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'•>, New Burlington Street, Ik-c 1845,^ 

Mr. BENTLEY will immediately Publish the 
y following New Works. 


MEMOIRS AND V;OR RESPONDENOE OF THE MOST 

tfOUI,E ; RICHARD \1 $KQUKSS \\ ELLKSLRV, K.P. and K.G., D C.L., fir , 
» successively Governor-General and Captain-Geneial of India, British Ambassadoi 
in Spain, Secretary of Suite for Foreign Allaire, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
Comprising a mimmiui Collection of Belters and Document*, now first published 
fiom Original MSS. By ROBERT ROU1KUE REAllCE, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 
with Portraits. 

ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT 

tjjk picturesque antiquities of Spain, Wmi 

* No ml nous Ir.ti sTKSTioN^MngVaved in Hie best manner, u'jVesent ug Gothic and 
Moohisu P$r irks, CaTnt.niML'i, > •!'.*. oilier Monuwknks ok A«i. i)v NATHA- 
NIEL A. WELLS, Ef-cj. Imperial nvo., handsomely bound ;.ud pi.uted, p 4 n.* 
• Oir^Gumca. 

FOUR* LECTURES 7 , ON THE A J WANTAGES O’ A 

CLASSICAL, AS AN ,*jUXIL!AR’. 'IO A COMMERCIAL, EDM A*TlOV 
With a I^.xiFP k io Dr.'V hem i:i t , upon the subject of bis Ti ut on L >eral Euu- 
rahon • By ANDREW AMOS, E-tj , late Member <>i the Siipieir* Council of 
India, Reeouler of^fcJuVn gham, Oxford, and Banbuiy, Auditm ml Fellow of 
Tn mt y College, Cambridge, Nc. 8vo. 


A HISTORY OF NEW SOUTH WALES (from i ts Settle - 

. mknt to thKjCiokk OF TUB Year. I814\ By THOM 4 S HENRY BRA1M, 

Es«., of St John's Cvllege, Cunhiulgc, Principal of Syd ey College. 2inK Svo. 

A FOURTH EDITION OF PIUi>£ , fr v !> ! history OF 

THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISAUI -LA THE, CATHOLIC OF 
SPAIN. 3 \uila. Svo. with Portrait f (f'* n f*w days ) 


SCOTLAND 


FAITII AXl*“iTS FEATURES; Or, A 


* YLS1T TO* JS‘ Al'HOLL. - Resile Hi vxiiFKn FRANCIS TRENCH, 
l^nlhor of ‘ A Journey in Fiance and S 'am.’ 2 \uW post 8yo., with Illustrations 

THE.MOflfcatJ COOK A 3’JtACTICAi. (HJIDE TO 

THE ART <>F COOKER IN AM- IJS BRANCHES, adapted as well fojr. , 
the Tables of the NoYnHl , as for those 'of Private Families. By CHARLES 
EL ME KRANCATEI LI, Pupil of the celehialed Care me, and Jatc MaStre 
d' Hotel and Chief C-oi. o Her Majesty the Quo.i. One vol. 8vo. with numerous 
,IlluMtr.dioijf. 


hj<<i\rd r^ntley, new Burlington street, 

yui 1 1 SHE It <R ORDIU aKV TO HI* MAJESTY. 

— ir.« ' B 
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NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 

BY MR. BENTLEY. 


LORO MAHONS COLLECTIVE EDITION OF 

.TIIE LETTERS OF * THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 

JxrCUDISu Nl'M t, ROCS IjEITEIIS \ND srvEKM. PoLI rit'Al. Cll VltACl'LR*, NOW 
' iiu^i mpi TsutD,! uom THK OiMUiv cl MSS Punted umfmmly with Mr.-Benth-y 4 
Collective Kdi turn ofHoiace Walpole's Loiters. 1 vols. 8vo., with Poitiaits. 


MEMOIRS OK TIIE JACOBITES. BY MRS. THOMSON, 

Author of ‘Widows ami Widowers,’ ‘ Ragland Castle,’ Xi . 2 vols Svo., with 

l*oi tia ‘s. 

HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS OF TIIE REIGN OF 

GEORGE THE THIRD. Now’ hkst I'simmi vrom mn Okicivu MSS 
Edited, with Notes, by Sill DENIS L E MARCI1ANT, Hart. 4 vols 8vo , 
with Portiaii «. 

SECOND EDITION OF A kooiv FOR A RAINY DAV - 

Ily JOHN 'VHOMAS SMITH, H$q., Author of ‘ Nulltkein and IJii/TimeV Xe 
One vol. post Bvo. • » » • 

DIARIKS AND COIUtESPONDENOIvOK JAMES HARRIS, 

FIRST KARL OF MALMESBURY. Edited ,hy HIS GIIVNDSON, THE 
THIRD EARL. Second Edition. 1 vols. 8 Co., with Portrait*, levised and 
corrected. 


PRESCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL AND LITERARY MIS- 

CELLANIES. Svo., vvi’h a Pm trail of the Author 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 

THE CIIAIX-JREARKU. ■ ELINOR, WYLI.YS 

By J. Fi HMuiiK CoorkB, Esq. i vols. , Edited hy J. F. CooPi-tt, Esq. .1 vol*. 


MRS. 1 10 WITT’ S' O. T. AM)' 
ONLY A FIDDLER. 

3 vol*. 

7 

Jttti i raff s 

MARGARET CAPEL. 

Ily t)ie Author of ‘ Tin: CiANDEsriNr 
Marhivok.’ 3 vols. 


! MRS. 1 10 WITT'S IM FRONTS A- 
TORE. 1 

XA*. 

Jiist rut, ii / , 

Till- DEEllHURSTS. 

’■1 vols. 


RICH VIID BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STHUKT. 

PUBLISHER IN ORBINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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Now completed, in (w.i (lack \oUmies, 8 vo, 1 ‘iioc ,£!>, 

A* CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

By JOIItyKITTO, D.D., F.S.A., 

Bditor of “ Tiie Pictorial BiuLr,” No. Ac. 

Assistfd m numerous aiiie Scholars and Divines, British, Continental, and 
American, w hose Initials ark aiuxed to Tyi iu RiswcriVE Contributions. 

On no work of this class has there ever lx*«*n engaged the same extensive and distinguish- 
ed eo-opeiation ; nor has any publication of the kind eier appeared, ciilit r at home or abrcuu, 
eonta’iiing Ho^argo nil a.nount of \ aluahlo original matter, or forming so able a digest of 
infoi mation, from e\ery source, illustrating the Sacred Wn tings. JJt svJes Maps and lOn- 
gi.iMn> *» on Mtiel, the work contains oW KugravtngA on Wood, repi eventing Landscapes, 
Buildings, Monuments, Plants, Animals, lllusti ations of Manners and Customs, and what 
ear can be more clearly displayed by pu tonal than by indien description, or by which the 
\n itten text may be in any degree elucidated. 

The foUmumj is a condensed tew n/ t'c vtu toes hi ouches of BJAicul Science uhoh the 1 Voile 

co?»j» ( heads 

1. BIBLICAL CRITICISM.— VnibraemR the lbs- I 4. GLOGRAPHY.-N.inus of Tl ices -Dump 

tin y ol | lu- Bib’e J, mi'ii.i'iis, - t!,i I’ * ' — Hull Milam'S and .Mutual Hi - 

^inpture- l.iturnn History atul l\i nil mtiix lalmns ol tm t'nuntrti s uiinlioucd in fc c np- 

ol tin* haired Rooks— l mmatioii and Distort of ton , so i u a> mi 'mu) toillusti.ite tin SaoiuJ 

the Tisls ot hui|iture Text 

2. BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION Cm t.re 

hi tiding llie jiinu i|iUs of truisl.miui mil »\- 5 ARCHEOLOGY — Snaatiers i*",, Customs of 

wounding hui|>liiri — t iitu il I Munati ol the tin bws, nil olliei ' minis nicntioi < d in 

Ii.ulti'g Interim tew and piiiiciiul \ i ,*io.e S« upline- their h,ici*‘d Iii.titutions — tin ir 

Ancient and Aludi r*i Mi.M'ii Mims— tlii'r ’’olilienl Arr.ingonn uty 

HISTORY- Pinpi* .V inns i.l J\ ,.i>ns - Ru>- — ilu u lain nj and S ivntilic Pursuits 

•oimal hki lilies ol tin me * pioini'ii lit 

,u Ins — Hi i nli d Act omits a tin Hum ijul 6. PHYSICAL SCIENCE -Siripduc Cosmogony 
s mold 1 ill '■criptii. — l limnology in ami Astinnoinj—Zoolojjj— MnnraloM— Rot.ui) 

.oj>v ol horipluif — Mitearuhi;;) 


i / <s£ e/ Conti ihnhi) t 1 1 it! i nuhl, ih . 

till' lilfi/llt hilt lllllt 
UNIlll.M V . Aii'hnr 1 1 11 1 ki.ii 
in ol Ilu iM 1 ir.l \. i, 'I, tom, it-. \ 
•'ll. Msiulu 1 ol tk II i« turn ■> 1 1.. i- 

i Wily 

i i.l *‘ I'mnrsil M"ihvil r>, See 
roill.tll sKl , l*h I) ,.| f.j.tt i.fil. 

*i> Hum 1 1 , i * 

iVSi, 111). I’rnt.xor i.r > xpf etiul 
inti I Sin tthioii lauirili 
sll. I'rulnm- of Hit.nur nixl Oruiit.il 
iln.-sili ol \,w \ ork 
Ml I It. ILlul Hi. i.l. ul, 1 lii'oluf.u'al 


, 1) J> , X. wl, my I*oi t, II ew 


ithln to twl'jf of the <iistinijiii*hiit i o-oj ii rulin'! hi/ i oh i h 

,tf in iiMiltii til"/ tl" Oink - 

llri limillllI.IL.ini Lillianiry.il 
I Him 11)1 Is II I.LEs.lli I) , I Jit.ir of “ 1 lie I. nth 
So ki r *ii 

r» I I K 11 LA K S S, Author of Tir.ith * 

F Mil Mil s«i\. I'li li.ofilit 1 i.mnuts (iflfud.lL/r ff 
Rh\ N AIOKliKX, Al A , aialiur nl “fill, hi ill 1hi*ii- 
1*V>* 1 md Tianalntor i>t Him uiuUlltr a till licit (jiu. 
prs|ih\ 

F U M .11 SI V V lite 1'illon uf lln'll.il f olliio, Ovr..i,l 
1 JOHN \I( IHlIiSON, 11 A <lxf.nl, l'h I), l ill, Ii, nr, 
Antler ul All Aitulinl « .r ll.c H it tblishmillt ut IliL 
I I* .lumHi Dimal), i r iM.hit.il ul Ewulii a Hi Ur. sv lirun. 

n a mi noLstiv, ii t* 

llri JOHN i'UILl Il’s lull nt, V A , Ork! Pul’ 

Ox fool 

Ui ii apex row h r„ in i.nis.rid, nmiu 

Truk shi.r uMu i ini tij m the 1 min iti uf Oilnnl 
J K IIDY1 E Ml* l'lM.n s,K,S, II. i I .*r nr 
| thi Km il An.ti. -ui i . r i ol I il. nt la mil 1. i I. n . 


. Iiuilur .uni I*i of saurof I 
.Hu lm 

imursity uf Hcrlin. 

. A , Editor uf “ Paxton's Ilms | 


J 1 111 I I s 11 i mnrl am nl 11 1 fhu-ilk II*, 

tor), "ami uf Smi eh . Juitm 1 

Li j I r .Con MU r 11 A Mi; Ln\ Mil I II, K If , nr .1 
h IV . r It . uni L s l'nsiit. nt ut thi H iuii mil 0011. 

<vull Nutu il '1 tun so, ,, 1, ,i, 

H. 1 J TVB Sim II H 11 , r US F 1. S 

Rl V If sltBB'M. 1) il , r.f * 1 Jt tin u r. 1 H,.| , C.I.1- 
l.riilio .ilhui ut " l Ili&turx ul tin ( Mtnli, V. 
lliv \ Jlinn I K, II II , l'l.'irtor ol Tluulujrjin the 
( nliimli < Til ill. 

Hi V I) \\ ID M LI sit. 1> T) , Tmfr.Mir of Dnhnty xml 
< la nli Histon 111 \nv I uL.iitr 1 mnliumli 
Hm El OX AIU) WlMIDs, li 11, Trofi . urol I ht.,1 s"n 
th \nilni r'l 1. nlist,. ul ' 1 rmiisix I'nlti il SaU H 
llei Will I 111 WKII.III , III), Inillv < uHefr 
Dublin ft msliU.ru 1 • ih 1 « Ilil.tual Hirii.ei.nili, 


• „ j) ir .SCE, Htietlilll, UnHril stnln Dublin [nmlitoru 1 ■ s, a, 1 « Hil.ln al Him, encuiu 

_, ro i iioptribil fare us, wo urofiinsi llic flosceess .fthe iinnieMnii ’>. tmei.i tin S'liprun) mil 
* iinjiii-. v< Ihe/iKien » vioilil , tlic It .11 nil." and tint \ willi wliu h tin 0*11 .*1 tss is niai'e tu 1)110.. 

1 upon tin atlicr, 110 iinlimtri mlh Tiliali ulisilcfi ,i.;n .11. n«iin u.t to the knouh<Ji,i ul 

mnukind , then'uti crilitism whit h is inai’ to hear on in most dispute d fin 11 l tlnni sol ri \t 1 iti.in , 

Mid the 1 vtr niidin.it) llh .ihiuUtln mist It idite salijicts at the hands ot the Coutii. 

butnrw ” — ilt he mi ion * 

“ W e haie 110 pubheatum il all lo he eoin)iareil mill it it is an mv.ilu.ibh addition to our theological 
literatim, h*id tlic estensivi < m ul.ilu 11 nml stud) ol it would augur well (or oui lutim advance mint 
— A'iD Ui JlrtUrU lUnur 


ADAM A Cl FAULKS BLACK, KDINBURC1J : 

LONGMAN & CO , SSTM.'KIN, M A Tthll ALL, S. CO . WHI1TAKER it CO ; 
AND IiVMII'XO;;, ADAMs, a. C'O, LONDON. 
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WILLIAM PICKERING J S PUBLICATIONS. 

177, PICCADILLY. 

'FHE Books of Common Prayer, from Edward VI. to 

Charles II. : reprinted in Black and Red Letter, like the Original Editions. 
I. — The First Book of Edward VI. II. — The Second Book of Edward VI. III. — 
The First Book of Qneen Elizabeth. IV.— King James’s Book, as settled at Hampton 
Court. V. — The Scotch Rool^of Charles I. VI. — King Charles 11. ’s Book, as set- 
tled at the Savoy Oonfeicnce. In 6 vols. folio, bound in parchment,- price 
IS/. 18 s. ‘ lit 

*** A lew Copies of the Edition of 1662, adapted to the Piesent Reign, 

• • price it. is. 

The Communion Service and occasional Offices of the 

Church of England : beautifully printed in Red and Black. Small folio, bound in 
parchment, gilt, 21. 15s. 

The Booke of Common Praicr noted. By John Merbeck : 

as printed hy Or AITOV, 1550. Small Ifo., 1/. 5s. bound. • 

iim is a verbatim Reprint, with uie Musical Notes without any alteration what* 
"vei. Shown g what parts of the Scrvjce jvere chanted in the reign of Edward VI. 

Liturgi# F ritannicae ; or, the several Editions jof tlje 

Book of Common Prayei of tbe Church of England, fiom its Compilation to th Y 
Revision, together with the Lifuigy set fortli foi ^he Use of the Church of 
arranged to show their respective Variations. By*Wn mam Keeling, B 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8 o, 1/. 1 a. 

It? Ancient Liturgy of the Church of Englan 

ing to the Uses of Sarum, Bangor, York, fnnd Hereford, and th< 

Litmgy, arranged in paiallel columns. By Wn ham Maskh . 

• cc-se of Salisbury. 8vo , 9s. Cut. 

How shall we ‘ Conform to tin* Liturgy of 

of England?’ By J imgs Craigie Horeiitson, M.A, of Trim 
bridge, Cuiate of Boxloy. 8vo., Second Edition, much enlarged, 

Annals of the English Bible, from 1524 ' 

tlie Rev Christopher Andem-con 2 vols 8vo., with Poitrai 
similes of thwearly New Testaments. 1/ 8*^ *. 

A Supplement to the Authorised Englis 

New Testament : being a Ciitical Illustration of its imp ' 

.Syria* 1 , Latin, and earlier English A ersinns . with ai 
Fnt PFRtcK Henri Sckiv^lr, M.A. S'ol. I., fivo., I 
JJ volumes. 

The Correspondence of Sir Philip Sian* 

Langnet ■ now first Collected and Translated from tlie Latin 
moir of Sidney. By STEUARr A. Peaks, M.A., Fellow of Coi A 
Oxford. In 8vo., with a Portrait, price 10s, Cut f 

I’ICKERIN.i’S AI.UIME EDITION OF , f 

The Poetical Works of Chancer ; with a Life. By Si 

Harris Nicoias. Forming Vols. 4 7 to 52 of the Aldinc Edition of the British 
Poets. 6 vols., foolscap Svo., piice 1/. 10s. # | 

Religio Medici, Christian Morals, kc. By*Sir Thomajj ] 

Browne, ^of Norwich, Author of ‘ Vulgar Eirors,’ Ac. A New Edition, edited -bif j 
H. Gardiner, Esq., Exeter College, Oxford. In foolscap 8vo., price 6v. 
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IN TWENTY-ONE VOLUMES QUARTO, 

* Illustrated by 506 Engravings on Steel, and many Thousands on Wood, 

• THE 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 

SEVENTH EDITION. 

Edited by Professor Napier. 

I N Paper, Printing, and Embellishment, as well as in the literary 

Value of its contents, the Work is accommodated to the improved taste and advanced 
informal An of the times; and, whether for the pui pose of systematic study or occasional 
reference, the Proprietors are satisfied that the Seventh Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannic A will be iound to be the most valuable addition which can be made to « modern 
lib) art /. ' • 

A recebt wntcr in the -Q uarterly Review, in ndveitiug to the pre-eminent value of this 
Encyclopaedia, observes that * An Australian or New Zealand settler , who left hts home with 
no other accomplishment but that of being able to teud, write, and count , might, with sink a 
companion, beguile his long and wearg voyage , gnd become a well- 1 /formed man before he 
/ cached his destination 

Lord Brougham also, in his Speech gn Copyright, remained ‘ that, without any ex- 
ception, not even excepting that celebrated woik the Fiencli Encyclopedic , without even 
excepting that, theie had been no compilation ever offered to the pu.uiic, piepared by such a 
combination, such a union ol the most celebrated htei^ry names of the age they adorned — 
a work upon which vast sums of money had been exiieuded in its printing, cngiavuig, uud 
publishing departments, and large amounts, never laigcr perhaps, m purchasing a copy- 
nght of tlio soveftil m tieles which it contained 1* any work deserved 10 be 

ENUOUBAut.D B1 PARLIAMENT, IT W SS.T11IS ; AND IK ANY WORE WAS NOT ONLY VALU Vtil.b 
AND b>EHJI, puT A1UOIUTFIY NECESSARY KOR1 HE COUNTRY, 1 1' WAS THIS’ 

Aulfidex ol'OS 0t)0 references, compiled with great industry and judgment, is applied 
to the work, fommiga ready key to itstuultifauous contents. 


The following LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC TREATISES 

Have been* re-pub( ished J/om the JSucyclvpa ilia : — 

(Fain UNO and thi: Pine Arts, by Hazlitt and Haydon . 6*. 

(jri'OLOui, by Professor Phillips ..... 0#. 

Pmsicu Geourapiiv, by Piofes8or Trail . . . . 6«. 

Stejm and Steam Navigation, by John Scott Russell, Esq. 9s. 

Tifn Steam-Engine, by John Scott Russell, Esq. w . 9*. 

Molluscous Animal?, by Professor FlemiiJg . . 0 bs. 

In Post 8vo. Railways, by Lieutenant Lecouut ..... ’Is. 

Iloiti'icuiTURE, by Dr. Neill ..... (»*. 

Printing and Type Founding, l»y T. C. Hansard . . 6s. 

PHYSIOLOGY and PurknihIig y, by Dr. yoget, 2 vols. . ]2s. 

Poet in, Romance, and Rhetoric ... tfs. 

Magnetism, by Sir David Brewster . , , t>». 

VprfomftiiLm, by Thomas Galloway, M.A. , . .’ Ds. 


In Quarto. 


Shipbuilding, by Augustin F. B. Creuze, 15 Plates . 12s. 

©KNiTHoroov, by James Wilson, F.H.S.E., 160 Figs. 12s. 

Mammalia, by the same Author, 460 Figs. , .• 12«. 

Entomology, by the same Author, 540 Figs. . 15s. 

Ichthyology, by Ihe same Autlioi, 131 Figs. . . 9s. 

Architecture & Building, by W. Hosking, F.S.A., 35 Pits. 15s. 

Agriculture, by James Cleghorn, Esq., 13 Plates . _ . 9s. 

i^Iusicai. CoMposrnoN, by G. F. Graham, Esq. . . 9s. 

ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh ; * 

SimpkIn, Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; and Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 
• London ; and John Cumminu, Dublin. • 
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NEW EPITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 

1. Milman's Edition of Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 

Second lull t ion, with 1 3 Maps. 6 vols. Svo. (In January ) 

r, 2. Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians. 

With COO Illustrations. Second lull t ion, 0 vols 8v G /. Gs. . 

3. Ilallam’s Constitutional History of England. 

Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 

4. Ilallam’s Europe during tlie Middle Ages. 

Eighth Edition. 2 vols. 8 vo., 2 Is. 

5. Ilallam’s Literary History of Europe. 

Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 36s. 

0- Elphinstone’s I listory of India. 

Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 3 Of. , 

7- Ranke's Popes of Rome. 

Translated by S\n \n Austin. Second Edition. 3 vuL. 8vo , dti* 

8. Lord Byron’s Poetical Works. 

■With Portrait and \ igucltr. One volume royal 8\ o , 13>. 

9. Campbell’s Beauties of tlie British Poets. 

.i With Poitiait and Vignette. One volume royal 8vo., 15*. • • 

10. Lord Mahon’s History of England. 

• Second Edition. 4 vols. 8vo., 52*. 

11. Southey’s Book of the Church. 

Fifth Edition, 8vo , 12*. 

12. Ly ell’s Elements of Geology. 

Second Edition. 2 vols. IJnio., 18*. • 

13. Faraday’s Chemical Manipulation. 

* Third If'httun. Svo, 18*. 

I I. Somerville oiPthe Physical S cicn ees 

Seventh I o' it ion. Fcap. 8vu., 16*. Gd. 

15. Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers. 

Eleventh Edition. F< ap. 8 vo., tis Cit. 

Id. Abereromhie on the Moral Feelings. 

Seventh Edition. Fcap. fivo., 1*. 

17. Coleridge’s Greek Classic Poets. 

Thud Ed(tion. Fcap. 8vo., 5*. (id. % 

18. Markham’s History of England for Young Persons. 

Twelfth Edition. 12nio., ?*. 6d. 

19. Markham’s History of France for Young Persons. 

Su th Edition. 12mo., 7s. Gd. 

20. Jesse’s Natural History for Schools. 

Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., C*. Gd. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
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Early in January will be published , One Volume Octavo , 

VOYAGES 


OP 

DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE 


WITHIN 

THE ARCTIC REGIONS, 

FROM 1818 TO THE PRESENT TIME:' 


BY JIIB 

• • SEVERAL NAVAL OFFICERS EMPLOYED BY SEA AND LAND 
IN SEARCH 1 *#' A NORTH-WEST PASSAGE FROM T1IK ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC ; 
WITH AN ATTEMPT TO REACH THE NORTH POLE. 


ABRIDGED AND ARRANQED 1 IlOU THE OFFICIAL NARRATIVES, 
. WITH OCCASIONAL ItEilARKS. 


By SIR JOHN BARROW* Bart., 

AT. THOR Oh • A CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF VOYAGES INTO THE ARCTIC REGION V 


WITH PORTRAIT AND M^PS. 


LONDON: 

JOlfN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


1846, 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

DURING THE THIRTY YEARS' PEACE, 1810-184G. 

- By CHARLES KNIGHT. 

To bo completed in Twenty-four Monthly Parts, and in Tu% Super-roval fivo Volumes, with 
Portraits on Steel . forming a Continuation of ‘ The Pictorial Ilisloiy of England ’ 

Pari I , prue Two Shillings, will lie published on the 1st of February, 1H46. 

r FHE great fact that the History of England during the last Thirty 

J- Years is emphatically a Hisfory of Peace, presents a sufficient justification for the attempt 
to*\vrite this Contemporary History with almost none hut public materials It is unnecessary 
to wait for dim levelations ol the secrets of diplomacy and the intrigues of cahmets^wheii the 
story which we have to tell is principally interesting in its relation to the Progress of the People 
in the-real attributes of Civilization. The History of our Country for tl^ first thife-quurters 
of the past hundred years is not so much the history of increasing wealth, of nifellectu.il ad- 
vance, of amended laws, as it is the Histuiy of the War of the Austrian Succession, of the 
Seven Years’ War, of the American War, of the War of the Fiencli Revolution. From 1740 
to 1813 there were forty-five years of War and fhirty-oiie yeiis of Pepce ; and the 1 (Digest term 
of {react* dining that period was one of twelve years. Tlfe mighty stoiy of the last gieat W.u 
of more than twenty years has been told by our piedecessors with a fulness which leaves no- 
thing unsaid of that period of struggle and final tnumph. Ours is auother tale . — ■ * 

“ Peaoe^iath her Virtones 

No less renowned than War ” • 

The History of which this is a Contiiiuatiftn, although professedly that of the leign of 
George 111., has its termination aMlie close of (he War m 1813. The six icmanung years 
of the Regency have been, for the most part, left untouched in that narrative. This course was, 
we think, a judicious one The last wx years of the nominal reign of George III. requite to 
be regarded from a totally different point of view from that of the twenty yeuis ol foreign fconflict 
which preceded them. They were yeais of transition and reaction — m a fjrcat degiee years of 
gloom and disappointment, of perilous contests ‘between popular violence and liuisli, and theie- 
toie feeble, power. A*more liberal Foieign Policy fiist succeeded to a state of things in jvhich 
England appeared to have forgotten “ her prerogative of teaching the nations how to live ’ 
Next^a.'scnes of Reforms, small at first, but containing the geims of gieat economical awl 
social changes, grew slowly out of those early years oV peace. Then, prophetic teais weie shed 
over the fallen Constitution, because the Legislature thought that man ougjii not to be hanged 
for stealing m a dwelling-house to the value of five shillings ; then, the ifnniitei who first 
sought to unfetter some of the restiictions upon Trade was denounced in Parliament as “an 
insensible and hard-hearted metaphysician, exceeding the devi> in point of malignil v.’ - Truly 
was it said by Cunning in those days, that Ihetc was a sect in tins country “ who think that 
all advances towards improvement aie retrogradations towards Jacobinism. ’’ W lieu we sec 
what “ advances towards improvement" have been made in the short twenty yeais since these 
words were utteieil, we may well believe that the lnstoiy of the penod in which we were fust 
left free from the exciting und exhausting war-struggle to develop thy leal eneigies of iut 
country, is aHistoiy worth collecting out of tire great mass of m<}teuals i*i which it now lie-, 
crude and uushapeii. * u. 

it the individual who attempts to write this History were a politician in the ordinary sense of 
the woid, he might reasonably question lus own motives in undertaking the task, and his fitness 
for conducting it. He has one sole political object in view— that of assisting, however 
liLijnhly, in cuiryirig forward that spirit of improvement which, it may be safely said, has been 
moTje steadily called foith during the period of which he proposes to tieat, than in the whole 
pievious ]>onod from the Uevolutidh of 1688. The acknowledged difficulty of writing con- 
temporary History is chiefly to be found m (he almost unavoidable domination of faction or 
seel, of class-opmioi’s at the very least, over fne spirit of impartiality ijith^wluch History must 
be w ivlfen, if it is to have anyjpermanent value. Rut if the writer of contemporary History 
constantly asks himself, whether the particular course of events which he has to desenbe is a 
course of Piogress — if it is advaucirig the two great conditions of Civilization, the progiess of 
Society and the progress of Humanity — -the development ol political good in jilliance with indi- 
vidual improvement — he has some better ,-uide than the declamations of the hour, than detno- 



auy new one wuuiijr ■jittinjiii.ini. — uc (earns 10 oc luicrum aiuuiigai me practical loxeruiiou 

which surrounds Imn on every side, and is content, esjieeially if he have passed the da Jr of too 
sanguine hopes, that a state of progress shall also be a state of compromise, c 

During tlie thiity years which he is thus about to lock back upon, the writer has not been an 


.yea i nave rnus uuucu nnn uway now pumicai panisansiup, to ux n i s regal us iqiou me peima- 
-neot results of passing events. Tf he can carry out his own intentions, he may now rei .ew the 
m enu which deeply excited him m the ardom of youth with the same calmness that he would 
trace the lecoids of another ceutury, The lapse of a few years reduces all public affairs and 
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public actors to their due proportions ; and thus it is, that to the man of ripe age, who contrasts 
Ins own memory of passing occurrences with their permanent traces, the historical aspect of 
uatioaal events gradually supersedes the dim impressions of his first impulses and prejudice*. 
To the young man, the public affairs even of his own boyhood at* once assume an historical 
importance, if he studies thpin at all. fo give the young, especially, the means of forming a 
judgment upon the circumstances which influence their own tunes — for the policy of to-day is 
only the result of the policy of a previous period, a link of an unbroken chain — is the best apo- 
logy for the attempt to write contemporary history. The writer of the pro) icsed ‘ History of 
England during the Thirty Yeai s’ Peace,’ in undertakipg the difficult task of speaking of lecent 
actions and occasionally of living agents, knows that his only safety lies in calm and dispas- 
sionate inquiry. He makes no claim for support beyond what he hopes may lie concedeir to 
Industry and a Love of TAith. He will spare no pains to arrive at right conclusions by a dili- 
gent examination of facts ; — he will endeavour to resist every temptation ty present facts in any 
other spirt* than that of Justice. 

We have thus referred to what is usually termed the History of a period — that is, the mu- 
rative of its Politics, Domestic and Foreign — its actions and its opinions, its conflicts and its 
agreements. Civil aud Religious, as expressed, for the most part, m the History ot its Legisla- 
tion. Bvt in oilr days the couraa of events is essentially governed by the ruling spirit and con- 
dition of the People. Never, at an^ period of our history, were the energies of the Nation so 
wonderfully called forth, as viewed apaitfrom the ducction and influence of Government. 
Private Capital, chiefly in assoc lation, has accomplished entei prises ol the most gigantic eba- 
lacter — enterprises which could only have been earned foiward by the Accumulations of 
Industry, which, for twenty years previous to the peace of Europe, we had been bury mg in 
many a bloody battle-field. Of such enttiprises it used to lie said, 

“ These .ire Impen.il Wolka, auil worthy Kings." 
fVe say, ' * 

These ore the People's Works, asd worthy Freemen. 

Commercial aud manufacturing England has shown w hut resources there uio in Thirty \cais 
of Peace. , 

[$ut it 13 not the accumulation of Capital ‘alone that lias given the gieat, impulse 1 o the 
n rune, use physical improvements of our times. Capital has been working with .Science, and 
with upp^oved economical arrangements; and llieso again have been left free, with some 
stnking exception*, to do their proper work, fluougli the intellectual ad\ .uicement of gieat 
masses ot the pitbyle. Where the people me not so advanced, there is u combat still going on 
betwei n elementary principles and baseless prejudices. Little as the Government lias done for 
the Education ol'dhe People, that animating power hospioceeded at a late which the most "hope- 
ful amongst us could scaicely have dared to look for a quarter of a century ago. It is not only 
that the mass of the People hav& been taught to read, but that the new ability to become leadeis, 
winch the millions ot this geneiutiou have urqiom], instead of the thousands of the last, has 
created a new eia hi Lifciafure Books for the piofcssional scholai — technical hooks — me us 
essentia) as ever. * But Glmt Literature, aspiring to be popular, but founded upon narrow con- 
ventionalities, is nearly at an end. Whut is to be of piescut influence aud enduring value 
must now be Lileratyre lor All. 

It is a necessary consequence of this Diffusion of Knowledge, that those who, foi tin;. want of 
a better name, are i ailed die Woi king* Classes, have, during ’jie jienod tif which we are about to 
treat, been raised tar higher than at any previous period' m the scale of social importance. 
Whatever they may be destined to gain ill direct political power depends upon their progi ess 
in the career which is now opened to them ; but of oue thing we cannot doubt — that the People, 
in the hugest sense of the word, have become, during this period of gencial improvement, of far 
higher console,! alien, as an essential element of political calculations, than at any previous pe- 
riod. A beginning has at any late been made in the conviction that, without reference to (heir 

! ill y si cal comforts anil moral cultivation, ail impiovcnieiit is in a gieat degree valueless. The 
icnlrti, the convenience, of the mass of thei>eopIc, the promotion of their innocent pleasuies, the 
cull L atum of thosle tastes which do not depend upon wealth or leisure, the formation of Talks, 
the opening of Museums, the unlocking of the doors of those lnherilaiicos winch they received 
from eheir forefathers — have become, for the fiist time, objects of Legislative care. How much 
reifiains to be done we need not say. How much miseiy is still to be l amoved, how many 
benefits are still to be imparted, may bj collected^ Jkom the memorials j^t wh.it we were thirty 
years ago. Our advance may show us that we ’are on a hack which, houevci difficult, is 
growing more smooth and more safe, with pleasant vistas that seem to lead to glorious summits. 
We cannot doubt that everything may be attained, when the belief which those years of Peace 
have brought to many shall become universal, that to prospei and to be sate, is to do Justice 
to All,* and tdtcultivate that spirit of Brotherhood whicn can alone render the inequalities of 
society comparatively easy to thosq who have to bear the heavier burdens. 

It is with refeience to the objects which we have thus imperfectly indicated, that we think 
the History of our Thirty Years Peace should tie written. We approach t^e great subject with 
a sincere diffidence; but we do riot enter upon the task rashly, and without preparation. Son* 
assistance we shall have, in the way of suggestions, from A lends who have peculiar sources of 
information. We accept their materials with gratitude, but without pledging ourselves td any 
dereliction of our responsibility in the employment of them. ’ • > ‘ 
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• 13, Great Marlborough Sheet. 

MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, . 

* NOW HEADY. 


THE NEW T1M0N. 

A ROMANCE OF LONDON.— Parts I. and II. Price 1*. fid. cadi. 

»• 

TWO ROMANCES, BY B. DISRAELI, M.P., 

Author of * Coningsby ’ and ‘Sybil.' 

1. CONTAHINI FLEMING— 2. ALROY. 

Reprinted with the permission of the Author, and complied in 3 yols., poA 8vo.,»with 
a fine Portrait of Mr. Dismeli. 


ur. • 

BURKE’S PEERAGE ’AND BARONETAGE, . 

An Entirely Nev^ Edition, 

Materially Improved throughout, from the Personal Communications of' the JYobili/y , fri., 
AND CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 

Ill 1 vol., 8vo. (comprising as much matter as 20 ordinary yoluines), with new Engravings 
of the Anns, &c. Price 38.». bound. • 

* • 

SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 

By the late Laman Blanchard. WiA a Memoir of the Author, 

• By Sir Edward Bulwer Litton, Bart. # 

Tliree vols., small 8vo , embellished with a Portrait of the Author, after a Drawing by 
I). Muclise, H.A., and several Wood Engravings from designs by George Cruiksliank, 
Kenny Meadows, and Frank Stone. > 


CONFESSIONS OF A WATER PATIENT, 

By Sin Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Price 2s. 6d . 


NELSON 


■ VOL. V. OF THE 

LETTERS AND 


DISPATCHES. 


Edited by Sir Harris Nigo;as, G.C.M.G. 8vdi, price 15s. 

*1 lus collection promises to be the most genuine amhtrue portrait of a great public character which 
the world has e\er seen.’— Time*. • 


. THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS; 

By ELIOT B. G. WARBURTON, Esq. 

Third Edition, Revised. In 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. *. 

• Remark able for its colouring, power, an'} pluy of fancy ; its useful and interesting information 
Quarterly Review. * • • 

* •VIII. , 

MEMOIRS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE, 

Second Edition . 3 vols , with Portrait and other Illustrations, 31s. 6d. bound. • 


< Extremely amusing volumes. Lady Hester Stanhope possessed a rapid and deep ias ght into hum, in 
■ lniracter, aiid lier remarks upon the distinguished persons with* whom she was .u.(|iininted, as wet us 
the many travellers ulio visited her at Joon, are alwuvs pointed and searching, if not always just. All. 
the passages relating to her uncle, Mr Pitt, are of striking interest, anil her strictures upon ilio character 
'mid conduct of the politicians and intriguants of the day are irresistibly nmu.ing and finable .’ — Myrntug 
t hrmule. 
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MH. COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICATIONS — continued. 


i\. 

LETTERS OF ROYAL AND ILLUSTRIOUS 
LADIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Edited chiefly from hitherto unpublished originals in the State Paper Office, British Mu- 
seuVn, Tower of London, and other State Archives; also from several Private Collections ; 
anil accompanied with Introductory Notices. * 

BY MARY ANNE EVERETT WOOD. 

1 3 iols., small Svo., with fac similes of autographs, &c. 

Tlie object of this work is to lay before the public, ill a form accessible to the general 
leader, a Series of Letters of Royal and lllnsti ions British Ladies, beginning from the 
earliest known records of the kind, and extending over four centimes and a half, — thus 
embracing a period during which documontuy lords the more valuable from its rarity. It 
contains letters published, or translated, for the first tune, from most of the Queens of Eng- 
land, commencing with Matilda, Queen of Henry I., and descending to Queen Mary I. 
Wlnle several of the eailier letters are valuable as antiquarian curiosities, many of those of 
t lie sixteenth century are fraught with high historical and biographical interest. Those of 
Catherine of Anagou, addressed to her father Ferdinand II., when she was Piincess of 
W'ales, which are here presented to the public for the fiist time in translations from the 
Spanish holographs, give an insight into her Borrows and sufferings duiing a period in which 
nothing of her pii rate life lias hitherto hem known. In ihe letters of Mary Tudor, the 
hejuitilul daughter of Henry VII., muili of the mvstcry of her romantic love match with 
the Duke of Suffolk is cleared up ; while those oi her sister, Queen Margaret of Scotland, 
throw valuable light upon the history of that country during the time to which they relate. 
The selections from the correspondc see of Ladies of rank duiing the reign of Henry VJII. 
are so numerous, that there are few of the ancient nobility of England who will not find an 
ancestress here commemorated. 


LIVES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND, 

FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

.* BY THOMAS R.OSCOE, ESQ. 

Volume I. compiling WILLIAM THE CONQUFUOR. Piloted uniformly with 
Miss Stncklauds ‘ Lives of the Queens ot England,’ post 8vo. With Portrait, &c , price 
10s. tv/ hound. 

While ILstoiy is occupied witli the public deeds of the great and the mighty of the earth, 
and with the consequences which result from them, it is the province of Biography to 
penetrate into the inmost recesses of their souls; to exploie the peculiaiities of individual 
disposition, character, and way of thinking; to study the influence of external cii cunistonces 
upon these; to search out the real motives of actions; to follow its subject into the privacy 
of domestic antisocial life ; and to draw a faithful picture alike of Ins vii tues and lus vices. 
Ins excellences ami his failings, Ins passions, propensities, and eccentiicitics — m sliort, of 
evgry trait by which he is distinguished fiom the rest of mankind. Hence the sagacious 
biographer, extending his researches to minute details, may chance to discover truths 
which elude the eye of the historian, content with the great outlines of general facts. — 
The ‘ Lives of the Kings of England,’ written Vith such impressions, must therefore prove 
a i aluahle auxiliary to those readers who, fijid of tracing effects up to their tine causes, 
are desuous of ascertaining the real Share contributed by each of the British Sovereigns to 
those results which have conferred on our country and nation their present proud prc-emi- 
neucc in power, piospeiity, freedom, and glory. To such as seek amusement only, they 
t awiot fail to be equally ucreptable, ns n connected record of the sayings and doings of 
personages, many of them ranking foiemost as models of chivalry, and most enjoying the 
highest renown among the politicians and the warriors of their own time. 
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POPULAR READING FOR ALL CLASSES. 

Now Publishing, Monthly, post 8 vo., 2s. 6d., or in Volumes, every alternate Mouth, 

6#. cloth, 

MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY, 

« 

Designed to furnish the highest Literature of the dag, consisting of Ortguutl IVo^its and 
Kept utts of Popular Publications , at the lowest possible p) lie. 

WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHER. 

1. The Bible ill Spain. By George Borrow. 

2. Journals in India. By Reginald Heber. 

• • 

3. Travels in the Ea£. By Irby and Mangles. 

4. The Siege of Gibraltar. By John Drinkwatcr. 

5. Morocco and the Moors. . By Drummond Hay • 

6. Letters from the Shores of the Baltic. By a Lady* t 

7. Tile Amber Witch. By Lady l$uff Gordon. 

8. Cromwell and Bunyan. By Robert Southev. 

9. New South Wales, and the Bush. 13y Mrs. Meredith, 

10. Life ol Sir Francis Drake. By John Bartow. 

11. Memoirs ol Latlior Ilipa. By Foitunatj. Piatuii. 

* • 

12. West -Indian Life and Manners. By M. G. Lewis. 

13. Sketches of Persia. By Sir John MalcolAi. 

i f The French in Algiers. By Lady Dull' Gordon. 

15. Bracebrjdge Hail. By Washington Irving. • ' 

16. A Naturalist’s Voyage. By Charles Darwm. 

17. The Fall of the Jesuits. Froip the French. 

18. Life of Conde, surnamed Thfe Great. By Lord Mahon. 

19. Tile Gypsies of Spain. By George Borrow. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET; 

And Sold by all Booksellers. 
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TO BE HAT) OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

SLEOANT LITERACY CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

PUBLISHED BY MR. COLBURN. 

_i 

r. 

EVENINGS AT H ADDON HALL. 

• 

Edited by tlie Baroness DE CALAHRF.LLA, and superbly Embellished, with 21 Steel 

Engravings by the ljirst Artists, bom Designs by GEORGE CATTERMOLE, Eflp 

Jii i vol. 8vo., richly bound, price 31 s.Jid. 

* Ttd^splenihd volume is certainly one of tlie most beautiful productions we have seen. The illus- 
trations l»y Ciitteiinole are perfeit gems. It is an Auuii.il most fit to bo ollcred ut the shrine of tie.iiltj, 
taste, <ind intellect 1 — leUrmy (iazittr 

‘ This is a noble volume Tlie illustrations by Cittemiole are admirable The perfection of boohs 
destined lor presents and remembnuecs has at lust been obUmed.’ — Pint 

‘ Bj Sir tlie most elegant, the mint splendid, and the most intrinsically vilunhle product ion of its class 
that has e\er appeared Ctatteimole s ^designs aie perfect gems of art ’ — A’nvul and Military (lunette. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

New and revised Edition, in 8 voK, price 10?. fit/. each, with Illustrations, elegantly 
bound, any of which may be had separately. 

1 A valuable contribution to histone.il knowledge — to young persons especially. It contains a mass of 
evciy kuul of bistmie.il matter ol interest which industry and research could collect. Wo line derived 
much entertain ui osit and institution fiom the »oik 1 — Alhntteum. 


• ’ THE ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN : 

O,, HINTS Tt) YOUNG LADltiS ON THEIR ENTRANCE INTO SOCIETY. 
• Small Svo., 8/t. (id. bound. 

■ Eseiy joung lady may rend tins \olume with great ad\ .ullage— so excellent is the ad wee it rmi- 
tains ''—John Hull'. • 


THE LION. MRS. NORTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 

Small 8vo , with fine Portrait. 10s. fit/, bound. 

• Phe llyioli ofoiTr modern poetesses ’—Quart' tly Penew 


POPULAR NEW WORKS OF FICTION.' 

.TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


i. 

THE CITIZEN OF PRAGUE. 

Edited. by Mary Howitt. 3 vols 

. V • • 

* II. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 

•A* Tale of the Court of Chailcs II. By the 
Author of ‘ Maids of Honour ’ (a Second 
Edition of which is now icady). 3*trols. 

• 

in. 

THE QUEEN OF DENMARK ; 

an Historical ^lovel. Edited by Mrs. Gohe. 
3 vols. 


IV. 

THE ATTRACTIVE MAN. 

By Mrs. Titan opr:. 

Authoress of c The Vicar of Wrexhill,’ Ac. 
, 3 vols. • 

i v. 

! DUNSTER CASTLE • a Tale 

* o£the Great Hebei i ion. By J. T Hew- 
I Iett, M.A., Authoi* of ‘Peter Priggms,’ 
j Parsons an<l*W’idows,’ Ac. 3 vols. 

j POMFRET ; or, Public Opinion 
: and Pnvate Jutlgment. By H. F. Cnoa- 
I i ev. Esq. 3 vols. 
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WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 

BY SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., CORNHILL. 


MR. JAMES’S NEW KOVEL 
In Three Volumes post 810., price 1/. 11*. 6rf., 

ARRAH NEIL; or, TIMES OF OLD. 

By G.<P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
ii. 

Now publishing in Quarterly Volumes, 8\o., pncp 8r. each, bound in ilotli, 

THE WORKS OF G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


Vol. I. Tiik Gipsy. 

11 . Mary ok Burgundy. 
III. The Huguenot. 


conti. n is: • 

Vnl. IV. One in a Thousand. 
V. PlIIUI* Aucuvil's, 
VI.*Henrv of Guisf. 


Vol. VII. Morify Eunstk.in, on Tstof January. 

m. • 

Just pulili died, in Post 8vo., price lOr. M., linudiomely bound in a new hind of cloth, sihci gilt, 
or 9i. boards, 

IMAGINATION ’AND FANCY; 

Oi , SELECTIONS from the ENGLISH POETS, lllmliative of those First Requisites 
of their Ait; with Markings of the best Passages, Critical Notices of the VVriten, and 
mi Essay in Answer to the Question, * What is Poetry V 

By LEIGH HUNT. , 

• In psteniil beauty 

fui in n mm i enduring memoiml than any other 
sc ison — Spi i tn tot . 


Imagination and Fnncy ” equals uny gift hooks th.it have nftpe ireil , ind it w ill 
volifnio that might lie selected ns i gilt foi flu cumin;; 


In the Press, uniform with tile ft bote, 

WIT AND HUMOUR. 

By LEIGH HUNT. • 

v. 

1’iep.iiing for Pulil tuition, n new Kdition, Wing the Thud, of 

MODERN PAINTERS : 

Their Supciioiity in the ART of LANDSCAPE PAINTING to all the Ancient 
Masters, pored liy examples of the True, the Beautiful, and the Intellectual, bom tin* 
■\\ oiks of Modem Artists, especially fiom those of J. M. Turner, Esq., 11 A. 1 

By a GRADUATE of OXFORD. 

J c \t. • 

In the Press. 

LLEWELYN’S HEIR; a Novel. 


INTERESTING BOQKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


Sin. tli Edition, m 3 Vols 8io beautifully Illus- 
trated, puce 'j. 6 d. each, in a handsome anil 
uniform cloth lauding, or 10s Cd. moiocco, 

PICTURES of PRIVATE LIFE. 

By Mrs. Kit is, Author of ‘ The Women of 
England,’ &c. &c. 
rouTrsis 

Vol I. ‘ Observations 'bn Fictitious Narrative/— 
•The Hall and the Cottage ,’ — 1 KllAi 
liskdalo,' — 'The Curate's Widow/ — 
aud ‘ Mnrunge as it Mm He ’ 

II. • Misanthropy, ' uud ‘The Pttins of Pleis- 
Ing ’ 

HI. ‘I’ri tension; or, the Fallacies of Female 
Education ’ 

Each volume is complete in itself, and 
may be pmehased separately. 


RECTORY of VALEHEAD; oi. 
Records of a Holy Hem^ By the Her, U. 
W. Evans, M A. Twelfth Edition, with 
Plate, pi ice Gr. cloth. 

nr. . ' " 

The RELIGIOUS HISTORY of MAN. 
By D. Mobison. Second Edition, leap. 
8vo.,'piice (iis. cloth. 

IV. 

The LIFE of MARGARET BEAU- 
FORT, Countess of Uicliiqpnd and Darby, 
and Motl<er of Henry VI I. By Caroi.inu 
A. Hai.sted. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Por- 
trait, piice 12*. cloth. 
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WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BV SMITH, ELDER, & CO. — (continued). 


In Bneitly bound volumes, price 1). 6d. each, a 
Valuable and Instructive Present for the \oung. 

The PARENTS’ C \BINKT of AMUSE- 
MENT and INSTRUCTION. 

Enrh volume of this useful and instruc- 
tive little work comprises a vmiety of in- 
formation on different subjects — Natural 
History, Biography, Travels, Ac. ; Tales, 
origin^} and selected ; Aid animated Con- 
vocations on the object that daily surround 
young people. 

The vaiious tails and subjects are illus- 
trated vvilli Woodcuts. Each volume is 
complete in itself, aud may be purchased 
separately. * * 

1 1‘. , I 

The LAST of tl.e PLANT AGENETS : 
an Historical Narrative. Thinl Edition, ] 
fcap. 8vo., price 7 s. Cxi. cloth. 1 

V ORKS J1Y THE IUCV r H TAYLER, M A.* 
Autlioi of * May You Like It.’ 

RECORDS of a GOOD MAN'S 
T.1FE. Seventh Edition, fcap. 8vo., price 
7s cloth. 


MONTAGUE f or, is this RELIGION? 
A Page from the Book of the World. Hew 
Edition, fcap. 8vo. with Plate, puce (>«. 
cloth. 

m. 

LEGENDS and RECORDS, chiefly 
Historical. In post 8vo., beautifully illus- 
trated, price 10s. CJ. elegantly hound. • 

. ,v * 

SOCIAL EVILS, ami their REMEDY. 
A Series of Nariatives. In Eight Num- 
bers, price lr. G</ carh, sewed, or m Four 
Vols price 4s. each, half-bound. 

The following are the contents of the Different 
N umbei s — 

I. The Mechanic. 

II. The Lady and the Lady's Maid. 

I I I. I'lie I'uator of Diotifell-. 

IV. The labourer and his Wife 

V. The Country Town. 

VI Live .uni Let Live; or, the Mauclieiler 
Weavera 

VII ■The Soldier. 

VIII. The Leabidc Farm. 


, THE NEW MAGAZINE. 

To he published January 1st. price 2s. Gd. t 

LOWE’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 

DFA OTKD TO THE CAUSE OF PROTESTANTISM — CHRISTIAN UNION — 
EDUCATION — SCIENCE — LITERATURE — FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE- 
POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS, Ac. 

In all the depaifments of* the Magazine, distinguished individuals have been engaged to 
contribute to our pages; and as a ^liarantee that nothing inconsistent with the iuteiests of 
tmth — the genuine principles ot Protestantism, and me well-being of ahciety — will he 
admitted, the following gentlemen have consented to superintend the publication: — 

Rkv. Dr. Cunningham, Professor of Diviuity and Church History, New College, 
Edinburgh. , 

Rkv. Dr. Candush, Edinburgh. » 

Rkv. Thomas M'Crie, Edmbuigh, Professoi of Divinity, Original Secession Theolo- 
gical Semirfary. 

• Rkv. W. L. Alexander, A.M., Edinburgh, Professor of Exegetical Theology and 
Church History, Congregational Theological Seminary. * 

eilkv. D. T. K. Drummond, A.B., Oxon, und Minister of St. Thomas's Episcopal 
•Chapel, Edinburgh. 

Hknuv Duncan, D.D., Erliuburgli. 

Rr.v. J. G. Lokimkr, Glasgow. * 

Ri.v. David King, LL.D., Glasgow. 

Rkv. John Cairns, A.M., Berwick, 

David Dun das Scott, Esq., Edinburgh. 

Francis Russeli., Esq., Advocate, Edinburgh. 

.John Gibson, Esq., Inspector of Schools for Scotland, Edinburgh, 

A. S. Logan, Esq , Advocate, Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh : J. D Loup. London • H. GroiIMRiiiogp anti Sons. 



NEW BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

London : F. & J. ItIVINGTON, and J. BURNS. 


The Living and the Dead. *A Course of Practical 

Sermons. By tVie Rev. F.E. Paget, M.A., Rector of Elford. 12mo. cloth, 6*. Gd. 

( Now ready.') 

* II. 

In square 16mo., with borders round each page, and Frontispiece from Overbeck, 

The Christian’s Day. By the Rev. F. E. Paget, M.A. 

3s Gd , • 

CONTENTS 

Chap I. On the Necessity of a Prescribed Rule Chap. V. The Christian’s Rule with respect to 
ol Duly I .lie the Vigils and Fasts of the Church 

II. Of A\ Hiking ui the Fear of God all the VI. The Christian’s Rule with respect to 

I) iv loug _ the Festivals of the Church. . 

Ill The Christun's Daily Rule VII. Tli? Christian Lenrnirg to Number his 

l\ 'Die Christian's Daily Rule continued | Days. 

III. 

r rhe Fall of Croesus. A Story from Herodotus. With 

Conveisations designed to connect the- Study of History with a belief in a Super- 
intending Providence. By the Rev. \y. Adams, Author of ‘The Shadow of the 
Cross.’ Foolscap 8vo. doth, with Map, 3s. Vd (Just ready.) 


IV. 

Lives of the Virgin Saints. By a Priest of the Church 

of England Foolscap 8vo. (Just ready.) 

y, * * 

Christ ill his 'Church. A Volume of Plain and Practical- 

Sermons. Pleached in the Parish Chmch of Worthing, Sussex. By the Rev. rfrsRt 
lIorwooD, M.A., Rector of Bothal, Durham. Demy 8vo. (Jut/ ready.) 

vr. t 

The Transactions of the Cambridge Cam d eh Society. 

Puit III. 4to. ( Just ready.) 

VII. 

Sermons preached in the Parish Church of St. Giles, 

Cambridge. By the Rev. E. T. Codd, M.A, St. John's College, Cambiidge, Per- 
petual Curate of St. James's, Coles Heath, Staffordshire. 12mo. cloth, 6.». Gd. (In 
the pi ess.) 

VIII. . * . 

College Life.* Letters to an Under-Graduate. By the 

Rev TiuVmas Whttehead, At. A., late Fellow of St. John s College, Cainlaulge, and 
Chaplain to the Bishop of New Zealand. 12mo. cloth, 3*. fid. 


Working Drawings of the Decorated Chancel of A1J 

Saints, Hawton, Nottinghamshire Engiavcd m Outline by Mr. J. LeKriix, Sen. 
Atlas folio, price 1/. Us. 

This woik foutHius very el.itiornte Plans, 'sections, and Klcxatums of one • f th ’ finest specimens of 
Piirocliinl Gothic Arihiteeluie in tlv kingdom It is accompanied by descriptive letter pirns (published 
l>> the CAmbndge Caiudeu Society), and furnis n valuable and magnificent -volume loi Collectoi s of 
Architectural Woiks. j* 

* X. . . 

A History of England Rom the First Invasion by the 

Romans to the Accession of Queen \ ictoiia. By the Rev. G. An iffe Pool e, M.A. 
2 vols. cloth, 9 jt. 

xi. 

Sermons on Duties of Daily Life. 12mo., 6s. 6d. 

Sir. a 

Luke Sharp ; or. Knowledge without Religion. A Tale 

of Modem Education. Ry the Rev. F. E. Paget, M.A. 18mo., 'Is. Gd. 


CAMBRIDGE : JOHN THOMAS WALTERS. 
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FOR FIRESIDE READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S MONTHLY SERIES OF 

ORIGINAL WORKS OF FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY. 


gHreaUg $ufclts&ctr. * 

* In 1 vol , post 8vo.i price 7 r cloth, . 

• THE FALCON FAMILY; 

Or, YOUNG IRELAND. 

' In thw hook, if we mistake not, we have the_pronu*e of a new writer of satirical Action, not un north) 
to take liis place with the writer of ‘ X’rotehct Castle” and “ Headlong Hull." ’ — H.iamtno 
' A inn of genuine corned) runs lavishly through eiery page 1 — Morning Chromite. 

* livery chapter of the book abounds ill ext cllcnces. We recommend to all parties an immediate and 
earnest study of the work.’ — Dublin livening Mail. 

• 

In 1 vol post 8ko. cloth, 7* , 

THE LIFE. OF MOZART, 

Including hia Correspondence. * 

By Edward Hoimes, Author of ‘ A Humble amoiy^ the Musicians of Germany,’ & c. 

* A clear, complete, nml judicious view of Mozart’s Li fe . ’— Tihtck wood. 

‘ III <n«i) m,pect a most admirable piece of biography ’ — iVrs Monthly Magazine. 

‘ We cannot conceive a more fascin iling »toi> ol genius/ — Er.tmmer 

‘ 'i'liis is del ldedly the best and most complete biography of the great composer that w e hale ever seen ‘ 

* — ff'etfmiiisto Hen ew • 

* In l vols. cloth, 14$ , 

TH E WHITEBOY. 

•a STORY OF IRELAND IN 1 822. 

. By Mrs. S. C. Htu. 

' Indisputably Mr*. Hull’s best novel. . . .*• The Wlnteboy ” is an excellent contribution to Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall’s Monthly Series ’ — Athrnreu m 

‘ Mrs Hall’s 8t)lai is easy, graceful, and effective The death of A'wl Richards, the middleman, in 
wlncli (he I la u blue or Heath lieiald is introduced, is descubed mill thrilling effect.’ — John Dull. 

. In 3 vol.. doth, 14#., 

MOUNT SOR EJ_ ; • 

Or, THE HEIRESS OF THEDE VERES.* 

A Novel. By the Author of * The Two Old Men’s Tales.’ 

* A I.iIp of singul ir benut) ’ — Eiammei . 

‘ Mount Sorel is its author’s best invention .... Wo have rarely rend a book exciting so strong Ml 
Interest, in wlmlithe mean, the crimiuai, and the vulgar had* so small a share, and for this, as a 
« rovvning charm and an excellence too rare, alas ' m these days, does it give us pleasure to commend and 
to recommend ” Mount Sorel.’’ ’ — Athenaum. 


TH 


THE NEXT NOVEL WILL BE. 

LONG ENGAGEMENTS. 

A TALE OF THE) AFFG p HAN REBELLION. 

In Two Ports. Part J. published January l, \jrice 3/. 

THE NEXT BIOGRAPHY WILL BE 

E LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING. 

ify Robert Bell, Author of the f Lives of the Poets,’ &c. &c. 

Other Noi'els and Biographies are in active preparation. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 18C, STRAND. 

Q. Rev., No. 153. . C 
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NEW WORKS 

Preparing for immediate Publication, 

BY MESSRS. LONGMAN & Co. 

The CHURCIT in the CATACOMBS. Being a Description 

of the Church existin'; .111 Home during the first Four Centuries. Illustiatecf liy the 
remains belonging to the Catacombs of Rome: including the Contents of the Itapidntian 
Galleiy of the Vatican, and othei unpublished Collections. The Mattaials obtained dur- 
ing a two years' residence in Rome. By Chari es Maitiand, M.D. Rvo , illustrated 
with veiy numerous Engravings on Wood. 

II. * 

SERMONS PREACHED at St. PAUL’S, the FOUNDLING 

HOSPITA L, and seveial Churches in London ; together with others, addressed to a Comply 
Congregation. By the late llev. Sydney Smith, Canon Residentiary of St. Pauls 
Cathedral. 8 vo. 

rtr. 1 

ANTONIO PEREZ and PHILIP II. of SPAIN. By M. 

Mignet, Member of the institute of Fiance, Perpetual Secretary ol the Academy of Moral 
arid Political Sciences, &r. TiaiAlafed by C. Cocks, B L., Professor of the .Living 
Languages iu the Royal Colleges of France; Translator, of Michelets ‘Priests, Women, 
and Families,’ &c. Svo. • 

. *n . 1 

The LIVES of TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES. Bx W. 

Chari es Townsend, Esq., A.M., Recorder of Macclesfield ; Author of ‘ McnToirs of the 
House of Commons. ’ 2 vols. Rvo. , , • 

HISTORICAL PICTURES of tho MIDDLE AGES, in 

Black arid White, made 011 the spot from Recoids in the Archives of Swit/eilaiid. By a 
Wandering Artist 

Contents : — The Nuns’ War — the "War of the Two Abbots — the Passage of the Gieat 
St. Bernard — ai d Beilha, Queen of Tmnsjmane Burgundy. 

The DOMESTIC LITURGY and FAMILY CHAPLAIN, in 

Two Pails: the Fast Pait being Chturli Services adapted foi" Domestic Use, with Players 
for Every U,;y of the Week, spiffed exclusively fiom the Book ot Common Piayei. Pait IJ. 
comprising an tqtyropnate Sermon for e\ ery Sunday 111 Ihe \ ear. By the Rev. Thomas 
Dale, M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and \ icar of St. Brule s. Post 4 to , hand- 
somely printed 1 [At Christmas. 

V, J- 

The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of SIR JAMES MACK- 
INTOSH; including his Conti ibutions to ‘The Edinburgh Review.’ .Collected and 
edited by bis Son. 3 vols 8 vo. * » [Nearly rwtly. 

* VIII. 

The CHURCII of the FUTURE; or an Inquiry into its, Pro- 
spects, Constitution, and Import, with especial refeicne.e to the Clinic, h of Prussia’. To 
which is appended, a C01 respondent with the R^ght Hon. William Gladstone. By the 
Chevalier C. C. it. Bunsen. Translated, under the Supeimlendence of the Chevalier 
Bunsen, by the Rev. Leovoi d J BernXis, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Svo. 


IX. 

An INQUIRY into the HISTORY, ARTS, and SCIENCES. 

LANGUAGE, WRITING, MYTHOLOGY, and .CHRONOLOGY of ANCIENT 
EGYPT : w with the peculiar position of that Nation in reference to the Univeisal Histoiv 
of Mankind. JJy the Chevalier C. C. J. Bunsen. Translated from the German, nndi'r 
the Author's superintendence, by C. H. Cottket l, Esq.; with additional matter, furnished 
by the Author. 2 vols. 8 vo., witli numerous Plates. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 
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Messrs. LONGMAN anii CO.’S WORKS PREPARING — (Continued). , 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF WESLEY. A new Edition. Edited 

by liis Son, the lltr. Cutmbfrt C. Southey. Svo.* 

» xi. 

Tlie HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. By William Ai.exan- 

der MacKinnon, Jjfcq., M P , F.R.S., 2 voIr. 8vo. ( Ready. 

Vol. I. Stales of Antiquity — England. 

Vol. II. Continental States of Europe— Asia and America — W.ms — Witchcraft — 
Women. m % 

• XII. 

^ PERJCLKS ; a Tale of Athens in the 83rd OI)inpiad. By the 

Aiithoi of a ‘ Jlrief Sketch ol’Gieek Philosophy/ 2 voK post Svo | Just ready 

XJII. 

'Hie DECORATIONS of the GARDEN PAVILION in the 

GROUNDS of IJUCK1NGH VM PALACE ; consisting of Fifteen Plates (some of which 
me roJLmicd), with Plans and Sections. Kiigmed'undci the dnection of L. GtniNt.it. 
"With Lettci press Desr upturns by Mis. Jameson. Published by Command of Her Ma- 
jesty. Small fol #i, \ iqnofte, iils. M plain; 5/. 5*. coloured. 


Tfte ‘BIBLE, the KORAN, and the TALMUD; or Biblical 

Legends of the •Mahometans and lletyews fiom Aialnc and Hebrew Sources By Dr 
Wi.il, of Hcidolbeig Translated, with Notes, by the Rev. H. Doi oi.as, A.M. Fmp. 
8 VO. \ Jut/ ready 

w. 

A COLLECTION of the SPEECHES of the RIGHT HON. 

LORD PLUNKET. at the Bai ami m P.u 1 lament : under his sanction With a slioit 
Intioductioii to each ol his Speeches, explanatory of the Subject and Occasion on wlneh 
it was made. 8vo. 

. A*i 

‘ POETRY and ‘PAINTING.’ LYRICS of Mie HEART; 

with other Poems. Hy A lark; A. Watts. Illustrated Ify Forty highly tMiished Line 
Engravings, executed expiessly for the work by the eminent Painters arid Engravers of the 
day. Squaie crown 8vo., uniform with Rogeis's ‘Italy’ and * Poems,’ 31s. 6d. hoaids; or 
proof impressions, llo , b3 *. hoards ; proofs before letleis, on 4 to y colombier, India jiajier 
(.only .it) copies punted), 5/. 5s. [Heady 

The PARABLES of OUR LORD. Richly illuminated with 

appropriate Borders, punted in Colours and Black and Gold, Willi a Design from* one 
ol the early Geiman Engiavers. Squaie fcp. Nvo., in a massive carved binding, in the 
style of the liegiiining of the Sixteenth Centuiy. 21*.; oi, in morocco by Hayriay, 30*. 

win. , 

GRAY’S ELEGY, written in a Dmitry Churchyard. Illumi- 
nated m the Missal Style, by Owen Jones, Architect. Impeiial Svo., 31*. Ort , elegantly 
hound in patent rel icvo leatlier. [Ready. 

• XIX. 

The OREGON QUESTION EXAMINED in respccLto Facts 

and the Law of Nations. By ‘Travers Twiss, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor m Political 
Economy in the University of Oxford. 8vo. • 

LONDON : LONGMAN, IIROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 

* * C 2' 
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Messrs. LONGMAN and CO/S WORKS PREPARING — (Continued). 


* BARON HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS, or GENERAL SURVEY 

of the PHYSICAL PHENOMENA of the UNIVERSE. Translated, with the Author’s 
sanction and co-operation, by Lieut.tCol. Edward Sabine, of the Royal Artillery. 8vo. 

xxr. 

The PLOUGH. A Monthly Agricultural Periodical, exclusively 

devoted to Agricultural And Rural Affairs. 

This penodical will contain the most recent information on all practical and* 1 scientific 
subjects, being conducted by gentlemen each eminent in their department, and assisted by 
original contnbutions. The agncultural lfjxirts and state of the markets will be carefully 
Btatcd and arranged. Each number will contain two engravings of strictly agricultural 
subjects. 8vo., price ‘it. [Ac. 1, on January 1, 18-16. 

XXII. 

An ENCYCLOPAEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEERING, IIm- 

toncal, Theoiotiral, and Practical By Eiiwaud Crusv, F.A.S., C.E. Illustrated by 
many hundred Engravings on Wood, exploratory of the Piiuciples, Machinery, and Con- 
structions which come under the diiection of’ the Civil Engineer. 8vo , uniform with 
Messrs. Longmau and Co. s Series of* One- Volume Encyclopaedias and Dictionaries/ 

„ XXIII. 

CORRESPONDENCE of JOHN, FOURTH DUKE of BED- 

FORD, selected fiom the Originals at Woburn Abbey. The Tim'd and concluding 
Volume, with an Introduction by Laid John Russei L. Svo. • 

xxtv. . { 

A LITERAL TRANSLATION .of the BOOK pf PSALMS; 

intended to lllustiate their Poetical and Moral stiucture. To which are added, Disserta- 
tions on the Meaning of the woid ‘ Selah and on the Authorship, Other, and Titles of 
the Psalms. By the Rev. John Jbuii, A.M., Rector of Peterston, Herefordshire. 8vo. 

xxv. 

PALESTRINA. A Metrical Romance. Svo. 

XXVI. 

The HORSE in HEALTH and DISEASE ; or. Suggestions on 

the ‘Natural and Gyieral Histoiy, Varieties, Conformation, Paws, Age, Soundness, Stabling, 
Condition, Training, and Slice mg of the Hoise : vvitii a Digest of Veterinary Practice. By 
James W. Winter, M.R.C.V.S.L., Member of the Association LittCrane d’Egypte, late 
Veteiinnry Surgeon to Mehemct All and Ibrahim Paslia. 8vo. 

XXVII. 

The HORSE, and tHOW TO CHOOSE HIM/ By Cen- 

taur. Fcap. 8vo. 

XXVIII. 

The HORSE, and ‘ HOW TO USE HIM/ ’ By Centaur. 

Fcap. 8vo, 

XXIX. 

The HORSE’S FOOT, .and HOW TO KEEP IT SOUND. 

13y W. Miles, ESq. I imperial Svo., W^th Illustrations, 5*. [Ready. 

XXX. 

An INTRODUCTION to the CRITICAL STUDY and 

KNOWLEDGE of lh« HOLY SCRIPTURES. By Tiiomaa Hart»ki.i. Horne, B.D., 
of St. John’s College, Camlnidge ; Rector of the united Parishes of St. Edmund the King 
and Martj 0b and St. Nicholas Aeons, Lombard Street ; Prebendary of St. Paul’s. Illus- 
liated with numerous Maps and Fac-similes of Biblical Manuscripts. A new Edition, 
revised and corrected. 5 vols. 8vo. 

LONDON; LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 
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Messrs. LONGMAN and CO.’S WORKS PREPARING — (continued). 

XXXI. 

EllMAN’S TRAVELS THROUGH SIBERIA. Being the 

Second Work of * Tlie World surveyed in the Nineteenth Century or Recent Narrati ves of 
Scientific and Exploring Expeditions (chiefly undei taken J>y command of Foreign Govern- 
ments). Collected, translated, and, where necessary, abiidged, by W. D. Coo lev, Esq., 
Author of the ‘ History of^Manlime and Inland Disco\ cry ’ in the Cabinet Cyclopedia, &c . 


RAILWAYS: their Rise, Progress, and Construction. With 

Remarks on Railway Accidents, and Proposals lor their Prevention. By Rouebt Ritchie, 
Kmj. Fcj). 8vo. * 

' . * XXXIII. 

REMARKS on BAVARIAN BEER— on London Porter— on 

111# Influence of Electricity on Fermentation, and other Subjects. By William Black. 
Being a Supplement to his 4 Ticatise on Brcniyg.’ 8vo. 


SOPHOCLES TRACE DLL DENUO REC0GNHVE, et bro- 

vibus iu‘ ns ii ill Academic;® Juventutis adnotatiombus instructs. Curauti* Gomelmo 
Linwqop, M.A., Avdia Christi .ipud Oxouiensis Aluitino. 8vo. [/» January 


The NEW SPEAKER and HOLIDAY TASK-BOOK. Se- 

lecfeu'xfroni Classical Greek, Latin, and English Writers: — Demosthenes, Thucydides, 
Homer', Sdphorles, Cu ero, Livy, Virgil, Lucretius, Shakspeurc, Milton, Burke, Bacon, Ac. 
By the Rev. W.-Stw ell, B.D., of Exeter College, Oxfoid. 12mo. [Newly ready. 

xxxvi. 

The LADIES’ COMPLETE ARITHMETICIAN; or, Con- 
versational Arithmetic. For the use of Families and Ladies* Schools : in which much 
useful and interesting information on Science and General Knowledge is combined with 
an Easy Introduction to a thorough Knowledge of Arithmetic. By Mrs, Henry Ayers. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 

A Key to this work is also in prepaiatiou. 

• . XXM 11. 

STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT ; compiled for the 

Use of Merchants, Owncis, and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and all Persons con- 
nected with Shipping or Commerce : containing the Law and Local Regulations affecting 
the Ownership, Charge, and' Management of Ships and their Cargoes ; together with Notices 
of other Matters, aud all necessary Inforjpation for Mariners. New Edition, rewnlteu 
throughout. Edited by Graham Wili more, Esq , M.A* Barnster-afeLaw. The Custom* 
and Shipping Depaitment, by George Clements, of the Customs, London, Compiler of 
• The Customs ‘Guide.’ The Exchanges, &c , and Naval Book-keeping, by Win iam Tate, 
Author of ‘ The AlbdeAi Cambist.’ 8vo., 21#. 


An EPITOME of NAVAL BOOK-KEEPING, according to 

the Practice of Mercantile Buok-keeph|g by Single and Double Entry ^showing the Pri 
ciples and Forms of Entries, with the Arrangement of a Set of Rooks, and the modes of 
making up the Accounts of Owucrs, Cjptains, and Consignees of Vessels in the Merchant 
Service. By William Tate, Author of ‘ The Modern Cambist,’ &c. 8vo. 


LECTURES illustrative of various Subjects m PA THOLOGY 

and SURGKllV. By Sir Benjamin Bkodie, Bart., F.R.S., Foreign Correspondent of the 
Institute of France, &c. ; Serjeant-Surgeon to the Queen, aud Surgeon td H.R.H. Prince 
Albert. Svo. 

LONDON : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

IV/r OORE’S IRISH MELODIES. Illustrated by D. Maclise, 

1VL R, A Imp 8v0., willi 161 Designs engraved on .Steel, 3/. 3*. boards; or, bound m 
morocco by Hayday, 4/ 14s. 6c/. Pi oof Impicssious (only 200 copies punted), on cream- 
coloured paper, 6/. 6s. boards • 

4 India Proofs befoie letters of the 161 Design*, on Quarter Colombier, in Portfolio (only 
2.5 copies punted, of width a few remain). 61/ 10s. India Proofs befoie letteis of the 51 
f«u 'e Designs, on Quaitvi Colombier, in Poitfoho (only 25 copies punted, of whusli a few 
lemam), IS/. IRs 

OLIVER NEWMAN : tv New England Tale. An unfinished 

Poem, l>) the bite Rout.iir Sq^Tiin. Fcip. 8io., nnitorni with the Ten-volume Kdition 
of Mi Southey's Poetical Works, .5 s. «■ , 

GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL' WO&KS. Edited by ton 

I’nHNty. AV ith Engravings on Wood, from Designs by Members of the Etch in u 
Cum. Squaie eiown 8vo., unifoim with. * Thomson's Seasons,' 21s ; m 36s. bound in 
morocco by Hayday, on prcpaicd papci (on^y 100 copies printed), 42s. cloth. 

THE ROSE GARDEN of PERSIA : a Seiio* of Translations 

1 1 mu the Pei sian Poets By Mis* .Loimi SruAiiT Costui i o, Autboi of 1 Spo« mien* ol 
the Daily Poetry of Fiance,’ &c. Lung Svo., with Boideis punted ui (told and CMoiuu, 
18*., oi dls. 6 d. bound in moiocco by Hayday. ' # 

A PICTORIAL TOUR in the MEDITERRANEAN ; >om- 

prisnig Malta, Dalmatia, Tuikey, Asia Mmoi, Grecian Airlnpebigo, Egypt, *N tibia, 
Gieeco, Kitily, Italy, and Spam. By J. 11 Ai.i is, Member ot the Athenian Aicb.co- 
Ingu.il Society, and of the Egyptian Society' of Cano. Second Edition, (mpcual Ito., 
with upwards of 40 Litliogiaplicd Diawmgs, aud 70 Mood Engiavuigs, ill. 3». 

THE ILLUMINATED CALENDAR and DIARY for 1846; 

Containing Twelve Pages ot Facsimile from the Calendar of the uch MSS 4 Homs " of the 
Duke nl Anjou, styled King of Sicily and Jem-adem : also, Twenty -foui Pages of Diary, 
eat h illuminated with on tdaboiale Bolder, takeu tiom the same MS., and an illuinmated 
Title The Binding designed from the Framewoik of the Miiuatuie Pictures of the same 
MS, Imperial 8vo , 12 s , on poicelam papei (only 25 puntctl), 3/ ft*. 

* * vii • 

THE MAXIMS of FRANCIS GUICCIARDINI. Trans- 
lated by Emma Martin. With Notes and Parallel Passages fuun the Works of Maolua- 
velb, Lord Bacon, Pascal, Roclief ucault, Montesquieu, Bui\e, Talleyrand, M. Guizot, 
jjic, ; mid a Sketch of the Life of Giiuciarduu t Squaie leap, R\u., with Poi trait, 7 a., or 
li# bound in moiocco bv Haydc*/. 

A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, 

ami HISTORICAL, of ibe.vanous Count lies, Places, and pmicipaf-Naf uial Objects in 
the Wm Id. By J. R. M‘Cuaoch, Esq. A New Edition. 2 thick vols. 8vo., with Sj\ 
’aige Ma] s, 4/. . 

The New Articles on the British Empire aie punted sepaiately, iv a Supplement to 
the former Edition. They comprise ft. lull Account of the piesent State of the British Do- 
minions. 8vo., 5l. 

SELF-INSTRUCTION for * YOUNG GARDENERS, FO- 

RESTKRS, BAILIFFS, LAND-STEWARDS, and FARMERS, in ARITHMETIC, 
BOOK-KEEPING, &c. With Examples, showing the Applications of the* Exact 
Sciences to Horticultural aud Agricultural Pui poses. , By the late J. C5 Loudon, F.LS., 
H.S., &c. With a Memoir of the Aullioi, by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo., with Portrait of the 
Author, aud Engravings on Wood, 7s. 6d. 

LONDON; LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. " 
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THE LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION; or, How to 

Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Lot don, Author of ‘ Gardening for Ladies,’ 
&c. A New Edition, corrected and enlarged. Fcp^Svo., with Illustrations, 7s. 6 d. 

MI£S ACTON»S MODERN COOKERY, in all its Branches/ 

ieduced.to a System of Easy Piactice A New Edition, greatly improved. Fcap. 8vo., 
with Jllurtrations, 7 s, (ul. 

* XII. 

ON THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS of the BRITISH 

ISLANDS: coptprehending th^ Natural and Economical Histoiy of Sjiecies uud Breeds, 
the Description of the Properties of External Fonn ; and Observations on the Principles 
and Practice of Breeding. By David Low, Esq , F.K.S.E. 8vo., with numerous En- 
gravings on Wood, 27s. 

* XIII. 

OYER-POPULATION, and Its REMEDY : or tin Enquiry 

into the Extent and Causes of the PisUosa # pt evading among the Labounug Classes of 
the British Islands, and into the Means of Remedying it. ’By Wiiliau Thomas 
Thornton. 8vu., 1 Os. Oil. 

xiv. 

STABLE-TALK and TABLE-TALK; or. Spectacles for 

Young Npoitsmeif. By Harrv Hikovkr. 8vo., 12 s. 

‘ These lively sketches answer to their tit\o verv well Wherever Ninrnxl is welcome, there should 
be cm pal gleiting for lltirry Ilieoeer Him hook is a very clever one, and contain* many msLrnclne 
hints, .rt well as much agreeable light hcaited leading,’ — Eunuiuir. 


NOTES tin tire SCHISM irom the CHURCH of ROME, 

called the Gmnan-Catholic Church, mslituted by J. ltongc and I. Cser/.ki, in October, 
I S-J 1, on occasion of the Pilgi image to the Holy Coat at Ticves. By Samcei. Laino, 
Esq , Authoi ol" ‘ Notes of a Tiavtller, Ac. Fcp. 8vo , 5s. 


PRIESTS, WOMEN, and FAMILIES. By J. Michelet. 

Translated fiom the’Fionch (thud edition), with the Author’s permission, by C. Cocks, 
Rachel ut-cs- Lei tr?s, and Professor of the Living languages m 1he # Royal Colleges of 
Fiance. Post 8vo., 9s. * . • 

xv II. 

THE ASCENT of MOUNT ARARAT. By Dr. Friedrich 

Parrot, Professor of Natuial Philosophy m the Univeisity of Dorpat, Russian Impeiul 
Councillor of State, etc. 8vo., with a Map l»y Airowsimth, and Woodcuts, 1 -If. 

' Tins Work forms Vol. I. of Mi. Cooleys New Collection of Foreign Voyages and 
Travels — ‘The World Sun eyed in the Nineteenth Century.” 

• • 

XVIil. • 

SKETCHES from FLEMISH LIFE. In Three Tales. Trans. 

la ted from the Flemish of Hendrik Conscience. Square Rvo., with the 130 Engravings 
on Wood illustrating the original woik, Os. 

* * * 

t xix. • * 

THE ZOOLOGY of the ENGLISH POETS, corrected by 

the Writings of Modern Natmalists. By the Rev. It. H Nmvm l, Rector of Little 
Hormead. Fcap. 8vo., with Engravings on Wood, ft*. 6rf. 

* A dcUlthlful work. The untique rtnbellishmcnts expose, in a very amusing way, some of the errors 
of theeailv naturalists; the text explains and illustrates others by poetical extract# very felicitously 
chosen . — Luciary Gazette. 
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Messrs. LONGMAN and CO.'s NEW WORKS, &c.— (continued). 


AMY HERBERT. By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. Wil- 

liam Sewkil, B.D., of Exeter College, Oxford, A New Edition. 1 2 vols. Fcap. Svo., Or. 

xxr. 

GERTRUDE. A Tale. By the Author of 4 Amy Herbert.’ 

Edited by tbe Rev. Wuliam Sewell, D.D., of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 
2 vols. fcap. Svo., Or. * • 

XXII. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the BIBLE. 

Being tbe First Volume of tbe Elements of Christian Theology ; containing Proofs of the 
Authenticity and Inspuation of the Holy Scriptures ; a Summary of the History of the 
Jews; au Account of the Jewish Sects; and a buef Statement of the Contents of' the se- 
veral Books of the Old Testament. By the late Geoiice Tomlin, D.D., F.R.S., Loul 
Bishop of Winchester. Twentieth Edition. Fcap. Svo , 5s. <W. 

xJm. 

TIIE LAST DAYS of our LORD’S MINISTRY. A Course 

of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By W\i.rin Faikjuhaij Hook, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to tbe Queen. 
Fourth Editiou. Fcap. Svo., Gs. 

XXIV. 

Dedicated, by permission, to the Right IIou tbe Dowager Lilly Lylnotmi. 

THE MODERN POETICAL SPEAKER: a Collection of 

Pieces adapted for Recitation, carefully selected from flic English Roets of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Mrs. Pai.lis.eii. 12mo., Gs. * 

XXV. * 

SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY ; or, the Great Dates- of IILtory. 

Drawn up for the use of the Collegiate Schools, Liverpool, Second Edition. Square 
12mo , Is. 

XXVI. 

P. TERENTII AFRI COMCEDIA SEX, Ex Editionc 

Tu Frid God. Reinhardt. With Explanatory Notes, by D. B. Hu kie, LL.D, Head 
Master of Archbishop Suiulys’ Grammar School, Hawkalicad. New Edition. 12mo., 
Poi trait, 9s. 6 cl. 

* XXVII. 

c. JULII CuESARlS COMMEN TARII DE BELLO GAL- 

L1CO, Ex receusioneFiiANCtsti OuDtNDonm. With Explanatory Notes, and Historical, 
Geogtupliical, and Aichaeological Indexes. By Chvhies Am uov, LL.D , Jay-Professor 
of the Gieek and I^atin Languages m Columbia College, and Rectoi of the Grammar 
School. New Edition. 12mo., L. Gd. 

xxvm. 

C. CRISPI SAIsLUSTII OPERA. With an English Com- 
mentary; and Geographical and Historical Indexes. By Dr. As l noil. New Edition. 
12mo., 5s. 

XXIX. 

M. TULLII CICERONIS ORATIONES SELECTS, Ex 

lecensione Jo. Aca. Ehnksu. With at* English Commentary; and Historical, Geogra- 
phical, and Legal Indexes. By Dr. Ant.ion. New Edition. 12mo., 6s. 


x\x. 

PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TION. By R. G. Pahkeii, A.M., Author of ‘ Progressive Exercises in English Grammar,’ 
Progiessive Exercises in Rhetorical Reading,’ &c. Fourteenth Edition. 12mo., 1*. 6 d. 


LONDON; LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 
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Messrs. LONGMAN and CO.’s NEW WORKS, &c.— (continu'd). 

PLAIN TRIGONOMETRY and MENSURATION. For 

the Use of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Forming the Third Work of the Sand- 
hurst Mathematical Course. My W.Scoit, Esq., A.M., F.U.A.S., Pro (mo 1 of Mutlic- 
matLcs in the Institution. 8vo., Os. GV. 

x\xir. 

« FASJCVLUS PRIMUS III«,rotU K BRITANNIC A!* 

THJ3 FIRST CHAPTER of ENGLISH HISTORY; or 

Selections from the Writings of Cesar and Tacitus, illustrative of the early History of 
Britain. With Notes for the Use of Schools. By Wn uw Dhvke, M A., Second Master 
of Coventry Free School, ami late Fellow of St.John’s College, Cambndgc. 12mo., 
3s. Cd. , # 

• XXXIII. 

A PANORAMA of OXFORD, from the Roof of the Bodleian 

library. From a Sketch by Miss U. G. In an oblong lto. volume, price 12s. boards. 

xvxlv. 

TRIALS of the HEART. By Mrs. Bray. Complete in one 

volume. Funning Yol. VIII. of the Collective Edition ol Mis. Bbav s Novels and 
Romances. Fcup. 8vo., with Fiontispiece and Yiguttte, umlbrtn with the ‘Staudaul 
Novels, Or. . 

‘ Mm Br.ix h is dcilnmi ,v moral finm inriilruU apparently pmsenleil only to please , ,iud at the .line 
time that she deKylys mi limit tlosnti;. m-tiucls without the austerity ol dictation ’—Timii 

a XX* V. 

THE POWER of the SOUL over the BODY ; considered in 

relation to Health and Morals. By Gi oai.i; Moore, M.D., Member ol the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, Lendon, &c. Second Edition. Post 8vo., 7s. he/. 

• \XXYI. 

GERMAN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION; or, tlic Profcs- 

No compfelc'cll/?. of GeinAny. By Waulb C. Perry, Phil. 1) of the University of 
three incomplete ones which liavecce illicit, snow me eagerness with which even /(figments 
of tins extract dmaiy work have hitherto hceu sought, Tim-, Itoscw'x copy, consisting uf 
only the three first fasciculi (a volume and a hall), sold lor ‘22/. Us. tic/. , and IJMat *, 
consisting of twel vf fasciculi (loiming oulv mx volumes) sold lor 8-1/., although if was 
known at the tin* that tliay could not he completed, as it was a mle with the managcis to 
print uo nioie than what were acfually taken up by t|io SuhscMhc is c.i t the d.iy of 
publication. 

Owing to the liberality yf the Tnisfec9iii giantmg the use of the pinks and h'tUipp'ss 
for the jmrjwse ot a new edition, and the kindled spirit m which that object has ken pn>- 
moted by Du. 1) vi him, the Professoi ofAloUnj at theg,Uiiiveisity of Ox fold, the picsPnf 
puhlishei is enabled fo ofki a limited number of complete sets (not exceeding fifty), 
ca.etully coloured, with the original letter pi ess, at the extremely low puce oi 

SIXTY GUINEAS. • 

'1 hv^ 1 copies, instead of being merely done up iu twenty [Mils, ju oulinaiy bikini mg, 
heretofore, will* have the advantage of being handsomely hound m 10 vols., with gieen 
morocco backs and cumeis, the edges tmeut. % * « 

(Ju this occasion, os on the former, mo more copies will be pimted off than aie acfually 
subscribed for. 

Tins new edition will lie completed within twelve mouths fumi I he pieseut date, and the 
entile set of Wn volumes be delivered at oue time, uniformly halt-bound, as a heady 
described. 

Subscriliers who may wish to prepay their subscription, will be allowed a discount, of 
five guineas. 
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BOOKS JVST PUBLISHED 

i 

BY IIENRY G. BOHN, YORK STREET, CO VENT GARDEN. 


R OSCOE’S LIFE and PONTIFICATE of LEO the TENTH, 

new and much improved editibn, edited by h’i3 son, Thomas Roscok, complete in 
2 stout vols. 8vo., handsomely printed, with 2 line portraits, and numerous illustrative 
engnmngs, extra cloth, 1/. 4s. . 

ROSCOE’S LIFE of LORENZO de MEDICI, called/* The 

M \on 1 1 1 cent,’ new and much improved edition, edited by his son, Thomas" Rose ox, 
complete in 1 stout vol. 8vo., handsomely printed, with 3 line poitrait9 and numerous 
copperplate engravings, introduced as head and tail pieces, extra cloth, 12s. 

’ Works of unniiestinnalile genius and uncoininon meiit. They 1 dd the name of ltoscoc to the wry 
first rank of English Classical Historians.’ — Pursuit* oj Jjitirntuie. 

‘ Itoscoe is, I think, by fir the he.t of our flistonaus, liotli for beauty of style and for deep reflections 1 
and his truuslutions of jiootrj mo equal to tho originals.’ — Hut arc !Vi 'tl/mlt;. 

'Hiose elegant library editions conlaiu Ihe latest corrections and additions of tlie 
author, which are all copyright. The notes 'Are placed at the foot of the page, the historical 
documents at the end ol the volume, and tlit whole of the plates originally published m 
tiie Quarto Editions aio given as head and tail pieces. 

BINGHAM’S ANTIQUITIES of the CHRISTIAN 

CHUUCil, new and improved editihu, carefully revised, with an enlarged index, com- 
plete 111 2 vols imperial 8vo., handsomely pi inter! , extra cjptli, 1/. 11s. Od. 

• 1 Singh am is a writer who does equal honour to t »he English clergy mid to the English nation, and 
whoso learning is, only to be equalled bj his moderation and impartiality .’— ’Quarto r/y Mcvicti'. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ WORKS, comprising his 

Discourses delivered at the ltoyal Academy, on the Theory and ^Practice of Painting; 
also his Journey to Flanders and Holland, with Ci itacisms ou Pictuies — Du Fresnoy’s Art 
of Pamling, in Euglisii Verse, with the original Latin text subjoined, and Notes — A 
Tabular View of Painteis, from the revival of the Art to the beginning of the last Century 
— To which is prefixed, a Memoir of the Author, with Remaiks on his Professional 
Charucter, illustrative of Ins Pi maples and Practice, by Hi.Nin William Blfciiev, 
2 vols. fcap. 8vo. with portrait, 10s. 

TOMLINE’S (Bishop or Winchester) INTRODUCTION 

to the STUDY of the BIBLE, or ELEMENTS of CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, 
continuing Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, a Summary 
of the History of the Jews, mi Account of the Jewish Sects, and. a Hue;’ Statement of the 
Contents of the sc'feial Books of the Old and New Testaments. Nineteenth edition, 
elegantly punted on fine papci. 12mo., extra cloth, 3s. 6d. 

To meet the temper of the times this popular and excellent manual lias been reduced to 
a very low price. 

*' A manual for students In divinity , which ra»y lie lend with advantage by the most cxiuiiunivd 
div me.' — Mm 1/1’s J > 1 tun ' . 

BROWN’S ILLUSTRATIONS of the LAND and FRESH 

WATER CONCHOLOGY of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, with Figures, 
Descriptions, and Localities cf all the Species, royal 8vo , containing, «5n 27 huge plates, 
330 figuies of all the known British Species, iu their full size, accuialely drawn from 
nature, extra cloth, 10* s (irf. 

* ■— the same, with the PJates beautifully coloured, extra cloth, 15s. 

This is an extremely cheap book, and *he only one which gives ai j. the Biitisli species 
111 their full si/«. 


MANTELL’S (DR.) NEW GEOLOGICAL WORK. 

THE MEDALS of CREATION, or. First Lessons in 

Gkolouy, and in the Stud* ok Organic Remains; including Geological’ Exclusions to 
the Isle of Sbeppy, Brighton, Lewes, Tilgate Forest, Cliarnwood Forest, Foringduu, 
Swindon, Caine, Bath, Bristol, Clifton, Matlock, Crich Hill, &c. by Gideon Alolhnon 
Mantei.l, Esq., LL.1)., F.R.S., &c., 2 thick vols. &ap. 8vo., with coloured plates, and 
several hundred beautiful woodcuts of Fossil Remains, cloth, elegantly gilt,.l/. It. 
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HENRY G. BOHN'S LIST — {continued). 


WATERS TON'S 0YCL6P/EDIA of COMMERCE, mer- 
cantile LAW, FINANCE, COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY and NAVIGA- 
TION, new edition, including the New Tariff (complete to the present time), the 
Fiikvcii Tariff as far as it concerns this County’, ami a Tieatise oil the Piinciples, 
Practice, and History of Commerce, one very thick closely printed vol. 8vo. (000 pages), 
with four maps, ext i d cloth, 10s. fid. 

FOSTER’S ESSAYS : (on Decision of Character ; on a Man’s 

Writing Alemoirs of himself; on the Epithet Rom ant ic ; on the aversion of Men of Taste 
to Evangelical Religion, Ac.) fcap 8vo., eighteenth edition, cloth, 0s. 

‘Ill-lie read, with tlie greatest arimirilion, tlie Essnvs of Mr Foster He is one of the most profound 
and eloquent writers that England has ever prod need ' — Sn Jamr* MathnUnh 

FOSTER’S ESSAYS on the EVILS of POPULAR IGNO- 

ItANCE, new edition, elegantly printed, in flap. 8vo., now flret pi infer! uniformly with 
hjp ‘Essays on Decision of Character,’ cloth, 5*. 

‘Mr Foster always conudeieil tins lus best work, jml the oue la winch lie wished lus literal} cliims 
tqi be estimated Its not having sold to anjlhni;: like the extent of his other Kssa>» w as, he used to s i\ , 
a proof of tlio Popular Ignorance.’ • 

'A work which, populai and admired as it confessed! v is, has never met.willi tlie tliousindth part of 
the attention which it deserves It appeals to me that we me now at a crisis, in tin state of our county 
and of tHe world, which renders the reasonings amt exhortations of that eloquent production appli- 
cable and ill gent bejond all power of mine to express .’ — Ih I*i/c S,n it/i. 

SOWERBY’S CON.CHOLO G IC AL MANUAL, new edition, 

considerably enlarged, with numerous woodcuts in the Introduction, and additional 
copper-pl&tes, containing m all upwaids of c£l) figutes, 8vo., doth, 1/. Os. 

— ■ ; the same, the plates beautifully coloured, gilt cloth, 2/. Os. 

Tliis is the only work which, in a moderate compass, gives u comprehensive view of 
Conchology, according to tlie present ad winced state of tlie science. It will not only lie 
found useiul to ifll wiio wish to acquire an elementary acquaintance with the subject, but 
also to the piolicicnt, as a book of teference. 

BURKE’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of HERALDRY, or 

GENERAL ARMORY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, comprising a 
Regisfiy of all Armorial Bearings, Ciesfs and Mottoes, fiom tlie earliest period to the 
present time, including the late Grants by tlie College of Arms. With an Introduction to 
Heraldry, and a Dictionary of Terms. Thud edition, with a Supplement ; one very huge 
vol. impel ial 8v(^,*lieaut dully printed in small tyite in double columns liy Wiiutini,- 
ti am, embellished with an elabointe frontispiece, richly illuminated is gold and coloms; 
also woodcuts; extra cloth boards, full gilt back, price L l: Of. , 

This most elaborate work contains upwards of 30,000 annoiial beai ing*, and mcoiporatcs 
all that have hitheito been. given by Guillim, Edmondson, Collins, Nighvt, Deny, Robson, 
and utheis, besides many thousand names it huh have never appealed in any previous 
Work. This volume, m fact, in a small tSompags, but without abudgmeut, contains mine 
matter than four ordinary quartos. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE REV. DR. MILL. 

In 8vo , price 12r., 

CERMONS preached in JJENT, 1845, and on several former 

C Occasions, before the University of Cambridge. By W.«H. MILL, D.D., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambiidfte. and Principal of Bishop's College, Calcutta; 
Chaplain to His Giacethe Archbishop of Canterbuiy. 

* Rivinotous, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place ; 

■ • aud Deioiitons, Cambridge. 

Of whom may be hail, by tlie same Auttior, 

*1. .AN ANALYSIS of BISHOP PEARSON S EXPOSITION of the CREED. 

2. FIVE StiRMONS on OUR LORD’S TEMPTATION, fis. firf. 
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. NEW BOOKS, REDUCED IN PRICE, 

« 

OF WHICH THE EDITIONS ARE THE PROPERTY OF 

HENRY G. BOHN, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


QIR HARRIS NICOLAS’S HISTORY of the ORDERS 

O of KNIGHTHOOP of the BRITISH EMPIRE : with an Account of the Medals, 
Crosses, nml Clasps which have been conferred for Naval and Military Services * together 
with a History of the Order of the Guelphs of Hanover, 4 vols. imp. 4 to . 5 splendidly printed 
and illustrated hy numerous line woodcuts of Badges, Ciosses, Collais, Stars, Medals, 
Ribbands, Clasps, Ac.. and many large Plates splendidly illuminated in Gold and 
Colouis, including full lengfli Portraits of Queen YictAiia, Pi nice Albert, the King of 
Hanover, utid the Dukes of Cambridge and Sussex, stiongly and elegantly hoarded in cloth, 
with leather backs, published at 14/. 14s , reduced to 71. 7s. 

the * tme, with the plates liclily colouicd, but not illuminated, and witluftif 

the four exti a poi trails, 4 t ols. strongly boarded 111 cloth, reduced to 4/. 14s. Gr/. 

‘ Sir Harris Nicolas lus produced IV fust oomflkehensive llistorv of the British Orders of Knight- 
liood, and it is one ol tile most elnliorately prepared and splendidly punted works (hat m er issued firmi 
the press. 'I lie Author appears to 11s to ire nogli cted 110 sourees of mtoimatiou and to Iium* cxhamled 
them, as tir.vs reganls the genei ol scope and tmrpose of the impitl} The gi.iphlt-ul lllustfattnns are 
such .is heionie .1 w oik ol tin* eharieter upon sueh a subject , at, ot * ourse, u lav ish tost. The lesomues 
of the rctentlv reined art of wood engraving hast* lieen combined with tho new nit ot printing in 
t olours, so as to produce a rich effect, almost mailing that of the uinu.istu illuminations. Such a book 
is sure ol tt plate in eteiv gieat lihrny. It tout tins mattei e ileuYded to liitue^ extensile classes ol 
leacleis, and w e hope bv nui specimen to excite tli^i enuosity ’ — < imntnti / Ur 1 teie 

THE OXFORD CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES of UNI- 
VERSAL HISTORY, from the e.u host Period to the present Time ; in whit; li all flip 
great Events, Civil, Religious, Scientific, and Liteiary, of tho various Nations of the 
World, are placed, at one view, under the eye of thc*Readei, in a Senes of parallel columns, 
so a 9 to exhibit the state of the whole Civilized World at any epoch, am}" at the same time 
fmm a continuous chain of History, w ith Genealogical Tables of all the principal Dynas- 
ties. Complete in 3 Sections, viz. . I. Ancient History. Us Middle Ages. HI. Modem 
History. With a most complete Index to the entne work, folio, half-bound, morocco, 
letteied on liatk and sides. Oxford, Talboys, 1839, reduced to 1/. Is. 

Tins comprehensive and beautifully executed volume is one of the rtmst aidunusand 
eelebiafed imdeilnkiiigs produced by the cntei prising publisher. It is compiled with the 
utmost care and reseaich. from the best works on the subject, both FJpghsh andFoieign, 
including those of Bredow, Le Sage, Lavoisne, Hase, Heeien, JJumbeck, nrid Vehse , col- 
lated and verified vtfith the treatises of Usher, Blaiif Hale, Bell, Fynes Clinton, Sic. Ac. 
At any peridil Aoni the Deluge* to the piesent day, the reader may at one view see the 
Political, Ecclesiastical, Scientific, and Liteiary state of the whole world ; eveiy opening 
being divided into numerous columns accmding to the nation^ then hi existence, ami each 
column devoted to a concise (Jhronolog 1 c. 1 l History of that nation. It is accompanied by 
st most elaborate Index, by which the reudei m enabled 111 a moment to turn to the duff 
and particulars of eveiy principal event in the history of the world. A more desirable 
book for library refeieiue, or fir school or rollege use, can hardly he conceived. It is 
vastly stipeuor to all former systems of Chronology. # m 

IJLERIJVS HISTORICAL WORKS, TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, VI/ — 

H KEREN’S • HISTORICAL RESEARCHES into Mho 

POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, and TRADE of the ANCIENT* NATIONS of 
AFRICA; including the Carlhagiriiifti* Ethiopians, and Egyptians, second edition, cni- 
reettd throughout, with art Index, Life if the Author, new Appendixes, Ac. Ac., 2 vols. 
ftvo,, extra cloth. Oxfoid, 1838, 1/. 4a, 

HEERENS HISTORICAL RESEARCHES into, the 

POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, and TRADE of the ANCIENT NATIONS of ASIA, 
including the Persians, Phawiciaus, Babylonians, Scythians, and Indians, new and im- 
proved edition, complete in 2 vols. 8 vo., elegantly printed, 1/. 4s. 

1 Ft ofessor fleeren’s Hlatoncal Researches stand in the very highest rank among those with which 
moth ru Weimany has enrichi d the literature of Europe ’ — Quarterly Urwrw. 

a in work is os learned ns a professed eommentnry on the ancient historians and geographers, and as 
e’.ti running as a modem liook of travels ’ — Edinburgh Review 
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HENRY G. BOHNS LIST — (continued), 

HEEREN’S HISTORY *of the POLITICAL SYSTEM -ef 

EUROPE and its COLONIES, from its formation at the close of the Fifteenth Century, 
to its re-cstublishment upon the Fall of Naixdeon, fifth edition, 2 vols. 8vo. extra cloth. 
Oxford, 1831, 18*. 

' The hf st histoiy of Modem Europe that has yet appeared, and it is likely long to lemam without u 
nvnl ’—Athcnaum. * 7 ° 

HBEREN’S HISTORICAL TREATISES, I. The Political 

Consequences of the Reformation. II. The Rise, Progiess, ami Practical IiiHiipiicp of 
Political T heoues. a III. The Rise and Growth of the Continental Interests of Great 
Britain, 8 V o., extra cloth. Oxford, 1830, 7*. 6 d. 

HE E REN'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY, parti- 
cularly with rcglrd to the Constitutions, the Commerce, and the Colonies of the States ol 
Antiquity, thud edition, corrected and lmpioved, 8vo. extra cloth. Oxfnid, Tulhoys. 
1810, 12*. J 

•^Ve never letnemlici to liavo seen a work in which so much useful knowledge was comh need into so 
small a rompiss. A c, ireful examination lotmnres us that this book will he uselul tor our English 
ln ,r h«?i schools or collegea, and ’will roiitnhute lo duw attention to tlu* better and move m^iuetiM* puits 
«>< history — Qua) tn fy Joui ml of Education. « 

HEEREN’S MANUAL o i ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY", for 

the USE of SCHOOLS and PRIVATE TUITION, compiled from the Works of 
A. H. L. Heeken, l‘2mo , cloth. Ovfoid, 18,\’5, 2*. . 

‘ The name of the authoi is a sufficient warrant for the accuracy of the information contained m this 
compendium, and lli$excti lienee of its arrangement It is o saleable addition to our list ol school books ’ 
— Attn /id uoy m 

LIV1I IIISTORIA, ex rccensione Dr mci^nborchii ct 

Kni.vs.iiGf Annotationes Ck&yikrii, Stbothii, Roperti, Haschig, Niebuhrit, Wajii- 
sMurini, ct suas addglit Titvvi.ns Twins. J. C. B. Coll. Umv Oxon. Soci us et Tutor. 
Cum Indice amplftsinm. 4 vols. 8vo., tdoth lettered. Oxford, 1841, 1/. 8*. 

Tins is the best'and most useful edition of Livy ever published in octavo, and is pieferred 
at all onr Universities mid classical schools. It is most carefully edited by J)r. Twiss, 
fnmi the text of I)iakenhorch,"as ret ised hy Ivieyssig, from the collation of some important 
Manuscripts in the Bain brig and A lenna libraries, and is accompanied by an admirable 
selection ol the most uselul explanatory notes of Crevier, Stroth, Rupert i, Haschig, and 
otlieis, and the Ciiticnl animaih eisions of Nicbuhi, V\ achsmuth, and othei late German 
philologists. 

ELLENDT’-S GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON to 

SOPHOCLES, translated Jfy CvRin,^vo., extra cloth. Ovfoid, Talbgys, 1841, 6*. G d. 

CARY 7, S GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON to'IIERO- 

DOT US, adapted to Ihe Text of Gaisford and Baelir, and all other CiViong, 8vo., cloth 
lettered. 1843, 8*. 

SOWERBY’S OONCHOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; ov 

Coloured Figures of all the hitherto Uufigmed Sliells, complete m 200 parts. 8vo , com- 
prising several .thousand figures, of Shells, all beautifully coloured. 1841-45, published at 
15/ v reduced to 7/» 10% 

SWEET'S CISTINEvE ; or Natural Order of Cistus, or Rock 

Hosq,*30 Nos., foiming 1 vol. royal 8vo., complete, with 112 henuJifully coloured plates., 
extra cloth. 18 28, published at 5/. D*., reduced to 21. 12*. 6d. 

SWEET'S FLORA AUSTRApJtSICA, .or * Selection of 

Handsome or Cuiious Plants, Nativft of New Holland and the South Sea Islands. 
13 Nos, forming 1 vol. royal 8vo., complete, with 56 beautifully colouied plates, extra 
cloth. p 1827-28, published at 3/. 15*., reduced to 1/. 16*. 


lorming A/Ouecuoiis, otc., uy \*. c . ivichahusuh, r.u>o.,ui vub oruwu museum, seconu 
edition, considerably enlarged and improved, l thick vol. post 8vo., illustrated by upwards 
of 260 woodcuts, cloth lettaed, 8*. „ 
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t HENRY G. BOHN S LIST — (continued). 

' PORTER'S PROGRESS of Pie NATION, in its various 

Social ami Economical Relations, from tlic beginning of the Nineteenth Century to the 
present Time, 3 vols. post 8vo., extra cloth. 1841, 13s. 

• A book, of the very highest character We strongly recommend Mr. Porter's excellent work to the 
attention of nil who leel interested in ton ling an estimate of the Mel fare of the nation.’ — Athencrum. 

ARCHBISHOP MAGEE’S WORKS, comprising Discourses 

and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement and Sacrifice; Serrpons, and 
Visitation Charges. YV’ith a Memoir of Ins Life hy the Rev. A. 11. Kknney, D.D., 2 vols. 
Svo., extra cloth. 1812, 18s. « 

‘ Discovers “mill deep research, Jidda so much valuable information, and affords so many helps to the 
refutation of enor, ns to cnn.titnte the most valuable tieusuie of biblical learning, of which a Christian 
scholar can be possessed. ' — Chn- tmn Obit net 

REV. ROBERT HALL’S WORKS, with . a Memoir of his 

Life, by Dr. O. Gregorv, and a critical estimate of hU Character and Writings, by the 
Rev. John Foster. New edition, G vols. fcap. bvo., cloth letteied (just published). 
1814, V. 7s. • 

— ~ - the same, in G vols. 8vo., v'ery handsomely printed in a latge type; cloth 

letteied. 1813, 21. 2s. 

‘Whoever wishes to seethe English Language m its period ion mu it read the writings of tout great 
Dn me, Itobert Hall He combines the beauties of Johnson. Addison, and llurkc, without llieir 
imperfections ’ — Dutj/Ud Stneart 

SIMEON’S WORKS, including his Skeletons of SjhiVoks 

and Hon v Homiletit i-, or Discourses digested into one continued Sm > ei , and forming a 
Commentary upon every Rook of the 01d*aiul New Testament; to which are annexed an 
improved edition <tf Claude’s Essay on the Conri{x>sition of a Scimon, and very compre« 
hensive Indexes. Edited by the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, 21 vols.,8vo., extra 
cloth, contents letteied, 71. 7s. 

MAXWELL’S LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON, 

3 handsome vols. 8vo , embellished with numerous highly finished Ime engravings by 
Cooprr and other eminent artists, consisting of Battle-pieces, Pot traits. Military Plans, 
and Maps; besides a great number of line wood cngrtivings ; elegant in gilt cloth, 
1839-41, published at 3/. 7s., reduced to 1/, 10s. 

the same, large paper, proof impressions of the plates on India paper, very 

few jirinted ; gilt cloth, 31. 3 s. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In a few dnjs will lie published, • • 

CARY’S lhARLY -FRENCH l*OETS, a Series of Notices 

and Translations, with an Ini roductmy Sketch of the History of Fietich Poetry. Edited 
by Ins Son, the Rev. Henry Carv, M.A., Worcester College^ Oxford, fcap. Svo. Nearly 
ready. 

'• CARY’S LIVES cf ENGLISH POETS, from Johnson 

to Kikke White, designed as a Coutriuation of ‘Johnsons Lives,’ edited by his Son. 
fcap. 8vo. Nearly ready. ■ ^ 


the 

A Tl 


[E COMMITTEE of the ST. ALBAN'S ARCHITEC- 

TURAL SOCIETY desire to announce that arrangements have 'been made for the 


immediate publication of an Hisfu^al and ^Descriptive Account of the ABBEY 
CHURCH of ST. ALBAN ; and that»MR. Jewitt, of Oxford, is engaged In pteparing 
the Illustrations for the wotk. They also propose, as soon as a sufficient number of 
Subscribers cau be obtained to guarantee its success, to commence a more extended work 


on the same subject, with a view to the complete development of the Architectural .features 
of the building. 

Gentlemen desirous of uiding in these objects, or of»becoming Members of the Society, 
are requested to communicate with the Hkv. H. J. B. Nicholson, D.D., Rectory, 
St. Albans; with the Secretaries, the Rev. C. Bout ell, M.A., Sawbridge Vicarage, 
St. Albans; and G. W. Lydkkker, Esq., M.A., 4, Hare Court) Inner Temple; or With 
Mr. Bell, Publisher to the Society, 180, Fleet Street, London. • 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 

PRINTED FOR TAYLOR AND WALTON, 

28, UPPER GOWER STREET. 

OUTLINE of the METHOD of ANALYSIS in the 

• GIESSEN LABORATORY. With a Preface by Professor Liebig. 8vo. 

PARNELL'S ELEMENTS of CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 

QUALITATIVE and QUANTITATIVE. Second Edition, revised throughout, and 
enlarged by the addition of 200 pages. 8vo. 14 s. cloth. 

The NATURE anti TREATMENT of CANCER. By 

Wai.tek Hat i is Wats he, M.D., Professor of Pathological Anatomy in University College, 
Physician to University College Hospital, and to the Hospital for Consumption and Dis- 
caJes of the Client. 1 vol. 8vo., with Illiishations. 

• 

ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA and THERA- 

PKUTICS. By E. Ballard, M.D., Medical Tutor in University College, and A. B. 
Gakkod, M.I)., Lecturer on Mateiia Medica in the Aldersgate School of Medicine. 
8vo. wrtlj numerous Diagrams on wood, 12*. clofli. 

. LECTURES on NATURAL* and DIFFICULT PARTU- 

iution. By Edwahp W. Muxipin, A. M., M.D., Professor of Midwifery in University 
College, and formeily Assistant Physician to the Dublin Lying-in Hospital. I vol. 8ru., 
w ith numerous Eiigtavifigs on wood, 9*., 

Dr. QUAfN’S ANATOLIY. Fifth Edition. Edited by Dr. 

' Sharp by and Mr. Quain. Part II. containing the FASCIAE, VESSELS, and NERVOUS 
SYSTEM. Also the CONTINUATION of the GENERAL ANATOMY. 8vo. (Just 

published.') . « 

Part I. /trice 13*. Part III., completing the wot h y uull be ready early in 1846. 

LECTURES* to .FARMERS on AGRICULTURAL CHE- 

MISTUY. By Alexander Pet/holdt. People's Edition . Post Svo. 4*. Gtf. sewed, or 
Us. cloth. 

. ON ARTIFICIAL MANURES. By # Justus Liebig, M.D.,* 

Professor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen. Fcap. 8vo., (w/. sewed. 

Dr. THOMAS YOUNG’S LECTURES on NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY and the MECHANICAL ARTS. A new Edition , with References and 
Notes. • By the Rev. P. KELtlflb, M.A., F.R.S., Loud, and Edinb., Jate Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge, Professor of Mathematics, &c. in the University of Edinburgh. 
2 vols. 8vo. with -13 Copper-plates, 1/. 4*. cloth. •> '* ^ • 

OUTLINES of CHEMISTRY, for the USE of STUDENTS. 

By W ibLiAM Grbuorv, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 
Complete in 1 vol. fcap. 8vo., 12s. clotli. 

, Part I. —(Inorganic Chemistry), 3*. clotli. 

Part II.— (Organic Chemistry), 7s. cloth. 

Q. Rev. No. 153. 


D 
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THE CORREGGIO FRESCOES, 

AT PARMA; 

ENGRAVED BY THE CHEVALIER TOSCIII, 

Member of the Prussian Order of Merit, Officer of the Legion of Honour, Member of the 
Institute of Fiance, &c. &c. &c. 

DEDICATED TO HER MAJESTY THE DUCHESS OF PARMA; 

And published in tlm Comilrj under the Patronage of 

Ills ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 

AND 

THE MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION FOR THE PROMOTION 
AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE ARTS; 

By Messrs. Paul and Dominic Cocnaohi and Co., 14, Pall-Mall East, 
Publisheis to her Majesty. 

fplME, and changes in human 'affairs often more destructive 

I- than time, having caused such serious mj mes to the Frescoes of Correggio .is to 
threaten at an early date their nrepaiable and complete desfiuctioii, her Majesty the 
Duchess of Parma has expressed a desire to remedy in some measure this jfrogressive 
decay, by diiectmg that theie should be preserved for c\ei, as far as possible, a just idea 
of the magnificent, poetical, and most graceful compositions of one of the greatest, geniuses 
who have ever done honour to the Fine Arts. For this fan pose her IV^ijesly gave a com- 
mission to Paolo Toschi for the execution sf accurate drawings of all the Frescoes of Cor- 
reggio which are at Parma, and which are indeed .the only Frescoes existing in the woihl 
by that master. At the saine lime her Majesty directed that some by Parmigiauo, which, 
being equally damaged, threaten to become vciy soon iini’itelligililo to the most expeit 
artists, should he copied in the same manner. Inconsequence of tfns cyder, Paolo Toschi, 
aided by his school and Professor Callegari, lias produced drawings m water-cnloius, of 
dimensions sufficient to express not only the composition, but the thamctci of the toiins, 
and the effect of the wonderful chiaroscuro. 

Engravings on Copper of all these designs have been alteady begun in the school of 
Paolo Toschi, under whose immediate duectiou the undeitaking will he completed, m the 
shortest time consistent with its due execution . it is not, perhaps, presumptuous to asset i 
that one of the vastest and most magnificent works of eugiavnig ever *kuown will he the 
result. 

The Designs prepared for engraving are as follows — • 

The subject of the Cupola of the Cathedral is The Assimiption of the Virgin. The 
painter has imagined that t\e octagon foira, tiom which the cupola uses, embraces the 
space of earth in which was the sepulchre of the Madonna ; for tins purpose, upon the 
octagon itself, from whence the great vault springs, runs a balustiade, and upon that is a 
candelabrum at each of the eight angles, with a number of buys between, engaged in light- 
ning the wax tapers or burning incense and odoriferous herbs. In trout of the balustiade, 
and also on the base of the cup«*a, stand the Apostles disposed mound, looking upwaiils 
with astonishment, as if dazzled by the great light of the Celestial Host, who transport the 
Virgin ; and, above, Heaven appeals open to receive lici. The angel Gabncl descends to 
meet her, ami (he difieient hierarchies of the blessed cucle around Ji nr* In ordei ‘o avoid 
converging lines, which are^acon in engravings of cupolas, and also tllat this magnificent 
and sublime composition may be better understood, the cupola has been divided into s x 
large drawings ■ four for the Apostles and the balustiade. and two for the Gloiy and the back- 
ground. The designs are divided in such a uiuiiiier that, if desired, the two of the fciloiy 
may be united ; a:id also that part of\'% cupola which cm responds with the principal group 
of the same may lie placed beneath; aid thus the principal and most poetic part of the 
whole composition can be placed at once under tHte eye, and so the other parts be perfectly 
comprehended. In the four arches under the cupola are represented the four protectors ol 
the city of Parma^— Sc. Hilary, St. Bernard, St. John the Baptist, and St. Thomas, each 
occupies an arch, attended by angels, symbolical of the virtues of the saint, and with the 
emblems and ornaments of his dignity. 

In the Cupola of the Church of St.John is represented a Vision of that Saint. He, in 
extreme old age, and the last surviving Ajiostle, beholds in a moment of ecstasy bis com- 
panion* in Heaven, who form a circle around their Master resplendent iu all His glory.. The 
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THE CORREGGIO FRESCOES — continued 

Saint is alone upon the earth, and is depicted below all the others at the extieme edge 
of the cupola. He kneels upon a rock, Ijts arms leaning on a book, which is supported 
before him by an eagle, and with his face turned to the centre of the cupola, where stands 
the Saviour. The Apostles are placed around, and supported by a number of boys, of 
whom tiie very clouds are full. The subject of this grand composition has been divided 
in the following manner: — One large drawing is occupied by St. John and the three 
Apostles, earnestly looking down upon him from their celestial abode; and this forms the 
principal group, upon which the whole composition depends. Another diawmg represents 
the Saviour, with a background of numberless heautiful boys. Four others depict the 
remaining groups of the Apostles. Each of the foui arches by which the cupola is sus- 
tained represents an Evangelist, with a Doctor of the Church, — viz., St. John with St. Au- 
gustine, St. Matthew'with St. Jerome, St. Mark with^St. Giegory, St. Luke with St Am- 
brose; all seated m various attitudes upon clouds/aud supported by graceful cliildien. 
In the same Church is also painted, on a lunette over a small lateial door, St. John in 
youth, in the act of writing under Bivine inspiration ; and of this also a sepaiate drawing 
has been made. 

The Cham tier painted by Correggio in the Convent of St. Paul represents a Grotto of Diana, 
ben%ith the level of the ground, covered with a roof of verduie and vine foliage ; having 
within sixteen oval apertures, corresponding in member with the spaces niteijxised between 
the sections of the vaulted roof. Fiom each of these ovals children are seen peeping in and 
out as they pass around the grotto. The composition is varied in each of the ovals. They 
bear various symbols or attributes of the goddess, and implements of the chase. Under 
these medallions are as many mrhes, containing vaiious small statues ; and below, round 


lutviii^. Aiicir ntii aiBti ufs an i/uimics nrLUtiii wi luo vytiaiuitct. 

.To complete the publication of all the Frescoes of Coneggio which are known, there 
remain three smaller, which, having been taken from the walls of the edifices in which 
they were originally painted, weie removed to another situation at I’arma. The fiist is 
A Madonna Crowned, wtuch at present stands at the end of the Ducal Lihtary, originally 
painted in the choir of the befoie-nameu Church of St John, which was aftei wards re- 
built. The sccond*.is A Madonna della Sc.ila, so named iroin an Oratory demolished 
dining the last French government of the city, aud is now ui the Gallery of the Academy. 
'J he last represents The Annunciation, and was given to the church of the same name, 
where, although it has suffered much liom time, it is still preserved ovei a small altar : it 
formerly existed in the church of the castle, now demolished. These three Frescoes will 
form part of the worlc. 

There aie four most beautiful Frescoes by Parmigiano in the Church of St. John de 
Moriaci Cassinesi, wliiqli are seen on the corbels of the arches of two side chapels. The 
limiter has represented, — 1. The Martyrdom of St. Agatlia ; 2. St. George on Hoiseback , 
U. St. Lucia and St. Apollofua; and 4. Two graceful Figurqp of Deacons. These foui 
pictures will form four engrnvings. * 

So considerable u numbei of subjects, all of different size, the severe and finished stvle 
which it is intended to pi eservjj m the engraving, and the desire to make these sublime 
pictures known rather by prints, to be exhibited, in frames, than by book plates, aie the 
chief reasons winch prevent the publication of so vast a wtgk from being subjected to the 
.custom of publishing it in numbers of equal form, and at determined periods. The 
Chamber in the Couvent of St. Paul, and the Frescoes of Parmigiano alone, can be 
udapted to such 'a mjjtho^ of publication ; and both will, therefore, he published in Six 
Numbers, of Four Prints in each, with explanatory Letterpress, *and with a Portrait of her 
Majesty the Duchess of Parma, to whom it is a most grateful duty to dedicate the whole 
'woik. This portrait will be engraved by Paolo Toschi. . 

The Number of these Prints will' amount to Twenty-four, two otlieis being added to show 
the original and beautiful Friezes under each of the tweeCupolas, the one qpmposed of boys 
ami flowers, the other with the emblems alone of the Jour Evangelists, variously alternated. 
The descriptive Letterpress will be written by'Pietro Giordum. The larger Prints will 
come out alternately with the Numbers; and it will form a rule that these shall succeed 
each other in such older as to complete the subject, or agree with the connexion. By such 


value. Such au advantage will he held in greater account, when it is considered that 
these admirable Paintings, already devoted to certain destruction, are very little known , 
and that* the rude engiavings hitherto made are unable to give the most distant idea of 

D 2 
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THE CORREGGIO F RESCOES — continued. 


them. It is thought 1 that, to complete go great and serious a work, a period of several 
years will be required. 

The undertaking will be divided into Two Series, and will contain Forty-eight En- 
gravings : viz. — 

10 — Rendering the Cupola of the Cathedral. 

14 — The Cupola of St. Jolyi, with the Three other Frescoes by Correggio. 

24 — Church of St. Paul and Chamber of St Paul. 

Subscribers will be allowed the option of discontinuing their Subscription at the termi- 
nation of the First Series. 

The Engravings will appear in the following order, viz. — 

1st. The Cupola of St. Giovanni, the Lunette of the same, the Tlnee 

other Frescoes by Coireggio ...... 1 1 Prints. 

Aral tire Chamber of St. Paul, ami Frescoes by Parmigiano . 24 ,, 

2nd. The Cupola of the Dome . . . . . . * . 10 „ 

Thirty Artists’ Proofs will be taken before all letters, and 120 Proofs. To this number 
the Proof will be strictly limited. 

The Plates will be printed in tire Cavalier Toridri's printing-office, under his own imme- 
diate dnectioii ; and no impression will l>s issued unless it be in a perfect stale. 

The publication of the work will commence in February, 1846. 


The SoirscRirrioN Price is as foilows . — 


First Series— The Fourteen Prints, composing tire Cupola of St. Giovanni and the Tlnee 
other Frescoes by Coneggio. 



' 

- OO 

Prni h 

. - 

Proofs. 



£. 

s. 

d. 

£. **. 

d. 

1, Group of St. John . . 

• « 

. 5 

5 

0 

10 10 

0 

1, The Savioru in Glory . 


. 2 

2 

0 

4 -4 

0 

4, Groups of the Apostles, at 21. 2s. each 

. 8 

% 

0 

16 16 

0 

4, The Arches, at 31. 3s. eat h 

• « 

. 12 

12 

t> * 

25 i 

1) 

1 , St. John, lunette . . 

• • 

. 1 

5 

0 <■ 

2 U* 

f) 

1, The Annunciation . . 

• • 

. 1 

1 

0 * 

2 2 

0 

1, La Madonna della S< ala . 

• • 

. « 2 

2 

0 

4 4 

0 

1, The Madonna Crowned . 

• m 

. 1 

11 

6 

3 3 

0 



£31 

f. 

6 . 

68 13 

0 


The Twenty-four Prints composing the Chamber of St. Paul, and the Frescoes by 

Partnigiuuo. 


2, Frescoes by Parmigiano 
2,^ Ditto 

l.^’llie Diana, by Coneggio 
IB, Groups of Roys 

1, Spvccalo 

2, Friercs ol the Cupola 


. Prints. 


at lor. each, 


£. 

18 


0 


Proofs. 
£ r. d. 
36 0 () 


Second Series— The Ten Prints composing the Cupola of the Cathedral. 


1, Representing half the Glory of the Madonna 

1, Tire remaining half .... 

2, The Ruluatrade 1 . , 

Ditto* . .[ ^ 4/* 4 f . each 

4, The Arches, ’at 3/. 1 3s. hd. each . . 


Prints/ e 


7 17 
5 5 

16 16 
14 14 


£41 12 G 


Proofs. 


£. *. d : £. «. d.' 


13 15 
10 10 

33 12 
29 8 


89 5 0 


For the Thirty AilisU* Proofs the price is fixed at three times that of the Prmts. 


Published in England, and Subscribers’ Names receiver!, by 
Messrs. PAUL and DOMINIC COLNAGHI and CO., 14, Pull mall Ead, 
Publishers to hei Majesty and the Royal Family. 
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This Day is published, 3 vols., 8vo., 42 s. 

L I.V E S 

THE LORD CHANCELLORS 

. AND KEEPERS OF TIIE GREAT SEAL 

OF ENGLAND, 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TILL THE REIGN OF GEORGE IV. 

‘BY LORD CAMPBELL. 

FIRST SERIES— TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 

1 If the work should be worthily finished, my ambition is, that it may 
amuse tfie general reader; that it may afford some instruction to those who 
wish to become well acquainted with our constitutional history; above all, 
that ifmay excite the young student of the law to emulation and mJustry, 
and confirm in Jus mind the liberal and honourable maxims which ought 
ever to govern the conduct of an English Bairister.’ — Author's Preface. 

JOJltt MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


J ivst published, in 7 tolt. post8\o. cloth, 
price IS*., 

C IIILLON or, Protestants of 

the Sixteenth Centuiy. An Historical 
Tali*. Ry Miss .Tyne Louis v Win yaws.* 

' \\c think highly of tills pathetic story. Atm* 
spuit ot cliceitiil piAy peiv.nhli its pages; the 
< lii rad eis die nuciy discriminated, and mmiv of 
the sn ncs .no * 'iy vividly peril .n eU All who 
reail it mi) ileuve bent lit fiom the perusal ’ — 
Hi itnuhta 

Loudon : John Hatciiaru and Sox, 

187, Piccadilly. , 


Just published, fl*p fwo., price 3s 61 / , 

T HE PARISH RESCUED; or, 

Laymen's Dufies, Rights, anil Dangeis. 
Ry (he Rev. W„ F. Wiikinson, M A., 
Theological Tutor of Cheltenham College. 

London : .T. Hatcuakd and Son, 

187, Piccadilly. • 

Of whom nrn; tie li.id, by the same Authoi, 

The- RECTOR in SEARCH of a 
CURATE. Onf vol. post 8 vo , piice 9 ji 
cloth. • 

• * We set no mean value on the ability mill 
vildeh this work is executed ’ — Morning Herald. 

‘ ‘Interesting and uttnctl\e.’ — Spectator. 


CORRECTED. AMENDED. AND ENLARGED 
holt TIIE ENGLISH STUDENT 

F LUG EL’S COMPLETE DIC- 
TION YIIY of the GERMAN and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, English Gei- 
man and German- English. Adapted to 
the English Student. By (', A. Fuuno, 
Piolessm H ei ft y s' N , and J. Pxlnsoru. 
Second Edition. In two thick vols., large 
Svo., 36*. 

The editors have pei formed a double . 
task : liist^m removing a vast quantity ol* 
English and American vulgarisms and ob- 
solete expressions; and, secondly, by sup- 
plying many thousand new German woids 
and phrases, a^well as v.niom new sigmii- 
cations Gieat pains hive also been taken 
«u> to the logical auangement of words, and 
the gemtiie case of nouns, anti numeioin 
oilier improvements havejbeen introduced. 

* Also, just published. Second Edition. 

An A 1 IRIDGEMENT of the S VME, 
for younger Students, Tra\ellcr a , &c. Ry 
J. Ovi* n 1 oku and C. A. Veiling. Royal 
18mo , puce Ds. strongly bound. 

London : Whittaker and Co., Dui.au 
and Co., and D. Nutt. 
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In 8vo., price 12 s., 

L ectures on the collects of the book of common 

I’RAYER . — fust Series (From Advent to the Fifth .Sunday after Easter). By 
J^ancis D Lkmi’iiiere, M.A., formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge, Rector of 
Newton St. Petrock, Devon : Author of * Lessons on the Prophecies.’ 

Rivinotons, St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 

A SECOND SERIES is in preparation. 


NEW VOLUME OF PLAIN SERMONS. 


In 810., price 6s. 6 d , the Seientli Volume of 


T3LAIN SERMONS. By Contrtb 

•L ’ the Times.’ 


utors to the ‘Tracts for 


Ri viNfiTONs, St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 


Of whom may be liad, _ 1 

Vot.s. I. to VI. (sold s. ‘paiately), price Os. CiJ. each. 

Tin* next Volume (which will appear, usu,ual, in Numbers) will rontaui aSeiiesof 
Scinioiis in illustration of the Church Catechism. 


NEW WORK ON EARLY EDUCATION 


In small 8 vo., pries 3 , s 6 it., 

PARLY INFLUENCES. By the Author of f Truth without 

-■ ^ Prejudice.’ * 

Rivinotons, St. Paul's Clmichjaid uml Wateiloo Plan t . 

Of whom nuj belaid, , 

TRUTH without PREJUDICE. Steam! Edition. 


ARNOLD AND FRADERSDORFF S NEW INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN. 

lu 12rao., price r >* 6 if , 

'T’lIE ’FIRST GERMAN BOOK, on the Plan of ‘ Henry’s 

J- First Latin Book.’ By the Rev. Thomas Kkkciievhi Aiinoi n, M.A , Rector of 
Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, C'amhndge, and J. W. FktADKitsoOKFt, 
formoi 1> of the University of Berlin. 

Rivinotons, St. Paul s Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 

*** A KEY to the Exercises is neaily ready. 


NEW VOLUME OF OODSLEY'S AND RIVINOTONS ANNUAL REGISTER. 


t Now rugdv in 8vo., price 16s , 

r PIIE ANNUAL REGISTER: or. a View of the History ami 

Politics of the Year 18 J I. 

Rivingtons; Longman and Co. ; J. M. Richaidson ; Hamilton and Co. ; Simpkin and 
Co ; J. Rod well; Sherwood and Co.; Honlston and Sioneman ; G. Lawiord ; J. Dowdiug; 
.7. Bum pus; Cowie anil Co.; Capes and Son; Smith, Elder, and Co. ; H. Washbourne, 
II. G. Bohn; Waller and Son; J. Green; J. Thomas; L. Booth; W. J. Cleaver; anil 
G. Koutledge. 
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a bib-Ahday, baptismal, or marriage gift. 


Now ready, complete in One Volume 8vo., price 45s. cloth, or 63*. in Morocco, Vellpm 
or Relievo Binding, 

THE 



of 



0Wttt0tt 





ILLUMINATED 


WITH 

ORNAMENT At. BORDERS, -INITIALS, AND TITLES IN COLOURS & GOLD, 

From Designs by OWEN JONES, Architect, 

• AN I. 

. HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE OLD MASTERS, 

Curefullv (lias 11 fn.m the Originals by OKtAUiE SC1IAHK, Jun., under .the Sujx'iinlouileiice of 
. LEWIS GRUNEK. 


TIIR TIMES, May t7, 1945. 

‘ ’Iln' ipost splendid sjiecimen of jllummated books which modern art has produced. 
The Missils of fonner days, many of Jhem the labour of years of patient toil and mis- 
directed devotion, .lie here surpassed by the mechanical apparatus winch modern science 
lias made applicable to tbe purposes of decorative printing.’ 

T1TE MOlttflNH POST, Nov 4, 1845 

1 If we had not the substantial proof before our eyes, we could scarcely have believed 
that the common pi niting-pi ess could have thrown oil impulsions in which the nicest tints 
nt shade and colour are piesei veil With a delicate accuracy not surpassed by the life- 
engiossmg, laborious pi oductions of those good old transcribers in cloistered cells of rite 
past ’ 

THE ATIIEN.UUM. 

‘ Theie is not a page in the work which, on minute examination, has not something 
worthy of cnmm^Kialiou , anil the infinite vauety of the border ornaments and initial 
lettcis excites astc nisbment. Typography has not produced auyrhiuganoic perfect of its 
kind.’ • # 

THE SPECTATOR, Nov 1, 1«45 

* This edition of tin* Bool* of Common Prayer far surpasses anything that has been done 
in decoiative punting; f<« brilliancy of effect, and the iiumbet, variety, aud beauty of the 
devices Unit enrich the pages, this volume 1 % a hiumpli of typographic art. As we noticed 
the wmk as it appeared 111 parts, we were unable fully to appreciate its tasteful splendour, 
untd wc saw the volume complete , set offby the Clowning addition of a superb binding.’ 

• 

* * THE CAMBRIDGE CHRONICLE* 

‘If is impossible to speak too highly of the exceeding beauty of this work. The illumi- 
nations are supei (> in bulliaiicy of colouring, aud nothing can be more chaste, or highly 
linished, than some of the wood engtavings.’ 

• • • 

THE TIMES, Oct. §<). 1845. . 

‘ This volume is indeed a magnificent publication, and certainly the most elegant edition 
of the Book of Common Prayer which has ever issued fioin the piess. The colours are 
pcculiaily brilliant, j el well-toucu and the shadows of the tints aie made to harmonize. 
The gilding is height and vety costly, and produces a veiy iicli and goigeous uppearance. 

It is a noble devotional volume and fitting Christian manual.’ 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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M. FRASER TYTLER'S NEW WORK. 

THE WONDER SEEKER ; or the History of Char les Douglas. 

J- With Illustrations. Fcap. Bvo., pi ice 4a. 6<i. cloth. 

1 ’file work cannot fail to delight as well us instruct thofyoung.’ — Spertator. 

POINTS and PICKINGS of Information about CHINA and 

the CHINESE. With 20 Engravings. Fcap. 8vo., price 6a. cloth. 

‘ Full of good information, good humour^ and good feeling.’ — Allen's Indian Mail. 

The YOUNG LADIES’ READER. Contents— Narrative 

an<l Description — Illustrations of Character — Illustrations of Principle — Imaginary Scenes 
and Conversations— Miscellaneous Pieces and Poetry — With Obseivations and l&amaiks. 
By Mhs. Eli is. Fcap. 8vo , price 4a. G d. cloth. 

The STAR of the COURT ; or, the Maid of Honour .and 

Queen of England, Anne Boleyn. l?y Miss Bunbury. With Portrait affer^Holbein, and 
un illuminated title. Fcap., 3a. 6d. cloth ; 4s. gilt edges. 

‘This is a charming volume, containing all the fascination of romance with the sober lessons of his- 
tory *— Belle A\scmhlee. 

FLOWERS of the MATIN and EVEN SONG; or. Thoughts 

for those who rise early. By Maby Roberts Fcap. 8vo. ? with coloured Illustrations. 
5a. gilt edges. '• 

GRANT and GRIFFITH (Successois to J. Harris), Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Pi ico ft. fid., Vnl I , containing 

nr»HIRTY-SIX SERMONS for 

J- Sundays, Festivals, Fasts, and other 
Liturgical Occasions. Contributed by 
Bishops and other Clergy of the Church. 
Edited by the Rev. Aikxandfr Watson, 
M.A., Curate of St. John's, Cheltenham. 

Also, Parts J. to V. of the New Series, 
price Is. each. 

This New Series will lie complete in 
Eighteen Parts, and will contain Sermons 
for cieiy Sunday and Holy Day in the 
Church’s Year. The whole to appear in 
paits in advance of the season. 

London : J. Masters, 33, Alders gate 
Street; Oxford, J. H. Parker ; Cambridge, 
J. T. Walters. 


.Tust published, 

S CRIPTURE PRINTS, large 

4to., 18 by 16^ inches, from the Fres- 
coes of Raphael in the Vatican. Edited by 
James R. Hope, D.C.L., Scholar of Merton. 
Price 9.v. each part. 

The Second Part is now Ready; con- 
taining The Casting out ot Paradise — The 
Flight from Sodom — The Blessing of Jacob 
—The Blessing of Esau — The Return of 
Jacob — Joseph Soln. * 

Tiie Fiust Part contains The Deluge — • 
Abraham and the Angels — Jacob and 
Rachael — Joseph’s Dreams — Pharaoh's 
Di earns — The Finding of Moses. 

Part III. is in preparation. 
Hoclston and Stoneman, 65, Paternos- 
ter Row ;and W. Kriro, 183, Regent-street, 
London ; and J. W. Paukek, Oxford. 


Just published, price 1 8 v , in 1 sols Svo. cloth, 

LPIIE REFORMATION AND 
JL ANTI-REFORMATION in BOHE- 
MIA. From the German. Intended as a 
Companion to, and printed uniformly with, 
the best edition of D’Aubigno s ‘ Histoiy of 
the a Great Reformation . m the Sixteenth 
Century.’ B 

London: Houlston ‘and Stomman, 
j 65, Paternoster Row. 


LARUE TYPE CHEAP EDITION 

Just published, Vol 1, price Is. <5.7 , with .« 
Portrait of Li tlier, 

D ’Aubigne’s history of 

the REFORMATION in the SIY- 
TEF.NTH CENTURY. A New Train 
lation. By Henry Beveridge, Esrj. Con- 
taining the Author's latest Iinpiovements. , 
The Publisher thinks it proper to observe, 
that his are the only Editions in winch the 
Latin Notes aTe translated, when necessaiv, 
for the benefit of thd English render. Tins 
circumstance gives to his Editions a great 
superiority, especially for geneiul and fa- 
mily reading, ovci any others that have -been 
piescnted to the English public. While 
this unabridged Cheap Edition is punted 
on q, large and beautiful type, the price is 
such as to place this most interesting Work 
within the reach of every individual not 
already in possession of it. 

Glasgow : Wilham Collins, South 
Frederick Street. 

London: 53, Paternostei Row. 

And Sold by every Bookseller. 





KNIGHT’S PENNY MAGAZINE. 


Weekly Number* One Penny. 

Monthly Parte (with a Supplement) .......Sixpence. 

Quarterly Volumes Bighteenpence. 


,r THE PENNY MAGAZINE’ has now been*in the course of 

publication for fourteen years; and, during the whole period the duties of Eiiitor ‘hart 
been discharged by Mr. Knigiit, ‘under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.' The time has arrived when that ‘superintendence’ has merged in the 
individual responsibility of the Editor. 

» The circulation of ‘The Penny Magazine* is very large ; its reputation is unimpaired. 
But fourteen volumes having been completed in accordance with the original intention of the 
work, which was to combine miscellaneous information with expensive pictorial embellishment, 
circumstances now point to the necessity of some essential modification of plan. Left to his 
indiv idual responsibility in the conduct of the work, the Editor deems it Ins public duty to take 
a new posirum, to enable him to rarry out Ins views of what shonlif now be the character of 
a widely circulated and eminently cheap Miscellany. Such a Periodical Woik may com- 
mand as high and as various literary talent as the most lofty of its coiitempoiaues ; and the 
best talents and acquirements may now be fitly cm ployed ’m the service of the people, instead 
of addressing themselves only to readeis of wealtli and leisure. ‘ Knight's Penny Magazine ’ 
is intended to he for' the Pf.opie ok 1810 what ‘Tin: Penny Magazine of hie 
Society for the Difhsion of Useful Knowledge' was for the Peopi e of 1832. 

Without any change in the objects for which ‘ The Penny Magazine * was established — ‘ to 
enlarge the range of observation, to add to the state of farts, to awaken the reason, and to lead 
the imagination into agreeable and innocent truths of thought, *— v new Penny Mag s/inf 
may be able to do much winch its piedccessor lias, from the natme of its plan, of necessity left 
undone. Essentially a continuation of ‘ 7%t Idling Magazine' under *lhe same Ed it a> ship , — 
exjK'cting the eon tinned suppoit ol the constant liieuds of that Miscellany, — it seeks a moie 
extensive circulation l»y aiming at a wider range and n moie railed dun at ter. It wirr. 
HENCEFORTH HE CHI El'Ll A MAGAZINE OF KlVDING. Wooikuts Will HO longer COllllIUlC to be 
the piomnienL feature of the work ; but will be frequently used as necessary illustrations ami as 
specimens of Art. !\s compatcd with ‘ The Penny Magazine,’ the work now announced will 
lie printed o/i a largci sheet, but u smaller page , it will o nsist of sixteen pages instead of 
eight; and will umUin a much greater amount of leading. It will be punted in the bat 
style, m a vet y clear ty/te ; and the fonn being that of a hand, some rom vhli: book, it will 
bind in convenient Volin tea four times a jwu, so as to constitute an impoitant addition to a 
1 Librniy for all Heaileis.' * 

Tins change of pju.ii will allow not onh urn eased variety, but geneial expansion. The 
articles it ill for the mod jxut be longer, pel mitt mg moie scope to individual wiiters. The 
connexion with AuTtiotii of emwjlnck will be diligently sought, in the endeavour to unite the 
highest eicellenve with the lowest puce, — a combination of wld« li no leasouable man now doubts 
the practicability. To the one gieat object of diAii3mg useful knowledge will be added the con- 
stant desire to make that knowledge wtei eshng The intention not to disiegard some topics oj 
the day will be subjected to the duly of heating sorb topics w ills reference to a permanent utility. 
Impoitant subjects of nifoi mutton will have their place iii company with amusing narrative , teal 
oi fchlious. Liglit # sRetches of passing man oris may Cicely lauge with sobei essays on per- 
manent morals, and the highest obligations ol san,d It at In may be enforceJ ill a cheerful spirit. 
Old boohs, out moat piecious legacies, maybe analyzed and ^quoted, whilst t^c novelties of 
literature, foieign as well as English, are exhibited vv ith honest plane or < onsiderate blame. 
Whilst the means of enjoyment within the leach ol all, by the cultivation of innocent aud 
uuex)ieusive pleasures, — the love and study of nature, hoi ticuft lire, music, a taste for art, — will 
be pointed out and enlarged upon as some qpimtci balance to toe inequalities of society, tjie 
.great practical objects of social unp/oierneiit, which reqtiii# the stun ulus of governments and 
associations to accomplish, will be earnestly advocated. \\ ith leliience to public questions, it 
is scarcely necessary for the Editor to declare that he will avoid, as carefully as ever, all party 
or polemical discusj/on ; *ut the same time not sin inking fiorq the examination of opinions 
winch he thinks delusive and mischievous An earnest desne for the advancement of the 
•gieat body of the people in knowledge and vufuc, and theiefore in powei and happiness, 
without violent cliapges in the constitution of society, may lie ns effit ielit tor good us the tawdry 
sentimentality which holds all (lie high few to be oppressive, and the sickly exclusiveness 
which believes all the humble many to be dangerou* ■ 

‘Knight’s Penny Magazine ’ will ^e publidiAl, as previously indicated, in a Weekly 
.Sheet, a Monthly Part, aud a Quaiteily Volume; and m all these toims it may hope to 
become a Fireside and a Travelling Companion, as universally sought us “ in the most high 
and palmy ’ days of ‘ The Penny Megazme of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge.’. , ^ 

Numuer I. will be published oil Saturday, Januaiy 3, 1 84G ; Part I. on the 3 1st January ; 

Volume I. on the 3 1st March. 


LONDON: CHARLES KNIGHT AND CO., LUDG’ATE STREET. 
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WORDSWORTH'S TREATISE ON THE CHURCH — FOURTH EDITION. 

Noij ready, in post 8vo., price Sr. 6 d., the Fourth Edition of 

'TJIEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS; or, Instruction for the 

A Young Student concerning die Churcli, and our own Brauch of it. By Chhistohi ek 
Wordsworth, D.D , Canon of St. Peter’s, Westminster. 

It 1 vingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 

• 

Of whom muy be liad, by the same Author, 

1. DISCOURSES on PUBLIC EDUCATION. Vs.dd. 

2. SERMONS preached at Hairow School. 8«. 6c/, 

3 DIARY in FRANCE. 6s. 6d. 


This «Ia> is published, h\o , cloth, puce 6s , 
nPOrTMNA2MATA. 

P ASSAGED in PROSE and 

VERSE, liorn English Authois, fig 
Tiamlation into Gicek and Latin; together 
with selected Passages from Gie^k and 
Latin Authois, for Tianslatiori into English* 
forming a regular Course of Exercises in 
Classical Composition. By the Rev. Hsnry 
A i I'Okd, M.A., Vicar of Wymeswohl, Lci- 
eestershiie, and late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Printed for Dstgiitons, Cambridge; 
and sold by Wliittuker and Co ; Simplon, 
Mai shall, and Co., and George Bell, 
London. 


WORKS BY GEORGE COMBE. 

A SYSTEM of PHRENOLOGY. 

Fifth Ju!i lion, 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 

hoards. 

ELEMENTS of PHRENOLOGY. 
>•1x1 / » Edition, 12ifio., 3s. 6 d^ 
OUTLINES of PHRENOLOGY. 
Ftcfhth Edition, 8vo., Is. 

The CONSTITUTION of MAN. Se- 
venth Edition, 12mo., 4s. Peoptr's Edition, 
8\o., Is (id. • 

This Woik lias been translated into the 
Fiench, Geirnan, and Swedish Languages, 
and 65,000 Copies of it have been sold in 
the United Kingdom. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY; or, the 
Duties of Man. Serond Edition, 12mo., 
7s. (id. 9 

POPULAR EDUCATION, its ObjScts 
and Principles. 8vo., Is. 6 d. 

NOTES on the UNITED STATES of 
AMERICA. 3 vols. post 8vo., 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Edinbuigh ; Maciaciican, Steward, 
and Co London : Longman and Co. ; 
Simpkin, Mahshai.l, und Co. ; and W. S. 
OiiR and Co. 


F rench comparatively 

IN NO TIME. — An extraordinarily 
powerful incentive to enable persons wjio 
know but little of French, to Bpeak it m a 
lew hours, and those who know nothing.of 
it to become acquainted with it in a lew 
days. 

LK TRESOll dc L’ECOLIKR; or 
The Art of making French at Sight. By 
Mousieui F. DB Pokqubt. The Two 
Hundred anil Tenth Thousand, being the 
Twenty-ninth Edition, just out, price 3s. 6 d. 
A vyoik now nearly universally adopted. 

* The system M F. <le Forquet has adopted is 
borne out by the first iiu-U|>]i)i>i<aI minds and tin 1 
first of schol.ist.c aiitlidhlica, . . . We think 

it .i*duly to the public und to the author of that 
woik thus to state our ojuntou of its merits and 
adv.mt lyes m the work oi 1 nstl uction. - -Eduia 
tumnl Miignune, \nin. 

II, Tavistock Street, Coveut Garden, and 
.ill booksellers 


Now ready, a new Edition, in rlotti boards, 
puce One ‘Guinea. 

Vcduatcd by command to II. M Queen 
Adelaide. 

THE LYRA ECCLESIASTIOA ; 

consist mg of Voluntaries, Intrans, 
Chants, Services, Anthems, Sanctuses, Ac. 
Jiythe following eminent living Composer^, 
among many otlieis: — Revs. G. S Faber, 
W. H. Havergal, J. Joirettj Drs. Ciotcli, 
Camidge, Chard, # Elyy, Killow, Pye, 
Smith, Walmisley ; Messrs. T. Adlims, 
Couchmaii, Goss, Hackett, Vincent, Novello, 
&c. Ac. With an Introduction (10 pp.) on 
Chuidi Music, by the liev.W H. Havergal, 
M A., edited by the Rev. Joshua Fawcett, 
M.A., Incumbent of Wibsey and Domestic 
Chaplain to Right Hon. Lord Durisany. 

Rivin&tons, St. Paul’s Churchyard 
ami Waterloo Place. 

To Clergymen and Choirs requiring 
a number of Copies, an atlowarice will be 
made; but application for these must be 
made to Mr. Tailor, Bookseller, Bradford,' 
Yorkshire. 
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Now ready, jn Svo., price 12s, 

P VIRGILII MARONIS OPERA. Cum Adnotationibus 

• Heynii, .Wagncri, Wunderlichii, Forbigeri, Alionim. * Vol. II. AiNicmos 
I.iliri I-—VI. Ed id it THOMAS F^ERCHEVER ARNOLD, A.M., CollegiiSS. 
Trmilatis apud Cantabrigienses quondam SociuB. 

Rivinctons, St. Paul's Cbmcbyard, et Waterloo Place. 


In one thick lolume. a New Edition, being the Ninth, much enlarged, price 16* , 

TITQDERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. A Popular Treatise, 

■I »-L exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases ; with 
a Collection of approved Piescriptions, Management of Children, Doses of Medicines, &c. 
Forming a compi ehensi ve Medical Guide tor (he Clergy, Families, anil Invalids, By 
T. .1. Graham, M.D., &c. 

■ It is evidently the result of gieat piofessional talent, cxpeiience, mid judgment, the anthoi erery- 
wlieie appears coascienlious and (undid One ubjtct is prominently evident — .i sinceie desire to beuetlt 
his suffering fellow-creatures. ’I'o recommend a work like (lie piesuuL to oui readers, is only to manifest 
■i pioper regard for their welfare Literary Journal, Feb. 1841. 

1 It is altogether deceiving of permanent popularity.’ — Ljndon Jl'eehly Hex tew 

* London: Simpkin and Co., Paternoster Row , Hatch ards, 187, Piccadilly ; and 
Tfgu, 73, Che.ipside. Sold by all liookselleis. 


” In a few days will be published, a Second Edition (It 

1\/TR. YARRELIAS HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. 

Tt-L 3 vols. 8vo., wiOi 535 Illustiations, pi ice 4/. 14*. 6 tl. 

, * Also, 

A SUPPLEMENT to the FIRST EDITION, containing the Eleven Species ob- 
t lined since the publication of the (list edition. Demy 8vo., 2s. Gd. ; royal 8vo., 5* ; 
imperial 8vo., 7s. Gd. 

. * Fnifprm with the abate, 

Mn. YARRFJjL S HISTORY OF BRITISH FISHES, second edition, containing 
ne, nly 500 illustrations. 2 v ols. 8vo., 3/. And 

A SUPPLEMENT to the FIRST EDITION. Demy 8vo , 7s. (id ; inyal flvo., 15s. ; 
nnjieiial Rio., 1/ 2s. Gd. 

Mr. YAURELL on the GROWTH of the SALMON in FRESH WATER. 
Oblong folio, price 12s. 

John Yin Yoons r, 1, Patcinostei Row. 


8\o , prifp 7 a 6d , • , 

A MANUAL of GOTHIC MOULDINGS. A practical 

Treatise on their Formations, giaduitl Development, Combinations, and \ ui udies ; 
with full dnectiom for Copying them and for determining their Dates. Illustrated liy 
neaily 500 Examples By F. A. Palei* M.A., Honorary Secietary to the Cambridge 
Camden Society 

1 Moulding* arc the g< liol/u»liip of ,u< hiteetiire The piesont is .i must learned Work, and dh.pl.ns an 
nu ourit of prncticnl ’BuowVdge which those who know the diflicullies ut the subject alone can appieci Uc 
• — ( %r is torn litmrmbnauer. • 

Also, by Mb. Pu.kv, 

THE CHURCH RESTORERS, a Tale, ti eating of ancient aud modern Aiclntecture 
and Chuich Decorations. Fcap. 8vo., 4s. bd. 

BAPTISMAL FONTS ; 125 Engiaving*, vitli desciiptians and an introductory 
Essay. 8vo., 1/. Is. Bound copies nftiy be had, m tuuiocco oi vellum. 

JNSTRUMENTA KCCLESIASTICA ; examples of Furniture, Fittings, ami Deco- 
rations of Churches and their ptecincts. Ten Paits. Published at 2s. 6<f. each. 

MU. SHARPE’S WINDOWS of the DECORATED PERIOD. Six Parts. 
Published at 2s. GJ. each, each containing eight Examples, with descriptions. Nine Paits 
will complete the Work. 

• John Van Voorst, 1 , Paternoster Row. 
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MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 

This Day is published, in Two Paijs, Post 8vo., 2s. 6 <1. each, 

THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN; 

THEIR MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND CEREMONIES. 

By GEORGE BORROW, Esq. 

Forming Nos. 2S add 29 of the ‘ HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY.’ 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


EU’IUNI' PRESENT. 

Just published, jmeu 

HE ANNALS of HORTI- 
CULTURE, handsomely bound in 
arabesque, uchly gill, containing 138 en- 
gravings, a beautilnlly coloured fron Jspicce, 
and 5S0 pages of original information on 
gardening and planting, including (he cul- 
ture ami management of all popular Bowers 
and flowcimg sluubs. 

Houlston and St oncm an, Paternoster Row ; 
W. Whjle and Co., Edmbuigh, W. Cmry 
and Co., Dublin. 

Oideis received liy all lloilselleis. 


lust published, in Mol ISiun., ] lice 7 s fid , 

'TRIE TYPOLOGY of SCRIP- 
J. TlJltE, or, the Dm time of Tvjies 
investigated in its pi incij les, and applied 
to the explanation ol theeailici revelationsof 
Cod, consideird as picpnratory exhibition* 
of the leading Tiullis of the Gospel \\ ith 
an Appendix on the Restoration of the Jews 
By the ltev. Paniick Fviiui mN, Salton 
Edinbiugh : Thom v-> Ci.vpk. 

London: Hamiiion, Adims, and Co. 

• A learned , judicious a ud tiulv evingilu.l 
Mills’ — L ) I /‘l/r Slll'l/l 


Just published, in S'<i . price 2’s rlotli, tile 
FOl'UTII (hu«1 emu lulling^ \ ultimo ui 

M R. SERJEANT STEPHEN’S 

NEW COMMENTARIES on the 
L V WS of ENGLAND, partly foundetl on 
BLACKSTONE. 'ibis volume cAntins 
nn account of ibe Proceedings in the Cuifrts 
of Equity — of Ibe Injuries proceeding from 
or a fleeting ibe Crown — and of the Present 
State of the Criminal Law. 

%’* The Work may now be had complete, 
in 4 Volumes, piice 41. 10*. cloth. 
Henry Butterworth, Law Bookseller and 
Publishci, 7, Fleet Street. 


NEW rOEM. 

Just published, feap 8\o , Os cloth, v 

S TELLA: a POEM of the DAY. 

Ac. Ac. 

“Lcndon ; Lonomvn, Brow n, Grff.n, 
and LoniiM v\s. 


CI.YUK'S FOREIGN ’Wll.OborJlC \L 
l.milAUY , 

FucieVtn evil's A iw.i of about WO Pages doniv* 
ocl.uo, the Aniiuat iMibiirLptiou to winch will 
lie ouly One Pound. 

I T is intended that this Senes shall 

commence with 

Dh HENGSTENBERG S COMMEN- 
TARY on the PSALMS* 

The fiist Volume (Tor l B 4fi)*will bo 
reaily for delnciy on 15lh Deceinbei cm- 
lent. # 

A'. iiit i in Siiliiirihri s tn tin • UITSLK 1 If. 
CAHlAbl', Am S, ill’s 

'1 lie first volume of tin* above comment- 
ary bPing alieady in the liamls of ibe snb- 
stnbeu to the Bibhial Calumt. the Pub 
lisher begs to inliinate that ho has resulted, 
at a large pecuniary saeriliee, in place tin in 
ori the same fooling as the su tat ribeis to the 
Foreign Theological Library, by making a 
Coi responding deduction, whit h can be mod 
easily elTecled, bv tlieir payment of One 
Pound Five Shillings, which shall be held 
us the price of then subscription fn* the 
ye>rs 1S4G and 1817, computing Eu.nr 

\ n.'LMES 

Those gentlemen vvlio have not sub- 
scnbed to the Biblical Cabinet will of 
course only lie required to pay One Pottnl 
ns their subscription for 1S16 

It is earnestly requested that intending 
suhscrjheis will intimate their names and 
address with the least possible delay. , 

Edinburgh: Thomas C’-i.ark, 3?, 
George Street. London : Hamh.ton. Anavisj 
and Co. Dublin : John RodEKTSON- 
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A LIBRARY OF ANGLO-CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. 


Volumes published Jor 1844. 
THORNDIKE* WORKS, Vol I Part II. 10». 
BP BEVERIDGES WORKS. Vols IV *md 
V 1/ 2r. 

MARSHALL'S PENITENTIAL DISCIPLINE 
of tlio PRIMITIVE CHURCH, fi * 

BP COSIN’S WORKS. Vol II. <*« 

BP. GUNNING on the Pascal or Lent Fast 9s. 
Volumes for 1845. 

ARP BHAMII ALL’S W ORKS, Vul V Nearly 

Tc ‘m\ Beveridges works, \oi* m and 

Vll 18l. 


THORNDIKE S WORKS, Vol. II. Nearly ready. 
JOHN JOHNSON’S WORKS. Vol. 1 iu the Press. 
1/ ESTRANGE S ALLIANCE OF DIVINE 
OFFICES In, the Piess. 

7 'ohimrs in prrpaiatw-ifur 1846 . 

HP BEVERIDGE'S WORKS Volt. VIII. & I\. 
THORNDIKE'S WORKS. Vol III. 
UP*ANDREVVES’S PATTERN OF CVIE- 
ClIlsriCAL DOCTRINE Vol I 
ARCHBISHOP LAUD’S WORKS. Vol I. 
HICKES’S Treatises on the Chustian Prms*- 
hood, and on the Dignity of tho Epitcnii.il Urdu. 
Vol I. . 


Subscriflers paving two guineas annually in adimtie mo entitled to all the public tlinns without further 
p iv meat. It is proposed to publish six volumes (of 400 pages oil tlu u\ erage) in e ieh v ear 

Persons wish mg to become Subset ibeis are requested to solid their names, mid those ol tlieir hook- 
selleia, to the Secletary aud Tieasuiei. Charles Crawley, l’vij , care of Mr Parker, bookseller, Oxtonl 
*** New Subscribers can exchange volumes to complete sets 


Tin., day is published,' tlm Third Edition, 
price 2s ad , 

• TH K PLEA OF CONSCIENCE for 
Seceding from Ihe Catholic Church to the 
Romish Schism iu England. A Sennou 
pleached be foie t lie University of Oxford, 
November f), 1815. By Wu i iam Sewei.i , 
B I)., Fellow of Exeter College, and late 
Professor of Moial Philosophy. 

'!’o wliu.li is prehxed. 

An ESSAY oy the PROCESS of CON- 
SCIENCE . 

2vols , > vn. Puce 1/ IDf in cloth, 

A GRAM M Ml of the GREEK LAN- 
GUAGE, diietly Imm the German of 
Raphael Kidmer. Hy Willi wi Kinttan 
Jut i>, 1J.I) , StuQjcnt of Clntst Cluuch. 

Oxfotd: John Hinri ^Parkmi. 

UMVEIl-vIfY 1»RL>N OXFORD. 

4to *l*i ice ‘it in sheets. 

FASTI ROM \NI . the Civil and Lde- 
i.ny CiiTvinology of Rome and Constant 1 - 


I lioplc, fiotn the Death of Vugustus to the 
Death of Justin II. Hy Hxnrv Finis 
Clinton, Esq , M.A , late Student of Christ 
Church. Vol. I. — Tabi its. 

• 

The CHURCH HISTORY of BRI- 
TAIN ; fiotn the hath of Jesus Christ until 
the Yeai M.l)C.\i./ifl. ; endeavoured by 
Thomas Fiilier, D.D , Prebendary of Sa- 
turn. Edited by the Rev. J. S. Brew lk, 
SI A. 

A New Edition, mb vols 8vo Pi w 3/. in diet U. 

4 to 1’tu el/ lot in sheets. 

A Descupfnc, Analytical, and Ciit'e.il 
CATALOGUE of the MANUSCRIPTS 
bequeathed unto the University ol Oxfuid 
by Ei x vs Amiwolk, Esq, AID, FILS., 
Windsor Herald. Also ol some additional 
MSS. couli drilled by Kingsley, Plutt, 
Llinyd, and n( liens, by Mur mm Hknhv 
Black, one of the Assistant Kcepets of the 
Public Ret ouls. 

Pa uk tut, Oxlbid; Paine & FoaS, and 
Gakdm:k, London. 


:Ct Mu-ary of Hje Jfatljcrs of tfjc ^oly»CCatIjofic (££urrD, 

ANTERIOR '10 'HIE DIVISION OF THE EAST AND WEST 
Edited hy the Rev. E. B Pimlv, D.D, Regius Piofessor of Helnetv, Canon of Clnud. 
Church, late Fellow of 5 Oriel College, the Rev. John Emile, M.A., \ icar of Hursley, 
late Fellow of Oiiel College; the Rev # C. JMmikioi r, M A , Fellow of Ouel College. 


Pi it e to Substnbeis, 8f. , to Non-Sultoci iIhts, 
104 bd 

S. C H 11 YS Off TO II I IIO MI LI a: in 
S PAULI Epist! II. ad Comithios, Gitcce. 

PicpaMiig tor Publication, 

S. CHRYSOSTOMI HOM1LLE in 
S. PAU LI Epistolam pi imam ad Comithios, 
Gurce. 

The rum under of the Text of S Chrysostom's 
Homilies on S Paul’s Epistles will I. Mow in due 
couyse ; Collations having been obtain d Pol the 
vi hole at considerable i xpense • 


Vol. \\, Pile ■ to Subscribers, lOi, , to Non 
suits' fibers, 1 Is 

S AUGUSTINE’S SERMONS. Vol IL 

Vol III Puce to Subscribers, 8«. j tu Nun- 
Subscrilieis, Ids (id. 

THE CATECHETICAL LECTURES 
of S. CYRIL OF JERUSALEM. Third 
Kill lltlH. 

•VoT>. IV , V Price tcfSubsuribers, l4r ; to 
* Notl-Subgenbers, 18> 

S. CHR\ SOSTO.M S HOMILIES on 
I. Count litans. Second Edition. 

N rally ready, tlio 2nd volume of 

f*. GREGORY IHE GREAT; Morals 
on the Book ot Job. 


Complete sets may now he had by new Subscnbeisat the original Subscription pricer. 


Oxfotd: J. 11. PARKER. Loudon: RIVINGTONS, 
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WORKS PUBLISHED Bf 

JAMES BUKINS, 17, Portman Street, Portman Square. 


MAGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT BOOK. 

In sqnnic 8vo , Ornamented and Illustrated throughout, and beautifully done up, 

POEMS AND PICTURES; 

A Collection of BALLADS, SONGS, anil other POEMS, Ancient ami Modern, with 
One Hi’Nm.ko Designs on Wood by the principal English Artists, engraved in the highest 
style of the art, besides border ornaments, &c. This Volume is beautifully piloted m 
square 8vo., cm paper prepared for the purpose, and elegantly bound in cloth, gflt tops. 
Price 21. 2s. « 4 

T C Ilnrsley. E. Duncan T Creswiek. John Tetiniel 

\V Djce 11 C. Selous Dodgwni. Is. Corl'ould 

(J \V Done. II. J. Townsend. O. II WflgaU. Ac , &c., Ao. 

H. lle'lgrave. J Franklin F. It. Pickvrsgill. 

N It. The Tiade may be supplied with tpet imrn Iranrs of the Work, done up in wrap|1ers for circulation, 
(for which they are requested to apply at onru through their London agents. 


II. 

KEEPSAKE FOlt THE YOUNG. 

The BOOK of NURSERY TALES;, 
containing a carefully revised and col- 
lated Edition of Twenty of the bc»*s old 
Nursery Favourites — ‘Cinderella,’ ‘Sleep- 
ing Beauty,’ * Goody Two-Shoes,’ ‘Beauty 
and the Beast,’ ‘ Valentine and Orson,’ &c 
& c. ; with 36 Engravings by Artists of the 
d.iy. Three Volumes handsomely bound 
and gilt, each complete hi itself, and sold 
fii'pattttely, Or. 

III. 

NEW TRANSLATIONS OF POPULAR 
ROMANCES. 

UNDINE. Beautifully printed in fc.ip , 
with Eleven Designs by John TENNltr, 
Jun. Bound and gilt, 5s. 

' \ new edition of the beautiful tale of I Wine, 
i niht'lLibhed by woodcuts fiom designs by Tetiniel, 
the same artist to whom one of the Cartoou ] iu< s 
was letenlly aw i riled This fanciful and fuse mut 
Inc legend is pecuInrK well calculated foi illus- 
tration, especial! y when executed by so artistic a 
hand as is liere employed ’ — Atla ». 

’ Designed with infinite taste, and engraved with 
much clearness.' — Art-, L'nwn 

2 The WHITE LADY. “ BY WoLT- 
m an, with Frontispiece by F. 11. Pickeks- 
iili i . Sewed, 9rf., or cloth, lr. 

* A romance of absorbing interest ’- Critic. 

3. SINTRAM and HIS COMPAN- 
IONS (uniform with ‘Undine '), with Ten 
Designs by H. C. Ski o> s. 5s. 

* In its present dress, hterury and artistic, 
Sintiam is produced ia a manne. calculated to 
spread Its fame yet more widely and delightfully.’ 
— Literary Oazttte. 

The above are entirely new t ender- 
tnys of the originals, and it is believed much 
more faithful than 'any that have hitherto 
appeared. A list of other translations from 
the tier man may be had on application. 

IV. 

SACRED VERSES; with Pictures 
Edited by the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 
author of ‘The Cathedral,’ ‘Thoughts in 
Past Years, &c. In 1 vol. square 8vo,, 


cloth, 12*. This Volume contains Thirty- 
six Pictures, from Aiheiit Durer, Ovbci- 
u i etc, Steinie, aud other German Artists, 
with accompanying veiscs. 

* v. 

MARCO VISCONTI. An Italian His- 
torical Tale. By Tomaso Gross;. Two 
Vols>. in One. 5s. cloth. Illustrated bv 
H. Warren. The only other edition of 
this beautiful lomance Was published at 
21* , without illustrations. ' 

‘ Abounds with pieluus of the most vhul ill i- 
rieler, and snaUhesot pathos, whu h emu tuna 
the icry depths ot tlio liyart — /I’m My Chi min It 

' v r. 

GKKbLEY S IIlh’lOHItAL TALES- - 
New Volume. 

CONISTON HALL; or the JACOB- 
ITES. Fcap. 8vo. 

The foimer volumes are the 4 Forest <d 
Aiden,’ ill initiative of the Reformation; and 
the ‘Siege of Lichfield,’ illustrative of the 
Gieat Rebellion. 

MI 

POPULAR LIBRARY FOR THE PEOPLE 
Now publishing in numbers, v trying tiom ltd 
upwards, or in Veils, lrom 8*. upwaid*. 

, BURNS’ FIRESIDE LIBRARY; a 
Series of Cheap Books lor Popular Read- 
ing, suited for fhe Fireside, the Lending 
Library, the Steam Boat, or the Railway 
Can iage. 

The above are qlogaotly printed, and 
profusely illustrated, and are done up* m 
handsome illuminated Wrappers. They 
combine Cheapness, Valuable Matter, pi ul 
a Style of getting up hitherfo unattempted. 

Sixteen Vol*. are now made up, and nro 
issued in handsome cloth binding, with gilt 
edge*; they ure well suited for Gift Books, 
Lending Libraries, &c. 

Lists of the previous Volumes may he 
had on application. 

‘This Library cannot fail toYeceivo extensile 
patronage, if good print, good paper, goad works, 
pretty illustrations, and low prices have nuy 1 
claim to it .'—John Bali. 


London ; J. BURNS, 17, Poutman Street, and all Booksellers. 
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BIRTHDAY OR CHRISTMAS PRESENT BOOKS. 


. NOW BKVDY. 

I. 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, ILLUMINATED 

With Initials, Borders, Vignettes, Titles, &c., pi in ted in Colours ami Gold. 
, 8vo., 45s., r loth / or 63s. morocco, vellum , or > eltem binding. 


* K. 

SOUTHEYS BOOK OF THE CHURCH. 

A New, .Edition, with the Aulhontios added, and an Index. 

. 8vo., 12s. cloth, oi ‘-!0s. motocco. 

nr. 

LOCKHART'S ANCIENT, SPANISH BALLADS. 

With Illuminated Titles, Coloungl Iiordcis, W wide lit s, Vignettes, &c. 
4to., 42s. cloth, or 52s. bd. moron o. 


‘ CAMPBELL'S BEAUTIES OF THE POETS. 


, A New Edition, with Poitruit of the Autlioi, and a Vignette. 
Kojal Kvo., 15;. cloth, or 25s. morocco 


v. 

# THE FAIRY RING. 


A New Collection of Tales and Stories (rmn the Gentian. By J. 13. Taiiiui. 
\V it li Thuteen Illustrations by UiuisKit Doiik, 

Fcaji. 8vo^7s. (id. 


VI. 

PUSS* IN BOOTS, BY OTTO SPECKTER. 

With 12 Illustrations, suited to Little and Giowu Childicu. 

• 4to., 7s. (id. 

vti. • 

LORD BYRON'S CHILDE HAROLD. 

A New Edition, with an Origmul Poihait ancl Sixty Vignettes. 
8vo., 21*. cloth, ifr 31*. (id. moqpa o 


LORD ’BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS. 

A New Edition, with a Portrait and View of Newstead. 

• Royal 8 vo., 15 a. cloth, or 25a. morocco. 

ix. • * • 

MOORE'S LIFE? OF LORD BYRON. 

A New Edition, with Six different Portraits of the Poet, and a Vignette. 
Royal 8vo., 15s. cloth, or 25s. morocco. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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To bo had of every Bookseller. 

In 3 vole, post 8vo.. 

E astern eijrope and the 

EMPEROR NICHOLAS. By 
llie Author ol' ‘ Revelations of Russia.' 

11. 

In ilemv Bio , Vol I , 

The AGE of PITT and FOX. By 
the Author of ‘Iiehuid and its Rulers.' 

III. 

In 2 vols. {lost 8 vo., 

SCENES on the SHORES of the 
ATLANTIC. 

‘ A realty delightful work, Gossiping, rd<* 1- 
nutuicil, .vn«l picturesque 1 — Ncw\Qi<ui tr i hj fl»,i it w. 

IV. 

llui New Novel by the Scottish Bo*. 

The YOUNG BARONET. 

T. C. New in, 72, Mortimpr Street. 


Just published. 

A CKERM ANN’S FORGET ME 

-Tl. NOT for 1840, with Numerous 
Illustrations by first rale artists, elegantly 
bhund in green, and richly gilt, price 12*. 

Tiie .CLANS of SCOTLAND, Vol. I. 
(Parts 1 to 12), richly bound in moiocco, 
witii appropriate ornaments; 4to. edition 
101., folio 6/. 16s., to be completed in 
24 hob. 

LINE of MARCH of a BENGAL 
REGIMENT in SCINDE, 23 feet long, 
coloured, 2 Is. in a case. 

The MARINER £» COMPASS By 
M. H. Barker, Esq., for the use of the 
Navy, and the World <\t large; with Dia- 
giums, in a case, .price 3s., by the author of 
‘The Union Jack Displayed,’ 2s. The 
United Service Wafer (the Union Jack), 
price 6d . per packet. * 

Ackermann and Co., 96, Strand, . 

London. 


BP. MEDLEYS SERMONS AT EXETER-SECOND EDITION. 


In 12mo , pure 7s., tin* Sn oml Kdition of ^ 

Q E 11 M O N *S ; published at the Request of many of his late 

Parishioners. By JOHN, BISHOP of FREDERICTON. 

Rivinotons, St. Paul's Churchyard Waleiloo Place, ^Loudon ; 

u \ n \ IIannafoiuj, Exeter. * 


Ou Jaau.iry 1st viTT be ptihliHlictl, P.ut I. of 

A HISTORY of BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. . By George 

xl Johnston, M.D., LL.D., &. c. 

Tins work will foim 2 vols. 8vo., one of letter-pi ess, illustiated by woodcuts, mul 
another of plate,; the inode of publication will he m monthly Half-cio,vu Parts, each Part 
containing an average of t'vo sheets of lettcr-preSs and five of plates. Eleven Parts aie 
expected t» complete the work. A few Copies will also be printed on large pajier, at 5 s. 
each Part; these, as well as the smaller Copies, will be of uniform sixe with ‘The Histories 
of Hutish Bints and Fishes,’ by Mr. Yarrell, ‘The Quadrupeds and Reptiles,’ by Professor 
Bell, ‘The Star-fishes/ by Professor Ed. Forbes, and ‘The Fossil Mammalia,’ by 
.Professor Owen, , 0 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


PROFESSOR ANSTEDS GEOLOGY. 

Just published, in 2 vols, 6vo., with numerous Illustrative Engravings, ‘price 21 ‘is., 

/TJ.EOLOGY *• Introductory, Descriptive, and Practical. By 

VX Daviu Thomas A*nsted, M.A., £\U,S., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge; Pro- 
lessor of Geology, in King’s College, London. * j 

’ Ansted’s Geology is a very able work ; well arr mgrd in its plan, comprehensive in itiffubjects both 
principal and subordinate, and scholarly hi its treatment. Tin* volumes aie profuseljwlnsUnteJ, the 
diagrams and the woodcuts intermixed with the letter- proas being highly useful m eXpiaintug the text ’ 
■ — .Spec tutor, Oct. 3 - 

• It is as excellent a manual for the begiuner, ils it is u guide for tlte advanced student.’ — Athcnenuiu. 

‘ Professor Anstcd’s beautifully illustrated and interesting work affords the best view of English 
geology hitherto produced.’—- Jamieson's Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 
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NEW WORKS ON SCIENCE AND MEDICINE. 


Explanations : by the Author of * Vestiges of the Natural 

History of Creation.' Post 8vo. cloth, 5t. 

► Vestiges of the Natural History of* Creation. The Fifth 

Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

’ hi. 

Illustrations of Modern Mesmerism, from Personal In- 
vestigation. By John Fohbes, M.D., F.R.S., Physician to Her Majesty’s Household. 
Price Half-a-ciown. 

' If Cruikshnnk should want a subject for his pencil, he cannot do better thin take up this little book, 
ins the most comical thing that lias appeared smeo Miss Mart mean's ie\ elation. ’ — Bi itauuM. 

IV. 

Chemistry ; as exemplifying the Wisdom and Beneficence 

.Of God : being the Actonian Piize Essay of 100 Guineas, awiu^d by the Committee 
of the Royal Institution of Gieat Britain, By Gkorgk Fowni s, Ph. D., F.U.S. Po-t 
.8vo., cloth, 6». * 

# v. 

A Manual of Chemistry ; with numerous Illustrations on 

Wood; By G. Foivnes, Ph. D., F.R.S. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 12.?. if,/. 

•An admirable exposition of the present stile of chcmicil science, simply anil cleirly wntten, nn.l 
uisplnyiug a thorough prcoticnl knowledge of its details, ns well .is n piolound acipi.iint nice \. itli its 
priuciplfs. I he illustrations, uud the whole gutting up of the book merit our highest praise. — British 
and Fui etgn Medical Rrvteu'. 

* . VI. 

Chemistry, Meteorology, and the Function of Digestion, 

considered with rcfiyence to Natural Theology; being a Third Edition, with much 
new matter, of- the ‘Biidgewater Treatise.’ By William PjiOUT, M.D., F.Il.S. 
8 vo., cloth, 15s. 

vir. 

Principles of General * and Comparative Physiology ; 

intended asnn Introduction to the Study of Human Physiology, anil as a guide to the 
Philosophical Pursuit of Natural History. Illustrated with numeious Engiavmgs on 
Copper and Wood. By William B. Caiu-en r* it, M.D., F.U.S. Second Edition, 
8io, cloth, 18#. 

VIH. 

On Diseases* of the Liver; illustrated with, coloured 

Plates and Engravings on Wood. By George Budd,* M.*D., F.H.S., Professor of 
Medicine in King’s College, London. 8vo., cloth, 1 It. 

. ix. 

On Urinary Deposits; their Diagnosis, Pathological 

Indications, and Treatment. With 31 * Illustrations* By Goldisg Bird, M.D., 
Assistant Physician to Guy’s Hospital. Post 8vo., cloth, 8*. 

• x * 

The Nature and Treatment of Gout. By* William Henry 

, Robertson, M.D., Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 8vo., cloth, 10#. 6U. 

. XI. 

On Scarlatina, and its successful Treatment. , By Isaac 

B. Brown. Post 8vo. t cloth, It. * * 

*xii. 

The Cyclopaedia of Practical Receipts, and Collateral 

Information in the Arts, Mamiii- r, lures, and Trades, including Medicine, Pharmacy, 
and. Domestic Economy; designed as a compendious book ofiefeieuce for the Manu- 
facturer, Tradesman, Amateur, and Heads of Families. By Arnold James Coolkv. 

. Second Edition, in 1 thick volume of 800 pages, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


• LONDON: JOHN CHURCHILL, PRINCES STREET, SOHO. 

Q. Xev. No: 153. E 
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IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC WORKS ON NATURAL 

HISTORY, 

PUBLISHED BY SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., CGRNHDLL. 


This day is published. 

Under the Auspices of Her Majesty’s Government, and oj the Honourable the Court of Directors of the 
'-Bast India Company . 

Part I. op 

FAUNA ANTIQUA SIVALENS1S, 


FOSSIL ZOOLOGY OF THE SEWAL1K HILLS, 

IN THE NORTH OF INDIA, 

BY 

HUGH FALCONER, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S, 

Member of Hie Asiatic Society of lien gal, and of the Royal Asiatic Society; of -the 
Bengal Medical Service, aiuf late Supeiintendent of the H. E. I. C. Botanic Garden at 
Saharunpoor, and 

PROBY T. CAUTLEY, F.G.S., 

Captain in the Bengal Artillery, Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, $c. 
Edited by HUGH FALCONER. 


PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 

The work will appear in about Twelve Parts, to be published at intervals of Four 
Mouths, each Part containing fiom Twelve fa Fifteen Folio JPlules. The descriptive 
Letterpress will be piiuted in Royal Octavo. Price of each Part, Ourf Guinea. 

Part I. contains Prabosactea. 

Fait IL, containing the continuation of Probosctdea, will be published on January 
15tli, 1840. 

Prospectuses of the Work may be obtained of the Publishers. 


Works recently published and in progress under the authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

In older to secure to science the full advantage of Discoveries in Natural History, 
the Louis Commissioners »f Her Majesty's Treasury have been pleased to make a libeial 
giant of money towards defraying part of the expenses of the following important publica- 
tions. They have, in consequence, been undertaken on a scale worthy of the high patronage 
thus received, and are oft'eied to the public at a much lower price than would otherwise 
have been possible. 


1 . 

In royal quurto parts, piico l r <*. each, with 
beautifully coloured plates. 

THE ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF 
H M.S. SULPHUR, 

Under the Command of Captain Sir 
Edward Beicher, R.N., C.B , F.R.G.S., 
See. Edited and Superintended by Richard 
Brinsley Hinds-, Esq., Surgeon S.N, , at- 
tached to the Expedition. Tins Wc.tK is 
NOW complete, and may be had in sewed 
parts, price 5/., or in half-russia, or cloth 
binding, at a small addition to the price. 

Parts I. and IL contain Mammalia, by 
J. E. Gray, Esq., F.R.S. ; Parts III. and 
IV. Birds , by J. Gould, Esq., F.L.S. ; 
Parts V., IX., and X., Fisk, by J. Rich- 
ardson, M.D., F.RJS., and Parts VI., VII., 
and VIII.. Shet/s, by R. B. Hinds, Esq. 


2 . 

Uniform with the preceding. 

THE BOTANY 05 TKE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. 

SULPHUR, 

Under the Command of Captain Sir 
Edward Belcher, R.N., C.B., F.R.G.S., 
&c., during the Years 1836-1842. Edited 
and Superintended by Richard Brinsley 
Hinds, Esq., Surgeon R.N., attached to 
the Expedition. The Botanical Descrip- 
tions by George Bkntham, Esq. . 

This Work is now complete, and may 
be had in sewed parts, price 3/ , or in half- 
russia or cloth binding, at a small, addition 
to the price. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS PUBLISHED BY SMITH, ELDER, & CO.- (continued). 


3 . 

In toy*! 4to. parts, price 10s. and 12i. each, con- 
taining on an average Ten beautifully coloured 
Engravings, with descriptive Letterpress, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OP 

THE ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH AFRICA: 
Comprising Figures of all the new species 
of Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, 
obtained vdiiring the Expedition titled out 
by ‘ The Cape of Good Hope Association 
for exploring Central Africa,’ in the years 
1834, 1835, and 1836, with Letterpress 
Descriptions, and a Summary of African 
Zoology. By Andrew Smith, M.D., Sur- 
geon to the Forets, and Director of the 
Expedition. 

4 . 

* Uniform with the preceding. 

THE ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF 

H.M.S. BEAGLE, # 

Under the Command of Captain Fitzrot, 
R.N., during the years 1832 to 1836. 
Edited and superintended hy Charles 
DauwiN, Esq., M.A , F.R.S., Sec. G.S., 
Naturalist to the Expedition. 

This Wo^k is now complete, and may 
be had in sewed parts, price 81. 1 5a., or. in 
half-russia or cloth binding, at a small 
addition to the price. 


Each of the following divisions of this work may 
be had separately. 

Fossil Mammalia , by Richard Owen, 
Esq., F.R.S. Mammalia, by G. R. Wa- 
terhouse, Esq. Birds, hy John Gould, 
Esq., F^L.S. Puh , by the Rev. L. Jenvns, 
M.A. Reptiles, by Thomas Bell, Esq, 

F. R.S., F.L.S., &c. 

5 . 

GEOLOGICAL? OBSERVATIONS 
MADE DURING THE VOYAGE OF H.M S. 
BEAGLE, 

Under the Command of Captain Fitzrov, 
R.N. 

Pait I. — On Coral Formations. By 
Charles Darwin, M.A, F.R.S., Sec. 

G. S., Sic. Demy 8vo., illustrated with 
plates and woodcuts, price 15s. bound in 
cVitli. 

Part II. — On the Volcanic Islands of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans ; together with 
a brief Notice of the geology of the Cape 
of Good Hope and of part of Australia. 
Price 10*. 6rf. demy 8vo. cloth, with map. 
Preparing for Publication 
Demy Uvo , illustrated with Map, price 10*. a,/, 
cloih, 

Pail III. — On the Geology of South 
America. 


To be published January 1st, Gratis, 

DANIELL’S BOOK-BUYER’S ANNUAL 

For 1846. 

Being a Catalogue of about Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Miscellaneous Books, generally 
m good, and many in veiy fine condition, on sale by 

* EDWARD DANIELL, # 

53, MORTIMER STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 

E. D. begs to infoim his Piiendg, and all Lovers of Literature, that Ins Annual Cata- 
logue for 1846 will be ready for dilivciy with the Magazines, the end of December ; and^ 
having during the present year pm chased*! he I.ibiaricsm of ^several Gentlemen recently 


vanelv of its contenJh and the moderation of the prices, will be lounu well wonny ot 
general notice. It will consist of Theology, Ancient and Modern ; Greek and Latin 
Classics, among which are many of the i are and esteemed editions, muiked at unprece- 
dented low prices: Rooks of Piints and Woiks on the Fine Arts; a good number ot 
Atlasse9, Maps aim Charts, among which are some from the late Duke of Sussex s collec- 
tion; Music, Musical Treatises and Biogiaphy ^ Fituch, Italian, Gorman, and other 
Foreign Bunks; many cuiious and eaily printed BcRiks. Also leisiarkably tine Sets of the 
Annual Register, and Afc ha.oi.ogia, good Sets of the Quarterly, Edinburgh, anti 
Foreign Quarterly Reviews, as well as other Standard Works in most branches of 
Literature. 

The foreign Bapkn will be placed together at the end, and that portion of the Catalogue 
\nay be had separate. 

Any Lady or Gentleman desiring to have the complete Catalogue sent per post immediately 
on publication, will please to enclose one shilling's worth of postage stamps to the 
Publisher. 

E 2 
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Jnat Published, la Six Volumes 8v with a Beautiful Portrait, print it. 1 it., 

"\TATTHEW i HENRY’S COMMENTARY on the HOLY 

iY L SCRIPTURES (Standird Edition) containing 7240 Pages.* It is printed with 
large type, and is allowed to be the moat correct *Efhtion published. To which is added, a 
LIFE of the AUTHOR, with INTRODUCTORY REMARKS on the VARIOUS 
ENGLISH VERSIONS, EXPOSITIONS, and COMMENTARIES on the HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. Henby Davis, M.A. 

London: Thoms, WaAvick Square, and sold by all Booksellers. 


This day is published, price 6s. doth, 

THE FAMILY CHOIR; or, PSALMS, HYMNS, and 

A SPIRITUAL SONGS for SOCIAL WORSHIP.— The Music is selected from 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Righini, Romberg, Croft, Webbe, Mehul, Ritter, 
Rink, L. Mason, Hastings, Silcher, & c. — The Poetry, which is printed oil the corresponding 
page, is from Watts, Wesley, Newton, Doddridge, Steele, Toplady, Logan, Heber, Mont- 
gomery, Sigourney, Hastings, S. F. Smith, &c. 

The Workcontains 120 Tunes, with upwards of 350 Hymns. 

London: SiutKiN, Marshall, and Co., Stationers' Hall Court. 


Second Edition, price 10*. 6 d., 


"D'CCLESIASTICA ; or, the Church, her Schools, and her Clergy. 

-Ed Edited by the Roy. Henry Davis, M.A. 


1. Apostolic Origin of the British Church. 

2. The Church from the Reformation to the 

Revolution. 

3. Public Schools of England. 

4. Universities of England. 

5. The Great Church Societies. 

C Episcopacy in Englund. 

Hatch a rd and 


7. Our Gre.il Theologians, 

8 Our Great Literary nnd Scientific Divines 
9. I'he Living Buhopa und other Divines 
10. Sketch of the History and Present State of 
the Irish Church. 

Appendix. 

>s,* Piccadilly. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT BOORS FOR LADIES. 

NEW EDITIONS OF 

THE FOLLOWING WORKS BY MISS LAMBERT (of New Burlington Street 
ARE NOW READY. 

« I. *- 

Handbook of decorative needlework. 

115 Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. Gt.Gd. 

CHLRCH NEEDLEWORK. 

With Seventy Eugravings, and Emblematical Borders on every Page. 

Square 8vo, 9*. fi d. e 

lit. 

MY KNITTING BOOK. 

Royal lfltno. Is. 6 </. 

MY KNITTING BOO K. — SECOND SERIES. 

Royal 16mo., Is, Gd. 

MY CROTCHET SAMPLER. 

Royal 16mo. 2s. (id. 

LONDON : JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET; 

And to ha obtained tfaii Booktaliert. 
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MR. ADOLPHUS’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Thu day i* published, in i WUomc volume. 

r IE Subscribers to this Work, cWh isnwd. 

and the Public* are respectfully in- "O E COLLECTIONS of a TOUR, 
formed that *ome Manuscript Chapters, io- XV First Impressions And Subsequent In* 
tended of the Author for the commence* q nines in the Netherlands, (he Countries of 

merit of the Eighth Volume, are in the hands toe Rhine, the Moselle, Switzerland, Saxony, 

of his sou, John Leycbster Adolphus, Esq., Prussia, and the Elbe, including Sketches 

who is preparing them for publication, and of the Minor States of Germany, the Fafher- 
has also made arrangements for completing land of the Reformation, Modern Reform 
the work according to his father's intention. in Continental Churches, and the Condition 
Vol. Vy, was published in last March ; of die Dispersed Jews. The result of a Per- 

it is hoped that Vol. VIII. will appear in sonal Visit in the summer of last year. By 

the course of 1846. the Rev. J. W. Massif., D.D. 

London : John Lsi, 440, West Sttand. John Snow, Paternoster Row. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 

SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S WORKS 

Are now Ready, containing Jiis popular Novel of 

NIGHT AND MOANING, and ZANONI. 

Each complete in 1 volume, price 6#. cloth lettered, beautifully illustrated by Cattermole. 
Also, a New Edition of 

EVA, THE ILL-OMENED MARRIAGE, and OTHER POEMS. 

* Price St. cloth letteicd. 

' And THE STUDENT. A Series of Papers. 

By Sir E. B. Lytton, Bait. 

Complete, in ‘one elegant pocket \ulume, price 5s. cloth lettered. 

THE PEERAGE CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

Nearly Heady, in one large volume, with the Arms, bound and gilt, 

MR. zLODGE’S PEERAGE OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE FOR 1846. 

Curec tul throughout from the Personal Communications of the NOBILITY. 

Under thessjiecial Patronage of , • 

IJER MAJESTY AND IIIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 

Dedicated by permission to Her lloyal Highness THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 

Also, THE GENEALOGICAL^ 01 UME, containing 

THE ANCESTRAL HISTORY *OF THE ^BRITISH NOBILITY. ’ 

. * • FOR AUTHORS PUBLISHING. , 

Now Ready, Fifth Edition, piice Sr, V- cloth gill, or 3*. post free, 

THE AUTHOR’S PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
ASSISTANT. 

A Guide to the Printing, Correcting , and Publishing &ew Worhet 

C 

Mar 

(1 V — 

and D'etciipiion dTtlie Typographical Marks used in the Correction of the Press. 

• Every one wlio lins written or wlio nw; write for the press, should fosseis this work.’— Metropolitan. 


Saunders and Otlxy, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
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THE AZtCHAEOXiOOXCAZi INSTITUTE 

OF GREAT BRITAIN # AND IRELAND, 

FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT AND PROSECUTION OF RESEARCHES 
INTO THE ARTS AND MONUMENTS OF THE EARLY 
AND MIDDLE AGES. 

Apartments — 12, Haymarket . 


Central Committee, December 30, 1843. ' 

President. 

THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON. 

Vice- Presidents. 

THE VISCOUNT AD AllE, M.P., M.R.I.A. 

SIR PHILIP DE MALPAS GREY EGERTON, Barf., M.P., F.R.S. 

SIR CHARLES LEMON, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 

THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 

Charles Frederick Barnwem, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Samlli. Bihch, Esq., F.S A., Assistant Keeper of the Antiquities, Biitiah Museum. 
Edward Bloke, Esq., D.C F.U.S., F.S.A^ 

Geougk Bowykh, Esq., D.CL, F S.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

William Uromet, Esq , M.D., F.S.A. 

The Hon. Robert Curzon, jun 

Rev. John Bathurst Deane, M.A., F S.A. 

Benjamin Feruev, Esq., Fellow of the Institute of British Architects. 

The Ven. William H. Hai e, B.D., Ai clideacon of London. 4 

Thomas Duffi's Hardv, Esq., one of the Assistant Keepers of the Records. 

Phii ip Hardwick, Esq., R.A., F.RS., K.S A. 

Edward Hawkins, Esq., F.R.S.. F.S. A., Keeper of the Antiquities, British Museum. 

Sir F. Madden, K.H., F R.S., F.S. A., Keeper of the MSS., Briftsh Museum. 

Rev. Samuel Rofkey Maitland, FHS, F.S. A., Librarian to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Keeper of the MSS at Lmnl>eth. Treasurer. 

Charles Manuj, Esq., Secretary of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Chari es Newton, M.A., Department of Antiquities, Uiitish Museum. Honor. 
Ambrose Poynter, Esq., Hon. Sec. of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Eveiyn Philip Shirley, Esq., M.P. 

Thomas St a pi Eton, Esq., F.S A. 

William John Thoms, Esq., F.S.A. 

Pat hick Frasfr Tytler, Esq., F.S.A.E. 

William S. W. Vaux, Esq , M.A., Department of Antiquities, British Museum. 

Albert Way, Estp, M.A., JMrecUn oftlie Society if Antiquaries. Honorary Secretary. 
Sir Richard IVestmacott, R.A., F.S. A., Professor of Sculpture, Royal Academy. 
Horace H. Wilson, Esq., Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 


No 8, illustrated by Engravings, pilce 2*. 6ft., to be continued Quarterly, 

THE ARCHEOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Published under the Dnection of the Cential Committee of the Archeological Institute. 
Picparing for pubbeution, in 8vo., uniform with tlie Archaeological Journal, 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

OF GREAT BltlTAIN AND IRELAND, 

At Winchester, in September, 1845. To which all subscribing Members for the Year 1815 
« ' ere entitled. 

Octavo, with Fifty-two Woodcuts, 10*. 6<t , 

THE ARCHITECTURAL 

HISTORY OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 

By the Rev. R. Willis, M.A., F.R.S., &c. * 

Jacksonian Piofessor in the Uuiversity of Cambridge. 

\* The Annual Meeting of the Archaeological Institute for the Year 1846 will he held 
at York, under the Patronage of His Grace the Archbishop of York, and the Presidency 
of the Right Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam. 
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Fleet Street. December, 1843. 

SEELEY, BURNSIDE, AtfD JSEELEY, 

HAVE J^ST PUBLISHED.— 

THE PRACTICAL ASTRONOMER. 

By THOMAS DICK, J.L.D. 

In One Volume 12mo. With Engravings. Price 10r. 6 d. cloth. 

‘the church in the middle ages. 

AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

By the Author of * ESSAYS ON THE CHURCH.’ 

In One Volume, Foolscap Octavo, price or cloth. 

III. 

THE DAWN OF LIFE ; 

On, SCRIPTURE CONVERSIONS. 

By A CLERGYMAN. 

Fenp. 8yj , Sr. Gd. cloth 

THE JESUITS, AS THEY WERE AND ARE : 

FROM THE GERMAN OF DULLER. 

With a Preface by Sm CULLING E. SMITH, Baht. 

• In fcnp. 8vo., price 3j. Oil, cloth. 

. AGNES MORE YILLE ; 

Oh, THE VICTMI OF THE CONVENT. 

A Warning against the plausible Educational Machinations of the Jesuits. 

By the Rev. S. S. WILSO N. 

In fcap. 8\o , price C,. cloth. 

VI. 

SKETCHES FOR YOUTH. 

* By CAESAR MALAN, D.D, 

. * In one small vol , with Engiavlugs, price 4r. 6(1. cloth. . } 

* VII. • ' 

STORIES OF THE PRIMITIVE AND EARLY ClfURCH. 

By JSOPHIA WOODROOFFE. 

Edited by G. S. Fabrk, B.D., 

Master of Sherburn Hospital? and Prebeni^ary of Salisbury. • 

In llimo., price St. 6d. cloth. 


DISTINCTION: A TALE. 

By the Author of * THE BARONESS.’ 

. In Two Volumes, Post Octavo, price let, cloth. 

PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE ’OF A DAUGHTER AT 

HOME. 

In Foolscap Octavo, price 3s. 6 <1. cloth 

THE NURSERY GOVERNESS. 

By the Author of ‘ THE WEEK.' 
fn lDmo , price Sr. M. cloth. 
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New Work by the Author of * Harry Lorre quer.’ 

On the 1st of January, Part the First, to be continued Monthly, price One Shilling, 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 

A TALE OF TILE TIME OF THE UNION. 

BY CHAIILES LEVER. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ' PHIZ. 1 

New Works just published. 

In two tl.ick volumes, 8vo., with a Portrait, price 36*. clotli, 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 

With Elucidations pnd Connecting Narrative. 

By Thomas Carlvlr. 

a 

111 1 \ ols. post 8vo., 

STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN POETS. 

By Leigh Hunt. 

Being a Summaiy iri Prose of the Poems of Dante, Polci, Boiaudo, Ariosto, and 
Tasso ; with Comments throughout, occasion.il Passages versified, and Critical Notices of 
the Lives and Genius of the Authors. 

In 1 tol. post 8vo., 

NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM CORNKXLL TO* GRAND CAIRO. 

By Mr. Michael Angelo Titmabsh. .* 

la I \ol. 8 vo, price 12s, doth gilt, 

PAULA MONTI; OR, THE HOTEL LAMBERT. 

By M. Eugene Sue. 

With Twenty beautiful Illustrations, diawri by Jules David, nnd engraved on Wood by 
the first English Aitists, under the superintendence of Mr. Churles Heath. 

* 'III Irvol, 4to , lionnd in doth Snd gilt, price 3 2* , 

THE ARCHEOLOGICAL ALBUM ; 

Or, Museum of National Antiquities. Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 
With a beautiful Illuminated Frontispiece and Title-page, in Chromo-lithography, 26 
‘Etchings on Steel (four of whith are colour^) of remarkable Buildings and Antiquities, 
and upwards of 1 17 Engravings on Wood , all drawn by F. W. Fairhold, F.S.A. 

In lmpi’iial^to., pi ico 3 guineas, Proofs on India Pm per • guiflcas, 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OT ART; 

Treating of Beauty of Form, Imitation, Composition, Light and Shade, Effect and Colour. 
By J. D. Harding, Author of ‘ Elementary Art.’ • 

WitlyiumcrouB Illustrious, drawn and engraved by the Author. 

• • 

III 1 rob post Svo., price 14t., cloth gilt, 

A TOUR THROUGH THE TALLEY OF THE MEUSE I 

W ith tl c Legends of the Walloon Countiy and the Ardennes. 

By Dudley Costell^. » 

With an Ornamental Frontispiece and numerous Woodcuts. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
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Now ready, to be Itad of all Booksellers, in Two Vols. royal 4 to., price 81. 8s , with 
Geological Maps,' Sections, Views, Plates of Fossil*, &c. 

RUSSIA IN EUROPE, AND THE 
URAL MOUNTAINS. 

CSeologtcaUji Illustrate 

nv • 

RODERICK UMPEY MURCHISON, Esq., V.P.R.S. 

M. ED. DE VERNEUIL, V. Pres. S. G. dr France ; and 
COUNT A. VON KEYSERLING, Gentiliiomme dk la Ciiambre de 
S. M. I. l’Empkkeur de Toutks les Hussies. 


This Work extends the Geological classification of stiata, as ileteunined l»y modern 
investigations in the British Isles, France,' 'and Germany, to European Russia and the Ural 
Mountains ; a region nearly twice as large as those districts of F.uropc^ previously examined 
and described. It is thus an appeal to Nature on a very grand scale, which in confirming 
the sound inductions of the Geologist, has elicited, it is hoped, new and im{iortaiit views. 

The First or English Volume consists of Two Parts, one of which is devoted to the 
Physical tyrueture mid Positive Geology of Russia in Europe .* it commences with a sketch 
erf the Older of the oldest rocks in Scandinavia, and gives tlie whole succession from them 
to the youngest tertiary deposits of the White Sea on the north, and of the Asiatic and 
Caspian Steppes upon the south. The Second Part of this Volume gives the results of a 
Survey of the Uial Mountains, explaining their varied mineral structure, the metamor- 
pliuses tlicy have iuideigom\ their aunncuuit produce of Gobi, the interment of their ancient 
inhabitants the Mammoths, Ac., with an account of the hitherto unexplored districts of the 
Arctic Ural, the Tinian ridge, and the basin of the Petcliora, by Count Kkyserlinq. 
After a recital of all the superficial phenomena, including the extiaordinary tiaiwport of 
SccHidmatnui blocks o\cr Northern Europe, this Volume is terminated by a resume of the 
additions to Geological knowledge which the Work has established. 

The Second or French Volume is exclusively devoted to the Organic Remains of 
Russia, the gi later number of which, or those of the Palaeozoic Rocks, are described by 
BI. he A Kit n luii . The Jurassic and Cretaceous Fossils (brought back by the Authors) 
are described by*M. Aiciui. DOhbiuny. Accounts of the Permian Fossil Plonts are 
furnished by M. Adolphe Hrononiabt, and of the Fossil FiJies, by Professor Agassi/.. 
Descriptions of the Corals by Mb. Join shall, and of some Vertebrata by*PnoFEsso» 
Ow en, appear in the Appendix to the First V olume. 


Illustrations. 

I Firry very mem J iiMSimi Lithographic Plates os OsOANir Remains. 

II A General Ge<«.ooioal Comtob Map op Russia. With a Table of Superposition of ull tho 

Foi motions, each characterised by its Organic Remains at numerous localities. 

HI. A Special Gmlook al Map of the Ural Chain, the Physical Features of uhicl. have been Uhen 
trom original Russian Documents nocer beloro published. 

IV. Coro-JREI. SFonoNR. Exybisrtan of llie Structure of the Ural Mountains and Tirnan Ridge, of Hie 

Coal Field ot tlie DoneU, Ac. & c. e * * 

V. Seventy-two WouDrurs. 

\J. PicroaiAi. Lm hooka piis of Scanea in hie Uhcl Mountains, and amaokt Bcsiixir ahd 
KiRohis Steppes 


JOH’N MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 

and 

BERTRAND, RUE ST, ANDRE DKS ARTS, PARIS. 
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Dedicated by permission to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Now Heady. Yol. ft, 8vo., 14*. 

CATHOLIC SAFEGUARDS 

AGAINST 

THE ERRORS, CORRUPTIONS, AND NOVELTIES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ROME. 

SELECTED FROM THE WORKS OF EMINENT DIVINES. 

BY REV. JAMES BROGDEN, M.A., * 

TRINITY COLLEOI. CAMBRIDGE. 

* # * The above work will be published every two months until com- 
pleted in 5 vols. with an Index and References. 

v 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


THE AUTHOR’S EDITIONS. 

rYLLENDORFF’S METHOD of 

LEARNING to HEAD, WRITE, 
and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in SIX 
MONTHS. 

1. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. 
Written expressly for the English Student. 
By Dr. H. G. Ollendohi-*. 8vo., price 
16*. cloth. 

2. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. 
Written expressly for the English Student. 
By Dr. H. G. Ollendorkf. In Two Parts, 
price 16*. each, cloth. The Parts sold 
separately. 

3. KEYS to both FRENCH and GER- 
MAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. 
Price 7s. each, cloth lettered. 

4. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Pre- 
paring for immediate publication by Dr. 
H. G. Ollendori’k. 

5. KEY to the ITALIAN. By the 

Author. t 

It is necessary for those who desire 
to avail themselves of the present method to 
notice that these are the only English edi- 
tions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he 
deems any other tonally inadequate for the 
purposes of English instruction, and for the 
elucidation of the method so strongly re- 
commended by Captain Basil Hall and 
other eminent writers. They should be 
ordered with the Publisher’s name, and, to 
prevent errors, every copy of the Author's 
edition is signed by himBelf. 

London : Whittaker and Co., and Dulau 
and Co ; and to be had of any Booksellei. 


ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHIES OF EARLY RE- 
FORMERS AND SCHOLARS. - 
"Lately published, In royal 12mo., doth, 

THE LIFE and TIMES of GI- 
JL ROLAMOSAA025fAROL\. Price 

6s. fid 

The LIFE and TIDIES of JOHN 
UEUCHLIN. By Francis Barham, Esq. 
Price 5*. 

* The world knows nothing of its greatest men.’ 
— UrttuY Taylor. 

Whittakeu and Co., Ave JIaria Lane. 


PAYNE COLLIER’S NEW EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. 

IuStols 8 vo.. cloth lettered, price 4i lb».,witli.i 
Facsimile of the Pol trait of Shakespeare m the 
n flist folio, 

THE WORKS of SHAKE- 

X SPEARE, comprising the Plays and 
Poems. The text fermdl from an entifely 
new collation of the old editions : with the 
various Readings, Notes, a Life of the Poet, 
and a History of the Early English Stage. 
By J. Payne Collier, Esq. 

* Mr. Collier Ins foimed his text from au en- 
tirely new collation of the old quartos, for which 
facilities, hitherto out of any commpntaior’8 roach, 
were supplied by the liberality ol the Duke of 
Devonshire and Lord Francis Egertori .’— The 
Examiner . 

' Mr. Collier has just reason to feel proud at 
hating givfn to the press what may justfy be 
esteemed a classic edition of the Immortal works.’ 
— Morning Herald. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, 

• London. . 
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TUB FOXtEXOB LXBRAHV. 


VOLUMES COMPLETED. 

The Autobiography of Hienrich Zchokke. Price 5 a-. 

‘ This exceedingly interesting piece of autobiography forms the thirty-third part or volume of that 
\aluable series of works published under the general title of the Foreign Library. It will '»o read 
with intense interest ; with all the interest of a work of Action. It is .1 beautiful picture of a good 
mau’s hie, of a good man’s struggles, of a benefactor of the human ra er.'—Jo/in Bu/t. 

Russia. By J. G. Kohl. Comprising St* Petersburg — 

Moscow — Kharkoft' — Riga — Odessa — The German Provinces on the Baltic — The 
Steppes — The Crimea — and the Interior of the Country. With a Map, price II*. 
cloth. 

Austria. By J.. G. Kohl. Comprising Vienna — Prague 

— Hungary — Bohemia — The Danube — ‘Galicia — Stvna — Moral ia — llukovino, and 
the Military Frontier. Puce 11*. cloth. 

Ir.eland, Scotland, and England. By J. G. Kohl. Price 

11 *. cloili. 

Life in Mexico. By Madame Calderon de la Barca. 

Pi ice 1 1*. cloth. 

Celebrated Crimes. By Alexander Dumas. Containing 

The lkorgias — The Countess of Saint Geran — Joan of Naples — Nisnla — The Mar- 
chioness of Biinvilliers — TheCenci — The Marchioness de Ganges — Karl LudtvigSaml 
— Vaiiinka — Urban Grandiei. Puce 10*. cloth. 

Tales from -tlifi German.. Comprising Specimens from 

the most Celobiatcd Autliois. By J. 0\fcNroiu> and C. A. Failinu. Price 11*. 
cloth. 

History of the Eighteenth Century, and of the Nineteenth 

till the Oveitlirow of the Fretich Empire, Lrteiary and Political. By F. C. Sculos- 
sek. Six Volumes. Puce 3/. 7*. cloth. 

History of Germany. From the Earliest Period to the 

Present Time. By F. Kohlrausch. Price 14*. cloth. 

History of Ten Years : 1830 — 1840. ' France during the 

Three Days, and under Loi'is-Pmi.irfE. By Louis Blanc. In Two \ olumeh, 
price II. 0*. • 

History of France. By M. Michelet. Translated by 

Walter K. KErLY. Volume the Fust, price 13*. cloth. 

Also Pait I. Volume II , price 7s. The Second Part is in the press, mnl mil 
complete the work, as far as published by the Author. » 


IN THE PRESS. 

The King of Saxony’s Journey ip England in ,1844. By 

Dr. Caros, HU Majesty's Physician. • • 

Niebuhr’s History of the Age of the French Revolution ; 

a Course of Lectures deliiercd at the University of Bonn, in 

Dahlmen’s History of -the French Revolution up to the 

. establishment of the Republic. 


CHATMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 
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Now Ready, Third Edition, with Portrait and Facsimile, 2 vols, post 8vo., 21s. 

LIFE 

OP 

LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON 

WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE AND ANECDOTE BOOK. 

BY HORACE TWISS, ESQ., Q.C. 

* A 'work winch ought to be in the library of every lawyer, statesman, 
ami English gentleman/ — Blackwood's Magazine. 

1 A sterling work, and will live .* — Quarterly Review. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Flket STREET, Dek. 1813. 

SEELEY, BURNSIDE, AND SEELEY, 

ARE NOW PUBLISHING— 

i. 

A SECOND EDITION OF " 

The Rev. E. B. Elliott’s Horae Apocalypticae. In 4 vols. 

8vo. In a few days. 

II. 

A Reply to the Remarks of the Rev. T. K. Arnold, on 

the 4 HoHi® Apocalyptic fc.* By the Rev. E, B. Eiliott, M.A., Ac. Iu five., 
juice 2s. 6d. • 

in. 

An Inquiry into the' Scriptural View of the Constitution 

of a Christian Church, and its itlatioii to the Church Universal. By William 
Albin Gakhatt, Esq , M.A. In the press. 

,V -« 

A Memoir of the late Right Rev. Daniel Corrie, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of Madras, In the press. 

v v, * *. 

Family Expositions of the Epistles of St. John. By the 

Rev. E. UlC'khKsTP.TH. In the press. 

<r Vlm 

A New Volume * of the Prophecies of Daniel. By the 

Rev. T. R. Bihks, M.A., Rector of Kelshall, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In the press. 

VII. 

A TH1KD EDITION OF «, 

A Pastor’s Memorial for his Flock. Being a Sketch of a 

Visit to Egypt and the Holy Land. By the Rev. Geohok Fisk, LL.B.. Prebendary 
of Lichfield. In 8\o. f price 10*. (id. cloth. 
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MISS TYTLER’S JUVENILE WORKS. 

L T EILA; or, The Island. Third 
-Li Edition. Price 5*. cloth. 

2. LEILA in ENGLAND ; a Continu- 
ation of ‘Leila; or, The Island.* Second 
Edition. Price 6s. cloth. 

3. MARY and FLORENCE; or, 
Grave and Gay. Seventh Edition. Price 
3«. cloth. 

4. MARY and FLORENCE at SIX- 
TEEN. Third Edition. Price 6#. cloth. 

‘Those works are excellent. Miss T> tier's 
writings are especially Valuable for their religions 
spirit. She has taken a just position lie (ween the 
rationalism of the last generation ami the puritan- 
ism of the present. ^ while the perfect nature and 
true art with which she sketches from juvenile 
life, show powers which might lie more ambitiously 
displayed, but cannot be better b/stowed.’ — * Quar- 
terly Review. 

London : J. Hatch aud and Son, 

• 187, Piccadilly. 


Lately published. Second Edition, 

THE SECONP SERIES Of 
L PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Martin Farquhar Tuppeb, Esq., of 
Christchurch, Oxford. Post 8vo., price 
7 s. cloth. 

■ A work which may be read over and over 
again with pleasure and profit.’ — P<ttt. 

• Superior to its predecessor.'— Ckrit tum Retnem- 
branrrr. 

By the same Author, the Fifth Edition. 

2. PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
A Book of Thoughts and Arguments, origi- 
nally treated. Post fivo., price It. cloth. 

3. A MODERN PYRAMID. To 
commemorate a Septungint of Worthies. 
Post 8vo., price 7s. bd. cloth. 

4. GERALDINE. A Sequel to Cole- 
ridge’s Christahe], with other Poems. Post 
8vo., price 7s. cloth. 

London : J. Hatchard and Son, 

* 187, Piccadilly. 


* 

SPLENDID SPORTING PRINYS. 


ASCOT. 

Price 1/. lit. 6tf. t coloured, 

THE EMPEROR, FAUGH - A -BALL AGH, AND ALICE HAWTHORN, 
m Running for the Emperor’s Cup. 

From the Origiual Picture, by Mr. J. F. Herrino, Sen. 

EPSOM. 

A Splendid Racing PjJnt, price 3/. 3t., coloured, 

THE START FOR THE MEMORABLE DERBY. 

A perfect Racing Tableau, with Portraits of all the Horses and Jockeys. 

. THE BRITISH STUD. 

, Plato It L, price tf Is. coloured, 

•PANTALOON AND LANGUISH. 

Muley Moloch and Rebecca, Carnet and Banter, Laneccosfrand Cruc*tix, in^ progress. 

A Set of Four Plates, price SI. coloured, 

rORfiS’6 COACHING INCIDENTS. 

From Original Pictures, d»y C. C. I^nderson, Esq. 

A Set of Four FUU*«, juice 4 /. is. coloured, 

' rpD^S’S COACHING RECOLLECTIONS. 

By the same Artist, * 

FORESS STABLE SCENES. 

* Plate I., price It. Is, coloured, 

THK MAIL ORANGE. . 

• • 

Piute II.. In progress, 

THE HUNTING STUD. 

In uanttUl 4 to., bound ta clotli, with 17 coloured Engroviugs, price Si. IS *. 6if., 

• THE ROADSTER’S ALBUM. 

A Pictorial Remembrancer of Travelling Scenes. 

London: Published by Messrs. Forks, 41, Piccadilly, corner of SackviUe Street. 
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One Guinea, square 8vo., 

r FHE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. With Thirty-two Illustra- 

X tions by Wili iam Mulready, R.A. ; Engraved by John Thomson. 

‘ It is not the smallest proof of the excellence) of these plates tltet the more they are studied the mure 
their force and truth grow on the spectators .’— Jvhn Bull. 

• The work is superior to any modem work .’ — Athena wm. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster How. 


This ilay is published, 

THIRST STEPS to ANATOMY. By James L. Drummond, M.D., 

Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the Belfast Royal Institution. 

‘ The little book will be an acquisition to any one, as cunts inlay an account at once clear, popular, and 
scientific, of the gener.il principles of vegetable and .uunvil Ilf**, as veil as of the substances b) which 
iinimal lifo is *' set up” and sustained.*— Spectator, Nov. 15, 1845. 

John Van Vooust, 1, Paternoster Row. 


J ust published, price 3*. cloth, gilt, 

T HE MAGI and the • STAR. 

A Narrative in piose. 

‘ lies Morgcnlands ahnende, Idub'moiche Wels- 
heit erkannte Zueistihr neuen Zeit Bcgllin ; zu 
des Kunigs d^miithiger Wiega wies llir em Stem 
den Weg '—~Novnhs 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


SllCONh HUITI ON. 
l.argc 8\ o , puce Sr , 

M onastic and social life 

in the TWELFTH CENTURY, as 
exemplified in the Chronicles of Jocelm of 
Urokcloud, from a.d. 1173 to 1202. Trans- 
lated from the original Latin, as printed by 
the Camden Society. With Notes, Intio- 
<1 net ton, &c., by T. E. Tomiins, Esq. 

Whittaker’s Popular Library Edition. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, 
London. 


BRITISH biography 
R oyal Svo , price I0r. M. cloth, 

B iographies of the most 

EMINENT MEN of OUR OWN 
COUNTRY, from Chaucer to Telford, 
including legislator, plalosopb ers, pf.ets, 
waniors, and men of science, to whom 
public monuments have been raised in St. 
Paul’s and Westminster Abbey. 

Whittaker’s Popular Libraty Edition. 

Whittakeb and Co., Ave Maria Lane, 
London, j 


Tins day is published, m one handsome volume, 

8 vo , cloth lctteied, price 10s 6 d., 

IITEMOIR of lhe LIFE and 
1V1 WRITINGS of THOMAS CART- 
WRIGHT, B.D. ; including the principal 
Ecclesiastical Movements in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. By the Rev. B. Brook. 

London : John Snow, Paternoster Row, 


NEW CHRIS. MAS? PRESENT. 

1 ltis day is published ui one handsome volume , 
post 8vn , cloth, gilt, price St , 

rT'HE ISLAND QUEEN. A 

X Poem, by Mrs, Eli is, Author of ‘The 
Women of England,’ 1 Sons of the Soil,’ 
&c. 

John Snow, Paternoster Row. 


V OICES of the CHURCH, in 
REPLY TO STRAUSS. 8vo. 
price 12«. Collected and composed by the 
Rev. J. R. Beard, D.D. 

* This work consists of eight essays, the product 
or ditlurent divines, French, German, and Engli-li. 
The subjetA is of great importance, and these 
essays are worthy of it. berng the productions of 
the most learned and able theologians. The late 
outbreak in Switzerland, and the popular demon- 
stmt inn by the follow ers of Range, are beginning 
to attract the attention of those who are never 
moved until some nhysicul d monstration piovi-s 
to them that a vital and extensive alteration has 
taken place in (he thoughts and condition of large 
masses of miiukmd. The mental movement of 
this age is its vigorous as that which begot the 
revolutionary wars All who are anxious to be 
forewarned, will study this and such books’ — 
Donglaa Jerrold's Magazine. 

' We cannot speak too strongly in commenda- 
tion of the clearness, justice, and force with which 
Dr. Beard’s argument is conducted.’ — Bnttth 
Quarterly Review. 

London : Simpkin, Marshal!., ami Co.' 
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WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, 
AND BOTANY. 

Published bv William S. ORil and Co., Amen Cobneb, Paternoster Row. 


MAGAZINE OF BOTANY AND REGISTER 
OF FLOWERING PLANTS. 

Conducted by Joseph Paxton, Head 
Gaidener at Chatsworth. Containing about 
480 coloured representations of nur most 
beautiful Flowering Plants, carefully copied 
from Nature, and njany hundred Engrav- 
ings on Wood, with Instructions from the 
Conductor's duily piactice for growing 
them in the greatest perfection. In Eleven 
Volnmes. royal 8vo., price 1-1/. 14s., half- 
hound morocco. 

CUVIER'S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
Translated from the last French Edition, 
and brought down to the present 8tate of 
Science, with much populur matter added 
as foot-notes. 

The MAMMALIA, BIRDS, and REP- 
TILES: By Mr. Edward Blytii, Cuta- 
tor to the Bengal l^useum, Calcutta. 

The FISHES. By the late Mr. Mudie. 
'The MOLLUSCA. By George John- 
stone, M.D., of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

The CRUSTACEA, and INSECTS. 
By J. O. Westwood, F.L.S., Secretary*to 
the Eut. Soc., Lotidpu. 

The whole illustrated by many hundred 
Engravings expressly prepared for the 
Woik. In One thick Volume, medium 
8vo , price 1 8s. cloth letleied, or with 28 
Etchings by LanUsekii, 21s. 

VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY AND BOTANY. 

Including the Structure and Organs of 
Plants, tlieii Characters, Uses, Geogi ethi- 
cal Distribution, and Classification, ac- 
cording to the Natural Syslem of Botany. 
By W. B. Carpenter, M.p., F.R.S. In 
One Volume, post 8vo., price 10s. cloth 
lettered. 

animal"physiology. 

Including a comprehensive Sketch of the 
principal Forms of .AiurSal Structure. By 
W. B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S. With 
several hundred Engravings on Copper and 
Wood, drawn under the direction of M. 
Milne Edwards, for his ‘Cours ElGmen- 
taire de Physiologies In One Volume, 
post 8vo., price 10s. 6 d. cloth lettered. 

ZOOLOGY AND INSTINCT IN ANIMALS ; 

A Systematic View of the Structure, Habits, 
Instincts, and U«§s of the Principal Fami- 
lies of the Animal Kingdom, and The chief 
Forms of Fossil Remains. By W. B. 
Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S. In Two Vo- 
lumes, liost 8vo., price One Guinea. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUI- 
TIES OF SELBORNE. 

By the Rev. Gilbert White, A.M. With 
copious Notes by Mr. Blyth ; a Map of the 
Locality; and numerous Illustrations of 
the Arumuls and Scenery described. In 
small 8 vo., price 5s. fid. cloth lettered. 

This Edition contains ihe whole of 
the Text unmutilated, besides an interest ing 
account of the present state of the village, 
by the late Mr. Mudie. 

MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, HOROLOGY, 
AND ASTRONOMY ; 

Being an Exposition of the Properties of 
Matter, Instruments for Measunug Time, 
aiul a Description of the Heavenly Bodies. 
By W. B. Carpenter, M.D, F.R.S. In 
One Volume, post 8vo., price 9#. fid. cloth 
lettered. 

THE ALPHABET OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, 

Explanatory of the Laws and Principles of 
Matter. By Jvmus Rennie, M.D. in a 
Pocket Volume, price 2*. fid. 


THE ALPHABET OF ELECTRICITY, 

Showing the History, Experiments, and 
Luws of the Sciencp. By Wm. Higgins, 
Ei({. In a Pocket Vol., price 2s. 6 d. cloth, 

THE EARTH: 

Its Physical Condition a ,d most Ilemai li- 
able Phenortieni. By Wm. Hic/jins, Esq. 
A Second Edition. Illustrated by many 
Engiavings on Wood, and Ten Coloured 
Illustrations hy Mr. Blunt. In One 
Volume, small 8vc\, price 8s. fid. cloth 
lettered. * 

MAN 

His Physical, Moral, Intellectual, and 
Social Condition. By Robert Mudik, 
Author of • The Four Seasons,’ * The 
Heavens,’ &c. &c. In Four Volumes, leap. 
8vo., price 20s. cloth. , 

Each of these subjects forms a 
Volume complete in itself, and is sold 
separate. 

LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. 

Second Edition ; with a Chapter on the 
Use of Astronomical Instruments. By 
Robert Mudie. In One Volume, fcap. 
8vo., price it. 6d. cloth. 
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THOM’S IRISH RED BOOK, 1840, 

Now really, and may be had of all Booksellers 

THOM’S IRISH ALMANAC AND OFFICIAL DIRECTORY, 

FOR THE Y^AR 184 6. 

rpPIE peculiar merits of the plan of this Work, and the extent and 

.L superior accuiacy of the information contained in it, having been successfully esta- 
blished bv the reception given to the Volumes for 1841 and 1845, the Volume for the * 
Year 1846 has been prepared under similar arrangements, with eveiy addition and im- 
provement that jntoi veiling experience, and the contributions of many distinguished per- 
sons who hav r e kindly fav omed the Publisher with their aid, have suggested: the whole 
Work has been accuiatcly icvised and coriecfed, fiom infoimntion obtained Irani I he most 
authentic sourres, down to the latest pcnod picviousto publication. 

Amongst the prim ipal features pei ulnur to tlie Work, independently of the oidmuy iu- 
foinnvtion generally picsenled by similar compilations, will be found the following sub- 
jects, compiled horn exclusively authentic sources: — 

ALMANAC AND OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 

The Calendar contains daily memoranda of circumstances occulting at different peiiods 
of the year, u cessary to be known by the Lawyer, Solicitor, Student, Man of Business, 
Sportsman, &c. ; together with notices of the principal Heavenly Bodies, and other Scien- 
tific Information. 

An Index to the Statutes passed in the last Session of Pailiamont, with a copious 
Analysis of the Piovisions ofbuch as affect 1 1 el ami 

Lists of Patents foi Inventions taken out in Iielaud since the last publu at ion, willi u 
List of Patents which will expire in 184G. 

An enlarged Peerage and Baionetagc, corrected throughout; with llie several Onleis of 
Knighthood. 

Statistics of Ireland, heie carefully icvised, aid In ought down to tlg> latest pound ; and, 
in addition to the numeious Tabhs, foi which the Work has been so fuqutn^y ideiied to 
by those deshous of obtaining minute and a«a,urate lufoimation ns to the state of* the 
Countiy. sc viral new Tables of special interest relating to the Revenue, Expenditure, 
Trade, Commerce, Inland Navigation, Railways, &<:. aie given. 

Statistics of the Pooi-Law Unions, List of the Ofliccis, Ac. * . 

Lists of the Agricultural Societies in It eland.* # 

Ecclesiastical Dm-ctoiy . — containing Lists of the Clergy and Misnsters of every liuni- 
mination thiougheut Ireland; including the Established Church, the Roman Catholic, 
Piesbyjteriau bodies, and otiier denominations; forming tlie only complete Ecclesiastical 
Duectory yet published. 

County Directory: — including Lists of Deputy Lieutenants, Magistiatcs, Public Func- 
tionaries, and Otlicial Authoutics ; and vauous other information ks to the lespective 
Counties m Ireland. i. 

Borough Diiectory . — piesentmg information similar to that in the County Directory, ns 
regards the Boroughs, Cities, and Towns m Iielaud. 

Directories, fespectivelv, of Law, Banking, ufcil Postage Departments; with Railways 
and otlirt Conveyances, &c. 

THE DUBLIN DIRECTORY has been gieatly enlarged, and all places vvidnn the 
Police District, Kingstown, Rlackrock, &c. &c., are given. Jn addition to ll:e Alphabetical 
List of Nobility, Gentry, Merchants, and Trailers, there is given a complete Sheet Direc- 
tory for Dublin anil its Kuv nous, with the* rated Valuation of each House, and various 
classified Lists of Professions and T: . les. 

Thom's Almanac md Official Dirictoiy, fit. cloth; Thom's Dublin Tine lory, 4?. cloth ; Thom’s Alin.uinc 

ami Dublin Directory, bound together, 9s 6 d cloth; The same Book, bound, in loan leather, l(n. 6 d 

* Wc lay before our renileif a summary account of the vtnte ol the lloman CiAholic Chinch inTreland, 
which we extract Irom Thom’s At.ma.vac, published in Dublin for the flist time last yeai, with the coun- 
tenance, aB it seems, or tlie Government, and "Inch appears to us a very important, and even startling; 
sign ol' the times The volume ftrr 1815, now before us, eontmus more to fin motion about 1 1 eland than nr 
iter saw collected m one solume as In any i ountry , and its arrangement nnd typography are creditable to 
the publisher But its most prominent feature is its, as it weie, ofiici.il recognition of (he Roman Ca 
thol’c Church in d/1 its dignities arid iiel.ul' It gives, in the first place, n lull and perfect account of 
the Established Church — ite dioceses, chapters, anil parishes, with the names of nil the individual clergy 
under their respective places and denominations ; and uext follows an account, similar in every respect, 
of the lush Roman Catholic Church, Then also arc given like details of the Presbyterian Cliuich This 
to some readers may seem a small affair, aud the New Almanac be as little regarded ns the " old," but 
we sec in it a strong indication of a great change or public opinion in Ireland, aud an advance of tlie 
Roman Catholic Church out of that mystery in which she used to shroud herself— either f\om tradi- 
tionary caution derived fiom tho old penal* laws, or, as have rather thought, from inductance to 
subject herself in any degree to lay inspection however that may be, she lias now come forlh into tlio 
face of day, and assumes a place amongst the constituted authorities ot the country.’— Quarterly Revu i r. 

No. 151, June, 1845. 

Dublin : ALEXANDER THOM, Printer and Publisher, 87, Abbey Street. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. Edinburgh; ^raz* n and Co. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY WILEY AND PUTNAM. 

« 

I. Mackledey's Modern Civil Law. 

COMPENDIUM of MODERN CIVIL LAW. By FnKBEurcK Mackmedky, Pi. if „r 
Law lit tl»e University of Bonn Translated and Edited by Philip Ignatius Kaomann, 
PK D. of the University of Frieburg. 1st \ol. 8vo , 28*. 

%• A learned and lmpoitunt work. 

II. Prof. Stuart on the Old Testament Canon. 

• CRITICAL HISTORY and DEFENCE of the CANON ortho OLD TESTAMENT. 

By Moses Swart, Piof. in the Theological Seminary at Andover. Post 8vo., ft* 

III. Prof \ Stuart on th« Apocalypse. 

A COMMENTARY on the APOCALYPSE. By Moses Sri. art, Piofessor m Thool. 
8cm. Andover. 2 vols royal 8io , 30s 

IV. Prof. Robinson's Harmony of the Gospels 

The HARMONY of the FOUR GOSPELS, in GREEK, according to the Text of II ihn 
Newly arranged, with Explanatory Ni.ten hy Edward HoniKtox. D.D., Prof of Biblical 
I.ilernturo in Theological Seminary, New York, Author ot a Greek and English Lexicon, 
&c 8i o., 10* cat. 

V. Dowling’s Has/oi y of Romanism. 

HISTORY ol ROMANISM, from the earliest Conuptions of Cluistianity (o the Pi writ 
Time With full Chronological Table. Analytic d and Alpli ibetic.il Indexes, nud Glossal c 
Illustrated bv uumeious Engrnv mgs. By Rev John 1 Dow lino, M A , Master of the 
Berenn Chapel, New York. Tliuil ediuon 8vo,lS. cloth 

VI. P/of. Bush on the Resurrection. Si con d Edition. 

* ANASTAsiS ; or. The Doctrine of the Itesuru-ctiou of tlu* Bodv S’eripturally anil 

Tlitioniillv considered. By Re\ (itoutth lb mi. M.A., Author of ‘ Notes ou Genesis,’ At 
Second Edition, 12mo , 6-. 

* # * This able work, proving that there ran lie no Rcsimcction or the Body, has in custom il 
" gie.it sensation in the Aiueiicau chinches 

Also now ready, by the same Aullioi. • 

• I. The RESURRECTION of CHRIS I’ m Answer to the Question. Whether he rose i.i 
a Spiritual and Celestial, or m a Material and Euithly Body 12mo , 1>. bit 
2 THE stllJh; oi. An Inquiry into Sniptui il Psychology us ile\ eloped by Die use ul 
the derail Soul, Spirit, Life, the. viewed in its healings on the Doctuue of the K ■smrectiuu. 
12mo , 3,. 


VII. Prof Robinson's Bibliotheca Sacra. 

* BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. By Professors Sum nr, Robinson, Pai;k, und Enw u in 
Fust Seucx, «in Second Neruv.. 2D. Thud Ser.es (now ready), 21* Continued 

qunrteily, be c nh 

■ Tire ablest ltd die il Journal tu the English 1 mgunge ’ — Tit h < >n Halt /<• 

VIII. Barnes's New t'ohnnes of Notts., viz — 


Oil the EPISTLES to the EPHESIANS. PHILIPPIAN'S and COL(tS«rANS U’nio , 
i- Oil 

On the EPISTLES to the TIIKSSALONLVN8, to Ti'l US, and to PHILEMON, in 
On the. BQOK of JOB. 2 vols 1 it 

IX. JVestern Clem mgs, bij the Anthm of ‘A Neu> Home.' 

(‘T)no of the most sensible, gripl.ic, lively, and intelligent f male w liters of Ilia 

ago ’), lCmo , 3* Gil 

X. The Wigwam land Cabin, by IV. G.Bimms, Esq. 3s G </. * 

' A senes of spirit stirring tales of b ickwoods and border lifcA — Ni il il In ithh/ Muya.n r 

XI. Tides fiom the fieimau of tlcmriih Xahak/.* 

• Wo li iv e not liad a mure pointed tole t l an " the Fool " Mil' e 111. 1 dav s ol ‘•w ifl V, ,v 
Monthly Mngasnc. 

AIT. fJ andei mgs of a Pilgrim in Swtlxei land, viz. — 

In the SHADOW of MONT bL ANC lf.uio#3- « l 
• In the SHADOW of the JUNG FRAU (just le uly), 1. W 

By the Rev. Dr Cublvi a —See Speitatio , /Vhsnaum, At. 

XIII. Headley* S Latent fiign Halt/. 3%. Ga. 

• ‘•DRguerreotjyvs of It*l> ou*l bi r people Ti ,/ mIh, 

.XIV. Journal of an Af lean Ci mser. 3s. hi/. 

4 A pleasant little volume ’ — All. m trim. 4 Valuable ' — Butamm . 

XV. Tales, by E. 'A. Poe, Esq 3s Gd. 

4 A rare treat to loven ol the iu.y|v illoua * ^ 

XVI. The Raven, and other Poems, hy E. A Poe, Dig. liJnio , 3», 6</. 

XVII. Fieu s and Retuivs of Arne/ icon History and Literatuie. 

By W (1 Sivtvs l’sq. lbmo , 3* Oil (Just ready) 

X"\ III. Big Abel and Little Manhatl n. 

Bv CoKNM.rrs M* ruin's, Esq , 1, ( V. 

• • 4 Is not this equal to am thing ill Boa — //". -mu aster JttVieW. 


ii Ten Books form part of Milvy and Putnam’s 4 Library of Choice Rending,’ uniforml 

* bound, and may be had at all the Libraries. 

LONDON: WILEY and PUTNAM, G, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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In post 8 vo* i with Ele\cn Portraits, 10s 6d., 

A GALLERY of LITERARY 
PORTRAITS. By George Gileh.- 
i.an. Exhibiting the following distin- 
guished writers • — Jeffrey, Godwin, Hazlitt, 
Hall, Shelley, Chalmers, Cailyle, De Quin- 
cey, Foster, Wilson, Irving, and the 
Preachers of the day; Landor, Campbell, 
Bioughatn, Coleiidge, Emerson, Words- 
worth, Pollock, Lamb, Cunningham and 
the Rural Poets, Elliott, Keats, Macaulay, 
Aird, Southey, Lockhart. 

‘ Thu is an clo-picnt Iiook .’ — Mr lie Quince y (in 
Tint's Mat/azinti for Noicmbcr, in which appealed 
tlie Fust uf u Series of Papcis by Mr. Dc Qumccy 
on * Giltillju’s Gallery’). 


In small Bvo*, piicc is., 

THE CHURCHES of the United 

J- KINGDOM. Edited by Ajexander 
Lfigiiton, Esq. — Vol.L, The Scottish or 
Presbyteiian Church ; a View of its Hiatdry, 
Con dilution. Doctrine, and ^Ceremonies. — 
The English or Episcopalian Church is in 
the press. 


In 8io., hound in cloth, gilt, pure 1 Gj. p 

r FHE SPORTSMAN’S L l- 

-L URARY. Tly John Miiis, Authoi 
of* The Old Euglisli Gentleman/ Ac. Ac., 
comprising Insti notions on eveiy matter 
connected with Hunting, Shooting, Cours- 
ing, and Fishing ; including the Condition 
of Horses, Rieednig and Breaking of Dogs, 
Preservation of Game, Destroying of Ver- 
min, Ac. Ac. 


In K lole , 8\o , large type, pi ice 2/. 2* , 

B ROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of 

the MIND. Sixteenth Edition ; care- 
fully revised w^tli the original SIS ; with a 
Poi trait* Index, and Men. on of the Author, 
by Di. Weisu (all wanting in the previous 
editions, in 4 vols.) 

The Stereotyped Edition, in one large and 
closely printed vol., 8vo., 18*. „ 


T YTLERV HISTORY of SCOT- 

J- LAND. A new Edition (the Third), 
in Seven vols. 8yo., to range with other His- 
torical Works in Gentlemen’s Libraries; 
price 4/. 4*. Also, the Stereotyped Edition, 
m 9 vols. post 8vo., puce 21. 14». 

This work has been twice reviewed in 
the 'Quarterly Review/ (by Sir Walter 
Scott, and Lord Mahon), and pronounced 
The Standard History of Scotland/ 

William Tait, Printer and Publisher, 
107, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh; Longman 
and Co., and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co , 
London; and John Camming, Dublin. 
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Preparing for imraeihatc publication, 

THE LIFE and TIMES of 

-L CALVIN. Translated from the 
German of Dr. Paul Henry, of Beilin. 
By the Rev. H. Stebbinq, D.D., F.R.S., Ac. 
Whittaker and Co., Avo Maria Lane. 


Just rcaily, In two vols. 8vo., cloth lettered, 
price 24s , 

T HE LIFE and LETTERS of 

THOMAS A BECKET, now first 
gathered from the Contemporary Historians. 
By the Rev. J. A.* Giles, D.C.L, late 
Fellow of Corpus Cliristi College, Oxford. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


I.nrge 8\o., pr.co 5*. 6d , 

S TOW’S SURVEY of LON- 
DON. A Survey of Loudon,’ con- 
taining the Oiigin.il, Antiquity, Increase, 
Modern Estate, and Description of that 
City, printed in the years lo98 and ]603. 
By John Srow, Citizen of London He- 
pnnted from flic two editions published by 
Stow himself. With Notes, a Memoir, 
and Copious Index. By Wu.li am J. 
Tnowi, Esq, F.S.A., Secretary of 'the 
Camden Society, Ac. 

Whittaker’s P'pular Library Edition. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Mana Lane, 
London. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
HISTORICAL WORKS, OF M A THIERS. 

Tins day is published, m imperial 8i<> , double 
columns, containing Twenty Kngrai mgs, by 
able Artists, of appropriate ami authentic Por 
Units and Historical Scenes, rich cloth boaids, 
with emblemat.cal gilt hack and side-, price 
1/ 2*. 6d, Volume I of the HISTORICAL 
"WORKS of M. A TIIIL.RS, containing 

1 'HE HISTORY of the FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. To which is pie- 
fixed a Summary of the History of France, 
from the earliest times to the accession of 
JjouisXVI., by M. Felix Bodin. An ori-' 
ginal translation, with illustrative notes, 
and a copious Ii.dex of Persons and Events. 
By T. W. Redhead,* Esq., Translator of 
M. Guizot's ‘History of Civilization in 
Europe.’ 

*** In the fidelity of the translation, the 
character and the vanefy of the illustra- 
tions, and the price at which it is offered to 
the public, this edition of the works of M. 
Thiers will be found * unique.' 

Volume II., containing the ‘History of 
the Consulate and Empire,’ is in -progress 
of publication. 

A. Fullarton and Co., 100, Newgafe 
Street. 
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WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY WM. S. ORR & CO., 

AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


la 1 vol. royal 8vo., price 18.r. clotli lettered. 

THE GALLERY OF NATURE. 

A Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical Tour 
through Cieatioii. By the Ret. Thus. Milner, 
M.A. Illustrated by many hundred Diagiums, 
Portraits, and Vignettes of remarkable Scenery 
mid Phenomena , Maps of the Stars as they appear 
throughout the Year, and other 111 usti aliens. 

In a neat pocket volume, price Halt a crown, 
cloth, gill edge<, 

TALES OF THE TRAINS, 

A Few Chapters of Railway Romance. 

By Timk'rt Thawi'. 

Also, by tlio same Author, puce $«., 

NUTS AND NUTCRACKERS. 

A ue.it Pocket Volume, with numerous Illustra- 
tions on Wood .Aid Steel, by Plus. 

Prleo 3*. fancy cloth .boards, 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 

Ld ted by lloN Gi’AI.tiir, and illustrated hi* 
I’rowqinll Price 3s 15*/., fancy cloth lioaids 


1 i 4 vols. imperial 8vo., puce Three Guineas mul 
a Half, cloth lettered. 

THE ILLUSTRAYED SHAKSPERE, 

With One 'lhons.irrfl Engravings on Wood, de- 
signed liy Kenny Meadow* Kevin d from tliu 
bet authorities, with Annotations and Intruduc- 
toi> Remarks on the Plays, by distinguish*! 
W'uter. , and n Memoir of bhakspere, with nu 
l&s iy on lus Genius, by Baiuiv Cohnw all. 

The Foul tli Volume consists of Tluity-llvo 
Ceilings on Steel, designed and paitly etched by 
Keiui) Meadows, which is also sold separate. 
Pnui 10s. 6d. cloth. 

On tlic*3flth instant, prioo 4s. fid., in embossed 
cloth, 

’ CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL 
The Foul tli Volume, New Series. 

Comprising Familiar Sketches. Moial Essiys, 
Poetry, Tales, Biographic Sketches, ami Miscel- 
laneous Ai tides of Instruction and Entertainment, 
Vols 1, 2. and 3 of the New Senes, — com- 
plete sets of the First Scries , — and also odd Nuin. 
hers, may "always bo lidH from the puolishcM. 

■ Chambers’ Journal is nobly working its way as 
one of the great regeneratois. We wish it God 
speed ..’ — Sheffield h is. 


lu super-royal 4to., half-bound, 

DOWERS GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; 

Containing 32 Maps Corn piled from the latest 
and best Authorities. With a copious Consulting 
Index to many Thousand Places, with their Latc. 
tude and Longitude Intended for Colleges and 
tho luglicr class nt Sdiolustic Institutions Price 
One Guinea, half-bound and coloured 

A Librmy Edition, highly coloured and 
uitrrlcav cd. Price B3s. half-bound Russia. 


VllIV EDITION OP WORDSWORTH’S 

GREECE. 

In imperial Sio, price a Guinea and n Half, 
cloth lettered, 

GREECE, PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND 
HISTORICAL. 

By CiiRisroi-iiui Wordsworth, D, I)„ Head 
Master at Harrow, and Vutlior of ’A Journal of u 
Residence in Athens aiul Attica ’ 

>ew Edition, much improved. 


I In small 8vo., puce 3s. fid , cloth lettered, 

THE EMIGRANT'S GUIDE ; 

Or, Tin Years’ Practical Experience of a Bush 
Life in Australi i. By the Rev. David M ackfnzi y 
M A Exhibiting tho Chm ite — Soil — Seed-time — 
I. and and Squalling Regulations — Live Stock — 

I Bush Amusements — Travelling fci the Bush — with 
a Practical Advice Immigrants. • 

•„* Also the snnu* work with Judge Moor’s 
Australian Vocabulary of Native Wolds, pnee 3». 


In 8vo., price 10s. Gd , cloth boards, 

IRELAND BEFORE AND AFTER THE 
UNION WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

By H. MoNrnovttRY Martin, Esq., Author of the 
■ History ol the British Colonics.’ 

‘Producing manv stiiking f.ic^ in favour ot the 
Irish iR^un with Kngl rijd .' — Literary Gazette. 


WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES; 

Being concise Instructions in Ruling, Hunting, 
Shooting, Walking, Running, Leaping, Vaulting, 
Swimming. Rowing, Sailing, and Driving, Edited 
and enlirged by ‘ Cravkn.’ Willi 64 PlutcB and 
numerous Woodcuts. PriroGo 6d. doth, letteird. 
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CORRECTED TO JANUARY, 1846. 

Now ready, with the Address where each is published, on a large folio sheet, price Is. 

A CLASSIFIED AND PRICED 

CATALOGUE OF LONDON PERIODICALS, . 

CURRENT W REPORTS, AND NEWSPAPERS, 

TO WHICH IS ADDLIJ, 

THE TRANSACTIONS OF VAR IO US 'S 0 C I ETI E S, 

Specifying the last Part published, Puce, aud where to be procmcd. 

This List will be found extremely useful to Bookselleis, Literary Institutions, Advertiseis, 
and the Public ..i general. 

Sold ly LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS; and all Booksellers. 


In one tluik volume, la. R\o , ItluO yn"i‘i of 
double Lolumus, bound m cloth, yuiee Ujs., 

r PHIERS’ HISTORY of the 
X FRENCH REVOLUTION Trans- 
lated from the last Paris edition (the 
twelfth, in 10 vols., 8vo.), containing the 
aulhoi s latest emendations aud niriccliom, 
and the entire appendixes, ‘Pie.es Jns- 
tificatives,’ &e. To which is added, by the 
English Ti ansi atm, toi the (list time, a 
copious index of persons and events. 
Whittaker's Populji Libiary Edition. 

Whittakeu aud Co., Ave Maria T-ane, 
Loudon. 


IUNKES'lirSTORY.pe POl'LS, <L 

Iifonp volume, liU , large 8\o (loll , 

R ANKE’S SOVEREIGNS and 

NATIONS of SOUTHERN EU- 
ROPE, in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. Now first completely trans- 
lated fiom the lust edition ot the Gentian, 
by Walter K. Keii.y, Esip, B.A., of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

This work is bettei known under the 
two following titles, aud has been published 
as two separate works. 

RANKE’S , HISTORY of Die POPES 
of the Sixteenth aud Seventeenth OtfiluiiLi. 
In three parts, price 4s. each, or 12s., cloth. 

The OTTOMAN aud SPANISH EM- 
PIRES hi the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. In one part, price 3s. 

Whittaker’s Popular Library Edition. 

Win n AKEii and Co., Ave Maria Lane, 
Loudon. 


l’ubli-hi'U in Paitsof U fiJ Pauli, Luge 8\o , 

THIERS’ HISTORY of the 
X CONSULATE ami EMPIRE of 
NAPOLEON. Translated, with Notes, Ac. 

Whittaker’s Popular Libiaiy Edition. 

Whittaker irid Co., Ave Mm in Lane, 
London. 


Now le.iily, in 1 sol large As o, double rolumus, 
puce lor tJ cloth, 

rpiIE UNITED STATES’ EX- 
X PLORING EXPEpiTION ROUND 
the WORLD, dining the yeais 1838 to 
1812. By Charier Wiikks, the Com- 
Liander of the Expedition. Condensed and 
abiidgcil. 

Whittaker’s Popular Libraiy Edition. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lame, 
London. 


Now ready, Vul I ^gomptibing 8 sol*, of Hie 
original), large ttso , price Si. firl , doll), 

pEIJER’S HISTORY of the 
VX SWEDES Tianslated from the 
Swedish of Ehiu Gustave Geijer, His- 
loiiuguiphei Royal of Sweden, and Pro- 
iessot of History in the University of 
Upsala ; with Notes, &c. By J. H. 
Turner, M A., to be continued in Parts, as 
issued m Sweden. 

Whittaker's Popular Library Edition. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maiia Line, 
London. 
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READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 

Now Ready — Delivered gratis, 

A NEW PLAN 

FOR READING AND ROOK SOCIETIES 

THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 

This Plan pi ovules an unlimited supply of Standaid Woiks — all the New Rooks — and 
the light of Members to purchase any woik desired at one-half the published price. 

Delivered Giutm, and sent post-free to 01 der, enclosing two stamps, addressed to Mr. Bull, 
Lihiaiiiin, Id, Hollcs-*tieet, CavendisVsquaie. 


NEW EVIDENCE OF THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Now lend} , pine 3s Gci 


r FBNTAMEN ANTI-STRAUSSIANUM : the Antiquity of 

J- the Gospels asserted on Philological gi omuls, in Refutation of the Mythic Scheme 
of Di. D win I'Kk.ni'.RiCK Strauss. An *Aiguincnt hy Out. ynuo T Don din, LL.D. 
Tiunty College, Dublin. 


‘ As an arrangement for tlip verity of the evan- 
fplical Heard, u is lomplolc. conclusive, and 
unaubwcmble,’— -CArtslum Mntmintr 
‘ This admirable virtu k contains a complete 
i minhni'jol lie* theory ol the famous or liilamoiis 
St hum. . . A more convincing aignmcnt. one 
more seasonably, wiselv, mid in many re*i ccts 
more novelty rondiuted, we ncv. r befoio ex- 
aiuiueil It haves Ur Nti.yisa without a loop 
hole whereby to escape, ami establishes most 
mi uisw era bly the iiiii(|nity ol the Gospels — 
f /iiiii/i u'ltl bin re Gif.. ", 


‘ With its cold, stein, unbending logic, he most 
fitly meets " the lemorseless logn as it lia. been 
termed, of ltr Strauss ,’— lit It's AVtc tVeMi/ Mi s- 
*‘*3> 1 

Ui Dobbin, of whose talents and acqunements 
our own dum b might be proud . , , Undoubt- 
edly, ui the conception mid elahoiution of Ills 
argument, he lias produced a work in no common 
ilegiee acute, learned, eloquent, and — what i» 
r.uer still in n region so oiten traversed— original 
Thu liupl'o-. something moie than talent — it 
implies prill is ’ — Chun ft nf In land Mriymmr. 


Want) and Co., 27, Paternoster Row 


MRS. HIGFORD BURRS SKETCHES. 


ly/TESSRS. PAUL mid DOMINIC COLNAG1II aTnl Co. hug 

"A to announce that they aic prepaiiug for publication 

A SERIES OF VIEWS TAKEN IN 18 U 

IIY MRS? BURR, • 


Dining a Yaphtiug Tour in the Meditei rouieau, extending to Egypt, Syna, &c. 

1 lie work, which willjue executed in lithotuit, anil colouieil to imitate the original drawings, 
will appeal in Two Baits, cadi pait containing Twelve Plates. Price 3/. 3s. 


. Contents of Pah r I., to apieat in Match, 18 W. 


Kuimnee to a Bazaar, Grand Cairo, 
i-tieet, lending to the Mosquo of IT Aih.ir, 
Grand Cam* 

Our Room, in tho Armenian Convent, Jciusalem. 
The Missr Tchanhy {.Rgyptian Mai bet), t'onsl.in- 
1 mop to. 

The Gieat Pyramid, with tlio Spin ex, from tho 
South 

Chapter House, Couv«nt of S. Jeronimo, Belem. 


Court of the lloly Sepulchio, Jerusalem. 

Ilom i'f tie* Ciiliedint, fiom tl*e Patio do los JSa- 
,.uijV, Seville Coqrt of My riles, Alhambra. 
The <3x0011 Tcliatsliy (I.ong Market), Con a 1 an 
tmople. 

The Ah.tt7.ir, Seville. 

Street Scene in Grand Cano 
Interior ol an Ilajeem, Grand Cairo. 


Subscnbers’ Names reccited by Messrs. Paul and Dominic Coinagiii and Co., 
14, Pall Mall East, Publishers to the Queen and the Royal Family. 
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NEW WEEKLY PERIODICAL 


On Fat in day i 3rd of January, 1845, price 3d,, or by post 4 d., Number 1. of 

'I'HE TOUCH: a WEEKLY JOURNAL of LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE, and THE ARTS. 

The Plan will embrace: — 

T. LITERATURE in it* general acceptation, particularly the current Literature of the 
day, with Critical Notices of New Publications, and of every topic connected with 
Literary a lVailB. 

II. ORIGINAL PAPERS, and Records of Facts illustrative of the Progress of 
Science and the Useful and Ornamental Arts. 

Ill EDUCATION and MENTAL TRAINING, in the most comprehensive meaning 
of the tcinis, including Physical and Intellectual Culture, and their relative hearing on 
individual, domestic, and social well-being. 1 

QraitTLiUY Tj hmi, Payable in Advance: — Unstamped, 3s. 3d. ; Stamped, is. 4rl. 


Kdinbutgh : Sutherland and Knox. 58, Princes' Street. London : Houlston and 
Stoneman. And to be had of all Booksellers. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD BOOKS. 


IIKBREW 

R. ROBINSON’S new enlarged 
Edition of GESENIUS’ HEBREW 
and ENGLISH LEXICON, with the 
Authors last MS. Additions. Royal 8vo, 
3 Is. fid. 

Pitop. NORDIIEIMER’S CRITICAL 
GRAMMAR of the HEBREW LAN- 
GUAGE. [‘The best by far.’J 2 vol*. 
myal 8 vo., lcduml to 2 4s. 

GREEK. 

Prof. WINER’S GR AM MAR of the 
GREEK IDIOMS of the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Complete Edition. Translated 
I y Profs. A (.NEW and Eeheke. Royal 8vo., 
i educed to 15s. 

KUHNER'S (intermediate or largei) 
GREEK GRAMMAR. Translate by 
Pi nfs. Edwards and Taylok. Royal Svo., 

lev 

Prof. ANTHON'S NEW GREEK 
GRAMMAR. 12mo„ 7s 6d. 

Pbok. OWENS Edition of XENO- 
PHON’S ANABASIS, it. Orf.; HOMER'S 
ODYSSEY, 9s 

PLATO AGAINST THE ATHEISTS. 
With Notes by Prot. Luvib. 12tno , 9s. 

* LATIN *’ 

LEVERET 'I ’S Cofiious LEXICON of 
the LATIN LANGUAGE, on the basis 
o( Facciolati, Forcellmi, with additions 
1‘iom Schiller and Lunenian. Jinp. 8vo., 
»D (Id. 


KURD'S GUIDE to WHITING LA- 
TIN. Translated Aom the Gcrmun. Post 
8vo., 8s. 

tfll VT.DIE. 

• Phof. WINERS CIIALDEE GRAM- 
MAR. 8vo., 7s. / 

CLASSICAL LI'IF.RATUUH 
ESCHENBERG’S MANUAL of 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE. Trans- 
lated, with large additions, by Prof. Fiskk. 
Fuiuth Edition. Roy.il Svo , 21s. 

WEBSTER’S GREAT DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Third 
Edition. With 11,000 additional woids. 
2 vols. imp. 8vo., 3/. 3s. 

Prof. DANAS SYSTEM of MINE- 
RALOGY. Second Edition. Svo.. 21s. 

Phof. GRAY S BOTANICAL TEXT- 
BOOK. Second Edition. 10s. 

WILKES’ EXPLORING EXPEDI- 
TION ROUND THE WORLD. Cheap 
Edition. 5 vols. 8vo., 21. 1 Os. 

Also the Fine Edition," imp. Svo., HI Ss. ; 
and the Government Edition, 5 vols 4to., 
18 Guineas. 

KENT’S COMMENTARIES on AME- 
RICAN LAW. Fifth Edition, enlaiged 
4 Jo., 3/. 13s. (id. 

AMERICAN (Statistical) ALMANAC 
for 1846 — giving full Statistics of the Ge- 
neral Government of the Several States. 
12mo., 5s. 

KIDDER'S RESIDENCE and TRA- 
VELS in BRAZIL ? vols., 18s.- 


Wir ei and Putnam, 6, Waterloo Place. 
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Just publishod, demy 8vo. cloth, with 4 Plates, price 8s., 

THE ECCLESIOLOQ'IST. 

Vol. I. NEVV SERIES for 1843. 

This Volume contains Oiiginal Articles on subjects connected with Church Architecture 
and Christian Ait, Repot ts and Proceedings of Architectural Societies, Reviews, Corre- 
spondence, Notices of New Churches, Parsonages, and Schools, Church Restorations, 
Church Decorations, &c. 

THE KCCLESIOLOGIST will in future be published on the First of each Month, 
commencing with January, 184G, 

Subscribers’ Names received by all Bookaellti 3. 

Cloth Cases for binding Vol. I. may be had, price One Shilling each. 

London: IIivjngtons. Cambiidge J. T. Waufrs. 


In tlie Press, 

P ARISH SERMONS, by Rev. 

H. VV. Suiivav, M.A , Balliol 
College, Oxford. Puce 5». * 

Parker) Oxford; Rivinotons, Waterloo 
Place. 


Jush published, 8\o , 3«. Gd cloth, 

C ASES OF DROPSICAL 

OVARIA REMOVED by the 
laigc Abdominal Sjcfcton. By D. Henbv 
Wilne, Surgeon.’ • 

‘ From tlie impofytneo of the illustra'ions on 
winch this little wotk is founded, we lim iv 
teude l our observations considerably l>e wind our 
orifjin.il intentions, and we now conclude by te- 
ronimending tlio publication itself to the notne of 
the profession ' — Not then Journal of Medicine 
‘These cases ware well chosen, the arrange- 
ments admirably in.ule, the opeiation was well 
performed, and the litter treatment most judicious, 
we li.uo, therefore, to praise the judgment, bold- 
ness, d extents , and professional skill of kit. 
Wahie ’ — Dublin Jofbniil of Mi do nl Snrnie.^ 

London : Longman, Brown, and Co. 


Just published, in 1 vol feup 8vo , 
pi it a 3s Or/ , 

ROBATIO CLERIC A ; or, Aids 

in Self- Exam mat ion. Willi Hints on 
College Life, to Candidates for Holy Old era, 
i ot fot those of die »Clcigy who may desire 
| them. By the Ilev. W. E. Htw, iTh, M.A. 
lamdon : W. J. Cl KAVER, Baker Sheet. 


Just published, for Family or Private use (printed 
1*3 VViitTriKoii \ mJ, puce is. Oil , .With Ftou- 
tispiere, 

P RAYERS and MEDITATIONS 
from die IIOLV BIBLE, and (ho 
LITURGY, with dio SEVEN PENI- 
TENTIAL PSALMS. 

The Prayers and Meditations from the 
Holy Bible aie constructed on a new plan, 
wholly of Scuptural Language; and the 
Piayeis from tlie Liturgy are arianged for 
consecutive teat ling. 

London. Geo^.e Beu,* 1PG, Fleet Street. 


Publishing, in Monthly Numbers, 

One Shilling eat h, • 

HE O’DONOGHUE; a Do- 
mestic Tale of Ireland Fifty Years 
ago. By H\rkv Loiutf.nbFR. Withlllus- 
t radons by Phiz* Nos. 1 to 8 are now 
ready. 

‘ The interest of this beautiful story steadily 
increases. We bidiete it will bo pronounced the 
authors best ’ — feeds Times. 

‘ Tins is tlie Waver ley of I tarry Lorreijuer No- 
thing could exceed the spirit and interest with 
winch this monthly part is illustnitcd, oxiejit tho 
eirn and ability with which it is wiitteu.’ — Ih-n- 
jrewihne /Idiertisn . 

‘Tins delightful tale is tho best we have ever 
perused.’ — Citi/ Cfirnmi tr. 

Dublin: WtuiAM Curb*, Jius. m.tl Co. 

Dublin : W. S. Our and Co. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 


NOAH'S CHEMISTRY. 

T welve lectures on 

CHEMISTRY, including its appli- 
cations in Agriculture and die Analysis of 
Organic and Jnorgantc Compounds, illus- 
trated by 106 Woodcuts. By Henry M. 
Noad, Lecturer on Cliermsti y, &c , Member 
of the Chemical Society of London, author 
of ‘ Lectures on Electricity ’ One vol. 8vo., 
<H. cloth, boatds. » 

*A most excellent work.’ — Chemist. 

‘ Great attention is paid to Annly lie.il Chemis- 
try Agueultuial Chemistry is very well dis- 
mayed '—Chrunral Gantte 

* Resides being exceedingly clear and judicious 
m tho mallei, it appems with nil tlie adiantaues 
ot a (.no lut and mu elegant ty pograjitiy.' — p to 
Jissor Graham, oj ifu. J/indnn Umvirsity. 

London; SiMrKiN, Marshall, and Co. 
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Just ready, post Bvo , price is. 6d. cloth, 

A FEW REMARKS on the 
SCULPTURE of the NATIONS 
refen ed to m the OLD TESTAMENT, 
deduced from an examination of lome of 
their Idols. By James Leouew, Sculptor. 
Dedicated, hy permission, to H. R. H. 
Piiuce Albert. 

WnnTMthR and Co., Ave Maria Lane, 
London. 


On Jail ii.il y 1st, 18JG, u ill be published, 
price 2'. Oil — No I oi tho 

A rciiaeologia CAMBREN- 

.S1S ; u Record of the Antiquities, His- 
toncal, Genealogical, Topographical, and 
Architectural, of Wales and its Matches. 
Illustrated with nu icrous Engravings. 

Tins new Antiquarian Quarterly Review 
will contain Papers on Welsh Antiquities 
of all kinds, Notices of new Antiquauuu 
Publications, and intelligence of dll Arch- 
uiological pioceedings connected with the 
Pnucipality 

London: W. Pickfuinu, 177, Picca- 
dilly. Manchester: Simms and Dinu vm. 


TYTLER’S ELEMENT'! OF HISTORY. 
WITH NAUES’ CONTINUATION. 

Just published, In ono thick volume, Bvo , with 
7 Mups, price 14S., 

P ROFESSOR TYTLER’s ELE- 
MENTS of GENERAL HISTORY, 
Ancient and Modern, with Dr. Naies’ Con- 
tinuation. A New Edition, revised and 
continued to the Death of William IV. 

London: Longman, Drown, and Co.; 
Whittaker & Co.; Simpmn, Marsh vli, 
and Co. ; and H. G. Bohn. 


T I IE ORATORY; or, Prayers 
and '1 houghts in Verse. By W. Ninij, 
M.A , Fellow of St. Petei's College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Rivingtons, St Paul's Church yaul. 

* Mull) bountiful uud original thoughts clothed 
in melodious anil immessivo poctiy '—Churi h 
A h oi (its. 

We like tlic gentle piety ot tho thoughts m Hus 
volume, .uid the cleg. mce ot the poetic i sputum ’ 
— Chut Ic man's Moyas mi 

LEC TURK SERMONS. By the same 
Author. 

II A roll tutih, Pij f adilly. 


CHOICE AND VALUABLE SECONDHAND BOOKS. 

• 

Published gr.itis," u,il forvi .nileil, on .ipplu .iti.ni, to any <*ist'inee, it the cost ol a double poshigo each, 
Pauls I. to IV. of 


lAOWDLNG’S GENERAL CATALOGUE of his extensive 

■*-' and very superioi Collection , including the best Standard Winks m Divinity, His- 
tory, and Philosophy ; the Aits and Sciences ; Voyages, Tiavels, and Biography; Poetiy 
and the Drama; aud the other Branches of lighter English Literatim-; with extraoidinary 
low prices, for ready money, uflixed. On Sale at No. 82, Newgate Sheet. , 

*„,■* Particular attention is solicited to the exclusive cheapness of.tlie various copies of 
the Encyclopedia*, Annual Register, Parliamentary Histoiy and Debates, in this Cata- 
logue. J. DownfNO being yi possession of the remaining stock of the following irnpoitant 
Works, is Enabled to supply doth lent ict, in sets at a very great icduction • Encyelopasdiu 
Bi itanriiui, 1th, 5th, nini (>th Edition, and Supplement; Rees’s Cyclopirdia; tlie Annual 
Register, horn 1738 to IS3(J. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

rplIE APOSTOLICAL CHRISTIANS anfl CATHOLICS 

J- of GERMANY. A Nanative of the present Movement in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Second Edition, levised and correi ted. By JIenky Smith, Esq. With a 
Recommendatory Pielace, by the Rev. W. Goode, M.A., F.S.A., Hector of St. Aiitholiu, 
Watling Street. Foolscap 8vo., 3*. 

Missionary Labours in Jerusalem, fly the Rev. F. C. Ewald. Fcap. 8vo., 4s. 6 d. 

Pass ages from Letters, fiy a Clergyman, on Jewish Prophetical and other Subjects, 18mo., 

cloth gilt, Is. Hd. We awe Seven. By Elizabeth Maria Lloyd. Third Edition ; t W., 

or cloth 1*. C>d. Sanctification, the Bei ieveh’s Phiviu-uk, 2 U. Ski.yman and 

Nathan. Two Authentic Nai rati ves. 6</., or cloth Is. Light at Evening Time. By 

a Sunday-School Teacher, icl. A Book for Yomjc Women. By* the Wife of a 

Clergyman. 6d., or cloth It. lit ufiTH ated Reward Cards. Price 6d. per packet. 

.——The German Shoemaker and his Family. 4d. 

11. Wuuiieim, Aldiue Chambeis, Paternoster Row. 
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DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 

Now read i/, Vo\. /., Royal Octavo, cloth boards, price 25*., 

®6t atlosal 

PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. 

By J. CII. TARVER, French Master, Eton College. 


DISTINGUISHING FEATURES. 

Literal y, Scientific, Commercial, anil Colloquial acceptations under distinct heads. The 
exact Fioncli equivalent, as well as colloquial llhiatiutions, pointing out (he ililleieme 
of construction, bet ween the two languages, especially where pi epos! lions are used, thus 
enabling the Student to select the light word and construe con cell y. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

* This hook forms an epoch m the lnstoiy ol Freiiclwilietionaucv, and, quit fiom the completeness of 
its execution, it. plm pi events a model foi all who inn) attempt to construct dictioiiimca in fiituiu. Thu 
great gip wliuh Mr Taivci by his new dictionary endeavour* to tail is the deOcieuey of means m 
ordni iry dictiniiniic. to point oil! the const rucliou of woids A French word for in English word wits 
always to lie found readily enough, hut the index to show what syntactical use was to lie made ol thu 
wind win n found w.n geneinlly wanting The plan for leinedying thisdcltcv is to increase the number 
ot phi ises pi iced uiidei sub wolds as admit ol vaiiely of construction, so that llie pan) ion.nl long the 
dictionary mat have an oppoitumt) of (indin 4 1 In. woul which he requires in the particular sense 111 
w huh lie seeks it »\s he I111d.it in a .» ntence, the proper cou.tiuetiou is given with it as i mutter of 
ionise Old diction tries gem tally weie sully deles In e ui indn.iting the eon.uui lion of wolds, and it 
was one i>l*tbe features of the new Eugli.li edition ot -t’lmjtl . (Sinmin JJutnmi.n/, that in the German 
English poitiou the regimen ol \eibs and ol ca.e governing adject lies was sedulously pointed out. The 
piiisiuince ot (he " phraseological " system which gives the tub* to Mr l'aiv< i s dictionai) , has led to a 
diminution of lie* iiiiinhei of wordsgneu.isnb.uaci “ mean mgs,” while llie uunihei of phrases i. mcri used 
r I hi. bungs a ldorm.ot infihod as well a. aibhlienil iiilorm.iuon. The old plan was to give a eiowd of 
''meanings” directly a' lei the wind of ielur> nee, as if all wi ic synonymous, mid the natural eonse- 
q ucnce was for the sMid> u( 1 1 ta\e the fust of ihe.n without going Inrtlier Mi Taner, by suh hi idi.ig 
llie word according to i*s sign dual ions, gets ml ol ihe crowd and bleaks it up into available 1 login cuts 
AVIieie .1 word has an equivalent in the othei 1 n.guage which tvailly supplies Us place, he gives ill it 
c |uualent only , and thus a quantity of useless mattei is readily molded. The clear manner ill which 
the book is punted deserves especial praise-’ — 'June,, 2 lull Match, 1840 . 

‘'llie French language, although it luriushes the cm rent com of conversation ami communication 
throughout a gieat poitiou of Ihe civilised wm Id, In. nevoi vet been dovetailed into the English language 
by means of a phraseological dictionaiv. This delieiencv has at length been obviated by M Tarver, the 
Flench montei iW Eton, who, u tpr many yeais of labmn xml rescan h, has pi 'Ml need Urn present work, 
in which the two languages meet face to lace, and wind to wind, m juxlaposiium. with all tlvo pi pu- 
li, urines of our Normaif-Saxon cheek by jowl villi the caprices of modem 1d10mat1c.1l uml colloquial 
French.’ — Moi Ifilh May, 1845 . 

'This work enables an Englishman to ftanslatc his own language into grammatical, iilioiniilicj], 
written, und colloquial Freni h, and the Front hm in to do the same in English. The present volume 
contains ihe English F101 cli part. From the grent experience which the Hiitkoi has had in ti aching for 
nearly lw only y< ars in some of the principal school, in England, anil Iroui thu know leilgc of the language 
w Inch he must li vve ai quired during that period, h»- appears to be in eveiy way fitted (01 the ta-k which 
lie has undeitakt n. To e.ich English word is anponiled the several coi re. ponding tel ms in Flench, u itli 
a rmnibei of the culloqui vl and lunilnr phr.iscia.dsu 111 Ficnch 111 which these word, occui. Nopanis 
or labour seem# to have been sp nod by the anther in the attv nipt to rendei it as complete a key to iha 
knowledge of the Fieneh language as is possible. There is loudly a phrase or tiuiiol expression in 
English in wlm Vi one will not lx* aide to bml an equivalent propeily rendered m Flench To those who 
are beginning to le.vfci llu* From h language, or to adults who hive liat un mq eitcct knowledge nl it, 
this’work is invaluable It is undoubtedly the be.t of it. kind whick has as yet appealed. It is com- 
oiled with great labour, and will undoubtedly do more to naturalise fu vve may use thu expression ! the 
French language 111 this cnuutiy than uny work that ha# been yet published .’ — Sunday l max, I81U 
May, 1845 

‘ M Tarver lias aimed at producing '* such a work js would enable an I nglishman to truuslule Ins 
own lanmiige into grumm ilical, idiomntlcul, wiitleii. anil colloquial Fieinli,” ami enable Ihe Fiench- 
lnau to do tlie swine 111 English. 'Hus is the only attemn. □( flie kind that has belli mude , uml M Turvcr 
has spural no pams to make it complete. He' has collated the best d* Iioiiui i< s limb ol English and 
French b Mcographers ; and bi ought to Ilia task a long expeiienco ol the waul, of pupils, uml a pretty 
intimate knowledge ot the English language as well as Ins own. This Inborn, us work has gtowu undci 
the author’s hands, until in the present encyclopedia at Freni h ami English Fhmseuhigy, it h.is become 
grammar, dietmnaiy, and dialogue-book, in one Its utility to the leaiueis ot belli tongues will l>« very 
great, and the linguist will hud it serviceable for iclcieme. Tue lypogiuphy is beautifully clear.’— 
•Sgcifutw, loth Afaich, 18 1) • 


DULUJ AND CO., 37, SOHO SQUARE, 
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Just published, fcnp. Bvo ,7* 6 d , 

P LAIN SERMONS, addressed 

to Country Congregations. By the 
lute Rev. Edw \iid Bi lncowe, Curate of 
'reversal, and funnel ly Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 

■ These discourses really deserve llio title of 
Plain Sermons, anil that is the very highest piano 
that cmld he iwoided to any ’ — Critic 

• Simple, intelligible, and affectionate . ' — Church 
mul Stiiti 1 UmftU 

' The (livLOlirses are plain, interesting, anil pre- 
eminently piaetic.il '—English Chutchmtm. 

GtioitOE Bell, 186, Fleet Street. 


Just published, 8vo , with Plates, rloth lettered, 
Vol. I., price 10*., 

THE TRANSACTIONS of the 
4- INSTITUTION of CIVIL EN- 
GINEERS of IRELAND. 

Also, just published, small 8vo , cloth lettered, 
pnee 7*. fid., 

CONFESSIONS of an HOMCEO- 
PATHIST. 

1 Qunnquam ndentem dlccro vouim 

Quid vet it.’ 

Dublin: S vmuel B. Oldhsm, 8, Sufi'ulk 
Street. London: W n it r vkeb and Co. 
Edinburgh: J. John,stove. 


On Llio 1st of January, 1R16, will be published, price Is. M., Ni5. I. of 

THE ECCLESIASTIC, 

A MAGAZINE RELATING TO THE AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH, 
EDUCATION, &c. 

The range of subjects which this Magazine is jntended to cmbiace, will appear fnm the 
Title chosen; and the lule on which it will be conducted, is that of setting forth the dis- 
tinctive principles of the Church boldly and uncompromisingly, with as little i6feience as 
possible to those who may be supposed to d i tier. 

All communications for the Editor, Books for Review, and Advertisements, to be sent 
to the care of the Publisher. 

London: Joseph Masters PublKhci, Aldcrsgatc Street. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


S T I L T ON H O U S E, 

14 7, HOLBORN BARS, CITY. 


'T'lIE very extensive demand for FINE RIPE STILTON 

J- CHEESE enjoyed by R. C. foi the last five years, has induced him' this season to 
enter into an arrangement with some Eminent Factors in the Country for a regular 
Weekly Supply of the Finest Quality of Cheese the countiy produces;* they me selected 
expressly for It. C , mid lej/eived by him diiect ’from the Factor, and not tlnough a 
London sfrjt'it, thus Ensuring him the Fiist Selection from the Dairies in the Country. 

The Pi ices ure fiom 10 d. to 1 3d per lb , die latter is R. C 's Highest Price. 

R. CROSSLEVS celebrated NEW MILD ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON 
received from the Curing Stmes i.i the Countiy Weekly ; it is particularly Mild, and of 
a.most Supenor Quality and Fir. .'our, being Highly Smoked. The Price, by the side or 
half side, is 7 d. pei lb. 

Superior flavoured WINTER CURED SMOKED HAMS, of a ^ very* Fine Quality, 
and warranted to keep through the season, from 7 d. per lb upwards. ‘ 

HIGHLY SMOKED BATH CHAPS, an excellent accompaniment for Fowl, Game, 
&c.; or eaten cold for Breakfast, at Gfyl. jx*r lb. 

Supeiior OLD WESTPHALIA HAMS impoited .by R. C. 

Fine OX TONGUES, cmed upon the premises, and in the Yorkshire manner, from 
3s. Gd. each and upwards. J o 

A Dairy of the finest S \GE CHEESE which comes to London, varying in shapes 
and sizes, line and ready for use about the middle of Not ember. 

All mtitles (except Stilton Cheese, oil which the charge is only Eightpence for the 
basket) purchased for the country are packed and forwarded to any of the London Coach 
Offices, or Railway Teimim, free of extia expense. ° 

RICHARD CROSSLEY, Pbofriistob, 

147, Holbohn Bars, City. 
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PALMER & CO. S CANDLE LAMPS & CANDLES, 



# AT TIIK REDUCED PRICES, 

All to Burn ivithout Snuffing. 


PATENT MAGNUM CANDLE LAMPS 


PALMER and CO. invite the'attention of the Public 
to their new and beautiful patterns of Lamps in nchly 
Enamelled Papier Machu and Ormolu, winch may be 
seen at all the Lamp Warehouses and lion mongers m 
Town and Country. These Lamps give the light of 
the best Argaml Lamp, and are now piefcrred to any 
other Light yet introduced, as their increasing sale for 
many years, notwithstanding the many novelties both in 
Oil and Spirit Lamps which arc constantly appearing! 
proves. *Thc MID-SIZE LAMP will he found very 
economical and suitable foi oulRiary use, the Caudles 
for it have three wicks, giving an excellent light at an 
expense of one penny for three homa. Purchaser 
should he particular to notice whether (lie name of 
PALMER and CO. is on the Lamps they buy, as 
many badly constructed Lamps, not made by them, arc 
sold. New patterns, uch and plain, in Papier Mat hr, 
Bronze} La- quer, and Japan, fiom 2s GJ. each upwards, 
are icady for delivciy, also the Patent WEATHER 
LAMPS tor Stable ami other out-door purposes, and 
Candles for them, to cost One Penny foi Five Hours. 


PALMEIfr and CO. hate also on sale , as Agents, at the Manufac- 
turers' prices tn t the Trade : 

• • 

Clarke’s Night Mortar Lamps, and Morlars for them. 

Simons’ Night Oil Lamps, from which the Oil cannot spill, and 
Oil, &c M for them. 

E. Price and Co.’s Composite and other Candles. 

• • — - 

, • 

The term of one of the Patents relating to Metallic Wick Candles 
with Two Wiaks haring expired, other makers of them hare started up, 
some of whom have imitated PALMER’S. Labels, and produced very 
inferior Ca miles. The Public are cautilfned to examine the tops of the 
Candles, on which the genuine sort hare, the word PALMER 
impressed . 

% 

Manufactory, Sutton Street, Warehouse in Liverpool, 

. Clerkenwell, London. Leeds Street , Vauxhull Road, 
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AXll. BEARD'S DAGUERREOTYPE, or PHOTOGRAPHIC 

-*-*-*- PORTRAITS. — These inimitable and much-admired Portraits, in which fuither 
improvements have lately been effected, are taken by the Patentee, at 85, King William 
Street, City, 34, Pail lament Street, and at the literal Polytechnic Institution, 309, Recent 
Street, by whom, also, Licences are granted for exercising the Invention in Provincial 
Towns anil Districts. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 

28, UPPER KING STREET, BLOOMSUURY SQUARE. 


HPHIS Library is designed to furnish the best and newest Works 

m every Department of Literature at the lowest possible cost. It comprises the Winks 
of our Standard Authnis, with every new Work of interest in History, Philosophy, Science, 
and General Literature. 


Single SuascRn rroN, 7s pkh Quirteh; 21*. ter Annum. Family ami Counliy 
Subscriptions, Two, r l Uree, Five, or Ten Guineas per Annum, according to the Nuinhei of 
Volumes reipincd. A iletailetl Prospectus will be toi warded on application. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL 

UFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

10, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED MDCCCXXXVI • 

Capital: One Million. 


TKusrri.N. 


'Hie Right Hon the I.onn Oiuncfitoii. 

'Die Bight lion the Vail of Dkiof 

The Kt Hon the Vir»-Cn\Ni rr.i on of K.noc vxn 

The 1U Hon Su IIhuikm Ji?.N»uFi*.r 


Mirr'iiu Wraauui), Tvi ,(_M islci in Chan 
rt*iv ) 

1* 1) BitouU, Esq 
Bt N1AM IN Cr IIK> Y , Ii*q 


Ad uns, Mr Si>i] ( ml* . I 

Austin, ( 1ms , Esq , Q C I 

Baker, fi 1 eeke, K*.q j 

Burn, H Smith, l’.'ij I 

Bruce. Right lion Sll I f, I 

Kuiglil, Vue l li.uii i lloi J 

riurlicti r I II R , K'ij 1 

Clarke, CIi.m 1 i Esq j 

Clnyton, Miih.ul, Esq 1 

Folleil, R .lit. B.niv, F-vi 
L.cin.U), James, Ijsq 


DIRECTORS. 
Cii'iie, Janie., Esq 
Dnmsiile, *- r William, licit 
(•uiillmiii. Mi Sujeunt 
Home, Sn Wi’.liuu 
fern. lugs Clinics Esq. 

It* gulden, lu'm Esq 
l.jup, James \V , Esq. 

I'.ill.i i, Kenyon *s , Esq (J (’ 

ATIDI'IORS. 


IVmbeil in, F I.eigli, Esq 
1*1 lit, lion Mr Baiun 
Ruse, Hun Su George 
Siitqikin .on, Su J A F. 
Swaiiston, (! T , Esq . Q C 
Tilfuuul, Mi S t >i jpaiit 
Tat I mm, M cabin n Kiq 
Wing, Thomas, L .i| 


I.oeh, Will i.im Ailnfi, l’Si 
Robinson, Kuilu.e, lisq 


SOUL l roltS —M, ssr. ICindeilej, Denton, and Kindeili y. 


BANKERS— Messts Goslings and Mi.upe 

PHYSICIAN — Henry S. Roots, Esq.M.D SURGEON— Tulin tleoi go Peus.Esq 


This Society grants Assurances upon the Lives of poisons in every rank or profession, 
wheresoever resident. 

Fmtr-Jrp.hu of the entire Profits of the Society are divided among those assured on the 
Participating Scale. The profits respectively allot ted may be received in picsent money, 
or in revetsionary sums, or by way of annuity, at the npfioti of the paifies Insured. 

Assurances may be effected upon the Lives of Persous residing at a distance from London, 
by their appearing before any respectable Solicitor. 

T R. EDMONDS, Actuary. * 
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VOTV ERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

OPENING OF THE NEW LABORATORY FOR ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

• 

THE COURSE of PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in 

A ORGANIC ami GENERAL CHEMISTRY and the PRINCIPLES of CI1E- 
MftAL RESEARCH, uudei (lie superintendence of Mi. Gkaimm, Profcssov of Glieinisfiy, 
and of Mr. Fownfs, Professor of Practical Chemistry, will commence on Monday flic 
5 til of January. The Laboiaforv will he open daily fiom !> a.m to -1 r.v The 
Researches and Studies of the Pupils will be conducted under the dime turn and with the 
permission ol the Professors, with special reference to the particular objects held muow 
hv the Pupils themselves. Fee foi the remainder of the ciment Session (to the end of 
July), 20 Guineas foi Six Months, IS Guineas for Tluec Mouths, 10 Guiueas foi One 
Month, 4 Guineas, exclusive of Materials, &e. 

C. J. II. WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean #f Faculty of Medicine. 
•AUGUSTUS De MORGAN, Dean of Faculty of Aits ami Laws. 
CHA 1 ?. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
lOtli December, 1815. 


HOW TO GET A GOOD DRESSING!!! 


Reform the state, with voice elate, let politicians shout ; 

Refill in the laws, lel’otm yum men, lefoim the laud throughout , 

Reform yflur house, your plans, youi pursp, your ailments, ami jom ills; 
Hurt, Oh! above all things ciy ivc, reform your tailor's WA ' 

Perhaps you say, in sore dismay, 1 How can the thing he done?" 

Whereat we < ly, most e.is.ly, with DOUDNKY ami SON, 

Of Lombaid-stAet, .it Foi ty-mne, the nnm her ’s on the door : — 
Fslablis1ied % Anuo Seventeen Hut lured and Eighly-Joui . 

Youi pei son 111 a perfect suit they 11 prominently tix, 
lu such as all who see admire, for three pounds twehe and u 1 . 
flood wink, good cloth, good quality, and p it tuns all the go, 

And Jlonnuf/ Coats, the price Ft/teen — the charge, you ’ll own. is low. 

And, Oh 1 * ye spoilsmen, listen now, while we your pleasures cater, 

For o-<* pound ten, yotu suit complete, including leather gaiter. 

Their Trouser#, too, of many sorts, foi fishing or for Ravelling; 

The pi iee«is small — Thirteen and sir — and safe from all unravelling. 

• • 

Their Pilot Jaikets twelve and sir. in which no mail enfl founder, m 

Ami Ovei-Coats of eiciy make, the price will make you womlci. 

The Guinea Cloak , a water/') onf which will withstand all weather, 

A proper ‘ Conifoit in a Sloan,’ and wear as strong as leather. 

Or if within youi carnage green you’re leisurely jjpclmed. 

And tine fat coachman 011 the box, and footman tall behind ; 

The moment their old suit shows lust on collar, cult' or knee, 

A Live/y they ’ll. furnish each for only three pounds flare. 

Then as for boys, the wearing dogs, who tear their things to pieces, 

They *11 clothe them iti good coats and frocks, your gnh m smait pelisses, 
And should you want them ready made, they say it without inguory, 

No house can show so cheap a stock of Little Urchins’ Toggery. 

Mireover, DOUDNEYS weie the first wlf* very wisely jn ofi 1*1 'ft 
Their yeaily contracts for 0111 clothes, trie cheapest e\ei ofier'd. 

Two suits a year , at eight pounds six, arid three for tin he pounds fie. 

Or four foi fj teen pounds eighteen — Tis you the benefit deiivc. 

Three waistcoats for one pound they sell ; and tiousrrs, cant 001 is, di ill mgs, 
The newest patterns that ate out — Three pairs for thirty shilling f. 
DOUDNEY and SON, of lombard-street, their promises fulfil ; 

The City Mai l f s at forty-nine — Reform your tailor's bill. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 

ST. PANDORAS, 

FOK TUG 

RELIEF OF POOR SICK AND MAIMED PERSONS, 

AND THE 

DELIVERY OF POOR MARRIED WOMEN. 

SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

1 FOUNDED A.D 1833. 


PATRONESS. 

llEn MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

VICE-lMTttONESS. 

HER ROYAL, HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 

PRESIDENT. 

LORD BROUGHAM AND VAUX. 


-PHESIDENTS.. 


The Duke of Somerset, K.G. 

The Duke of Red And 

The Duke of Devonshire, K G. 

The Duke of Sutherland, K G. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G. 

The Eail of Radnor 
The Kail Fortesoue 
1 lie Eail of Builmgfou 
The Earl of Auckland, G.C.B. 

Viscount Morpeth 
Lord John Russell, M.P. 

Lord llnbeit Grosverior, M.P. 

Lord Denman, L. C. Justice of England 
Lord Portman 

The Lord Bishop of Durln^n 


The Lord Bishop of Norwich 
The Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man 
The Right Hon. Si,' Frederick Pollock, Loid 
» Chief Baron 

The Right Hon. Dr. LliBhington, Judge of 
the Admiralty 

The Right Hon. Sir J. B. Bosanquet 
The Right Hon. Thomas Erskme 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge 
Tlie>Hou. Mr. Justice Coltman 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Maule 
Sir Benjamin Hey wood, Bart. 

Sir George T. Staunton, Bart., M.P, F.R.S. 
John Pemberton Heywodd, Esq. 

Josejih Hume, Esq., M.P. 


fTVHE Hospital Committee avail themselves of the recurrence of 

«. J- the period im paying the Annual Subscriptions, to return sincere Thanks on behalf 
of the Charity for the Contributions of its benevolent Suppoitcis, and to solicit a continu- 
ance of their exeitions towards obtaining new Subscriptions. 

The Aid of the Public is now earnestly solicited towards the accomplishment <Sf two 
Important Objects. 

1. To increase the Income of the Hospital by additions to the Annual Subscriptions; so 
as to prevent the necessity of having recourse to reserved funds. 

2. To raise a F|’uid for the Comi letiou of the Building. 

The grounds on which this Appeal for Public Support is made are the following 

Previously to the erection of the Hospital, in the year 1833, there was no adequate pio* 
vision for the Relief in Sickness of the Industrious Poor of the district. 

The number of the Recipients of the Benefits of the Chanty is every year between 
15,000 and 16,000; of whom about 11,000 are in-pJtients, and 400 are women in child- 
birth attended at their own habitations ; the remaining number receive relief as out- 
patients, ot as casual applicants. 




ALBEMARLE STREET, 

Janimrv, 1S4G 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST' 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


LIVES OP THE LORD CHANCELLORS, 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 

* JW LORD CAMPBELL. 

3 vols. 8vo. 42-1. 

“ It is sufficient for us to thank Lord Campbell for the honest industry with which he has 
thus far prosecuted liis large task, the genial candour nml liberality with which he has ana 
lysed the lives and characters of a long succession of influential magistrates and mimsteis, 
and the manly style of his nairntive, often di\ m sifled with happy description and instructlro 
reflection, nnd but rarely blemished by silliness of sentiment, or finery of phrase.” » * * 
“Lord Campbell has produced a masterly re /iew of Bacon's whole career, and wo leave it 
unbroken, to be studied and ndmired now and hereufter, in the work on which it alone would 
have been sufficient to stomp the character of solid worth. It is a specimen of care and taste 
which has not been excelled in our Jndgment by any effort of this age so rich In biography ** 
* * * * “ \Vc need hardly say that we shall expect witli gi eat interest the continuation 

of this performance llut the present series ot itself is more than sufficient to give Lord 
Campbell a 14gh station among the English anthers of his age ” — tyvarterly /ten., l>ec., 1845. 


A NEW HISTORY OF GREECE. 

• • 

I .—LEGENDARY GREECE. 

I— GRECIAN HISTORY TO THE REIGN OF PEISISTRATUS AT ATHENS. 

•* *By GEORGE GROTE, Esq.-’ 

With Maps. 2 yoIb. 8vo. 30#. 

“ Endeavour to become acquainted with Mr Grotc, who is engaged on a t 
Creek History; ha, too, will receive you well i^you«take lilm my regaftls. If ’ 
you become better acquainted with him, it is wArth your whilcato obtain the 5 
proof sheets of his work, in order to translate it I expect a great deal from this /J. 
production, and 1 will get you a publisher here.”— Niebuhr, the Historian, to IS i 
Professor Lister, in 1827. \\2 
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With Thirteen Illustrations by Richard Doyll. 

Foolscap 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 
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. LIFE OF THE GREAT CONDE. 

ID LORD MAHON. 

Post 8vo. fie. 

THE BYEWAYS OF ITALY. 

. By MRS FT1STE1). 

With Humorous Plates by £otON> r, Stistkd. 8vo. 18*. 


TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA. 

WITH GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE UNITED STATES. 

* NOVA SCOTIA, Skc 

• By CHARLES L Y E L L, Esq. 

• With Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21#. 

_ 

JOURNAL OF TJIE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. . 

Vol. XV. l*ut 11. # 

CONTFN IS * 

F’oolky on the Croat Lake of Southern Africa, i Eyrk on the Lower Course of the Uiver 
Mabtxrh on the’ Gul^>f AJomco I Darling 

Hunt's Description. of ht Mary's and St j IsBisTKa’s Account of tne Peel ltiver. 

Michael's (Azores | tinsv on the Languages of Australia, 

tl va KRAcmo's Excursion from Hat An to j Kart, on the Islands of the Indian Archi- 
Artvm I pelago 

R i) sa k i. r/s Exploring Excursions in Australia 

8 vo. 5*f. 


THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

Translated from the French of Count Alexis df Saint-Priest. 
• Post 8vo. 2a. 6 d. 
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With Travelling Maps of Spain and Andalusia. 2 vols. ptist 8vo. 50s. 


MY KNITTING BOOK. 
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By miss Lambert, 
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*' Royal 16m). 1*. 6 d. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 

By REV. GEORGE FISHER, 

or thi' nov\r. v \v.\l s< )ioors, gmcknivkh iiospitw. 

18mn. 3 h. 

Published by Onler of the J.orih of the Admiralty. 

THE MILITARY MISCELLANY. 

A HISTORY OF THE RECRUITING OF THE ARMY, MILITARY 
PUNISHMENTS, &c. 

By HEN&Y MARSHALL, F.R.S.E., 

DEPI TY INSPECTOR GENERAL OF HOSPITALS. 

8vo. 10#. 


A SERMON 

Preached in the Chapfl of Lambeth Palace, on occasion of the CONSECRATION 
of SAMUEL LORO BISHOP OF OXFORD, on Advent Sunday, Nov. 
30th, 1845, By ROBERT ISAAC WILBERFORCE, M.A., Archdeacon 
of the East Riding, and Canon of Yoik. 

* 8vo. Is. j * 

BY AUTHORITY or the LORDS COMMISSIONERS or the, ADMIRALTY. 

THE NAUTICAL ALMANAC FOR 1849; 

Containing, in addition to tlili usual matter, an Ephemeris of Gambart'a Comet, 
now visible, and extended Ephemerides of the Minor Planets. 

8vo. 5a. 

“ The Nautical Almanac” for 1845, 46, and 47, may still be had. 

8vo. 5s. each. ‘ 




A BIRTHDAY, BAPTISMAL, OR MARRIAGE GIFT. 




In One Volume , royal Svo t Price 45*. in cloth , or 6’3*. in morocco , vellum , 
or relievo binding , 


THE 



ILLUMINATED. 


* WITH 

OHNAMENTAL BORDEBS, INITIALS, AND TITLES IN COLOURS 
AND GOLD, 

From Djcsignk by OWEN JONES, Arciiitkct, 

■ AND • 

HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATION* FROM THE OLD MASTERS. 

Cahkci'ily drawn from thm Originals by GEORGE 8CHARF, Juj»., under tub 
Superintendence or LEWIS GRUNER. 

Handsomely Round by Messrs. REMNANT and EDMONDS. 


QF the various Works which are capable of Pictorial Decoration 
and Illustration, none seem more appropriately adapted for 
that object than the Book op Common Prayer. 


One of the first exercises of the painter’s pencil, on the revival 
of the Arts in the early ages of Christianity, was to furnish embel- 
lishments fof copies of the Holy Scriptures, hooks of Devotion, 
Missals, Psalters, and the liko ; and some of the oldest specimens 
of the kind known were produced in the British Islands, during 
the ages styled dark. Such toorks, however, from the gftat coBt 
of producing them, have hitherto been confined to public libraries 
and a few wealthy proprietors. The resources of modern art and 
' improved mechanical contrivance*, render ifc practicable, in the 
present day, to produce a work of this kind at a moderate price ; 
and it is hoped that an Edition of tho Book op Common Prayer, 
adorned with good taste and propriety, may not be unwelcome to 
* the Public. . 


The Embellishments of the present BjjUthm consist of-*- 
I. — Nearly Three Hundred Ornamental Borders, Scrolls, 
Foliage, Head-pieces, and Vignettes ; and about Seven Hundred 
different Initials, 
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II. — Eight Illuminated Titles, Designed and Executed by 
Owen Jones. 

III. — Four Illustrations of the Ceremonies and Services 
of the Church, Designed by J. C. Horsley,' Engraved by John 
Thompson — 

HOLY COMMUNION, BAPTISM, MARRIAGE, and burial. 

IV. — Forty Historical Engravings, to illustrate the Gospels, 
from the works of Raphael and the early Masters of the Italian 
School, with some few derived from modern German Masters. 


CHRIST’S ENTRV INTO JERUSALEM 
ST. JOHN IN TIIE WILDERNESS . 

CHRISTMAS DAY— THE NATIVITY . 
k STONING OF ST. STEPHEN 
ST, JOHN EVANGELIST * 

FLIGHT INTO EGYPT . 

ADORATION OF THE MAO I 

INFANT JESUS IN TIIE TEMPLE 

CHRIST HEALING THE BLIND 

MARY MAGDALEN 

JUDAS RECEIVING THE MONEY 

TIIE LAST SIT PFER . ... 

CHRIST BEFORE PILATE 

GOOD FRIDAY— THE CRUCIFIXION . 

CHRIST BEARING* THE CROSS 
THE ENTOMBMENT . . . 

EASTER DAY— THE RESURRECTION 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
DAY OF PENTECOST 
THE ASCENSION ... 

MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 

THE WIDOW’S SON OF NAIN . . 

TRIBUTE MONEY 

THE. RAISING OF J AFRITS’ DAUGHTER 
„ ST. ANDREW 

ST. THOMAS’S INCREDULITY 
ST. PAUL ... 

CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL 
PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE . 
ANNUNCIATION OF THU VIRGIN 
ST MARK 
ST. PETER 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW . . ... 

ST. MATTHEW 

ST. MICHAEL ... .... 

ST. LUKE . ... 

ST. SIMON AND ST. JITDK 

4 V 


. A so. da Fiksolw, 

. OVKRHKCK. 

. llAI’HAKL. 

Hapjiakl 

Raphael. 

Avr. da J’iksdlk. 
1U pii a i- i„ 

. OvcnniscK. 

. PoHHSIV 
Raphael 

. Ang. da Fip^olk. 
Raphael. 
OvitllHECK. 

. "Raphael. 

. Raj haul 
. Raphael. 
Rapuapl. 

<)VFUUK( K. 

Rapiiapj 
Raphael 
. Raphael 
. OpkhhbT k. 

. Naekk 
OV bUHPJ K 
. Kapha Kr 
. Raphael. 

Rapuapl. 

. Raphael 
. Fra Bartolomeo 
. Raphael. 

Fka Bartolomeo. 
^ Raphael. 

. Raphael. 
Raphael 
Raphael. 
OvejOjeck 
. Raphael. 


V.— Notes 4 ,* illustrating the Order and History of the Offices. 


The Text, with the various Coloured Initials, Borders, and 
Ornaments, is printed by Vizetelly Brothers & Co. 
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Hintons of fye presto* f 


The Times, Oct. 29 , 1845 . 

• 

“ This volume is at length published. It is indeed a magni- 
ficent publication, and certainly the most elegant edition of the 
Book of Common Prayer which has ever Issued from the press. 
The illuminations partake of the mimtfcnoss and accurate finish 
of the ancient Roman missals. The colours are peculiarly 
brilliant, yet well-toned, and the shadows of the tints arc made 
to harmonize. The gilding is bright and very costly, and pro- 
* duces a very rich and gorgeous Appearance. It is the most 
elaborate copy of the liturgy «f a Protestant Church ever exe- 
cuted, and is a noble devotional volume and fitting Christian 
manual.” 


Mornino Chroniole, Dec. 13 , 1845 . 

“ This magnificent edition of the Book of Common Prayer, 
which has Jbeen for Home tirflo past publishing in parts, is now 
completed, and is indoed an unrivalled specimen of printing, 
engraving, and binding. Every page is adorned with vignotteB, 
initials, borders, and other ornaments, in various coloured ink, 
from designs by Mr. Owen Jones. The principal passages in 
the gospels are illustrated by engravings, most admirably done 
on wood, from the works of Raphael, Overbeek, Fra Bartolomeo, 
and others of the old masters. There are also some exquisite 
studies o/ the sacraments %nd offices of tho ^Jmreh, by J. C. 
HorBlcy and H. Warren. The Introduction and notes are in suffi- 
cient detail. Altogether we cannot imagino a more handsome 
or appropriate volume as a Christmas present than the one 
before us ; whilst to tho theological library it will be an indis- 
pensable addition.” 


The Morning Post, Nov. 4 , 1845 . 

“ This gorgeous publication has at length reached completion, 
and is a magnificent specimen of theSery perfection of artistical 
and mechanical taste and skill. If we had not the substantial 
proof before our eyes, we could scarcely have believed that the 
common printing-press could have thrown off impressions in 
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which the nicest tints Cff shade and colour are preserved with 
a delicate accuracy not surpassed by the life-engrossing, labo- 
rious productions of those good old transcribers in cloistered 
cells of the past.” 


The Athen.eum. 

“ This beautiful book approaches as near to typographical 
perfection as the present state of the art admits. There is not 
a page in the work, which, on minute examination, has not 
something worthy of commendation, and the infinite variety of 
the oorder ornaments and initial letters excite astonishment. 
The work, too, has some admirable woodcuts from pictures by 
the Old Masters, copied under the direction of Griiner, and the 
Ceremonies of tlic Church are illustrated by Horsley. Typo- 
graphy, indeed, lias not produced anything more perfect of its 
kind.” 


The Spectator Nov. 1 , 1845 . 

“ This edition of the Book of Common Prayer far surpasses 
anything that has been done in decorative printing ; for bril- 
liancy of effect, and the number, variety, and beauty of the 
devices that enrich the pages, this volume is a triumph of typo- 
graphic art. As we noticed the work as it appeared in parts, 
we were unable fully to appreciate its tasteful splendour, until 
we saw the volume complete, set off by the crowning addition of 
a supcib binding. No words can convey an idea of th<5 infinite 
quantity of invention shown in the designs of the initials and 
borderings by Mr. Owen Jones, c Tlicir number counts by 
thousands ; and though the stores of antiquity have probably 
been ransacked to supply them, there are ubundant evidences 
of the ingenuity and fertility of the artist’s # fancy.” 


- The Camhkidue Chhoniclb. 

“ It is impossible to speak too highly of the exceeding beauty 
of this work. It is a typographical triumph, in which the 
resources of modern art have achieved results in a speedy 
manner and at small co&>, which used tQ require immense and 
tedious labour. The illuminations are superb in brilliancy of 
colouring, and nothing can he more chaste, or highly finished, 
than some of the wood engravings.” 
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Second Edition^ thoroughly revised. With 13 iUape. 6 vols. Hvo. 31. 3m (In Janusiry >. 
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• With Selections from his Correspondence and Anecdote Book- 

By HORACE TWISS, Esq., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 

•nurd EditiWn. 2 Vols. Tost 8vo. 21r. # • 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, 

Including the Tour to the nsnimiKs. 

Edited.by.the Right Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 

* Third Edition. 1 Vol. royal 8vo. (/» preparation.) 


RECOLLECTIONS olp NAPOLEON 

AT ST. HELENA, DURING THE FIRST THREE YEARS OF HIS CAPTIVITY 

By Mrs. ABELL.- - 

, * a Second Edition, with Plates. Post Uvo. lot. Od. 
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ON THE SANATIVE INFLUENCE op CLIMATE. 
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By SIR JAMES CLARK, M.D., Bart. 

Fourth Edition. Post llvo , I0« Cut. 


THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN ; 
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Fourth Edition, revised. Post 8vo. St. 
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Second Edition. FostMvo. 7s. (hi. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS. 
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Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
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Akt. I. — The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the 
Great Seal of England, from the Earliest Times till the Reign 
of George IV. The First Series, in three volumes. IJy John, 
Lord Campbell, A.M., F.*R,'S,E. 8vo. London, 1845. 

"fX^E have before us only three volumes of Lord Campbell’s 
* ’ work, and these bring: ns no lower than the Revolution of 
1688. He announces his intention of continuing it down to the 
reign of George IV. ; and under such circumstances we do not 
propose at present to enter on any serious discussion of his 
Lordship’s views, as yet hinted rather than expressed, of the 
highest judicial office in this country, either as it has been or as it 
shot-id be regulated. It is sufficient for us to thank him for the 
honest industry wjth which he has thus far prosecuted his large 
task, the general candour and liberality with which he has 
analysed the fives and characters of a long succession of influ- 
ential magistrates and ministers, and the mnnly style of his 
narrative, often diversified with happy description and instructs e 
reflection, and but rarely blemished by silliness of sentiment 01 
finery of phrase. We well know that the majority of our readers 
would be less thankful to us for any disquisition, legal or political, 
of our own, .than for a selection of specimens and anecdotes, 
sufficient to convey some notion at least of the variety and interest 
of the author’s researches and lucubrations ; and we fairly confess, 
too, that on closing the volumes we feel an additional motive to 
this course. We opened them \yith comparatively limited anti- 
cipations ; and are willing to offer what seems the least ambiguous 
apology in our power. 

It was reserved for the antiquarian explorers of our own time, 
and more especially for the acutest and profoundest of their 
number. Sir Francis Palgjave, to elucidate with any approach 1o 
distinctness the real origin of the Court of Chancery, and the 
position and functions of the Chancellor In the Angld-Saxon and 
early Anglo-Norman periods Lord Campbell lias not added to 
the aggregate of their deductions, but he has arranged and classified 
them with skill ; and the unprofessional Teader will probably be 
vol. lxxV)i. no. cliiu b obliged 
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obliged to this work for his first clear notion of that antique system 
of things under which the chief priest of the royal chapel was ex 
officio the confessor of the sovereign, r the keeper of the king’s con- 
science and also, and as naturally, his chief secretary, intrusted 
with the Great Seal, the clavis regni, by which communications 
to foreign powers, or orders commanding particular courts or 
officers to attend to the cases of subjects who had petitioned the 
throne as the source of justice, were alike authenticated. The 
Chancellor had a place; from the first in the Aula Regia , but Ins 
place there was a subordinate one until the abolition of the office 
of Gieat Justiciary : and even after that event, the importance and 
dignity of the custos of the Great Seal appear to have grown by 
not rapid steps, and to have reached their ultimate point solely 
in consequence of the commanding personal characters of some 
two or three among the Anglo-Norman churchmen who sat on ‘ the 
Marble Chair over against the middle of the Marble Table,’ at the 
upper end of Westminster Hall — which chair and table were still 
extant in the days of Dugdale. The inferior clergymen of the 
chapel royal assisted the chief priest in all his various depart- 
ments of duty, and it was with a view to the proper reward and 
advancement of these sub- chaplains, under-secretaries of state, 
and masters in chancery , that the Conscience-keeper was originally 
intrusted with the ecclesiastical paftronage which still attaches to 
his office. He himself was considered as entitled, when lie had 
filled the marble chair for some space, to be promoted to the 
mitre ; in the majority of cases, however, he was already a Bishop, 
in not a few Archbishop, before lie became Chancellor; and 
the office of Papal Legate was frequently superadded to all these 
weighty burdens. 

The earliest recorded Chancellor, Augmendus, is supposed to 
have been one of‘vhe Italian priests who accompanied Augustine on 
Ins mission to the court of Ethelbert. The fourth after him, and 
the earliest of whose personal history we have any precise infor- 
mation was Svvithm, ordained priest in a.d. 830, and selected by 
King Egbert for chaplain to himself, and tutor to his son Ethel- 
wuli. In the reign of the latter he was at once Chancellor and 
prime minister, tfnd Bishop of Winchester, and (highest of all his 
distinctions) intrusted with the education of Alfred. Swithin is said 
to have given Alfred his taste for the ppetry of the Scalds; and as 
he accompanied the prince on his pilgrimage to Rome, the seven- 
teenth Bishop qf Winctierter may be supposed to have had some 
pretensions also to classical learning. About fifty years after Ins 
death he was canonized by the papal see, in grateful remembrance, 
no doitbt, of his having established in England the payment of 

‘ Peter’s 
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* Peter’s pence.’ St. Swithin too has the credit of having procured 
the first Act of the Wittenagemot for enforcing universal payment 
of tithes ; which circumstance may possibly account for the place 
he still occupies in our own Calendar. He died July 15th, 
a.d. 862 ; and his parting command was that he should be buried 
in the churchyard of Winchester, ‘ ubi cadaver ctpedibus praeter- 
euntium et stillicidiis ex ccelo rorantibus esset obnoxium but 
upon his canonization it was thought proper to remove the relics 
to the high altar of his cathedral, and this violation of his injunc- 
tions was only averted by the direct interference of the Saint, who 
sent down a deluge of ram that lasted for forty days, and which, as 
we are all aware, is still repeated as often as the 15th of July is a 
wet day ; whereas if St. Swithin’s day be a fair one, we are sure 
of thirty-nine fine days more to succeed it. 

Lord Campbell has been able to discover only one decision of 
Lord Chancellor Swithin’s. The line was not as^yct accurately 
drawn between equity and common law cases, for an old woman 
approached this high magistrate with a complaint, that on her way 
to market tlikt morning a certain rude peasant had shoved her 
about, ifisoinuch that every egg in her basket was broken. The 
right reverend holder of the Great Seal, instead of sending the 
case to a j ury,. was pleased to proceed in a summary manner — 
‘ damnum sugpirat, misericortlia mentis cunctantcm miraculum 
excitat, statimque porrecto signo crucis fracturam omnium ovo- 
rum consolidate The reporter is William of Malmesbury (242) ; 
but we shall no doubt have more about the miraculous reconsoli- 
dation of the. plaintiff's eggs in some early number of the ‘ Lives 
of the English Saints.’ 

Chancellor Swithin was a man of peace ; but for several 
centuries after him we find lys office held, with rare inceptions, 
by eminent churchmen who were also, whenever* riccasion tempted, 
efficient leaders of armed men, not a few of them distinguished 
by personal acts of prowess in siege or battle. One of the most 
redoubted soldiers that ever rose to the marble chair was Lord 
Chancellor Thomas a Becket; but the noblest combination of 
military and legal renown was exhibited in the person of 
Kanulphus de CJlanville, who as Great Justiciary of England 
overshadowed all that immediately followed a Becket as keepers 
of the Greats Seal — for this magistrate not only commanded in 
chief when a king of Jscotland was taken prisoner*, ^>ut wrote a 
book on the Laws and Constitution dfr England,* which must still 
be studied by all who would acquire a critical knowledge of them 
as they stood in the first century after the Conquest, before they 
were modified by the Magna Charta of King John, Lord Coke 
sums up his enthusiastic Eulogy of Glanville in these words: ‘ vir 

b 2 pracclarissimus 
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pracclarissimus gcnerc, qui provectiore jptate ad terram sanctam 
properavit, et ibidem contra inimicos cruris Christi strenuissime 
usque ad mortem dimicavit.’ 

One of the Chancellors whom this really great lawyer and 
great man overshadowed was Geoffrey Plantagenet, natural son 
of Henry II. by Fair Rosamond, who was placed in the sec of 
Lincoln while in the twentieth year of his age, and held it for 
seven years, during which he served gallantly in the wars at the 
head of 140 knights from his bishopric, but never would take holy 
orders, and the Pope insisting on this point, at last resigned his 
mitre rather than comply. To console and compensate him for 
the loss of Lincoln, his father made Geoffrey Chancellor. It was 
not till long afterwards that he laid aside his aversion to the 
priestly vows, and became in a regular manner Archbishop of 
York, in which dignity he died. • 

Another noticeable Chancellor of that age was Waiter de 
Gray — honourably noticeable as having resigned his office rather 
than affix the Great Seal to the shameful deed by which John 
resigned his kingdom to the Pope — noticeable alfco as having 
been afterwards, when recommended for the mitre of York> 

" strenuously objected to by the chapter as ' minus sufficiens in 
litcratura.’ The Pope being appealed to, resisted also on the 
ground of the ex-chancellor’s ‘ crassa ignoranti^,’ which the 
ex-chancellor seems to have admitted, pleading as a set-off nothing 
more than ‘ virgin chastity * and other virtues, which would not 
apparently have overcome the hesitation of the Holy Father, 
unless De Gray had superadded a present of 1000/. — equal to 
not much less than 100,000/. now! It should be added, that 
this Archbishop lived afterwards a life of extreme mortification, 
and purchased by his savings, and bequeathed to his See, the 
manor and palace of Bishop Thorpe, where his successors still 
hold their provincial state, and York Place in Westminster, which 
they in like manner occupied till Wolsey resigned it to Henry 
VIII., when it was new-named Whitehall. 

Among all these clerical Chancellors we think there occurs 
but one who did not ultimately reach the mitre. This was John 
Maunsel (a.d 1246 who while holding the Great Seal became 
Provost of Beverley, his highest Church preferment — but not his 
only one. This personage, according to Matthew Paris, held at 
once 700 liyings. He had, Lord Campbell presumes, presented 
himself to all that fell vacaift, and were in the gift of the Crown, 
while he was Chancellor. The greatest pluralist on record 
thought himself nevertheless an ill-used Chancellor — and with 
some reason too, for it was during his occupance of the marble 
chair that a king of England (since the Conquest) first practised 

the 
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the dispensing power — and it was he who introduced the non 
obstante clause into grants and patents. 

In the reign of Henry III, we have the agreeable variety of a 
Lady Keeper. In 1253 the king, proceeding to Gascony, com- 
mitted the Great Seal, with all the usual formalities, to his 
Queen, Eleanor ol Provence, and though the sealing of writs and 
common instruments was left to Kilkenny, Archdeacon of 
Coventry, her Grace executed in person the more important 
duties ol hei’ 4 new office. This judge be'gan her sittings on the 
Nativity of* the Virgin, and continued them regularly till the 
25th of November, when the Court was interrupted by her 
accouchement. ‘ The Lady Keeper had a favourable recovery, and 
being churched, resumed her place hi the Aula Regia.’ 

* Soon after the accession of Edward I. to the crown, she renounced the 
world and retired to the monastery of Ambresbury, wrtiere, in the year 
1284, she actually took the veil. She had the satisfaction of hearing 
of the brilliant career of her son, and she died in 1292, when he was at 
the height of his glory, having subdued Wales, pacified Ireland, reduced 
Scotland to feudal subjection, and made England more prosperous and 
happy than at any former period. 

* Although the temper and huughty demeanour of Eleanor were very 
freely censured* m fierown time, J believe no imputation was cast upon 
her virtue till the usurper Henry IV., assuming to be the right heir of 
Edmund her second son, found it convenient to question the legitimacy 
of Edward her first-born, and to represent him as the fruit of an adul- 
terous intercourse between her and the Earl Marshal. Then was written 
the popular ballad representing her as confessing her frailty to the King 
her husbanij, who, in the garb of a friar of France, has come to Bhrive 
her in hei sickness, accompanied by the Earl Marshal in the same 
disguise. 

Oh, do you see yon fair-haired boy * 

That’s playing with the ball ? 

He is, he is the Earl Marshal’s son. 

And I love him thejbest of all. 

Oh, do you see yon pale-faced boy 
That’s catching at the ball? 

He - is King Henry’s only son, 

And I love him the least of all. 

But she was a very different person from her successor, Isabella of 
France, Queen of Edward II., and there is ijo reason to dyubt that she 
was ever a faithful wife and a loving mother to all lies children. 

‘ Although none of her judicial decisions, while she held the Great 
Seal, have been transmitted to us, we have very full and accurate 
information respecting her person, her career, and her character, for 
which we are chiefly indebted to Matthew Pans, who often dined nt 

table 
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table with her and her husband, and composed his history of those times 
with their privity and assistance.’ — vol. i. p. 144. 

Queen Eleanor (down to this time the only Lady Keeper) was 
succeeded by Archdeacon Kilkenny who had acted under her as 
a sort of vice-chancellor. He is celebrated only for having been 
a remarkably handsome man, and for having drawn up Henry the 
Third’s answers to a remonstrance from certain lieac^ of the church 
respecting alleged encroachments by the Crown on their order. 
The royal response was' in these words : — . 

“ It is true I have been faulty in this particular : I obtruded you, 
my Lord of Canterbury, on your see : I was obliged to employ both 
entreaties and menaces, my Lord of Winchester, to have you elected. 
My proceedings, I confess, were very irregular, my Lords of Salisbury 
and Carlisle, when I raised you from the lowest stations to your present 
dignities. I am determined henceforth to correct these abuses ; and it 
will also become you, in order to make a thorough reformation, to resign 
your present benefices, and try again to become successors of the 
Apostles in a more regular and canonical manner.” — vol. i. p. 145. 

One of Edward the First’s Chancellors, William dc Gxencficld 
or de Grenvill (a younger son of the family now represented by 
the Duke of Buckingham), was on the 4th of December, 1303, 
elected Archbishop of York : but the papal legate obstinately 
objecting to him, lie resigned the seal and proceeded to Rome in 
person with a purse of 9500 marks, which smoothed all difficul- 
ties. The rapidity of his proceedings, attested in the clearest 
manner, may well astonish us. He delivered the great seal to 
the king at Westminster on the 29th of December, 1304, and was, 
on his return from Rome, consecrated at Lambeth on the 30th of 
the ensuing month of January. But a few years- ago this would 
have been? thought laudable speedr in a Cabinet courier. We 
must* conjecture that the cx-Clianccllor took shipping at Mar- 
seilles for Civita Vecchia, and returning in the same way had the 
extraordinary luck of a propitious gale both times. But indeed we 
have not a few wonderful journeys on record in those slow ages. 
Perhaps the most wonderful of all is Longshanks’s own ride 
across the Highlands from Elgin to Glasgow,. rfcorded in his 
very curious Itinerary, lately published by the Maitland Club. 
It is perplexing to lead after these things, that though Edward I. 
died near Carlisle on the 7th of July, 1307, the news of the royal 
demise did^iot reach the Chancellor (Baldock) in London until 
the 25th of that month, i he new king must have had his rea- 
sons for deferring the official announcement of his accession. 
The great seal was received by him at Carlisle on the 2nd of 
August, and Baldock never was Chancellor again. 

Among 
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Among the Conscience-keepers of Edward III. Lord Campbell 
dwells with peculiar fondness on the father of English Biblio- 
mania, Lord Chancellor Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, 
and author of the once famous Philohihlon, which includes his 
autobiography. He had been tutor to Edward, and to him may 
be traced the love of literature and the arts vvliigh distinguished 
his pupil when on the tin one. 

‘An extract from chapter viii., entitled “Of the numerous Opportu- 
nities of the Author for collecting Books from all Quarters,” may bring 
some suspicion upon his judicial purity; but the open a\owal of the 
manner in which his library was accumulated proves that he had done 
nothing that would not be sanctioned by the public opinjpn of the age : — 

“ While wc performed the duties of Chancellor of the most invin- 
cible and ever magnificently triumphal) f King of England, Edward Ilf., 
(whose days may the Most High long and tranquilly deign to preset ve!) 
alter first inquiring into the things that concerned lus? Court, and then 
the public affairs of his kingdom, an easy opening was of Forded us, under 
the countenance of royal favour, for freely searching the hiding-places 
of hooks. For the flying fame of our love had already spread m all 
directions, and it was repotted not only that we had a longing desire for 
hooks, and especially for old ones, but that any body could more easily 
obtain our favour by quaitos than by money. Wherefore when, sup- 
ported by the btnmfy of the aforesaid Prince of worthy memory, we were 
enabled to oppose or advance, to appoint or discharge; crazy quartos 
and tottering folios, precious however in our sight as well aB in our 
affections, flowed m most rapidly from the great and the small, instead 
of new year’s gifts and jewels. Then the cabinets of the most noble 
inoimslenes weic opened; cases were unlocked ; caskets unclasped , as- 
tonished volumes which had slumbered for long ages in their sepul- 
chres^ eie roused up, and those that lay hid in dark places were over- 
whelmed with the lays of a new light. Books heretofore most delicate, 
now become corrupted and nauseous, lay lifeless, covered Indeed with 
the exciements of mice, and pierced through with the gnawTing of 
worms ; and those that were formerly clothed with purple and fine 
linen, were now seen reposing 1 in dust and ashes, givtn over to oblivion, 
the abodes of moths. Amongst these nevertheless, ns time served, wc 
sat down more voluptuously than the deliente physician could do amidst 
his stores of ajomatics; and where wc found an object of love, we 
found also full enjoyment. Thus the sacred vessels of science came 
into our power — some being given, some sold, and not a few lent for a 
time.* 


T-oid Chancellor was raid have collected a veiy complete 
law library by borrowing books from Ihe liar which he forgot to*reliir». Jf so, lie only 
acted on ihe maxims ot his predecessor De IJury . — 

“Quisquis theologus, qnisquis legista peritus 
Vis fieri ; mnltos semper habeto libros. 

• Non in mente m«net quicquid non vidimus ipsi, 

Qwsqut mbi hbroa nndicrt etgo — si os," — p. 1 ft I 

“ III 
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“ In addition to this, we were charged with the frequent embassies 
of the said Prince, of everlasting memory, and, owing to the multiplicity 
of state affairs, were sent first to the Roman Chair, then to the Court of 
France, then to various other kingdoms of the world, on tedious em- 
bassies and in perilous times, carrying about with us, however, that 
fondness for books which many waters could not extinguish ; for this, 
like a certain driig, sweetened the wormwood of peregrination ; this, 
after the perplexing intricacies, scrupulous circumlocutions of debate, 
and almost inextricable labyrinths of public business, left an opening for 
a little while to breathe the temperature of a milder at nosphere. O 
blessed God of gods m Sion ! what a rush of the flood of pleasure 
rejoiced our heart as often as we visited Paris, the paradise of the world ! 
There we longed to remain, where, on account of the greatness of our 
love, the days ever appeared to us to be few. In that city are delightful 
libraries in cells redolent of aromatics; there flourishing green-houses 
of all sorts of volumes ; there academic meads trembling with the earth- 
quake of Athenian peripatetics pacing up and down; there the promon- 
tories of Parnassus, and the porticos of the Stoics. There, in very deed, 
with an open treasury and untied purse-strings, we scattered money with 
a light heart, and redeemed inestimable books from dirt and dust.** 

This Right Reverend enthusiast is nowhere more entertaining 
than in describing and reprobating the ill-usage to which the 
clasped books of his time were liable : 

“You will perhaps see a stiff-necked youth loungiifg sluggishly in 
his study : while the frost pinches him in winter time, oppressed with 
cold, his watery nose drops, — nor does he take the trouble to wipe it 
with Ins handkerchief till it has moistened the book beneath with its 
vile dew. For such a one I would substitute a cobbler’s apron in the 
place of his book. He distributes innumerable straws, in various 
places, with the ends in sight, that he may recall by the mark wb/it his 
memory cannot retain. These straws, which the stomach of the book 
never digests, and'* which nobody takes out, at first distend the book 
from its accustomed closure, and being carelessly left to oblivion, at 
last become putrid. He is not ashamed to eat fruit and cheese over an 
open book, and to transfer his empty cup from side to side upon it : 
and because he has not his alms- bag’ at hand, he leaves the rest of the 
fragments in his books. He never ceases to chatter with eternal gar- 
rulity to his companions ; and while he adduces a multitude of reasons 
void of meaning, lie waters the hook, spread out upon his lap, with 
the sputtering of Ins saliva. What is worse, he next reclines with his 
elbows on the book, and by a short study invites a long nap ; and by 
way of repairing the wrinkles, lie twists back the margins of the 
leaves, to the no small detritwent of the volume. He goes out in the 
rain, and returns, and now flowers make their appearance upon our soil. 
Then the scholar we are describing, the neglecter rather than the 
inspector of books, stuffs his volume with firstling violets, roses, and 
quadrifoils. He will next apply lus wet hands, oozing ”dth sweat, to 
turning over the volumes, then beat the white parchment all over with 

his 
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his dusty gloves, or hunt over the page, line by line, with his fore- 
finger covered with dirty leather. Then, as the flea bites, the holy 
book is thrown aside, which, however, is scarcely closed once in a 
month, and is so swelled with the dust that has fallen into it, that it will 
not vield to the efforts of the closer.*’ 

‘ Like a Bishop and an Ex-chancellor, he properly concludes by sup- 
porting his doctrine with the highest authorities. “ The most meek 
Moses instructs us about making cases for books in the neatest manner, 
wherein they may be safely preserved from all damage. Take this book , 
bays he, and pht it in the side of the ark of Vie covenant of the Lord 
your God. O befitting place, made of imperishable Shittim wood, and 
covered all over, inside and out, with gold ! But our Saviour also, by 
his own example, precludes all unseemly negligence in the treatment of 
books, as may be read in Luke iv. For when he had read over the scrip- 
tural prophecy written about himself, in & book delivered to him, he did 
not return it till he had first closed it with Ins most holy hands ; by 
which act students are most clearly taught that they ought not, in the 
smallest degree whatever, to be negligent about the custody of books.”* 

‘ He died at Bi&hops Auckland on the 14th of April, 1345, full of 
years and of honours. Fourteen days after his death he was buried 
“ quodarnmodo honorifice, non tamen cum honore satis congruo,” says 
Chambre, before the altar of the blessed*Mary Magdelene, in his own 
cathedral. But the exalted situation he occupied in the opinion and 
esteem of Petrarch £nd other eminent literary men of the fourteenth 
century, shed brighter lustre on his memory than it could have derived 
from luneral processions, or from monuments and epitaphs.*— vol. l. 
pp. 225—227. 

The clerical chancellors of those old times were, with some 
exceptions, men well skilled in the civil and canon law, who had 
commenced es advocates before the ecclesiastical courts, and gene- 
rally hnd been employed under previous holders of the great seal. 
By the time of Edward III. the common lawyers, usually lay- 
men, had become a body of some importance : but that king, who 
first committed the great seal to a layman, did not commence 
his grand innovation by a selection from the common law bar. 
The first lay Chancellor was Sir*Robert Bourclner, one of the 
most eminent soldiers of a most warlike age, and when Edward 
resolved to put jloyn the ascendancy of the ecclesiastics by inter 
alia depriving them of the marble chair, he appears to have 
•considered nothing but the shrewdness and energy of this stout 
knight, who might be relied on for boldly confronting the oppo- 
sition of the lords Spiritual, but who had. been in iiqwise edu- 
cated for judicial functions, had been ‘**#rmed ’ since boyhood, and 
accompanied the king in all his military expeditions. Bourchier 
accordingly signalised a brief chancellorship by some most illegal 


* Luke iv. liO.* * And he closed tjie buck, and he gave it again to the minister, and 
sat down.’ 

proceedings. 
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proceedings, and becoming in consequence extremely unpopular, 
was *ery glad to resume his proper vocation at the commencement 
of the campaign of Cressy. He fought gallantly by the side of 
the Black Prince, and was rewarded by a peerage, which he 
transmitted to a line of illustrious heiis. His successor in the 
marble chair was the first regularly bred common lawyer who 
became Chancellor of England — Sir Robert Parnynge, who had 
been for some time Chief Justice of the King’s Bench with high 
reputation, and then Lord Treasurer, but who ne^pr rose to the 
peerage. 

‘ The equitable jurisdiction of chancery had gradually extended itself, 
and to the duties of his own Court the new Chancellor sedulously 
devoted himself. But he thought, as did Lord Eldon and the most 
celebrated of his successors, that the best qualification for an Equity 
Judge is not the mere drudgery Of drawing bills and answers, but 
a scientific knowledge of the common law ; and he further thought it 
essential that his knowledge of the common law should be steaddj kept 
up by him when Chancellor. “This man,” says Lord Coke, “knowing 
that he who knew not the common law could never wmlPjudge in Equity 
(which is a just correction law in some cases), did usually sit m the 
Court of Common Picas (which court is the lock and key of the Common 
Law) and heard matters in law there debated, and many times would 
argue himself, as m the Report, 17 E<1. 3, it appears.” 

‘ There was only one pailiament held while Parnynge was Chancellor, 
in which he presided with dignity, although the inconvenience was 
felt of the Speaker not being a member of the House of Peers. The 
commons, not from any dissatisfaction w'ith him, but rather, I presume, 
with a view that he might be raised to the peerage, petitioned the King, 
“ that the Chancellor may he a peer of the realm, and that no stranger 
he appointed thereunto, and that he attend not to any other , office.” 
Edward, much nettled, chose to consider this a wanton interference 
witlj his prerogative, and returned for answer, “ Le lloi poet faire ses 
mimstres come hit plait a, et come lui et ses aneestres out fait on tut 
temps passez.” On the :40th of August, 1343, he suddenly died while 
enjoying the full favour of his Prince and the entire confidence of lus 
fellow-subjects. 

‘I cannot find any trace of his decisions while Chancellor; hut we 
know that, he is to be honoured as the first person who ' held the office 
with the requisite qualifications for the piopcr discharge of its important 
duties, and he must have laid the foundation-stone of that temple to 
justice, afterwards i eared in such fair proportions by ,an Ellesmere, a 
Nottingham, and a Hardwicke.' — vol. i. p. 244. 

Edward III;, to gratifj? the Commons at a critical moment, 
elevated to the Marble Chair one other eminent layman and 
common lawyer — Sir Robert Thorpe ; but in general during his 
long reign and for many reigns afterwards, the Chancellors were, 
according to the primitive fashion, churchmen. Edyngton (a n. 

1356) 
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1356) was Chancellor and Bishop of Winchester. He might 
have been Primate had he pleased, but told the king that f though 
Canterbury had the higher rack, Winchester had the larger 
manger,’ and his three successors in the mitre of Winchester 
(William of Wykeham, Cardinal Beaufort, and Wayneflete), 
were all likewise Chancellors. These four Chancellors held that 
manger for more than one hundred and fifty years ! 

Between Edyngton and Wykeham intervened the four years 
(1363-7) of S.mon Langliam, a monk, whose soft oily voice 
charmed every congregation, while his reputation for piety pro- 
cured him much resort as a confessor, and who ‘ is one of the 
few instances of the regular clergy attaining to great eminence in 
England.’ His penitents among the ladies pushed him on ; but 
Edward III. detected under that cowl* an able statesman, and the 
monk renowned for prayer and “penance emerged by and Inc as 
the most' elegant and fascinating of courtiers — Abbot of West- 
minster, Treasurer of England, Bishop of Ely — at last Lord 
Chancellor and Archbishop of Canterbury. But by that time 
Ins popularity, as an ecclesiastic at least, had waned — witness the 
contemporary pasquinade : — * 

‘ Lnetantur ccqji quia Simon transit ab Ely ; 

Cujus in odventum flent up Kent millia centum.* 

Tic became a Cardinal, and, liaung accumulated vast wealth, 
aspired to the popedom. lie resigned the seal in order that he 
might reside for a time at Avignon and cam ass his brethren of 
the purple, but. was cut off by paralysis in the midst of Ins ambi- 
tious projects, bequeathing large estates to the abbey of West- 
minster and remembered in his capacity of Chancellor only, or 
chiefly, as having greatly increased the fees of his court. # 

On the illustrious career of his immediate successor, we need 
not dwell at present. Lord Campbell has given us a very excel- 
lent chapter on William of Wykeham ; but though wc arc not 
disposed to quarrel with an effusion of kindly personal feeling, 
we must say we think the noble and learned author produces 
rather an unfriendly effect by his closing note, to wit: — 

* The bull of Pope Urbantis VI. for founding Winchester school was 
granted 1st June, 1 378. I have a great kindness for the memory of 
William of Wickham, when I think ot his having produced such Wick- 
hamists as my friends Baron Rolfe and Professor Empson. # 

( “ Hactenua ire hbet, tu major l«a*dibus istis . 

Suscipe conatus, Wicame Dive, nieos.” ’ — vol. i. p. 295. 

Mr. Baron Rolfe and Professor Empson are, as we all know, 
very accomplished persons; but to specify them as the marking 

glories 
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glories of Winchester is surely somewhat premature. On the other 
hand, we think there is an unfair harshness and contemptuousness 
in Lord Campbell’s language concerning the last Chancellor of 
Richard the Second : — 

‘John Searle, who had nominally been Chancellor to Richard II., 
and presided on the woolsack as a tool of Archbishop Arundel, waB for 
a short time continued in the office by the new Sovereign. 

‘ Little is known respecting his origin or prior history. He is sup- 
posed to have been a mfire clerk in the Chancery brought forward for a 
temporary purpose to play the part of Chancellor.. Having strutted and 
fretted his hour upon the stage, he was heard of no more. It proved 
convenient for the Staffords, the Beauforts, and the Arundels, that he 
should be thus suddenly elevated and depressed. 

* Had he been a prelate, we should have traced him in the chronicles 
of his diocese, but %e have no means of discovering the retreat of a lay- 
man unconnected with any considerable family, and of no. personal 
eminence. He was probably fed m the buttery of some of the great 
barons whom he had served, hardly distinguished while he lived or when 
be died from their other idle retainers. He may enjoy, the celebrity of 
being the most inconsiderable man who ever held the office of Chan- 
cellor in England.’ — vol. 1 . pp. 307, 308. 

It is true that John Searle fills but a small, space in the history 
of the office ; but what is thei*e known of him to his disad- 
vantage except that he was a man without dignified connexions, 
promoted to the high rank of Chancellor for the purposes of a 
party, and dismissed from it as soon as a contemplated change of 
government had been effected? Might not every word of this 
grievous indictment be applied with equal propriety to John 
Campbell ? Was it poor John Searle’s fault that in his d^y there 
were neither peerages nor retiring pensions for Chancellors either 
of .England or* Ireland? For the rest, the ‘Buttery Hatch’ 
theory is a mere spurt of Loi d Campbell’s spleen.* 

With far different courtesy does Lord Campbell treat a 
Chancellor who, however respectable for learning, was undoubt- 
edly a partaker in transactions still more questionable than those 
with whicfi Searle’s name is connected — the Chancellor who 
presided in parliament throughout all the stages of the usurpa- 
tion of Richard III. It is true that after Richard was seated 
on the throne he endeavoured to conciliate popular favour by 
some excellent legislative measures ; and it is probable that such 
measures, for such purple desirable to the tyrant, were devised 


* In the times of Chancellor Searle it appears incidentally that the House of Com- 
mons usually met for disputch of business at seven in the morning — the House of Lords 
at nine.— Vol. i. p. 318. 

by 
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by the same accommodating- Chancellor who had drawn the bill 
for bastardizing the children of Edward IV. But who does not 
smile to read — 

* I will fondly believe , though I can produce no direct evidence to 
prove the fact , that to “ John Russell ” the nation was indebted for 
the Act entitled — “The Subjects of this Realm not to be charged 
with Benevolence,” the object of which was to put dowh the practice 
introduced in some late reigns of levying taxes under the name of 
“ benevolence,” without the authority of parliament. The language 
employed would |not be unworthy of that gi eat* statesman bearing the 
same name, who in our own time framed and introduced Bills “ to 
abolish the Test Act,” and “ to reform the representation of the people 
in parliament.” * — p. 404. 

Who does not see that the whole charm is in the name? — that 
the true object of Lord Campbell is to puff the author of the 
Reform Bill? — that with this view alone has Lord Campbell 
expended seven pages on a Chancellor of the 15th century, so 
* meonsiderable ’ that, as the biographer states, he has ‘ not been 
mentioned by modern histoiians ’ — adding, ‘ I consider him as one 
of the Canceliarian Mummies I have dug up and exhibited to the 
public’ (p. 407). And vet. after all, Lord Campbell is obliged 
to admit that there qxists not only no evidence but no tradition for 
connecting this John Russell in &nv way whatever with the blood 
of the Bedfords. He says, ‘ he was most likely of the Bedford 
family, who, having held a respectable but not brilliant position 
in the west of England since the Conquest, were now rising into 
eminence’ (p. 401), and suggests that Mr. Wiffen passes lnm 
sub silentio m his laborious History of the House of Russell ‘ per- 
haps from a shyness to acknowledge him on account of his con- 
nexion with Richard III.’ — a suggestion the compliment of which 
we leave to be decided between Friend Wiffen and Ins as'well # as 
Lord Campbell’s idol, Lord John. 

We must, we suspect, ascribe to the popularity-hunting craft 
of Richard and his ‘ John Russell,’ the fact that the first 
statute of this reign was the first statute drawn m the English 
tongue. Although as early as 1362 Chancellor Edyngtfm carried 
through parliament? a bill, by which it was enacted that all 
pleadings and judgments in the Courts of Westminster should for 
the future be in English, whereas they had been in French ever 
since the Conquest; as also that all schoolmasters should thence- 
forth teach their pupils to construe m English, and qot irf French ; 
the change — in the legal department at least — was long and suc- 
cessfully resisted. The practitioners obstinately adhered to their 
old dialect in Reports, Treatises, and Abridgments. Under the 
• • Commonwealth 
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Commonwealth an act was passed for the use of the English 
language ‘ in all legal records’ (iii. 90) : but this seemed to many 
a more dangerous innovation than the abolition of the House of 
Lords or the Regal office ; and Whitelock, who introduced the 
measure, would not have carried it in opposition to his brothers 
of the long robe, had he not enlisted on his side the more pious 
out of the profession, by showing that Moses drew up the laws of 
the Jews m their own vernacular Hebrew, and ‘not either in the 
Chinese tongue or the Egyptian. The Restoration brought back 
French to our Reports, and Latin to our Law Records, which 
continued till the reign of George II. ; and if we would find any- 
thing in the Digest of Chief Baron Comyn about Highways , or 
Tithes, or Husband and Wife, we must refer to the titles Chemin, 
Dismes, and Baron et Feme . Acts of Parliament, we have seen, 
continued to be., framed in French until Richard III. — in whose 
time also they were first printed. But even to this day .French is 
employed by the branches of the Legislature in their intercourse 
with each other : 

‘Not only is the royal assent given to hills by the Words “ La Rejne 
le voet,” but when either House passes a bill there is an indorsement 
written upon it, “ Soit bade aux Seigneurs,” or “ aux Communes ;’* 
and at the beginning of every Parliament the L t yrds make an entry in 
their Journals, in Fiencb, of the appointment of the Receivers and Trieis 
of petitions, not only for England, but for Gascony. E g. : Extract 
from Lords* Journals, 24th August, 1841 : — 

“ Les Recevours dcs Petitions de Gascoigne et des autres terres et 
pajs de par la mer et des isles: — Le Baron Abinger, Chief Baron de 
l’Exchequer de la Reyne ; Messire James Parke, Chevalier; Messire 
John Edmund Dow deswell, Ecuyer. Et ceux qui veulent delivrer leur 
Petitions les baillcnt dedans six jours prochemment ensuivant. 

“ Lcs.Triours des Petitions de Gascoigne et des autres terres et pays 
de,par la mer et dcs isles : — Lc Due de Somerset ; le Marquis d’Anglesey ; 
le Count de Tankerville ; le Viscount Torrmgton ; le Baron Campbell. 
Tout eux ensemble, on quatre des seigneurs avant-ditz, appellant aux 
eux les Serjeants de la Reyne, quant sera bcsoigne, tiendront leur place 
en la chambre du Chambellan.”* 

“ Recevours et Triours des Petitions de la Grande Bretagne et d’lre- 
land,” were appointed the same day.’ — vol. i. p. ?5?. 

It is not to be supposed that after the period of Richard II T. 
Lord Campbell finds any ‘ Cancellarian Mummies * to disinter ; but 
he deals with the ampler materials of advancing light in a style on 
the whole very judicious, vbserving a happy medium between naked- 
ness and profusion of detail as respects personal incidents, and as 
rarely as almost any author of the class trespassing beyond the 
proper limits of biography. We may instance his ‘ Life of Wolsey ’ 

as. 
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as, though not long, by much the clearest and even the com- 
pletest one we have had of that great man, ‘ who enjoyed more 
power than any of his predecessors or successors who have held 
the office of Chancellor in England.’ We can afford but the 
exotic of this capital chapter : — 

‘ I shall not attempt to draw any general character of this eminent 
man. His good and had qualities may best be understood from the 
details of his actions, and are immortalised by the dialogue between 
Queen Catherine and Griffith her secretary, which is familiar to every 
reader. * 

‘ But the nature of this work requires that I should more deliberately 
consoler him as a Judge; for although he held the Great Seal uninter- 
ruptedly for a period of fourteen jears, and greatly extended its juris- 
diction, and permanently influenced our juridical institutions, not only 
historians, but his own biogiaphers, jn describing the politician und the 
churchman, almost forget that he ever was Lord Chancellor, 

* Ei oin his conference \\ ith Justice Shelly respecting York Place, we 
know exactly his notions of the powers and duties of the Chancellor as 
an Equity Judgc.^ When pressed by the legal opinion upon the question, 
he took the distinction between law and conscience, and said, “ it is 
piopcr to have a respect to conscience before the rigour of the common 
lair, for Itt us e.st fucere quod decet non quod licet . The King ought of 
his royal dignity and prerogative to mitigate the rigour of the law where 
conscience hath jhe most force ; therefore, m his royal place of equal 
justice he hath constituted a Chancellor, an officer to execute justice 
with clemency, where conscience is opposed to the rigour of the law. 
And therefore the Court of Chancery hath been heietofore commonly 
called the Court of Conscience, because it hath jurisdiction to command 
♦lie high ministers of the Common Law to spare execution and judgment, 
where conscience hath most effect.” With such notions he must have 
been considerably more arbitrary than a Turkish Kadi, who considers 
himself hound by a text of the Koran in point, and arc not to be 
sui prised when we are told that he chose to exercise his equitable 
authority over everything which could be a matter of judicial inquiry. 

‘ In consequence, hills and petitions multiplied to an unprecedented 
degree, and notwithstanding Ins despatch there was a great arrear of 
business. To this grievance he applied a very vigorous remedy, with- 
out .my application u> parliament to appoint Yice-Chancelldts ; — for of 
his own authority bernt once established four new Courts of Equity by 
commission in the King’s name. One of these was held at Whitehall 
before his own deputy ; another befoie the King’s almoner. Dr. Stoherby, 
afterwards Bishop of London ; a third at the Treasury Ch am be^ before 
certain members of the Council ; and a fourtli aWthe Rolls, bofore Cuth- 
bert Tunstall, Master of the Rolls, who, in*dbnsequcncet>f this appoint- 
ment, used to hear causes there in the afternoon The Master of the 
Rolls has continued ever since to sit separately for hearing causes in 
Chancery. The other three courts fell with their founder. 

‘ Wolsey hmftelf used still ft) attend pretty regularly in the Court of 

Chancery 
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Chancery during term, and he maintained his equitable jurisdiction with 
a very high hand, deciding without the assistance of common law judges, 
and with very little regard to the common law. 

4 If he was sneered at for his ignorance of the doctrines and practice 
of the Court, he had his revenge by openly complaining that the lawyers 
who practised before him were grossly ignorant of the civil law' and the 
principles of general jurisprudence ; and he has been described as often 
interrupting their pleadings, and bitterly animadverting on their narrow 
notions and limited arguments. To remedy an evil *which troubled the 
stream of justice at thg fountain-head, he, with his uyaal magnificence 
of conception, projected an institution, to be founded in London,' for the 
systematic study of all branches of the law. ’He even furnished an 
architectural iridel for the building, which was considered a master- 
piece, and remained long after his death as a curiosity in the palace 
at Greenwich. Such an institution is still a desideratum in England ; 
for, with splendid exceptions, it must be admitted that English bar- 
risters, though very clever practitiohers, are not such able jurists as are 
to be found in other countries where law is systematically studied as a 
science. 

4 On Wolsey’s fall his administration of justice was strictly over- 
hauled ; but no complaint was made against him of bribery or corrup- 
tion, and the charges were merely that he had examined many matters 
in Chancery after judgment given at common law; — that he had unduly 
granted injunctions and that when his injunc^ous were disregarded 
by the Judges, he had sent for those venerable magistrates and sharply 
reprimanded them for their obstinacy. He is celebrated for the vigour 
with which he repressed perjury and chicanery in his Court, and he 
certainly enjoyed the reputation of having conducted himself as Chan- 
cellor with fidelity and ability, — although it was not till a later age that 
the foundation was laid of that well-defined system of equity now 
established, which is so well adapted to all the wants of*a wealthy and 
refined society, and, leaving little discretion to the J.udge, disposes satis- 
factorily of all the varying cases within the wide scope of its jurisdiction. 

i I am afraid*! cannot properly conclude this sketch of the Life of 
Wolsey without mentioning that “ of his own body he was ill, and gave 
the clergy ill example.” He had a natural son, named Winter, who 
was promoted to be Dean of Wells, and for whom he procured a grant 
of “arms” from the Heralds’ College. The 38th article of his im- 
peachment shows that he had for his mistress a lady of the name of 
LaTk, by whom be had two other children ; thero. ware various amours 
in which he was suspected of having indulged, and his health had 
suffered from his dissolute life. But we must not suppose that the 
scandal arising from such irregularities was such as would be occasioned 
by them the present {lay. A very different standard of morality then 
prevailed : churchmen, debarred from marriage, were often licensed to' 
keep concubines, and as the Popes themselves were in this respect by 
no means infallible, the frailties of a Cardinal were not considered any 
insuperable bar either to secular or spiritual preferment. 

4 I n judging him we must remember his deep contrition for his back- 
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sliding ® ; and the memorable lesson which he taught with his dying 
breath, that, to ensure true comfort and happiness, a man must addict 
himself jto the service of God, instead of being misled by the lures of 
pleasure and ambition. 

* The subsequent part of Henry’s reign is the best panegyric on 
Wolsey ; for, during twenty-nine years, he had kept free from the stain 
of blood or violence the Sovereign, who now, following, the natural bent 
of his character, cut off the heads of his wives and his most virtuous 
ministers, and proved himself the most arbitrary tyrant that ever dis- 
graced the thr&ie of England ’ . 

The life of Wojsey’s venerated successor, More, is entitled 
to similar praise. Notwithstanding all the labour and skill of so 
many able predecessors, Lord Campbell has brought put the 
whole story with, we must say, unrivalled felicity. We can afford, 
however, only a few trivial specimens* of this rich biography : — 

‘ Alter diligently searching the "books, I find the repqjrt of only one 
judgment which he pronounced during his chancellorship, and this I 
shall give in the words of the reporter . — 

4 ‘‘ It happened on a time that a beggar-woman’s little dog, which 
she had lost, w*as presented for a jewel to Lady More, and she had kept 
it some se’n night very carefully ; but at last the beggar had notice where 
her dog was, and presently she came to complain to Sir Thomas, as he 
was sitting in his lyill,’ that his lady withheld her dog from her. Pre- 
sently my Lady was sent for, and 'the dog brought with her; which Sir 
Thomas, taking" m his hands, caused his wife, because she was the 
worthier person, to stand at the upper end of the hall, and the beggar 
at the lower end, and saying that he sat there to do every one justice, 
he bade each of them call the dog ; which, when they did, the dog went 
presently to the beggar, forsaking my Lady. When he saw this, he 
bade my Lady be contented, for it was none of hers ; yet she, repining 
at the sentence of my Lord Chancellor, agreed with the beggar, and gave 
her a piece of gold, which would^well have bought three dogs, and so 
all parties were agreed ; every one smiling to see his manner of inquir- 
ing out the truth. It must be acknowledged that Solomon himself could 
not have heard and determined the case more wisely or equitably.* 

‘ But a grave charge has been brought against the conduct of More 
while Chancellor — that he was a ciuel and even bloody persecutor of 
the Lutherans. This is chiefly founded on a story told by Fos, the 
Martyrologist— ‘*«th#t Burnham, a reformer, was aarried out of the 
Middle Temple to the Chancellor’s house at Chelsea, where he continued 
•in free prison awhde, till the time that Sir Thomas More saw that he 
could not prevail m perverting of him to his sect. Then he cast him 
into prison in his own house, and whipped hin^at the tree ii* his garden 
called “ the. tree of Troth ” and after ^bnt him to the Tower to be. 
racked.”f Burnet and other very zealous Protestants have likewise 

/ * ‘ For sump cases m pari materia, vid. Rep. Bitraf. Tem. Saudi. Pun.' 

f Mart. vol. li. Hist. Reform, vol. iii. * When More was raised to the chief in 
the ministry, he t&came a persecutor even to blood, and defiled those bauds which were 
never polluted with bribes.’ 

VOL. LXXVII. NO. CLIII. 
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countenanced the supposition that More’s house was really converted 
into a sort of prison of the Inquisition, he himself being the Grand 
Inquisitor ; and that there was a tree in his grounds where the Reformers 
so often underwent flagellation under his superintendence, that it ac- 
quired the appellation of “ the tree of Troth” But let us hear what is 
said on this subject by More himself — allowed on all hands (however 
erroneous his opinions on religion) to have been the most sincere, can- 
did, and truthful of men : “ Divers of them have said, that of Buch as 
were in my house when I was Chancellor, I used to examine them with 
torments, causing them to be bound to a tree in my garden, and there 
piteously beaten. Except their sure keeping, I never ‘else did cause 
any such thing to be done unto any of the heretics' in all my life, except 
only twain : ore was a child, and a servant of mine in mine own house, 
whom his father, ere he came to me, had nursed up in such matters, and 
set him to attend upon George. Jay. This Jay did teach the child his 
ungracious heresy against the blessed sacrament of the altar ; which 
heresy this child, in my house, began ‘"to teach another child. And upon 
that point I caused a servant of mine to Btrip him, like a child, before 
mine household, for amendment of himself and ensample of others. 
Another was one who, after he had fallen into these frantic heresies, 
soon fell into plain open frenzy; albeit that he had been in Bedlam, 
and afterwards, by beating and collection, gathered his remembrance. 
Being therefore set at liberty, his old frenzies fell again into his head. 
Being informed of his relapse, I caused him to he taken by the con- 
stables, and bounden to a tree in the' street, before the whole town, and 
there striped him till he waxed weary. Verily, God be thanked, I hear 
no harm of him now. And of all who ever came in my hand for 
heresy, as help me God, else had never any of them any stripe or stroke 
given them, so much as a fillip in the forehead.” * 

‘ We must come to the conclusion that persons accused of heresy 
were confined in his house, though not treated with cruelty, and that 
the supposed tortures consisted in flogging one naughty boy, and ad- 
ministering stripes to one maniac, according to the received notion of 
the times, as a cure for his malady. The truth is, that More, though 
in his youth he had been a warm friend to religious toleration, and in 
his “ Utopia ” he had published opinions on this subject rather lati- 
tudinarian, at last, alarmed by t^e progress of the Reformation, and 
shocked by the excesses of some of its votaries in Germany, became 
convinced of the expediency of uniformity of faith, or, at least, con- 
formity in religious observances ; but he never strained or rigorously 
enforced the laws against Lollardy. “ It is,” says Erasmus, “ a suffi- 
cient proof of his clemency, that while he was Chancellor no man was 
put to death for these pestilent dogmas, while so many, at the same 
period, suffered for them \u France, Germany, and the Netherlands.” * 
On More’s fall, one of c the charges urged against him before 
the Committee of Privy Council was, that he had ' provoked the 
king to set forth the Booke of the Seven Sacraments — whereby 

Apology, c. 36. English tVorka, 902. 

the 
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the title of Defender of the Faith hail been gained, but in reality 
a sword put into the Pope’s hand to fight against him, to his 
great dishonour in all parts of Christendom :* — 

* His answer lets us curiously into the secret history of Henry’s refu- 
tation of Luther. “ My Lords,” answered he, “ these terrors be frights 
for children, and not for me : but to answer that wherewith you chiefly 
burthen me, I believe the King’s Highness, of his honour, will never 
lay that book to ifly charge ; for there is none that can, in that point, 
say more for my clearance than himself, who r\ght well knoweth that I 
never was procurer, promoter, nor counsellor of his Majesty thereunto ; 
only after it was finished, by his Grace’s appointment, and the consent 
of the makers of the same , I only sorted out, and placed in order, the 
principal matters therein ; wherein, when I had found the Pope’s autho- 
rity highly advanced, and with strange arguments mightily defended, 
I said thus to his Grace : “ I must put your Highness in mind of one 
thing — the Pope, as your Majesty \fell knoweth, ib a prince, as you are, 
in league* with all other Christian princes: it may herealter fall out 
that your Grace and he may vary upon some points of the league, 
whereupon may grow breach of amity between you both ; therefore I 
think it best thSt place be amended, and his authority more slenderly 
touched.” “ Nay,” said the King, “ that Bhall it not; we are so much 
bound to the See of Rome, that we cannot do too much honour unto 
it. Whatsoever impediment be to the contrary, we will set forth that 
authority to the uttermost ; for we have received from that See our 
Crown imperial which till his Grace with his own mouth so told me, 

1 never heard before. Which things well considered, I trust when his 
Majesty shall be truly informed thereof, and call to his gracious remem- 
brance my sayings and doings in that behalf, his Highness will never 
speak more of it; but will clear me himself.” * — vol. i. p. 562. 

Henry VMI„ however, must have condescended to great pains 
in the Inatter of the * Booke of the Seven Sacraments.’ The MS. 
of it presented to the Pope witl* the distich — m 

* Anglorum Rex Henricus, Leo Decime, mittit * 

Hoc opus et fidei testem et amicitire/ 
is still in the Vatican, and no one hitherto.has disputed that the 
book, like the inscription, is in the writing of the king. Mr. 
Mathews (‘ Diary of an Invalid/ vol. i. p. 146) saw it m 1818, 
and that critical ^server describes the autograph without hint of 
suspicion. We ourselves saw it lately, and by the side of it 
several of Henry’s MS. letters to Anne Boleyn, and we certainly 
perceived no difference in the handwritings. 

Sir Thomas More’s character, says Lord Campbell—* 

( Both in public and in private life, comes as near to perfection as our 
nature will permit ; and I must think that, in weighing it, there has 
been too much concession, on the score that the splendour of his great 
qualities was ebscured by Intolerance and superstition ; and that he 
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voluntarily sought his death by violating a law which, with a safe con- 
science, he might have obeyed We Protestants muBt lament that he 
was not a convert to the doctrines of the Reformation ; but they had as 
yet been very imperfectly expounded in England, and they had produced 
effects in foreign countries which might well alarm a man of constant 
mind. If he adhered conscientiously to the faith in which he had been 
educated, he cen in no instance be blamed for the course he pursued. 
No good Roman Catholic could declare that the King’s first marriage 
had been absolutely void from the beginning ; or that the King could be 
vested, by act of parliament, with the functions of the P5pe, as Head of 
the Anglican Church. Can we censure him for submitting to loss of 
office, imprisonment, and death, rather than make such a declaration ? 
He implic.tly yielded to the law regulating the succession to the Crown ; 
and he offered no active opposition to any other law ; — only requiring 
that on matters of opinion he might be permitted to remain silent. 

4 The English Reformation was a glorious event, for which we never 
can be sufficiently grateful to divine Providence : but I own I feel little 
respect for those by whose instrumentality it was first brought about ; 
— men generally swayed by their own worldly interests, and willing to 
sanction the worst passions of the tyrant to whom they looked for ad- 
vancement. With all my Piotestant zeal, I must feel a higher reverence 
for Sir Thomas More than for Thomas Cromwell or Cranmer.’ — vol. i. 
pp. 582-583. 

o 

Of the Utopia, the biographer thus writes: — 

4 But the composition to which he attached no importance, which, as 
a jeu-d’ esprit, occupied a few of his idle hours when he retired from the 
bar and before he was deeply immersed in the business of office, and 
which he was with great difficulty prevailed upon to publish, would of 
itself have made his name immortal. Since the time of Plato, there had 
been no composition given to the world which, for imagination, for philo- 
sophical discrimination, for a familiarity with the principles of govern- 
ment, for a knowledge of the springs of human action, for a keen 
obs&vation of men and manners, and ior felicity of expression, could be 
compared to the Utopia . Although the word invented by More has 
been introduced into tfie language, to describe what is supposed to be 
impracticable and visionary, — the* work (with some extravagance and 
absurdities, introduced perhaps with the covert object of softening the 
offence which might have been given by his satire upon . the abuses of 
his age and country) abounds with lessons of pradtical wisdom. If I 
do not, like some, find in it all the doctrines of sound political economy 
illustrated by Adam Smith, I can distinctly point out in it the objections 
to a severe penal code, which have at la*>t prevailed, after they had been 
long urged c in vain by RornUly and Mackintosh; — and as this subject 
is intimately connected with the history of the law of England, I hope 
I may be pardoned for giving the following extract to show the law 
reforms which Sir Thomas More would have introduced when Lord 
Chancellor, had he not been three centuries in advance p,f his age: He 
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represents his great traveller who had visited Utopia, and describes its 
institutions, as saying, “ There happened to be at table an English 
lawyer, who took occasion to runout in high commendation of the severe 
execution of thieves in his country, where might be seen twenty at a 
time dangling from one gibbet. Nevertheless, he observed, it puzzled him 
to understand how, since bo few escaped, there were yet so many thieves 
left who were still found robbing in all places. Upon this I said with 
boldness, there was no reason to wonder at the matter, since this way 
of punishing thieves was neither just in itself nor for the public good; 
for as the severity was too great, so the remedy Was not effectual ; simple 
theft was not so great a crime that it ought to cost a man his life ; and 
no punishment would restrain men from robbing who could find no other 
way of livelihood.* In this, not only you, but a great part of the world 
besides, imitate ignorant and cruel schoolmasters, who are readier to 
dog their pupils than to teach them. Instead of these dreadful punish- 
ments enucted against thieves, it would be much better to make provision 
for enabling those men to live by their industry whom «you drive to 
theft, and then put to death for the crime you cause.” 

‘He exposes the absurdity of the law of forfeiture in case of larceny, 
which I am ashamed to say, notwithstanding the efforts I have myself 
made m parliament to amend it, still disgraces our penal code, so that 
for an offence for which, as a full punishment, sentence is given of im- 
prisonment for a month, the prisoner loses all his personal property, 
which is never thougHt of by the Cqurt m pronouncing the sentence. It 
was otherwise among the Utopians. u Those that are found guilty of 
theft among them are bound to make restitution to the owner, and not 
to the prince If that which was stolen is no more in being, then the 
goods of the thief aic estimated, and restitution being made out of 
them, the remainder is given to his wife and children.” 

‘ I cannot refrain from giving another extract to prove that, before 
the Reformation, he was as warm a friend as Locke to the principles of 
religious tolerution! He says, that the great legislator of Utopia made 
a law that every man might be of what religion he phased, and might 
endeavour to draw others to it by the force ot argument, and by amicable 
and modest ways, without bitterness against those of other opinions. 
“ This law was made by Utopus not only for preserving the public 
peace, which he saw suffered much Wy daily contentions and hrecon- 
cilable heats, but because he thought it was required by a due regard to 
the interest of -religion itself. He judged it not fit to decide rashly any 
matteT of opinion^atid he deemed it foolish and indecent to thi eaten 
and terrify another for the purpose of leaking him believe wliat did not 

* “ * Coppit accurate laudare rigidam illam justitiam quae turn illic exereebatur in 
fures, quos passim narrabat nonnunquam suspend] viginti in una cruce, afque eo vehe- 
mentiuR dicebat se mirari cum tam pauci elaberei^ur silpplicio, quo nAlo fato beret 
(how the devil it happened) uti tam multi tamen uBlque grassareiftur. ’ This lawyer 
reminds me exceedingly of the attorney-generals, judges, and secretaries of state, who 
in my early youth eulogised the bloody penal code which then disgraced England, 
and predicted that if it were softe ied, there would be no safety for life or property. 
They would not wen, like their worthy predecessor here recorded, admit its inefli- 
ciency to check the commission of cmne.’ — vol. i. p. 584. 

appear 
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appear to him to be true.** His most wonderful anticipation may be 
thought that of Lord Ashley’s factory measure — by “ the Six Hours 
Bill ” which regulated labour in Utopia. “ Nec ab summo mane tamen 
ad multam usque noctem perpetuo labore, velut jumenta, fatigatus ; nam 
eaplus quam servilis aerumna est; quee tamen ubique fere opificum vita 
est — exceptis Utopiensibus, qui cum in horas viginti-quatuor cequales 
diem connumeratd nocte dividant, sex duntaxat operi deputant, tres ante 
meridiem, aquibus prandium ineunt, atquea prandio duas pomeridianas 
horas ; quum sex interquieverunt, tres (leinde rursus labori datas coenS. 
claudunt. Etenim quod sex duntaxat horas in opere sunt, fieri foitasse 
potest, ut inopiam aliquam putes necessariam rerum sequi. Quod tarn 
longe abest ut accidat, ut id temporis ad omnium rerum copiam, quae 
quidem ad vitae vel necessitatem requirantur vel commoditatem, non 
sufficiat modo sed supersit etiam ” ( l/topia, vol. ii. p. 68.)* 

This Life contain^ sundry pleasant little anecdotical scraps for 
which we wish we had room. Let one suffice. After telling the 
well-known story of the Chancellor’s daily kneeling for his father 
the puisne Judge’s blessing ere he opened Court, Lord Campbell 
says — 

4 I am old enough to remember that when the Chancellor left his 
Court, if the Court of King’s Bench was sitting, a curtain was drawn 
and bows were exchanged between lnm and the Judges, so that I can 
easily picture to myself the “blessing scene” between the father and 
son.* — vol. i. p. 544, note. 

In another note he corrects a very serious error: — 

4 More’s recent biographers, by erroneously fixing his trial on the 
7th of May, make an -interval of two months instead of six days between 
that and his execution ; but it is quite certain that although he was ar- 
raigned on the 7th of May, he was not tried till the 1st of July.’* 

We do not quote with the same approbation * Lord Campbell’s 
defence of the illustrious More foe his patronage of the miracles 
of the * Maid of Kent’ : — 

4 We need not wonder at the credulity of the most eminent men of that 
age, when in our own day a nobleman, distinguished by his talents and 
his eloquence, as well as by his illustrious birth, has published a pam- 
phlet to support two contemporaneous miraculous maids, the “ Estatica” 
and the “ Adolorata.” — vol. i. p. 560, note. 

Such little subserviences ai$l flatteries obiter of contemporary 
partisans are very unworthy of this grave and deliberate work. 

Of the life of the next Chancellor we give the opening sen- 
tences : — l , 

4 When Sir Thomas More resigned the Great Seal, it was delivered 
to Sir Thomas Audley, afterwards Lord Audley, with the title, first of 
Lord Keeper, and then of Lord Chancellor. There was a striking con- 
trast in almost all respects, between these two individuals, — the successor 


* 1 St. Tr. 385. 
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of the man so distinguished for genius, learning, patriotism, and integ- 
rity, having only common-place abilities, sufficient, with cunning and 
shrewdness, to raise their possessor in the world, — having no acquired 
knowledge beyond what was professional and official, — having first 
recommended himself to promotion by defending, in the House of Com- 
mons, the abuses of prerogative, — and, for the sake § of remaining in 
office, being ever willing to submit to any degradation, aad to participate 
in the commissiqp of any crime. He held the Great Seal for a period 
of about twelve years, during which, to please the humours of his 
capricious and tyrannical master, he sanctioned the divorce of three 
Queens, — the execution of two of them on a scaffold, — the judicial mur- 
der of Sir Thomas More, Bishop Fisher, and many others, who, animated 
by their example, preferred death to infamy, — the spoliation of the 
Church and a division of the plunder among those who planned the rob- 
bery, — and reckless changes of the esteddished religion, which left un- 
touched all the errors of Popery, wyth the absurdity of the King being 
constituted Pope, and' which involved in a common massaere those who 
denied transubstantiation and those who denied the King’s spiritual 
supremacy/ — vol. i. p. 589. 

Chancellor«Audley himself was as rapacious in the matter of 
church plunder as the founder of the house of Bedford — and 
almost as successful. After extorting some four or five rich 
priories, he let out # at last the grand object of his ambition — which 
was to get the site and lands ■of the great Abbey at Walden in 
Essex, and unquestionably he had the merit of urging this bold 
claim with f force and naivete / He wrote thus to Vicar-General 
Cromwell : f I have in tins world sustayned greate damage and 
infamic in serving the Kynge’s hieness, which this grant shall 
recompense 

1 This appeal was felt to be so well founded, that in consideration of 
the bad law laid dtrnn by him on the trials of Fisher, More, Anne Bo- 
ley n, Courtenay, and de la Pole^and of the measures he had carried 
through parliament to exalt the royal prerogative and to destroy the^on- 
stitution, and of the execration heaped upon him by the whole English 
nation, — as well as byway of retaining fee for future services of the like 
nature, and recompense for further infamy, — he received a warrant to 
put the Great Seal to the desired grant/ 

Loid Campbell adds. ‘ PI ere he constructed his tomb, and his 
grandson built the magnificent mansion of A uefley End, now the 
seat of Lord Braybroke/ But Lord Braybroke’s mansion, 
spacious and noble though it be, is but one wing of the palace 
of his Audley ancestors — * that stately fabric of Aqdley End/ 
says Dugdale, ‘ not to be equalled, *exceptipg Hampton Court, 
by any in this realm/ 

This r sordid slave/ first brought into notice, and theft was 
succeeded b,y, Thomas Wriothesley, a man of no splendid origin 
(son of one of the Kings-at-Arms), who received from Henry 

VIII. 
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VIII. the possessions of the Abbey of Titchfield, and the title of 
Lord Wriothesley of Titchfield, and was one of those executors 
of Henry who commenced their administration by a fraudulent 
manoeuvre to advance each of themselves in the peerage. When 
Hertford became Duke of Somerset this Chancellor became Earl 
of Southampton ; and so on with the rest, all moreover bestowing 
on themselves ‘ suitable grants to support their new dignities.’ 
Wriothesley, after being accomplice and tool of Somerset, joined 
the Protector’s great enemy Dudley, suggested the measures 
which ended in Somerset’s fall, and that business consummated, 
was contemptuously tossed aside by Dudley, and after languishing 
a year or two in obscurity, died of ‘a broken heart,’ that is, of 
disappointed ambition. He is remembered chiefly m our history 
as the judge who presided 'at the judicial murder of ‘the gentle 
Surrey,’ and who with his own hands tightened the rack at the 
torturing of the young and beautiful maityr, Anne Askew. Ex- 
cept that he was steady to his popery, it is impossible to discover 
any respectable circumstance in his career. But Ins line ended 
after three generations in an heiress — Rachel Wriothesley, the 
admirable wife of William Lord Russell; and, of course. Lord 
Campbell must needs contrive to wind up even this savage 
intriguer’s history with a sentence that would fain be civil : — 

‘ The present Bedford family thus represent Lord Chancellor Wrio- 
thesley, resembling him in sincerity and steadiness of purpose, but hap- 
pily distinguished for mildness and liberality instead of sternness and 
bigotry.’ — vol. i p. 652. 

We are now advancing in ‘ the Grandeur of the Law.’ The 
next Chancellor was William Paulet, heir of an ancient Knightly 
family in Somersetshire, a favourite in the household of Henry 
VII., and then of Henry VIII., w.ho made him Chancellor, Lord 
St.«John of Basing, and a knight of the Garter — a favourite and 
partisan of Somerset’s, who made him Earl of Wiltshire — then a 
partaker in Dudley’s plans for the overthrow of Somerset, and 
the presiding judge at Somerset’s tiial, for which service Dudley 
made him Marquess of Winchester — then active in the cause of 
Lady Jane Grey, but the first to leafe her party— forgiven accor- 
dingly, and made Lord High Treasurer by Queen Mary — during 
whose whole reign he held that office — and then the humble slave ■ 
of Burleigh, continued as Treasurer by Elizabeth till his death in 
1572. Sif James Mackintosh, when speaking of the versatile 
politicians who t had the ait and fortune to slide unhurt through 
all the shocks of forty years in a revolutionary age, says, ‘ the 
Marquess of Winchester, who had served Henry VII., and re- 
tained office under eieiy intermediate government till he died in 
Uis ninety-seventh year with the staff of Lord Treasurer in his 
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hands, is perhaps the most remarkable specimen of this species 
preserved in history.’ He expired serenely, smilingly, congra- 
tulating himself that ‘he had been a willow, not an oak,’ and was 
consigned to a magnificent tomb, with the attendance of one hun- 
dred and three of his progeny. This Chancellor knew little enough 
of the law, but he had the true qualifications for worldly success. 
To change his religion four or five times — conduct the trials of 
Papists under a Protestant government, of Protestants under a 
Papist one, and so on toties quoties — to servo one sovereign against 
whom he had comnjitted treason, and two whom he had bastard- 
ized — all these things were trifles to the patriarch of the Mar- 
quesses of Winchester and Dukes of Bolton. * He was,’ says 
Lord Campbell, with his usual terseness of summary, ‘of a 
cheerful temper, pleasing manners, moderate abilities, and re- 
spectable acquirements. Excitmg no envy or jealousy, he had 
every one’s good word, and accommodating himself to the humours 
of all, all were disposed to befriend him.’ — Sicitur ad astra. 

The next was Richard Rich, son of a mercer in the city, re- 
markable in e*arly life only as ‘ a dicer and gamester,' and never 
suspected of severe study or profound attainments of any sort, but 
an artful barrister, audacious flatterer, and convenient tool. He 
was Solicitor- General at the trials of More and Fisher, and his 
treachery and perjury then volunteered, procured him the wealthy 
sinecure of Chirographer to the Common Pleas. Then we have 
bun Speaker of the House of Commons — then Paymaster of the 
Army — then Chancellor of the Court of Augmentations — v\hicli 
post enabled him to secure Church plunder sufficient for the 
endowment of two coronets — which plunder made him a good 
Protestant — and kept him one, except duiing Mary’s short reign; 
— ultimately Lord Rich anck Chancellor of England. His 
eldest son was created Earl of Warwick — his second, Earl* of 
Holland. One of his descendants built Holland House, so 
famed as the scene of political intrigue in the days of Charles I., 
as the residence of Addison’s wife, tfie Countess Dowager of 
Warwick, and since ‘ as the centre of intellectual and refined 
society under th e fa mily of Fbx.’ (vol. ii. p. 2 7.) # The family of 
Rich is now extinct in all its branches. 

. We have now another series of clerical Chancellors — and first, 
Thomas Goodrich — seated on the woolsack by Dudley (Decem- 
ber, 1551), because ‘there was no lawyer in whom, he could 
place entire confidence ; and he had projects to which a lawyer 
with any remaining scruples must object.* Goodiick had been 
employed in revising the translation of the New Testament, and 
in compiling jhe Liturgy of Edward VI., and had been rewarded 
for these services by the fnitre of Ely. His icputation as a 
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Protestant divine would, as Dudley had rightly conjectured, 
render him an excellent keeper of the royal conscience, when a 
warrant was to be extorted from young Edward for the execution 
of his uncle Somerset. The Bishop therefore became Chancellor. 
He acted as Chancellor also to Lady Jane Grey — but resigned 
the Seal with such alacrity to Queen Mary, the moment Jane’s 
cause was desperate, and also recanted his Protestantism with 
such exemplary readiness, that he was pardoned hnd continued in 
his See. Dying before Elizabeth’s accession, he died also of 
course in the communion of Rome. 

We need not dwell on Lord Campbell’s next subject — for he 
was a great man, and though it is strange enough that we have 
never had a separate biography of him, the principal events in his 
life are part and parcel of Kie History of England. Lord Camp- 
bell gives in full detail the precedure in Parliament, arranged 
and conducted by Lord Chancellor Stephen Gardyner, Bishop of 
Winchester, when the English government and nation were to be 
formally reunited to the Roman church. This precedent, he ob- 
serves, will probably be studied by those ‘who “at the present 
time wish to bring about a similar reconciliation.’ It is a very 
curious procedure. 

Gardyner was succeeded as Chancellor by ♦’Heath, Archbishop 
of York, whose earlier life is not without its inconsistencies, and 
who persevered in Gardyner’s Smitlifield policy, but whose me- 
mory is redeemed by his honourable conduct at and after the 
death of his patroness Mary. Elizabeth would willingly have 
continued him both as Chancellor and as Archbishop, if he would 
have gone into her and Cecil’s plans for the revival of the re- 
formed religion. But Heath was steadfast. Sir Nicholas* Bacon 
was made Lord Keeper — and refusing, in his place of Parliament, 
to4ake the oath of Supremacy, the Ai chbishop was deprived iorth- 
with of his See. 

‘ He retired to a small property of his own at Cobhara, in Surrey, 
where he devoted the rest of his°days to study and devotion. He was 
here compared to Abiathar, sent home by Solomon to his own field, and 
he was said to have found himself happier than he had ever been during 
his highest elevation. Queen Elizabeth herself remembering how 
promptly he had recognised her title when he was Lord Chancellor, 
and believing that he afterwards acted from conscientious motives, was 
in the frequent habit of visiting him in his retreat, and, with a certain 
hankering after the old religion, she probably, in her heart, honoured 
him more than she did Archbishop Paiker, whom she found living 
splendidly at Lambeth, with a lady whom she would neither call his 
“ mistress 19 nor his “ wife.” — Heath survived till the year 1566, when 
he died deeply lamented by his friends, and with the character of a good, 
if not of a great man. 


‘ Great 
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‘ Great reproach was brought upon the two Chancellors, Gardyner 
and Heath, for the furious religious persecution which they prompted 
or sanctioned ; but the former gained much popularity by his resist- 
ance to the Queen’s matrimonial alliance with Philip of Spain, and the 
lattcr*was respected for the general moderation of his character and his 
personal disinterestedness. They issued writs, under the Great Seal, 
for the election of representatives to the House of Commons to fourteen 
new places (generally very small towns) which had not before sent 
members to parliament, — imitating the conduct of Edward’s Chan- 
cellors, who, to strengthen the Reformation, had enfranchised no fewer 
than twenty-two similar boroughs. None of their judicial decisions 
have been handed down to us.‘ — vol. ii. p. 86. 

We must quote here a note which may perhaps edify some of 
the legal personages destined to figure at her Majesty's next 
Fancy Ball : — * 

* During Mary’s reign the lawyers devoted much of their attention to 
the regulation of their own dress and personal appearance. To check 
the grievance of “ long beards,” an order was issued by the Inner 
Temple “ that no fellow of that house should wear his beard above three 
weeks’ growth on pain of forfeiting 20 a\” The Middle Temple enacted 
“ that none of that society should wear great breeches in their hose 
made after the Dutch, Spanish, or A! main fashion, or lawn upon their 
caps, or cut doublets, under a penalty of 3^. 4 </., and expulsion for the 
second offence.”. In 3 and 4 P. a’nd M. it was ordained by all the four 
Inns of Court, “ that none except knights and benchers should wear in 
their doublets or hose any light colours, save scarlet and crimson, nor 
wear any upper velvet cap, or any scarf or wings in their gowns, white 
jerkins, buskins, or velvet Bhoes, double cuffs m their shirts, feathers or 
ribbons in their caps, and that none should wear their study gowns m 
the city any farther than Fleet Bridge or Holborn Bridge, nor, while in 
Commens, wear Spanish cloaks, sword and buckler, or rapier, ot gowns 
and hats, or gowns girded with a dagger on the back.’ — Ibut. 

We avoid Sir Nicholas Bacon, as ‘ the great father of a greater 
son’ is well known to all. Nor do we find any novelties to tempt 
us in the sketch of his successor Bromley, who is sufficiently 
damned to all ages by his proceedings at the trial of the Queen 
of Scots. The sudden rise and brief Chancellorship of the 
c dancing’ Sir Christopher Hatton are most amusingly told — we 
cannot add without scandal against Queen Elizabeth ; — on the 
■contrary. Lord Campbell takes pains to prove that the arrange- 
ments of the itiyal apartments within four and twenty hours after 
the leader of the brawl first attracted her notice in Cray's Inn 
Hall, w T cre about as suspicious as those* 6 f his own Queen Caroline 
and her friend Bergami at Naples; — but all this and the Keep- 
ership of Puckering also we must pass over. 

The next that ascended the marble chair might well detain us ; 
but we have given so mucli space to the * mummies’ that we can 
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afford little to the immortals. Lord Campbell has done the life 
of the illustrious Ellesmere in a manner worthy of such a subject 
— traced the long, arduous, dignified career with diligent research 
and recorded it with clearness and elegance — the theme, ag well 
it might, evidently tempting him to unusual care, and inspiring 
a more than common warmth as well as grace of expression. In 
one paragraph Lord Campbell seems to invite a commentary — 
but we beg to be excused. 

* From the beginning he afforded the example of a consummate judge. 
He was not only courteous in his manner, but quiet, patient, and atten- 
tive — waiting to be instructed as to the facts and law of the case by the 
counsel who had been studying them — never interrupting to show 
quickness of perception, or to anticipate authorities likely to he cited, or 
to blurt out a jest — yet venturing to put a question for the light under- 
standing of the points to be decided, and gently checking wandering 
and prolixity by a look or a hint. lie listened with undivided attention 
to the evidence, and did not prepaie a speech in pailiament or wnte 
letters to his correspondents under pretence of taking notes of the argu- 
ments addressed to him. Nor did he affect the leputation of great de- 
spatch by deciding before he had heard both parties, or by referring 
facts and law to the Master which it was his own duty to ascertain and 
determine. When the case admitted of no reasonable doubt, he disposed 
of it as soon as the hearing was finished. Otherwise, he carried home 
the papers with him — not throwing them aside to muulder in a trunk, 
till, driven by the importunity of counsel asking for judgment, lie again 
looked at them, long after the arguments he had heard were entirely 
forgotten and he could scarcely make out from his “ brcviate book ” the 
points that had been raised for his decision, — hut within a short time 
spontaneously giving judgment in a manner to show that he was com- 
plete master of the case, and never aggravating the anguish* of the losing 
party by the belief that if the Judge hud taken more pains the result 
would have been .different.* 

The great Chancellor is thus summed up: — 

‘ Considering the times in which Lord Ellesmere lived, and comparing 
him with his contemporaries who reached high office, we are hound 
greatly to respect his memory. Neither he nor any other mortal man 
could deseive„the panegyric upon him by a contemporary historian who 
knew him well, Nihil in vitfl, nisi laudandum autjfecit, aut dixit, aut 
sensit ;*’ but m’ thought, word, and deed, his errors were venial. We- 
may pardon his enmity to Sir Edward Coke, who had 4ned to cover 
him with disgrace when he was supposed to be upon, his death-bed. 
With all his other rivals and political opponents he seems to have lived 
on terms of" courtesy if not o^kindness. He never betrayed a friend. 

‘ As a politician he always stood up for the extension of the prerogative, 
and his doctrines were often inconsistent with our notions of a free con- 
stitution ; but we must remember that precedents might then be cited 
for almost every exercise of arbitrary power; and the great patriot Sir 
Edward Coke, with other eminent men as late as the Revolution of 
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1088, laid it down for law, that an Act of Parliament to abolish the 
dispensing power would be inoperative, as the King could first dispense 
with the abolishing act, and then with the penalty to be dispensed with. 

1 While Lord Ellesmere was Chancellor the few state prosecutions 
which were instituted took a milder and more regular form ; and if the 
Somersets were improperly pardoned, he was not accessory, like many 
of his predecessors, to the unjust shedding of noble blood*. 

1 Ilis great natural abilities had been assiduously cultivated, and he 
was one of the best public speakers who had yet appeared in England. 
His apprehension was keen and ready, his judgment deep and sound, 
and his elocution elegqnt and easy. “ He was a grave and great orator, 
and best when he was provoked.” 

‘ As an Equity Judge he gained more applause than any one who had 
sat before him m the marble chair. With a knowledge of law equal 
to Edward III.’s lay Chancellois, Parayng and Knyvet, so highly 
eulogised by Lord Coke, he was much more familiar with the principles 
of general jurisprudence. Not leas noted for despatch and purity than 
Sir Thomas More, he was much better acquainted with the law of real 
property, as well as the practice of the court in which he hud long 
practised as an advocate ; and exhibiting all the patience and suavity 
of 8ir Nicholas Bacon, he possessed more quickness of perception and a 
more vigorous grasp of intellect. Many ecclesiastical holders of the 
Great Seal were to be admired as statesmen and scholars, but none had 
been competent, without assistance,, satisfactorily to preside in the judg- 
ment-scat. • 

‘Ellesmere, while in his vigour, had himself disposed of the whole 
business of the Court of Chancery. In his declining years he required 
assistance; but to the last, every case of magnitude he heard and 
decided m person. During the whole of his time, there seems to have 
been an entire cessation ot all impeachment of the Court of Chancery 
either for dehi$ or corruption ; and the only complaint against him that 
he exceeded his jurisdiction, w'as decided m his favour. 

* He was very solicitous for the honour of the bar, ^Jiich then seems 
to have had members much given to lying, quarrelling, making fraudu- 
lent bargains with their clients, ami, when it suited their purpose, to 
insulting the Judge. During the hearing of the case of ftanolph Crew, 
9 Jac. I., according to an accurate reporter, “ Le Seignior Chancellor 
dit, Benedictus Dominus Dens justitiae ! et il exhort les Lawyers desire 
venloqui, pacidici, et nemy de ptici pater en le benefit dascun suit ; ut 
gratiose se gerant eTJudici in judicio ne prcjudicent.*^ 

‘ The practice of the King interfering with suits by w r rits of Privy 
Seal, under prete,nee that one of the suitors was in the royal service, 
still continued ; but there is no reason to suppose that Ellesmere was 
influenced by these beyond granting delay, -*^an(f all members!* of parlia- 
ment were considered entitled to the like privilege. 

‘ When any cause was depending before him in which a Peer was 
concerned, he gave him notice, by a missive under his hand, of the 
time appointed, for hearing itj but he never was suspected of unduly 
leaning in favour of the aristocratic party — any more than of seeking 

vulgar 
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vulgar praise by becoming counsel for the poor; and 'he had the rare 
good fortune to be, at the same time, the favourite of the Court and of 
the people. 

* Ellesmere is particularly to be commended for the exercise of his 
patronage. Unlike Cecil the father, and Cecil the son, to whom it is 
imputed by Bacon, their kinsman, that out of jealousy they wished to 
depress all rising men of merit, he was eager to befriend and bring 
forward all who were likely to be able to serve their country with credit 
and advantage. He strongly supported Bacon’s claim to the offices of 
Solicitor and Attorney General ; apd recommended him as his successor. 
As another example, I may mention that having.heard Williams, after- 
wards Bishop of Lincoln and Lord Keeper, when a tutor at Cambridge, 
preach a sermon which displayed great talent, — although a stranger to 
him, he made him his chaplain, and advanced him in the King’s service, 
so that he afterwards attained the highest honours in the church and state. 

1 In making Judges (a most important part of the duty of a Lord 
Chancellor, for by a bad judicial appointment no one can calculate the 
aggregate amount of evil inflicted on the community) ElleBmeie deserves 
particular credit. His anxiety on this subject appears from a letter he 
wrote on the accession of King Janies, recommending a new call of 
Serjeants, “ consideringe that moost of the Judges are aged, and the 
Serjeantes at Lawe now servinge at the barre not so sufficient to supplye 
judiciall places as were to be wyshed (ne quid dicam durius);” — a Btate 
of that venerable Court very different from whRt we have constantly 
seen in our time, when if, by a new gunpowder plot exploding at the 
Chancellor’s levee the first day of term, all the Judges should suddenly 
be swept off,— the benches of the different Courts in Westminster Hall 
might well be replenished from the order of the coif. 

‘ His great church patronage, likewise, he dispensed with a single 
view to the public weal. “ Livings,” said he, “ rather want learned 
men than learned men livings, many in the Universities pining for want 
of places. 1 wish, therefore, some may have single coats before others 
have doublets; $uid this method I h»/e observed in bestowing the King’s 
bdhefices.” 

* He was a remarkably handsome «nd athletic man, and in his youth 
was much addicted to the sports of the field. He retained his personal 
beauty in his old age, insomuch that many went to the Court of Chancery 
to gaze at him ; “ and happy were they,” says the facetious Fuller, 
“ who had no other business there ! ” 

* Although he hlways lived in a style suitable t(T"his station, he left 
entirely of his own conquest landed estates to the value of 8000/. a yea* 
— equal to the wealth of the high hereditary nobility of that time. 

* “ The Grandeur of the Law ” shows that many distinguished noble 
houses owte their origm to,, Westminster Hall ; but I do not recollect 
any instance of the family of u lawyer who had raised himself from 
obscurity* being so soon associated with the old aristocracy, or rising so 

* Lord Ellesmere wm a natural son of a gentleman of very ancif&t family and large 
estates in Cheshire. The present male representative of that old Wuse of Egerton is 
Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, Bart. 

rapidly 
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rapidly to the highest rank in the peerage. John, the eldest surviving 
son, being created Earl of Bridgewater soon after his father’s death, was 
married to a daughter of the Eail of Derby ; and being Lord President 
of the Principality and Marches of Wales, and Lord-Lieutenant of the 
counties of Salop, Hereford, Gloucester, Monmouth, Glamorgan, Caer- 
marthen, Pembroke, Cardigan, Flint, Caernarvon, Anglesea, Merioneth, 
Radnor, Brecknock, Montgomery, and Denbigh, kept his 'Court at Lud- 
low Castle, where Jiis children were going 

to attend their father’s stjite 

And new intrusted sceptre — 

— when passing through Haywood Forest they were benighted, and the 
Lady Alice was for a short time lost. This incident gave rise to 
“ Comus,” which was acted by her and her brothers. Lord Brackley and 
the Honourable Thomas Egcrton. 

* After this illustration, the family .derived little additional splendour 
from the Ducal Coronet, which, in another generation, was bestowed 
upon them! 

‘ The male line of Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, after producing many 
great and honourable characters, has failed ; and he is now represented, 
through a female, by that accomplished statesman. Lord Francis Eger- 
ton, who enjoys the princely possessions of the family, and to whom 
every one will rejoice to see its honours restored.’ — pp. 259-261. 

Lord Campbell may well sa/ that tlie English peerage has 
been largely stocked from the law. In Mr. Foss’s late edition of 
• The Grandeur’ we find the following list of legal houses: — 


Dukes , 3. — 

Macclesfield. 

DaronSy 40. 

Norfolk. 

Buckinghamshire. 

he Despcnser. 

Devonshire. ^ 

Egremont. 

De Clifford. 

Manchester. 

Guilford. 

Zouch of Harringworth. 

Marquesses , 1.- 

Hardwicke. 

Howard dc Walden. 

Winchester. 

Bathurst. * 

Clifforii of ChudleigK 

Townshend. 

Clarendon. 

Middleton. 

Salisbury. 

Mansfield. 

Montfort. 

Exeter. 

Talbot. 

Walsingham. 

Camden. 

Fortescue. ‘ . 

Montagu of Boughton. 

Aylesbury. 

Roslyn. 

Kenyon. 

Bristol. 

Harrowby. 

Thurlcw. 

JEarls, 31. — 

Verulam. 

Lyttleton. 

Suffolk. 

Bradford. 

Bayning. 

Winchelsea. 

Eldon. 

Bolton. 

Sandwich. 

Somers. 

Lilford. 

Cardigan. 

Burlington. 

'Basset. 

Carlisle. 

Effingham. 

Alvanley. 

ShaftesbU] , 
Coyiept^r^ 

Yarborough. 

St. Helens. 

Leicester, 

Ellenborough. 

Tankervillc. 

Lovelace. 

Erskine. 

Aylesford. 

Viscounty 1.— 

Crewe. 

Cowper. 

Sydney. 

Mannero. 

Gifford. 
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Gifford. Wallace. Hatherton. 

Lyndhurst. Wynford. Cottenharn. 

Tentcrden. Brougham. Stratheden. 

Teynham. Chaworth. Langdale. 

Grantlev. Denman. Bruce. 

Rcdesdale. Abinger. Campbell. 

The Irish* peerage would afford a crop in full proportion at 
least. The Scotch a much scantier one. The highest success at 
the Edinburgh bar has proved a stepping-stone to but one coronet 
since the union of t^ie kingdoms, viz., the British viscounty of 
Melville. We rather wonder that we have never heard any com- 
plaint on the subject. 

We are not sorry that we can give place to but the opening of 
Lord Campbell’s * Life of Jjord Bacon — 

‘ It will easily be believed that .1 enter with fear and trembling on 
the arduous undertaking of attempting to narrate the history, and to 
delineate the character, of 

“ The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 

I must say, that I consider a life of Lord Bacon still ^ii desideratum in 
English literature. He has often been eulogised and vituperated ; there 
have been admirable expositions of his philosophy and criticisms on his 
writings; we have very lively sketches of some # of his more striking 
actions ; and we are dazzled by briMiant contrasts between his good and 
bad qualities, and between the vicissitudes of prosperous and adveise 
fortunes which he experienced. But no writer has yet presented him 
to us familiarly and liatuially from boyhood to old age — shown us how 
his character was formed and developed — explained his motives and 
feelings at the different stages of Ins eventful career — or made us 
acquainted with him as if we had lived with him, aiyl had actually 
seen him taught his alphabet by his mother — patted on the .head by 
Queen Elizabeth — mocking the worshippers of Aristotle at Cambridge 
—catching the tirst glimpses of his great discoveries, and yet uncertain 
whether the light was from heaven — associating with the learned and 
the gay at the Court of France — devoting himself to Bracton and the 
Year Books in Gray’s Inn — throwing aside the musty folios of the law 
to write a moral essay, to make*an experiment in natural philosophy, 
or to detect the fallacies which had hitherto obstructed the progress of 
useful tTuth — contented for a time with taking “jjJl knowledge for his 
province ” — roused from these speculations by the stings of vulgar 
ambition — plying all the arts of flattery to gain official advancement 
by royal and courtly favour — entering the House of Commons, and 
displaying powers of oratory of which he had been unconscious — being 
seduced by the love 0 / popular applause, for a brief space becoming a 
patriot — making amends, by defending all the worst excesses of pre- 
rogative — publishing to the world lucubrations 011 which show 

the nicest perception of what is honourable and l^jfflpfal, as well as 
prudent, in the conduct of life — yet, Jhe son of a fford Keeper, the 
nephew of the prime minister, a Queen’s counsel, with the first practice 
at the bar, arrested for debt, and languishing in a spunging-housc — 

tired 
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tired with vain solicitations to his own kindred for promotion, joining 
the party of their opponents, and, after experiencing the most generous 
kindness from the young and chivalrous head of it, assisting to bring 
him to the Bcaffold, and to blacken his memory — seeking, by a merce- 
nary marriage, to repair his broken fortunes — on the accession of a new 
Sovereign offering up the most servile .adulation to a Pedant whom he 
utterly despised — infinitely gratified by being permitted, to kneel down, 
with 230 others, to receive the honour of knighthood — truckling to a 
worthless favourite with the most slavish subserviency that he might be 
appointed a law-officer of the Crown —then giving the most admirable 
advice for the compilation and emendation of the laws of England, and 
helping to inflict torture on a poor parson whom he wished to hang as 
a traitor for writing an unpublished and unpreached sermon — attracting 
the notice of all Europe by his philosophical works, which established a 
new era in the mode of investigating thejflienomena both of matter and 
mind — basely intriguing in the meanwhile for further promotion, and 
writing secret letters to his Sovereign to disparage his fivals — riding 
proudly between the Lord High Treasurer and Lord Privy Seal, pre- 
ceded by his mace-bearer and purse-bearer, and followed by a long line 
of nobles and Judges, to be installed in the office of Lord High Chan- 
cellor — by and bye, settling with his servants the account of the bribes 
they had received for him — a little embarrassed by being obliged out of 
decency, the case being so clear, to decide against the party whose money 
he had pocketed, but* stifling the misgivings of conscience by the splen- 
dour and flattery which he now commanded — struck to the earth by the 
discovery of his corruption — taking to Ins bed, and refusing sustenance 
— confessing the truth of the charges brought against him, and abjectly 
imploring mercy — nobly rallying from his disgrace, and engaging in 
new literary undertakings, which have added to the splendour of his 
name — still exhibiting a touch of his ancient vanity, and in the midst 
of pecuniary embarrassment refusing to “ be stripped of his feathers ” 
— inspired, nevertheless, with all his youthful zeal for science in con- 
ducting Ins last experiment of “stuffing a fowl with snow to preserve 
it,” which succeeded “ excellently well,” but brought*him to his grave, 
— and, as the closing act of a life so checkered, making his will, whereby, 
conscious of the shame he had incurred among his contemporaries, but 
impressed with a swelling conviction # of what lie had achieved for man- 
kind, he bequeathed his ** name and memory to men’s charitable 
speeches, to foreign nations, and the next ages.” ’ — vol. li. p. 268. 

We say we art xiot sorry that we must here suspend our quota- 
tion. Lord Campbell has produced a masterly review of Bacon’s 
whole career, and we leave it unbroken to be studied and admired 
now and hereaYter in the work on which it alone would have been 
sufficient to stamp the character of solid, woTth. Ik is a* specimen 
of care and taste which has not been excelled, in our judgment, 
by any effort ofrthis age so rich in biography. 

The Lives T>f Ellesmere and Bacon occupy 280 pages in the ( 
second of thfese volumes. *Then follow shorter sketches of the 
last ecclesiastical Lord Keeper, Bishop Williams ; Lord Keeper 
.vol. lxxvii. no. cliii. d Coventry ; 
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Coventry; Lord Keeper Finch; Lord Keeper Littleton; and the 
honest, unspotted Lane, who held the Great Seal at Oxford, 
served Charles L with affectionate zeal to bis end, and ended his 
own life in such obscurity that Lord Campbell has been unable 
to trace him either to an English or a foreign grave. The fol- 
lowing sentences do much honour to Lord Campbell : — 

* I should have been delighted to relate that Charles's last Lord 
Keeper lived in an honourable retirement during the rule of those whom 
he considered rebels and usurpers, and survived to see the restoration of 
the monarchy under the son of his sainted Master; but I regret to say 
that I can find no authentic trace of him after the capitulation of Oxford. 
From the language of Lord Clarendon, it might be inferred that he 
expired soon after that misfortune, while otherB represent that he fol- 
lowed Prince Charles to the Continent, and died in exile. 

* Considering Sir Richard Lane’s^spotless integrity, and his uniform 
adherence to his principles, — notwithstanding his comparative^ obscurity 
and his poverty, he is more to be honoured than many of his predecessors 
and successors who have left behind them a brilliant reputation, and 
ample possessions and high dignities to their posterity.’— vol. ii. p. 619. 

The third of these volumes is in many respects the most inter- 
esting and important of the series. It deals with the half century 
of revolution between Lane and Somers — presenting vividly con- 
trasted portraitures of the chief' judges of the Commonwealth, 
and of men whose names are landmarks in English history — 
Clarendon — Shaftesbury — Nottingham — Guildford — Jeffreys — 
but so presenting these great figures that we have each in suc- 
cession with the appropriate environment, and that, on quitting the 
gallery, we have received, perhaps, a clearer impression of the 
whole period than could be deri\ed from any one volume # of any 
class whatever that had been published hitherto*. We are bound 
tojadd, that we *leave it too with very great respect for the author’s 
candour. His Whiggism is steady and bold ; but we have not 
discovered one instance in which party feelings have interfered 
with his personal estimate of gi Tory. He appears to us to hav§ 
fixedly aimed at justice He has spared no pains in balancing 
testimonies. His summaries of character are always those of a 
judge who has kt least used his best endeavour to rid his mind of 
all prejudice. We can expect no better. 

The literary skill of the composition is also much to be ad- 
mired. He has managed to reproduce general history in a series 
of professional, biographic/, without almost ever exposing himself 
to the charge of trespassing beyond the bounds of his avowed ^ 
province. This required very great dexterity. The labour must 
have been vast that reached such results : yet the whole has the 
stimulating effect of a work written con amove. 

As often as any prominent character or event of this pregnant 

half 
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half century shall be brought under discussion. Lord Campbell’s 
authority and decision will have to be weighed and ^studied. We 
may, therefore, adhere with a safe conscience to the humble plan 
of this paper, and merely amuse ourselves, and we hope our readers, 
with a lew notdbilia — such things as we naturally marked with 
our pencil on a first perusal. 

It was during the Long Parliament that the custom of pairing 
off was first introduced (iii. 26). A Presbyterian and an Indepen- 
dent, agreeing in little else, sympathised at the dinner-hour, and 
withdrew to sit at meat together in some neighbouring tavern, 
and return together when satisfied. By and bye honourable mem- 
bers took courage to trust each other’s words; and Whig and Tory 
pairs now-a-days do not very often retire for a t£te-a-t£te chop 
at the club. m 

Lord Campbell’s views as to C/omwell will not please our good 
friend Mj. Thomas Carlyle, who, we believe, has nearly finished 
a biography of Oliver as the model of a ‘ King.’ For example, 
the night before the ‘ bauble’ was removed, there was a meeting 
at Whitehall, attended by the principal officers of the army and 
the heads of the Independents : — 

‘ The officers of the army inveighed bitterly against the parliament, 
and declared violently for a change. Cromwell reproved them for these 
expressions of opinion, — from which those who knew him best conjec- 
tured that he had prompted their project, and that he was resolved at 
all risks to support it.’ 

The parties reassembled next morning, and again no agree- 
ment was con\e to. Whitelock retired with his mind in utter 
obscurity. ^ 

‘ Historians profess themselves wholly at a loss to account for the 
open, imperious, and frantic manper in which Cromwell a few hours 
after expelled the members from the House, — whieh # they consider as 
inconsistent with his general character,— not attending to the fact tnat 
to gain his object he had previously exhausted all the arts of intrigue, 
deceit, and hypocrisy.’ — vol. iii. p. 5^. 

We find, on the subject of f Chancery delays’ in the days of 
Charles II., a n$p which gives us a curious anecdote of a gentle- 
man but recent!^ to the social world which Ife had long em- 
bellished : — 

* The late Ms. Jekyll told me that soon after he was called to the bar, 
a strange solicitor coming up to him in Westminster Hall, begged him 
to step into the Court of Chancery to make»£ motion of pour *e, and gave 
him a fee. The young barrister looking pleased, but a little surprised, 
the solicitor said to him, “ I thought you had a sort of right, sir, to this 
motion, for the bill w as drawn by Sir Joseph Jekyll, your great-grand- . 
uncle, in the reign of Queen Anne.” * 

Perhaps the most picturesque of all these lives is the last — 

n 2 that 
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that of Lord Jeffreys, whose atrocious celebrity as a criminal 
judge has almost absorbed the memory of his ever having held 
the Great Seal. 

After going through the crowded vicissitudes of Lord Jeffreys’ 
career, one is startled at reading that it closed when he was only 
forty years of age. Of very humble origin (the son of a little 
Welsh shopkeeper), with no influential connexions, never sus- 
pected even of severe application in any line of study — that he 
should have risen to b r e Recorder of London at the age of thirty, 
is sufficient proof that his natural talents were very extraordinary. 
His profligacy accounts too well for his subsequent elevations; 
but even Roger North admits, that when under no excitement 
either of politics or of brandy, the Chief Justice of England 
was the most dignified judge he ever saw on any bench: and 
Lord Campbell pronounces his decisions as Chancellor to have 
been in general much to his credit. That was morning work ; 
that he ever was entirely sober after mid-day, during his promi- 
nent years, we much doubt ; that latterly he had drunk himself 
into a species of insanity, there is little question. The whole 
story is told by Lord Campbell with most thrilling effect : but 
we shall extract only two or three brief passages. 

The last sentence of the following paragraph is worthy of the 
sagacity of Tacitus, or the sarcasm of Macchiavelli : — 

* James, far from abandoning his plans, was more resolute to cnrry 
them into effect. The Earl of Rochester, his own brother-in-law, and 
others who had hitherto stood by him, having in vain remonstrated 
against his madness, resigned their offices ; but Jeffreys still recklessly 
pushed him forward in his headlong career. In open violation of the 
Test Act, four Catholic lords were introduced into the Cabinet, and one 
of them, Lord Bellasis, was placed at the head of the Treasury in the 
room of the Protestant Earl of Rochester. Among such colleagues the 
JjO*d Chancellor was contented to sit in Council, and the wonder is, 
that he did not follow the example qf Sunderland and other renegades 
who, at this time, to please the King, professed to change their religion, 
and were reconciled to the Church of Rome. Perhaps, with his peculiar 
sagacity, Jeffreys thought it would be a greater sacrifice in the King’s 
eyes to appear to be daily wounding his conscience by submitting to 
measures which he must be supposed inwardly to condemn.* — vol. iii. 
p. 554. 

Our next quotation may deserve particular attention : — 

* The Eajl of Castleiqaine was sent to Rome, regularly commissioned 
as ambassador te his Holiness the Pope, a Papal nuncio being recipro- 
cally received at St. James's. But however impolitic this step might be, i 
I do not think that the King and the Chancellor are liable to be blamed, 
as they have been by recent historians, for having in this instance vio- 
lated acts of parliament. If all those ai*e examined which had passed 
from the commencement of the Reformation down to the “ Bill of 

Rights,” 
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Rights,'* it will probably lie found that none of them can be applied to 
a diplomatic intercourse with the Pope. 

‘ Whether this is now forbidden depends upon the construction to be 
put on the words in the Bill of Rights, “ shall hold communion with the 
See or Church of Rome.'* James’s diplomatic intercourse with the Pope 
is not there alleged as one of his infractions, by which he had sought to 
subvert the religion and liberties of the kingdom.' — vol.,iii. p. 855. 

We should not be greatly surprised to find the preceding 
sentences made the subject of discussion during some not remote 
session of parliament. * 

* When we read in history of civil commotions and foreign invasions, 

we are apt to suppose that all the ordinary business of life was suspended. 
But on inquiry, we find that it went on pretty much as usual, unless 
where interrupted by actual violence. While the Prince of Orange was 
advancing to the capital, and James was rflarching out to give him battle, 
if his army would have stood trutf, — the Court of Chancery sat regu- 
larly to hear “ exceptions” and “motions for time to plead;” and on 
the very day on which the Princess Anne fled to Nottingham, and her 
unhappy father exclaimed, in the extremity of his agony, “God help me ! 
my' own children have forsaken me," the Lord Chancellor decided, that 
“ if an administrator pays a debt due by bond before a debt due by a 
decree in Equity, lie is still liable to pay the debt due by the decree.’* 
(24th Nov. 1G88. $ Veruon, 88, Searle v. Lane). This, however, ap- 

pears to have been the last day of bis sitting.’ 

‘ “ lie had,” says North, “ a set of banterers for the most part near him, 
as in old time great men kept fools to make them merry. And these 
fellows, abusing one another and their betters, were a regale to him.” 
But there can be no doubt that he circulated in good society. He was 
not only much o.t Court, but he exchanged visits with the nobility and 
persons of distinction in different walks of life. In the social circle, 
being entirely freq from hypocrisy and affectation, — From huughtmess 
and ill nature, — laughing at principle, — courting a reputation for pro- 
fligacy, — talking with the utmost freedom of all parti A and all men. — 
he disarmed the censure of the world, — and, by the fascination of nis 
manners, while he was present, he threw an oblivion over his vices and 
Ins crimes. 

* From Sir John Reresby we learn bow very pleasant (if not quite 
decorous) must have been his parties in Duke Street.* “ I dined with 
the Lord Chancellor, where the Lord Mayor of Londop was a guest, and 
some other gentlemen. His Lordship having, according to custom, drank 
deep at dinner, called for one Mountfort, a gentleman of Ins, who had 
been £ comedian, an excellent mimic ; and to divert the company, as ho 
was pleased to term it, he made him plead before him in a feigned 
cause, during which he aped the judges an*hall"the great lawyers of the 
age in their tone of voice and in their action and gesture of body, to the 
very great ridicule, not only of the lawyers, but of the law itself, which 

* Tlie chapel in Duke Street, Westminster, is a relic of Lord Jet Iteys. It was the 
great hall of a mansion erected by him, and there he used to trausact his judicial 
business out of term. 

to 
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to me did not seem altogether so prudent in a man in his lofty station 
in the law : diverting it certainly was, but prudentln the Lord Chancellor 
I shall never think it." 

‘ On one occasion dining in the city with Alderman Duncomb, the 
Lord Treasurer and other great courtiers being of the party, — they 
worked themselves up to such a pitch of loyalty by bumpers to “ Con- 
fusion to the Whigs," that they all stripped to their shirts and were 
about to get upon a sign-post to drink the King’s health, — when they 
were accidentally diverted froth their purpose, — and the Lord Chancellor 
escaped the fate which befell Sir Charles Sedley, of being indicted for in- 
decently exposing his person in the public streets. But this frolic brought 
upon him a violent fit of the stone, which nearly cost him his life. 

‘ I should have expected that, boldly descending to the level of his 
company, and conscious of great mental power, he would have despised 
flattery ; but it is said. that nqpe could be too fulsome for him, and this 
statement is corroborated by some Dedications to him still extant. The 
pious author of the “ History of Oracles and the Cheats of the Pagan 
Priests ” (1688), after lauding his great virtues and actions, thusproceeds : 
— “ Nor can the unthinking and most malicious of your enemies reproach 
your Lordship with self interest in any of your services, since all the 
•world knows that when they were thought criminal, nay even punishable, 
— you had nothing left you but noNoua, justice, and innocence." 

‘ He was not only famous, like the Baron of Bradwardine, for his 
chansons a boirc, but he had a scientific skill in music, of which we have 
proof at this day. There bei ng a great controversy which of the two rival 
organ-builders, Smith or Harris, should be the artist to supply a new 
organ to the Temple Church, it was agreed that each should send one on 
trial, and that the Lord Chancellor should decide between them. He 
decreed for Smith, — the deep and rich tones of whose organ still charm 
us. Harris’s went to Wolverhampton, and is said to be of hardly inferior 
merit.’ — vol. iii. pp. 590, 591. 

Jeffreys having on the downfall of James assumed the disguise 
of a common sailor, and secured a berth in a merchant-vessel 
bound for the continent, might in all likelihood have escaped in 
safety — but for his love of strong liquors. He would be put 
ashore in the morning to taste c the beer of the Red Cow at Wap- 
ping — and was, although he wore a tarpaulin jacket, and had 
shaved off his terrible eyebrows, recognised in that pothouse by 
an attorney whom he had recently browbeaten in the Court of 
Chancery. The result is well known. It is new, to us at least, 
that just before the catastrophe James had promoted him to the 
Earldom of j F lint. The patent could not have passed the seal. 

We nefed Iprdly shy ^bat we shall expect with great interest 
the continuation of this performance. But the present series of 
itself is more than sufficient to give Lord Campbell a high station 
among the English authors of his age. 


Art. II. 



Art. II. — 1. Eusebius , Bishop of Caesarea, on the Thcophania, 
or Divine Manifestation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ . 
A Syriac Version edited from an ancient Manuscript recently 
discovered. By Samuel Lee, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. (Printed for 
the Society for the Publication of Oriental Tex^jS.) 1842. 

2. The same. # Translated into English with Notes ; to which 
is prefixed a Vindication of the Orthodoxy and Prophetical 
Views of Eusebius. By Samuel Lee, I>.D. 8vo. 1843. 

3. The Antient Syriac Version of the Epistles of St. Ignatius to 

St. Polycarp, the Ephesians, and the Romans ; together with 
Extracts from his Epistles collected from the Writings of Scverus 
of Antioch, Timotheus of Alexandria, and others . Edited, with 
an English Translation and Notes! 1 , by William Cureton, M.A. 
8vo. London. 1 845. * 

4. Journal of a Tour through Egypt, the Peninsula of Sinai, and 
the Iloly Land in 1838, 1839. Intended solely for private 
circulation^ 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1842. 

A MONG the societies lately formed for publishing manuscript 
works contained in our public libraries, there is none which 
embraces a sphere so extensii e, which aims at promoting so high 
a class of literature, and which? if adequately supported, promises 
to afford so valuable an addition to our stock of learning and 
science, as that under whose auspices Dr. Lee has put forth the 
volume named at the head of this paper. It is to the East only 
that w r e can look for direction in our endeavours to obtain fuller 
information upon many of the most interesting of subjects. It is 
henc§ only That we can hope to draw any additional knowledge 
concerning the earliest races of mankind, or any help in tracing 
their descendants among the "present nations of the world. In 
the absence of any written record of events, the only course is to 
collect the traditions prevalent in those countries, to endeavour 
to decipher ancient inscriptions, ^o read the legends of coins, and 
to trace the connexion and intercourse of peoples by the affinities 
and intermixtures of language. But no one can qualify himself 
for such a task otherwise than by studying the present languages 
and literature of those countries. In vain will he pore over the 
hieroglyphic pr demotic inscriptions and papyri of Egypt who has 
not grappled with the Coptic : vain will be every endeavour to ex- 
plain the Pehlevi, and arrow-headed inscriptions pt I’brsepolis, or 
the legends on the Babylonian bricks and cylinders, unless the 
inquirer has previously made himself acquainted with the Chaldee 
or Aramaic, and the modern Persian, and the Zend as preserved 
in the boolfs of the Par sees. What has been already done for 

ethnography 
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ethnography by the comparison of language since the introduction 
of the Sanscrit into Europe, shows how much more we may rea- 
sonably expect when the different stocks and dialects of oriental 
tongues shall have been more extensively cultivated. 

But not only inay we look to the East for fuller means of 
tracing the history of the earliest races of mankind ; — from the 
same quarter we may also hope to recover much of the science 
and literature of Greece and Rome, which appears to have 
perished in the original languages. And still more, even in 
those authors which have been preserved many obscurities may 
be cleared up and difficulties explained 4>y comparing them with 
oriental versions made previously to the time when multiplied 
tianscriptions had introduced many errors into the original text. 
/Khan, writing in the first half of the third century, mentions 
that it was reported that the Indians and Persians had trans- 
lations of the poems of Homer, which they used to sing .in their 
own language. ( Var . Hist., lib. xii. c. 48.) And the historian 
Agathias, in the middle of the sixth century, informs us that the 
Persian monarch Chosroes was said to be more thoroughly im- 
bued with the writings of Aristotle than even Demosthenes with 
those of Thucydides, and to be perfectly versed in the works of 
Plato, which had been translated expressly fwr his use. ( Hist . 
Justin ., lib. ii.) We have also evidence before uo that as early 
as about the end of the seventh century of our era, several works 
were translated from the Greek into the Arabic. In the eighth 
and the earlier part of the ninth century, under the Abbassides, 
this labour of translation is known to have been carried on to a 
great extent. No expense was spared to procure the works of 
the learned in every language. Greeks, Syrian?, Persians, and 
Indians met on the banks of the Tigris to give their aid in 
spreading knowledge and civilization among the Arabs. 

Of these translations many still remain. Those of which the 
originals are extant may often be used with great advantage. 
We would instance the case o f Ptolemy ; where the astrono- 
mical skill of the Arabs at that period would enable them to 
correct mistakes in numbers and figures which might altogether 
escape the notice of Greeks, and where the evidence of their 
tradition will be most important, because in such cases no critical 
knowledge of the original language can be of any avail to rectify 
an error. Of works lost in the original, which have already been 
restored to us through thi- channel, we may instance the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh books of the Conic Sections of Apollonius of 
Perga, translated into Latin from the Arabic by the Maronite 
Abraham Ecchellensis •> and his work on the Section of the Ratio, 
made known by the publication of Halley, who, without under- 
standing 
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standing a word of Arabic, was enabled by his great geometrical 
skill to state and demonstrate the several propositions from the 
schemes in the manuscript of the Bodleian. 

Versions were also made from the Greek into the Armenian 
at a very early period, especially of ecclesiastical works. The 
publication of the Armenian translation of the Chronicon of 
Eusebius, has been of essential service to history, ahd *has con- 
firmed the criticism of Scaliger respecting the original. The 
Book of Enoch, first made known to Europe by the translation 
of the late Archbishop Laurence, shows that something has been 
already recovered from the AEthiopic : and the Coptic too may 
yet make us better acquainted with writings hitherto only known 
to us by the tradition that they once existed. 

But it is above all to the Syriac or Aramaic that we may look 
for the recovery of works lost in the original Greek. , This lan- 
guage, which with slight variations prevailed from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Euphrates, and from the confines of Arabia and 
Egypt to Armenia, not only possesses a peculiar interest for us 
as being that iflsed by our Saviour and his disciples, but also as 
being the vernacular tongue of many writers who hold a high rank 
in Grecian literature ; whose works therefore can hardly be en- 
tirely free from some of the idiomatic expressions of their native 
land. The New Testament is, as*we may naturally expect, full of 
Aramaisms; and one of the Evangelists is believed, not without good 
grounds, to have written liis Gospel in that tongue. The earliest 
version of the New Testament is undoubtedly the Syriac; and 
after the Septuagint, that of the Old Testament also. This is not 
the place to cjjscuss the question as to the period when those 
versions jwere made; but better arguments than occidental scholars 
have hitherto been willing to admit, support the belief of those 
branches of the Christian Church which first made use of them, 
that they touch upon Apostolic times. The work of translating 
from the Greek into the Syrian was certainly commenced very 
early. We are told by Eusebius in JLiis account of the Martyrdom 
of Procopius, a.d. 303, that he had been employed in translating 
from the Greek into Aramaic. This passage does not indeed 
occur in the Greek text of the Martyrs of Palestine, as it has 
come down to us, but it is found both in the Syriac and in the 
ancient Latin version. Indeed the age of the manuscript itself 
in which the Syriac translation of the Acts of the Martyrs of 
Palestine and the Theophania of Eusebius, together 'with the 
Recognitions of St. Clement and the treatise of Titus of Bostr a 
against the Manicheans, are found, shows that considerable pro- 
gress in the work of translation from the Greek into Syriac must 
have been made as early as about a.d. 400. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Lee has given us in one volume the Syriac text of the Theo- 
phania, and in another his own version of it into English — with a 
preface and notes displaying great and varied erudition. But 
what we propose at present to consider is not the contents of the 
book, but its external history ; the discovery of a very consider- 
able theological treatise by Eusebius, of which only two or three 
fragments had been known, must excite a desire to learn what 
circumstances have at length brought it to lights and what reasons 
we may consequently have to hope for further acquisitions of a 
similar nature. 

About six years ago the Rev. Henry Tattam, of Bedford, made 
a journey to Egypt, with a view of collecting MSS. serviceable 
towards an edition of the Scriptures in Coptic. Besides Coptic 
treasures, he brought baeje about fifty volumes of Syriac MSS. — 
some extremely ancient. Dr. c Lee says : — 

1 It was in looking over these manuscripts that I had the extreme 
pleasure of discovering that of which the following work is a trans- 
lation The manuscript containing our work is very neatly written 

in the Estrangelo or old Church-hand-writing of the Syrians, on very 
fine and well-prepared skin. It is of the size of large ^quarto, each folio 
measuring about 14^ inches by ll£, and containing three columns, each 
of the width of 2£ inches.* % 

The Professor then translates a note from one of the margins, 
which states that the transcript was made at Edessa in Mesopo- 
tamia, in the year of our Lord 411. The age of the manuscript 
therefore, according to this note, the veracity of which there is no 
ground to question, is 1434 years. At first sight, notwithstanding 
all our readers have heard of the dryness of the Egyptian climate, 
the date assigned may startle them ; but we can assure ttiem that 
in the collection of upwards of three hundred manuscripts amongst 
yvhich this wYis discoveied, there are many from the fifth to the 
thirteenth century as to which there can be no doubt. They are 
all noted with the year of the era of the Greeks (Seleucida?) ; 
some also with that of the Martyrs ; others, which are more re- 
cent, with that of the Hijrah likewise; and these notices are 
accompanied by so many particulars as to the scribe himself, as 
to the convent where each manuscript was transcribed, who was 
its superior, who its principal officers, who was then bishop of 
the diocese, and who the supreme patriarch, as tp leave no possi- 
bility of mistake as to the date. By comparing the style of the 
bandwriting, ihe nature** of the vellum, and other particulars of 
those manuscripts which are not dated, or in which the note of 
the year is either erased or lost, with such as still retain the record 
of the year, we are enabled to decide, with a tolerable degree of 
certainty, the age even of the manuscripts without a date. There 

are 
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are in the collection one dated manuscript of the fifth and many 
early in the sixth century, and from comparing Dr. Lee’s volume 
with these, we could not attribute it to a later date than that in 
which he acquiesces. 

The manuscript was purchased by Mr. Tattam from the con- 
vent of St. Mary Deipara, in the desert valley of Nitria, situated 
between 30 and 31 degrees both of latitude and longitude, about 
35 miles to the? left of the most western branch of the Nile. 
The name of Nitria belongs properly to the northern part of the 
valley, where the famous natron lakes are situated ; the southern 
part is more correctly the Valley of Scithis, or Scete, and is also 
called the Desert or Valley of Macarius, from the convent dedi- 
cated to one of the three saints who bore that name. Each of 
these three appellations may however # be applied generally ; and 
Mohammedans commonly call tjie whole valley Wjidi Habib, 
after one.of their own saints, who retired hither about the end of 
the seventh century. 

This valley, most probably from its lonely situation, and pos- 
sibly also, as Jerome seerns to hint, from some fancied virtues of 
purification in the lakes themselves, in allusion to the passage of 
Jeremiah (xi. 22), * For though thou wash thee with nitre,’ &c., 
has been celebrated as the resort of ascetics from the earliest 
tunes. About, the middle of tlfe second century we read of one 
Fronto who retired thither with seventy brethren. At the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, Ammon, who, although there were 
ascetics before his day, has generally been reputed the originator 
of monasticisin, withdrew from the world to this spot. The fame 
of his compulsory marriage, of the resolution of virgin purity 
which fye persuaded his bride to adopt, and his retirement to the 
desert so soon as the death of his parents left him at liberty, 
gained for him many followers. "But a very few y«ars afterwards, 
Macarius is said to have instituted the first establishment in that 
part of the valley which to this day bears his name. To this 
place Arsenius, the preceptor of i^rcadius and Honorius, retired 
upon the death of Theodosius. The number of ascetics increased, 
in a short time, to an almost incredible amount. Ruiinus, who 
visited them about the year 372, mentions some fifty convents or 
tabernacula; and Palladius, who fifteen }ears later passed twelve 
months here, reckons the devotees at five thousand. Jerome 
visited this desert about the same period. From the narratives 
which these have given, with the accounts of # Evagriys.an*d Cassien, 
we may gather a very accurate knowledge of the manners of these 
monks at the end of the fourth century. Subsequently we have 
few materials for their history down to the middle of the seventh, 
when Egypt ftas taken by the Arabs. 


From 
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From this period the only information is to be gathered from 
Arabic writers. The convents and their inmates seem to have 
been regarded with peculiar interest even by those who had 
embraced the religion of the Koran. Not only were several im- 
munities granted them upon different occasions, but they even 
formed a favourite subject of poetry for the Moslem writers of 
the third arid fourth century of the Hijrah. Abu’l-Faraj Al- 
Ispahani, a celebrated Arabian who died a.d. 967, published the 
Kitab al-Diarat, or. Book of Convents, which contained all the 
best poems inspired by the aspect of the Christian convents and 
the habits of their inmates. If any reliance is to be placed upon 
Al-Makrizi, in his famous work on the History, Antiquities, and 
Topography of Egypt, Monasticism must have increased most 
rapidly in about tv*o hundred and fifty years : for he says that 
after the conquest of Egypt by Amr I bn Al-A's, seventy thousand 
monks met him at Teraneh, each with a crook in his hand, to 
implore that he would grant them a deed of security. To this 
request the Arab assented. The number seventy thousand seems 
enormous; but both the manuscripts which we»have consulted 
agree on this point. 

About the end of the seventh century the Khalif imposed a 
tribute of a dinar each upon all the monks, but they appear to 
have remained without further molestation during the whole of 
the eighth century. Shortly after the death of Haiun Al- Rashid, 
at the commencement of the ninth, the Kharigites having seized 
upon Alexandria, made an excursion also into the Wadi Habib, 
plundered and burnt the monasteries, and carried away many 
of the monks for slaves. Such as could escape were scattered 
abroad into different countries, and many found an as)lum in 
the convents of the Thebaid. With this event the decline of 
monasticism in Egypt seems to have commenced. We find, 
however, that under Jacob, the next Patriarch, many of the 
monks returned to Scete, and some of its convents were re- 
built. In the days of the 52nd Patriarch we are told that they 
were again in a thriving condition. Under Sanutius, the 55th 
in succession upon the throne of St. Mark, an order was obtained 
from the Molidmmedan sovereign to liberate their monks from 
the payment of tribute. The Patriarch, who had been himself 
formerly steward of the Monastery of Macarius, seized upon this 
as a favourable opportunity to lestore that edifice. He not only 
completely rebuilt it, but surrounded it with a high wall to 
protect it against sudden incursions of the Arabs, labouring with 
lus own hands in the work. Elmacin informs us that the Patri- 
arch Gabriel restored some of the convents at the beginning of 
the tenth century, but does not specify which they were. It seems 

probable, 
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probable, however, that at this period the Syrian convent of 
St. Mary Deipara, concerning which we are most interested, was 
in a flourishing state, as we find that in the year 932 Moses of 
Tecrit, who was then Abbot, having had occasion to make a 
journey to Bagdad, brought with him upon his return an accession 
to the library of not less than two hundred and fifty volumes — 
among which in all probability was the manuscript containing the 
Theophania. “ 

About a century after this we have mention also of the library 
of the Monastery of Macarius. Severus, Bishop of Aschmounin, 
to whom Renaudot is indebted for most of the facts in his work 
on the Patriarchs of Alexandria, informs us that he consulted for 
the compilation of his history various MSS. both in Greek and 
Coptic, then existing in that library. , There is little mention in 
such books as are accessible to us, of the condition of those monas- 
teries during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. We are told 
that it was a practice of the Patriarchs of Alexandria to visit the 
Convent of Macarius immediately after their election, and also 
that they used to pass the season of Lent there. 

According to Al-Makrizi, writing at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, the number of monasteries had once amounted 
to a hundred, but at4iis time the^ were reduced to seven. That 
of St. Macarius was still a fine building, but even its inhabitants 
few, and the other buildings in a ruinous state. 

In later times several Europeans have visited these convents. 
Gassendi relates, in his Life of Peiresc, that a Capuchin monk 
named Egidius < Lochiensis (Giles de Loche), who had resided 
seven years in jigypt for the purpose of studying oriental lan- 
guages, .informed Peiresc that there existed in several of the 
monasteries great quantities of manuscripts, and that he himself 
had seen in one ol them a colfection of about Aght thousand 
volumes, many of great antiquity, some as old as the time of St. 
Anthony. This monk had doubtless given a somewhat exag- 
gerated statement. The monastery to which he alludes is, in all 
probability, that of St. Mary of the Syrians, near the Natron 
Lakes, as from all the accounts which have reached us, this pos- 
sessed by far the greatest number of books. Vansfeb, during his 
visit to Egypt in the year 1672, had formed the resolution of 
making an excursion to the Natron Lakes; and, although frus- 
trated in this design, he did visit the convent of St. Anthony in 
the desert near the Red Sea. We mejtfjoA this b^oause he was 
admitted into the library, which was situated, as is generally the 
case, in the strong tower where all their valuables are kept. 
This collection, he says, consisted of three or four chests of 
ancient Coptic and Arabic lifanuscripts, chiefly church books and 

books 
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books of devotion, some of which seemed to him well worthy of 
a place even in a royal library. Of the whole number he se- 
lected two, one a Coptic and Arabic dictionary and grammar, 
valued by the monks at thirty crowns, and the other a ritual 
of the ceremonies of the Coptic church, very carefully transcribed. 
These he was anxious to obtain ; but failed because the monks 
could not alienate them without incurring the risk of excom- 
munication by the patriarch ; and further, which perhaps was 
the strongest reason, because he was himself but ill furnished 
with funds. 

Six or seven years later the monks of Nitria were visited by our 
own countryman, Robert Huntington, then chaplain at Aleppo, 
and afterwards successively provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and bishop of Raphoe, whose fine collection of Oriental manu- 
scripts now forms part of the priceless treasures in the Bodleian. 
During his residence of eleven years in the East he had availed 
himself of every opportunity to enrich his stock; but the book 
which of all others he was most anxious to procure, as appears 
from his letters, published by Dr. Thomas Smith in the year 
1704, was the Syriac version of the epistles of St. Ignatius, 
bishop of Antioch. The Ignatian controversy was then at its 
height. The immortal work of Bishop Pearson was published 
about two years after Huntington had left England, and much 
interest was felt for the discovery of the Syriac version; to 
the existence of which Archbishop Usher had drawn attention 
in the preface to his edition of the Epistles of Pol} carp and 
Ignatius. It was principally from his anxiety for this Syriac 
version that he undertook his journey into Egypt in the year 
1678 or 1679, and proceeded across the desert to the, Natron 
Lakes. He seems to have entertained considerable expectations 
Qf finding the epistles of Ignatius here ; but in this hope lie 
was disappointed : although the Syriac version of three of these 
epistles, and two copies of that to Polycarp, existed at that time 
in the Syrian monastery of St. Mary Deipara, as will be seen 
in the sequel. The Syrian monks doubtless did not admit 
Huntington into their library, as the only book which he men- 
tions was an Old Testament in the Estrangelo character. In 
the convent of St. Macarius he states that he saw a large 
volume of St. Chrysostom in Coptic, on veilugi, an immense 
volume containing his commentary on St. Matthew in Arabic, 
and a Coptic Lectionaryufor the whole year in four large volumes. 
In the monastery called El-Baramous, which at that time was 
inhabited by twenty-five monks and a superior, he makes mention 
of no other books than a copy of the New Testament in Coptic 
and Arabic. He does not speak of any manuscripts in the con- 
vent 
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vent of Amba Bishoi, which he says was at that time in a less 
ruinous condition than either of the other three; he speaks, how- 
ever, of the still famous tamarind-tree. The tradition is that St. 
Ephraem, out of pious anxiety to see St. Pisoes, or Pisaus, now 
corrupted into Bishoi, the fame of whose sanctity had travelled 
as far as Edessa, undertook the long and weary journey from the 
confines of Armenia to the desert of Nitria. This ieal was re- 
warded by a miracle. Upon his arrival he hastened to the cell 
of St. Pisoes and stuck his staff in the sand bpfore the door as he 
entered. The staff immediately struck root and sprouted, and 
eventually grew up into that fine and beautiful tamarind- tree 
which the monks then showed, and we believe still show, as a 
living record of the visit of St. Ephraem. Huntington was in- 
formed that the number of convents hatf once amounted to three 
hundred and sixty-six. How many books he found is not men- 
tioned ; but we find that he sent to England, to Dr. Marshall, 
who was then preparing an edition of the New Testament in 
Coptic, a copy of the Evangelists in that language, which he ob- 
tained from one of these monasteries. 

The next of whose visit any account has reached us is Gabriel 
Eva, a monk of the order of St. Anthony, and abbot of St. 
Maura in Mount Lebanon. After a journey through Egypt, ho 
had been sent on a mission to Rome by Stephen, the Maronite 
patriarch of Antioch ; and the account he gave of the Nitnan con- 
vents was received with much interest by Clement XI. The 
Pope was anxious to transfer from the desert to the Vatican a 
collection of manuscripts rendered precious and venerable by 
their extreme antiquity, and probably containing an unexplored 
mine of geological learning. It happened that Elias Asscmani, 
the cousin of the famous Joseph Simon Assemani, had been sent 
by Stephen of Antioch, upon Business to Rome? and having, 
already accomplished the object of his journey, was at that 
moment on the point of returning to Syria. No person could be 
better qualified to undertake the m^sion to the desert of Nitria, 
and Gabriel Eva accordingly recommended him to the Pope. 
Furnished with letters to the Coptic patriarch, he left Rome m 
the spring of 1707, and was graciously received at Cairo. He 
arrived at the monastery of the Syrians about the end of June ; 
the introduction .of the patriarch procuring for him a good re- 
ception. The urbanity of his manners, his perfect knowledge 
of their habits and language, soon gained Him the* good-will of 
the monks, and at length they admitted him into their library: 
this he found a sort of cave or cellar, filled with Arabic, Syriac, 
and Coptic manuscripts, heaped together in the greatest dis- 
order, and falling to pieces* through age and want of atten- 
tion. 
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tion. A little examination satisfied him of their value, and 
he began to entertain great hopes of being able to persuade 
,the good monks to part with books which they were utterly 
unable to read. But frightened, perhaps, by the anathemas, de- 
nounced in almost every volupae by its donor, against all those 
who should be in any way instrumental in alienating it — sus- 
picious by nature, and ready to suppose that what a stranger 
was eager to get hold of must contain some treasure — they 
turned a deaf ear to his request for the sale of the whole col- 
lection, and only with very great difficulty were they induced to 
part w : th about forty manuscripts. Thfese being transported 
across the desert to the Nile, Elias Assemani set out, accom- 
panied by one of the * monks, to return in a boat to Cairo. 
On their way a g\ist of .wind upset Jhe boat. The, monk was 
drowned, but another boat, parsing by, picked up Assemani ; and 
in the midst of a tumult of feelings, his energy did npt abandon 
him. He immediately hired several watermen to fish up the 
manuscripts ; and, having with much care wiped away the slime, 
he dried and restored them as well as he was able. The manu- 
scripts, in number thirty-four, were deposited in the Vatican 
about Christmas, 1707. 

Their obvious important was a powerful-stimulus. The 
Pope therefore determined to send again into Egypt, and selected 
J. S. Assemani, who set out in June, 1715. The head of the 
Coptic church received him kindly ; and he left Cairo to proceed 
on his journey to Scete about the middle of August, accompanied 
by Philotheus, a monk of the convent of St. Macarius, as his 
guide. Having arrived at Etris, a small village on the western 
branch of the Nile, they turned across into* the desert and 
came first to the convent of St. Macarius. Here he obtained 
•'Some excellent Coptic manuscripts, of which he has given a 
catalogue in his 'Bibliotheca Orientalis * (vol. i. p. 617); and 
these, he says, were all they possessed of any consequence. 
His next visit was to St. Mqry Deipara : here he found upwards 
of two hundred Syriac manuscripts, all of which he carefully 
examined, and selected about one hundred, hoping that he 
might be ablfe to purchase them. But upon this, as upon the 
former occasion, if Assemani’s own account be correct, the monks 
continued most obstinate; nor could he prevail upon them by 
argument, bribe, or entreaty to give up to him more than a very 
few volumes* 1 

In the interval between the journeys of Elias Assemani and 
that of his cousin the convents of Nitria had also been visited 
(December, 1712) by the Jesuit Claude Sicard. The once 
flourishing monastery of St. Macarius at that period had only 

four 
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four inhabitants — the superior, two deacons, and a porter. Having: 
passed one day in this convent he proceeded to that of the Syrians, 
which he describes as being in the best condition of them all, 
having a very agreeable garden, watered by a well, in which were 
many trees of various kinds. The number of monks was not 
above twelve or fifteen. Having remained here two days, during 
which time he made a short visit to the convent of'Amba Bisboi, 
only a few pace! distant, and inhabited by but four monks, he set 
out at sunrise on the morning of the 1 1th, and arrived at the monas- 
tery of the Holy Virgin of El-Baramous, or of the Greeks, about 
noon. The number of njonks here was also about twelve or fifteen. 
Sicard states that in the immediate neighbourhood of this convent 
were the ruins of ten or twelve other buildings, and that he could 
distinctly trace through the valley th« ruins of upwards of fifty 
monasteries; and that the superior of St. Macarius informed him 
that they- were formerly equal in number to the days of the year. 
Sicard does not upon this occasion make any particular mention 
of the books in either of these convents, but merely states that in 
the tower of edch there was a library, which consisted of three or 
four chests filled with books and anciqpt manuscripts, covered with 
dust and in a neglected condition. This Jesuit revisited Nitria 
with J. S. Assemaifi, and afterwards accompanied him, upon his 
return to Egypt in the next year, 1716, in his expedition across 
the desert of the Thebaid to the convents of St. Anthony and St. 
Paul near the coast of the Red Sea. Sicard, in describing their 
visit to the monastery of St. Anthony, says, — 

* He [Synodilis, the superior of the couvent] was more tractable 
when ABsemani^begged him to show us the tower which is shut against 
all straiTgers; for, making him some trifling presents of hardware (the 
good monk was a great studier of astrology and alchemy, and the trans- 
mutation of metals), we persuaded him to conduct us thither. Our only 
curiosity was to see the manuscripts. We found three chests-full, 
being all that hud escaped the ravages which at different periods had 
befallen the monastery. We examined them all. For the most part 
they consisted .of prayers and homilies in Coptic and Arabic. The 
Abbt5 Assemani only found three or four manuscripts worthy of the 
Vatican. These he purchased secretly from the Superior, without the 
knowledge of the monks, who, had they known, would have opposed 
the sale, although the manuscripts ar6 quite valueless to themselves, and 
they make no usfe of them whatever.’ 

Assemani, although he mentions that*Sicard acfofnpanied him 
in his expedition to the Thebaid, is altogether silent respecting 
his attending him to the desert of Macarius. Neither does his 
account of obtaining so few manuscripts there, and those with so 
much difficulty, quite coincide with that of Sicard, who says that 
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he took those which suited him. This silence certainly gives 
ground for suspicion that there was something in the transaction 
which Assemani did not wish to transpire, and of which the men- 
tion of Sicard’s accompanying him might have led to the disclosure. 
His secret and indeed fraudulent dealing with the Superior, >vho 
had no right to dispose of any property without the consent of the 
community, would make but a sorry figure in his account of the 
manner in which various valuable accessions had been made to 
the collections of the ‘Vatican. 

In the month of August, in* the year 1730, the Sieur Granger 
made a journey .0 the Natron Lakes. He tells us that he was 
well received by the monks, whom he describes as poor and igno- 
rant. Those belonging to the contents of Macarius and St. Mary 
of the Syrians were deaf to Ml his entreaties to be allowed to see 
their libraries. He says that the buildings at that time were 
falling into decay, and the dust destroying the books and manu- 
scripts, of which the monks made no use whatever. Their own 
patriarch had represented to them that the sum which the books 
would produce would be sufficient to enable them to restore their 
churches and rebuild their cells; but they declared that they 
would rather be buried in the ruins. 

In 1778, C. S. Sonnini visiteij the valley* He remained five 
days in the monastery of El-Baramous. He makes no mention 
of books or manuscripts, but complains bitterly of the avarice and 
extortion of the monks, who wished to exact from him five or six 
hundred sequins upon his leaving them. He is the only traveller 
who has spoken in harsh terms of these jxior monks. 

In May, 1702, W. G. Browne, an Englishman, was here. 
He says — , • 

‘ During my ay near the lakes I visited two of the Coptic convents — 
that called the Syrian, and that of St. George — where I could observe 
no traces of any European travellers but Baron Thun is, whom the 
Empress of Russia had sent to negotiate a defection on the part of the 
Beys, but who having exhibited tees prudence than courage in the pro- 
motion of the designs of his mistress, had been privately put to death at 
Cairo by order^of the Beys, to avoid delivering him to the Porte, as 
had been requested of them. These convents contain each of them 
several Religious, who retain all the simplicity of the primitive ages. 
They drink water, and eat coarse bread and vegetables, very seldom 
touching meat, wine, or coffee. They are ignorant indeed, but strangers 
to vice; and ^though *thejj time is employed to no usefiil purpose, so 
neither is their application of it prejudicial to any. They have each a 
small garden, which supplies common vegetables, and a breed of tame 
fowls, together with a well of water within the walls. The rest of the 
necessaries of life are provided them by the voluntary contributions of 
the Christians of their own persuasion ; and as the business of artificers 
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and menials is all performed by themselves, their expenses are not very 
extended. The entrance to each of these convents is by a small trap- 
door, against which two millstones are rolled within. The buildings 
appear to have lasted for several centuries, and the walls are still firm 
and substantial. No praise is to be given to the Religious for cleanli- 
ness ; but as the list of their furniture and apparel is very small, they 
cannot be frequently renewed. Human beingB, more ignorant of man- 
kind and their transactions than Borne of those whom I conversed with, 
are scarcely anywhere to be found ; but the Superiors in both were in a 
certain degree intelligent. One of them, when I was admitted, was 
mending his shoes, apd seemed to think little of theological contro- 
versies. The other attempted to prove to me the tenet of Monothclism ; 
and on my expressing myself persuaded by his arguments, he seemed 
lughly gratified. Indeed I met with, on their part, every mark of hospi- 
tality. I inquired for manuscripts, and, saw in one of the convents 
several books in the Coptic, Syria*:, and Arabic languages. Among 
these were an Arabo-Coptic Lexicon, the works of St. Gregory, and the 
Old and Kew Testament in Arabic. The Superior told me they had 
nearly eight hundred volumes, but positively refused to part with any of 
them, nor could I Bee any more. The monks are strangers to all idioms 
but the vulgar Arabic.’ 

The next account of this place is that by General Andreossy 
in his * Memoire sur la Vallee des Lacs de Natron, et celle 
du Fleuve-sans eau.’ At the time of liis visit, in 1799, there 
were nine monies in the convent of El-Baramous, eighteen in that 
of the Syrians, twelve in the Am l)u- 13 is hoi, and twenty in the 
St. Macariug. m 

* Their only books,’ he says, 4 are ascetic works in manuscripts, on 
parchment or cofton-paper, some in Arabic, and some in Coptic, having 
an Arabic transTation in the margin. We brought away some of this 
latter class, which appear to have a date of six centuries.’ 

In the year 1828, Lord Prudlioc, who thinks* no labour tQo 
great when any real advantage to science or literature is pro- 
bable, made an excursion to these monasteries. We have been 
favoured by his Lordship with thq following brief account of his 
visit — 

4 In 1828 I began to make inquiries for Coptic worlds having Arabic 
translations, in order to assist Mr. Tattam in his Coptic and Arabic 
Dictionary. On a visit to the Coptic bishop at Cairo, I learnt that there 
was in existence a celebrated Selim dr Lexicon in Coptic and Arabic, 
of which one copy was in Cairo, and another in one of the Coptic con- 
vents of the Natron Lakes, called Baram^ps, besides, which libraucs 
were said to be preserved both at the Baramous and the Syrian convents. 
In October, 1828, Mr. Linant sent his dromedaries to Terane, on the 
west bank of the Nile, where the natron manufactory was established 
by the pacha, and on -the uexfc day Mr. Linant and I embarked in a 
cangia on the Nile, and dropped down to Terane, where we landed. 

e 2 Mounting 
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Mounting our dromedaries, we rode to the BaramouB convent, and en- 
camped outside its walls. The monks in this convent, about twelve in 
number, appeared poor and ignorant. They looked on us with great 
jealousy, and denied having any books except those in the church, which 
they showed. We remained with them till night, and in some degree 
softened their disposition towards us by presents of some comforts and 
luxuries of which their situation in the desert deprived them. On the 
following morning we again visited the monks, and bo far succeeded 
in making friends of them that in a moment of good humour they 
agreed to show us their library. From it I selected a certain number 
of manuscripts, which, with the Selim, we carried into the monks’ 
room. A long deliberation ensued among these monks how far they 
were disposed to agree to my offers to purchase them. Only one could 
write, and at last it was agreed that he ehould copy the Selim, which 
copy, and the manuscripts which I had selected, were to be mine in 
exchange for a fixed sum in dollars, to which I added a present of rice, 
coffee, tobacco, and such other articles as I had to offer. Future visitors 
would escape the suspicions with which we were received, and might 
perhaps hear how warmly we had endeavoured to purchase and carry 
away the original Selim. Next we visited the Syrian convent, where 
similar suspicions were at first shown, and w'ere overcome by similar 
civilities. Here I purchased a few manuscripts with Arabic translations. 
We then visited the two other convents, but found little of consequence. 
These manuscripts I presented to Mr. Tattam, anfl gave him an account 
of the small room with its trap-door, through which I tle-cended, candle 
in hand, to examine the manuscripts, where books and parts of books, 
and scattered leaves in Coptic, Ethiopic, Syriac, and Arabic, were lying 
ill a mass, oil which I stood. From this I handed to M* Linant such 
as appeared best suited to my purpose, as he stood in the small room 
above the trap-door. To appearance it seemed as if on some sudden 
emergency the whole library had been thrown for security down this 
trap-door, and that they had remained undisturbed in their (lust and 
neglect for sonv* centuries.’ 

About nine years after the visit of Lord Prudhoe, the Lion. 
Robert Curzon, jun., who has travelled much in the East to search 
for manuscripts (with considerable success), and in bis travels has 
met with many curious and interesting adventures, which we could 
wish were made public, was also a visitor to these monks. We 
are indebted tb him for the following account of his excursion .* — 

‘ I am sorry to say that I cannot answer your letter in as satisfactory 
a manner as I could wish, for I have no papers by me here to refer to, 
and I have forgotten some things about the monasteries on the Natron 
Lakes which* might haVe Wn interesting to you. However, as far as I 
remember I will tell you. During the winter of 1837 I was in Egypt 
for the second time, and in the month of January or February I was 
engaged in a brisk chace after old books, particularly two which I had 
heard of at Nagadd— one a Coptic History of E^ypt, which I had been 
told at Thebes was in the possession of the Bisnop of NagadtS, who 

was 
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was reputed to be a great dealer in magic — the other a Coptic and 
Arabic Dictionary, said to be the moat perfect and the largest known. 
When I arrived at Nagadd the bishop was in church; but certain 
men brought me a mat, whereon I eat in the shade of an old wall till 
the people came out of church, which they presently did, with the 
bishop at their head. The bishop sat down by me on the mat, and 
the congregation sat down in a Ting ; and after a long ptologue of com- 
pliments, and coffee and pipes, and so on, we entered on the subject 
of manuscripts. The bishop told me that the Dictionary was gone to 
the palace of the patriarch at Cairo; and we»were talking about the 
History, when suddenly there arose a great noise in the church, of 
howling and clanking ‘of chains. We were all silent in consternation — 
and I expected that the episcopal magician bad been raising a spirit; — 
when the church doors burst open with a crash, and in the dark 
porch there stood a tall figure in a priest’s robe, waving a great 
brazen censer in his hand. This ^apparition stalked forward slowly, 
when J saw he had a heavy chain tied to his legs. He came up, and 
sat down directly before me on the ground. “ Who have you the honour 
to be?” said I. M Who, pray, are you ?** said one of my men. Upon 
which he turned round and spat in the face of the man who had ad- 
dressed him. This man, who was a negro, laid his hand upon his 
sword, when the other sprang upon his feet with a scream, and made a 
dash at the* negro with the censer — a very efficient weapon when pro- 
perly applied. He missed my maq, and broke the censer on the stones. 
We all started up, and a general rush ensued against the bearer of the 
censer, who was with some difficulty secured and carried off. He was a 
son of the bishop ; and, being a maniac, had been chained down before 
the altar of St. George — a sovereign remedy in these cases — only he 
pulled up the staples of his chain, and so came away with the censer 
before his cure was completed. But the end of the affair was that the 
bishop departed* in the scuffle, and 1 heard no more of the History of 
Egypt. # The other-volume bad been at Cairo, but was gone when I made 
inquiries respecting it to the mongstery of Amba-Bishoi at the Natron 
Lakes. I went after it, and arrived there in the montn of March ; but 
although there were many Coptic manuscripts of Liturgies there in a 
room m a square tower, it was not among them. I then went to another 
monastery : I think it was called Bai^mous. There was nothing there 
but a few Coptic manuscripts on paper, and a prodigious multitude of 
fleas. I retreated from their attack to the church, where I went to sleep 
on the marble floor ; but l had hardly shut my eyes when 1 was again 
attacked by so many of these monsters that I was forced to be off again ; 
so I got up, and watched the moon over the desert till daylight. I then 
departed for the monastery of the Syrians, where 1 arrived in a short 
time. Here was a congregation of black Abyssinian monks, dressed in 
wash-leather and tallow, who were howling fl! honour of^dhie Abyssinian 
saint, in a strange little room at the end of a garden, which was sm- 
rounded by the high fortified wall of the monastery. They had a library 
of which f lia^e shown you a sketch, where the manuscripts hung upon 
pegs by long straps, in a peculiar manner, different from the arrange- 
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ment of any other library I have ever seen. Besides these black 
brethren, there were ten or twelve Copts. The superior was blind and 
very old, with a long white venerable beard, but veTy dirty. When I 
inquired for books he showed me the library in a high tower, in a little 
strong room, with stone niches in the wall. There were some very re- 
markable Coptic manuscripts — the finest I have ever seen. The latest 
of them, as 1 imagine, is that great quarto which you saw at Parham. 
Two others on vellum were lying on the top of an open pot or jar, of 
which they had formed the lid. There had been jam or preserves 
of some sort in the pot, which the books had been used to protect; but 
they had been there so long that the jam had evaporated, leaving some 
dubious-looking lumps of dirt at the bottom. I was allowed to take all 
the manuscripts ou vellum, as they were too old to read, and of no use 
as covers for the vases of preserves. Among a heap of dusty volumes 
on the floor I found the manuscript Dictionary of which I was in search, 
but this they would not sell* but th^y sold me two other imperfect ones, 
so I put it in one of the niches in the wall, where it remained about two 
years, when it was purchased and brought away for me by a gentleman 
at Cairo. You say that Lord Prudhoe fed the monks, and so found the 
way to their hearts. Now I have found, from much practice, that the 
two species of Eastern and Western monks may be divided logically 
into the drinking and the eating kind. A Beuedictine or even a Capu- 
chin is a famous hand at a capon, and an oyster pHtti or so has great 
charms for him oil a fast-day — probation est ; but the monks of St. 
Basil are ascetics — they know nothing of cookery beyond garlic and red 
pepper, and such like strong condiments — howbeit they have a leaning 
to strong drink, and consider rosoglio as a merchandise adapted to their 
peculiar wants. 

* The old blind abbot had solemnly declared that there were no more 
books in the monastery besides those I had seen ; but I had been told 
l>y Mr. Linant, the pacha’s engineer, who had accompanied Lord 
Prudhoe, that there were some ancient manuscripts- in the oil-cellar. 
Nevertheless the abbot denied the fact; but I got him into my room, 
wkh another father who always went about with him, and there I gave 
them some rosoglio which I had brought on purpose. It was very soft 
stuff I remember, pink, and tasted tfs sweet and pleasant as if there 
was no strength in it. They liked it much, and sat sipping fingians — 
that is, coffee-cups — of it with a happy and contented air. When I saw 
that the face of the blind man waxed unsuspicious, and wore a bland 
expression which*he took no pains to conceal — foT he could not see, and 
did not remember that those who could might read his countenance — I 
entered again upon the subject of the oil-cellar. “There is no oil there,” 
said the old man. “ I am curious about the architecture,” said I : “I 
hear yours is a famous oil-cellar.” “ It is a famous cellar,” said the 
other elder; “and I remember the days when it overflowed with oil. 
Then there were 1 do not know how many brethren here, but now we 
are few and poor; bad times are come over us; we are not what we 
used to be.” This monk having become sentimental, gnd the abbot 
unsuspicious, “ Well, let us go,” Baid I, M and see this famous cellar, 
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and we will have another bottle when we come back.’* Tins last argu- 
ment prevailed. We went to the oil-cellar, which was under the great 
tower, and there were some prodigious pots which once held the oil of 
gladness, but which now sounded hollow and empty to the touch. There 
was nothing else here ; but taking the candle from the hands of one of 
the brethren — for they bad all followed us into this hole like sheep — I 
found a low door, and passed into a little vaulted room, yvhich was full 
of loose leaves of Syriac manuscripts, more than knee-deep. These are 
the famous volumes now deposited in the British Museum. Here I 
fumbled about a long time, and iiftei a good deed of digging 1 pulled out 
four books; and two monks, struggling together, pulled out the great 
manuscript Evangelistarium, which you have seen. It was tied up with 
a string. “ Here is a box,” shouted the two monks, who were nearly 
choked with the dust. “ A box ! ” echoed the blind abbot. * l Bring it 
out— make haste — where is the box ? Heaven be praised, it is a trea- 
sure.” “ Yes,” screamed all the rao^s,* 1 ' a treasure. Allah Akbar ! — 
a box — out with it — bring out the box ” Out they all rushed with the 
treasure, and I issued forth into the dark (lor they had run away with 
the candle m their anxiety about the box), with three octavos under one 
arm, and a quarto under the other. I found no more, except fragments. 
These I took to my room, and the abbot and the other brother booh came 
after me for the promised bottle of rosoglio, which they now much wanted 
to keep up their spirits, when they found the box of treasure to be only 
a great book. Theja mumbled and murmured to themselves between 
their cups; and when they were gradually getting comforted again, I 
began to say, “ You found no box of treasure m the vault ; but, behold, 
I am a lover of old hooks. Give them to me, and I will give you a 
certain number of piastres in exchange ; and so you will have found a 
treasure, and 1 will go my way in gladness.” “ Ah !” said they, “ how 
much will you give?” “ How much do you want?” said I. And so 
we settled it ovar the rosoglio, which smoothed many difficulties. The 
Coptic manuscripts on vellum were ensconced in one side of a great pair 
of camel- bags. “ Now,” said I, ** I will put these into the other side, 
and you shall take it out, and help to load the camels?” All we could 
do we could not put all the books m ; and the two monks would not let 
me have any extra parcel lest the -other brethren should see it and smell 
a rat, and claim their share ot the spoil — at least I suppose that was 
their reason. In this extremity I looked at each of the three octavos 
aud the quarto, not knowing w r hich to leave behind. At last, the quarto 
being imperfect, I left that, aud great is my sorrow that I did so, for on 
looking at the manuscript again, I believe that very quarto is the famous 
book dated a,d. 411, now the great pride and treasure of the Biitish 
Museum. However, I am glad that establishment is now possessed of 
it, and I hope it will he duly made use of. This is all 1 have to tell 
you of the mauuscripts in the monasteries tff the Natron i-nkes.* 

In the year 1838, the Rev. Henry Tattam, now archdeacon of 
Bedford, with the design already mentioned, set out upon his 
expedition into Egypt. H« was accompanied by Miss Platt, a 
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daughter of Mrs. Tattam, a -young lady of great talents and 
acquirements, who took notes of everything which passed during 
their journey, for the amusement of her mother after their re- 
turn. This interesting Journal has since been printed, but, as 
she writes in her preface, very reluctantly, at the particular request 
of several friends, and solely for private circulation. They arrived 
at Cairo on the 19th of October: having staid here for about 
three weeks, busily employed in visiting the patriarch and other 
ecclesiastics, and making inquiry after manuscripts, they set out 
on the 13th of November, and proceeded up the Nile as far as 
Esneh, visiting many churches and monasteries, both in going 
and returning, and inspecting their libraries, which the patriarch’s 
letters rendered accessible. But in most of these Mr. Tattam 
found little more than liturgies and service-books. At Sanabou 
there were some very fine Coptic^manuscripts, in number amount- 
ing to eighty-two. They returned to Cairo on Christmajs-day. 

On the l‘2th of January they started across the desert for the 
valley of the Natron Lakes ; and, at eight o’clock in the evening, 
pitched their tent at a short distance from the monastery of 
Macarius. Such passages as relate to our purpose we are glad 
to be allowed to quote from Miss Platt’s Journal. 

‘Sunday, Jan. 13th. — The first object on which our eyes rested, *as 
we sat at bieakfast in the tent, wbb the solitary convent? of Abou Mugnr 
(St- Macarius), a desolute-looking building, like a fortress surrounded 
by the sea. It is enclosed by a high plastered wall, containing a Bpace 
of about 300 by 200 feet. Withm this area are built the church, the 
convent itself, a strong tower, and a small chapel, which, according to 
the aceount given by the monks, dates its origin as far back os the fifth 
century. There is not a window or an aperture to be seeh on the outside, 
with the exception of a low dooT-way, which is almost overlooked as the 
eye wanders over the high blank w alk A considerable descent, scooped 
out from the drifted sands, leads to the threshold of the heavy iron-door. 
It was not thought advisable to Temain here until we had visited the 
further convents. Mr. Tattam spoke to some of the priests at the gate, 
and two of them accompanied us tc the middle convents, which are about 
two hours’ ride from the first. In passing at the back of the garden- 
wall we perceived the remains of buildings still connected with the pre- 
sent monastery, Vvhich led us to suppose that it had once been much 
more extensive. 

‘ As we crossed the ridge of hills separating the two valleys we ob- 
served the remains of many convents. The monks state that there were 
formerly three hundred and sixty on the mountain and in the valley of 
Nitria, and tfiaf'the ruins bf fifty of them may still be seen. We de- 
scended gradually between the rocks, and saw before us the two middle 
convents, Deir Amba Bischoi and St. Soriani, or the Syrian convent. 
They were of the same description as St. Abou Magar, hut larger and 
in better preservation, particularly the fatter. Our tent was pitched 
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beneath the walls of St. Soriani : Mr. Tattam immediately entered the 
convent, where pipes and toffee were brought him ; after which the 
priests conducted him to their churches, and showed him the books used 
in them. They then desired to know his object in visiting them \ upon 
which he cautiously opened his commission by saying that he wished to 
see their books. They replied that they had no more than what he had 
seen in the church ; upon which he told them plainly that.he knew they 
had. They laughed on being detected, and after a short conference said 
that he should see them. The bell soon rang for prayers.* 

‘ Jan. 14th. — Mr. Tattam went into the convent immediately after 
breakfast. The priests conducted him to the tower, and then into a 
dark vault, where he found a great quantity of very old and valuable 
Syriac manuscripts. He selected six quarto volumes and took them to 
the superior’s room. He was next shown a room in the tower, where 
he found a number of Coptic and Arabic manuscripts, principally litur- 
gies, with a beautiful copy of the Gospels? He then asked to see the 
rest ; the priests looked surprised to find he knew of others, and seemed 
at first disposed to deny that they had any more, hut at length produced 
the key of the apartment where the other books were kept, and admitted 
him. After looking them over lie went to the superior’s room, where all 
the priests were assembled, about fifteen or sixteen in number: one of 
them brought a Coptic and Arabic selim, or lexicon, which Mr. Tattam 
wished to purchase, but they informed him that they could not part with 
it, as it was forbidden to betaken awaj by an interdiction at the end, but 
they consented to.make him a copy.* He paid for two of the Syriac ma- 
nuscripts he had placed in the superior’s 100 m, for the priests could not 
be persuaded to part with more, and left them, well pleased with his pon- 
derous volumes, which he gave me through the top of the tent, and then 
rode off with Mohamed to the farthest convent, of Baramous, about an 
hour and a half’s ride from St. Soriani. In the convent of El Baramous 
Mr. Tattam found about one hundred and fifty Coptic and Arabic litur- 
gies and*a very large dictionary in both languages. In the tower is an 
apartment with a trap-door in the flpor, opening into a dark hole full of 
loose leaves of Arabic and Coptic manuscripts. The*superior would 
have sold the dictionary, but was afraid, because the patriarch had 
written in it a curse upon any one who should take it away.* 

Into the monastery of Amba-Bisehoi, after some reluctance on 
the part of the monks to open tiieir door to a lady. Miss Platt 
was herself admitted : — 

‘ On the ground-floor was a vaulted apartment, very lofty, with arches 
at each end, perfectly dark, and so strewn with loose leaves of old litur- 
gies that scarcely *a portion of the floor was visible ; and here we were all 
fully occupied in making diligent search, each with a lighted taper, and 
a stick to turn up old fragments. In some ^arts the manuscripts lay a 
quarter of a yard deep, and the amazing quantity of dust was almost 
choking, accompanied by a damp and fetid smell, nearly ns bad as in 
the Tombs of the Kings. We did not find anything really valuable 
here, or anything on vellum, excepting one page.’ — vol. i. p. 219. 

On 
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On Tuesday the 15th, Mr. Tattnm set out to return to Cairo, 
having previously obtained from the monks of the Syrian convent 
four other valuable Syriac manuscripts. He called at the monas- 
tery of Macarius as he passed : here he found about one hundred 
liturgies, and a beautiful copy of* the Epistles in Coptic, which 
the monks refused to sell. There were also a great number of 
fragments and loose leaves, from which he selected about a hun- 
dred, which he was permitted to take away. 

In the month of February Mr. Tattam returned to these con- 
vents, and was more successful than upon the former occasion. 

* Saturday, Feb. 9th. — Immediately after breakfast Mr. Tattnm went 
with Mohamed to St. Sotiani, leaving me to my own amusements in the 
tent . . . . Mr. Tattam soon^ returned, followed by Mohamed, and one of 
the Bedouins bearing a large, sack-full of splendid Syriac manusciipts 
on vellum. They were safely deposited in the tent, and a priest was 
sent for from St. Amba-Bischoi, with whom Mr. Tattam entered the con- 
vent, and successfully bargained for an old Pentateuch in Coptic and 
Arabic, and a beautiful copy of the four Gospels in Coptic. We are 
delighted with our success, and hope, by patience and good manage- 
ment, to get the remainder of the manuscripts.* 

4 Feb. 10th. — Mr. Tattam went in the evening to St. Soriani to take 
his leave of the monks there, who said he might have four more manu- 
scripts the next day Mohamed brought from the priests of 

St. Soriani a stupendous volume beautifully written in the Syriac charac- 
ter, with a very old w<*m-eaten copy of the Pentateuch, from St. Amba- 
Bischoi, exceedingly valuable, but not quite perfect at the beginning.' 

This Mohamed, who seems to have been little less eager than 
his master in his endeavours to procure the manuscripts, had re- 
course to the same means of negotiation as Mr. f urzon found it 
wise to adopt, and applied them with similar success, only substi- 
tuting arakie for rosoglio. 

, The manuscripts which Mr. Tattam had thus obtained in due 
time arrived in England. Such of them as were in the Syriac 
language, not falling in with the object for which his journey 
had been originally undertaken, were, by and bye, disposed of to 
the Trustees of the British Museum. Ibis was indeed a most 
important accession. Forty-nine manuscripts of such extreme 
antiquity, containing some valuable works long, since supposed 
to have" perished, and versions of others written several centuries 
earlier than any copies of the originals known to exist, constituted 
such an addition as has been rarely if ever made at one time to 
any library.' The collection of Syriac manuscripts procured by 
Mr. Rich had already made the library of the British Museum 
conspicuous for this class of literature — but this treasure of 
manuscripts from Egypt rendered it superior to f ,any other in 
Europe. 1 

From 
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From the accounts which Lord Prudhoe, Mr. Curzon, and Mr. 
Tattam had given of their visit to the monastery of the Syrians 
it was evident lhat but few of the manuscripts belonging to this 
convent had been removed since the time of Assemani, and pro- 
bable that no less a number than nearly two hundred volumes must 
be still remaining in the hands of the monks. Moreover, from 
several notices found written in the manuscripts already brought 
to England, it wafc evident that most of them must be of very 
considerable antiquity. Several of these notices were in the hand- 
writing of Moses of Tecrit, abbot of the monastery ; and in each 
of them he states that in the year 932 be brought into the con- 
vent, from Mesopotamia, about two hundred and fifty volumes. 
As there was no evidence whatever to show that even so many as 
one hundred of these manuscripts had $ver been taken away (for 
those which were procured for the.papal library by the two Asse- 
mani, added to those which Mr. Curzon and Mr. 'f'attam had 
brought to England, do not amount to that number), there was 
sufficient ground for supposing that the convent of the Syrians 
still possessed not fewer than about one hundred and fifty 
volumes, which at the latest must have been written before the tenth 
century. Application accordingly was made by the Trustees 
to the Treasury ; a sum was granted to enable them to send again 
into Egypt, and* Mr. Tattam readily undertook the commission. 
The time was most opportune. The good-vflHI of the patriarch 
had been gained by the liberality of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, who had undertaken to print, for the use 
of his churches,, an edition of the New Testament in Coptic and 
Arabic, in a beqjitiful large type cut expressly for this purpose. 
Mr. Tattam, the editor of this work, was naturally in great favour 
with the patriarch, who by and b^e gave consent to his proposals. 
We cannot but rejoice that these measures were takert so promptly., 
as we have been informed, upon the best authority, that similar 
representations had been made to the French government ; and 
had much more delay been interpojed, these manuscripts, which 
perhaps constitute the greatest accession of valuable literature 
which has been brought from the East into Europe since the 
taking of Constantinople, would in all probability have been now 
the pride of the Bibliotheque Royale. 

The following is Mr. Tattam’s own account of the manner in 
which he obtained the remainder of the manuscripts upon his 
second excursion : — » • • 

* When I returned to Cairo the second time, all the Europeans who 
seemed to understand my business prophesied that I should not suc- 
ceed, but the result proved they were false prophets. I found I could 

* work 
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work more effectually through the sheich of a village on the borders of 
the desert, who had influence with the superior of the convent, and 
whom my servant had secured in my interest, and through my servant, 
rather than by attempting direct negotiation. I therefore set to work. 
After I had been in Cairo about a fortnight, the sheich brought the 
superior to my house, where he promised to let me have all the Syriac 
manuscripts. . My servant was to go back with him and the sheich 
when he returned, and to bring away all the manuscripts to the 
sheich’s house, where they were to be deposited, and I was to follow in 
three days and bargain for them, I wentaat the time appointed, and 
took money with me in the boat, and a Mohamedan as a silent witness 
to the transaction and the payment of the money, should any crooked 
ways be discovered. My servant had taken ten men and eight donkeys 
from the village, and had conveyed the manuscripts to the sheich’s house, 
where I saw them as soon as I arrived ; and I found he had already 
bargained for them, which 1 confirmed. That night we carried our 
boxes, paper, and string, and packed them all, and nailed up the boxes, 
and had them in the boat before morning dawned, and before ‘ten o’clock 
in the mbrning they were on their way to Alexandria.* 

The manuscripts arrived in the British Museum on the 1st of 
March, 1843. Upon opening the cases very few only of the 
volumes were found to be in a perfect state. From some the 
beginning was torn away, from some the epd, from others both 
the beginning and end; some had fallen to pieces into loose 
quires, many were completely , broken up into separate leaves, and 
all these blended together. Nearly two hundred volumes of 
manuscripts, torn into separate leaves, and mixed up together by 
time and chance more completely than the greatest ingenuity 
could have effected, presented a spectacle of confusion which at 
first seemed almost to preclude hope. To select from this mass 
such loose fragments as belonged to those manuscripts which were 
imperfect, and to separate the rest, and collect them into volumes, 
was the labour of months. To arrange all those leaves now col- 
lected into volumes, in their pro]>er consecutive order, will be the 
labour of years. Without the aid either of pagination or catch- 
words, it will be requisite to read almost every leaf, and not only 
to read it, but to study accurately the context, so as to seixe the 
full sense of the author. Where there are two copies of the same 
book, or where it is the translation of some Greek work still exist- 
ing, tills labour will be in some measure diminished ; but in other 
instances nothing less than the most careful perusal of every leaf 
will render itjpossible tp. arrange the work, and make it complete. 

The number of volumes, as now collected, including both entire 
works and books made up of various fragments, amounts to three 
hundred and seventeen, of which two hundred and forty-six are 

on 
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on vellum, and seventy on paper, all in Syriac or Aramaic, with 
one volume of Coptic fragments. These, together with the forty- 
nine previously obtained, make an addition to the national library 
of three hundred and sixty-six volumes of manuscripts. As many 
of these contain two, or even three or four, distinct works, written 
at different periods, but bound up together, and as several are 
made up of various fragments, it is perhaps not too much to affirm 
that there are contained in this collection parts of at least one 
thousand manuscripts, written in different countries — in Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, and Egypt — and at various times — from the begin- 
ning of the fifth to the enflf of the thirteenth century. The 
earliest is dated a.d. 411, the latest a.p. 1292. It would be 
very interesting, if the means were within our reach, to trace the 
history of this most remarkable collection, perhaps the largest 
that was ever possessed by any single monastery, especially when 
we consider the time and labour requisite to produce even one 
copy, which could not have been less to the Oriental scribes 
than in the convents of the West. A note at the end of one copy 
of the works of Dionysius the Areopagite, which seems to have 
been written in the eighth century, states that the transcriber 
completed his task in the course of one year, which is doubtless 
intended to be a record of more than ordinary diligence. We 
have no means* as we have said, of tracing the history of this 
collection, as indeed we have none either for that of the monas- 
tery itself. It was most probably founded in the earliest ages 
of asceticism, and ransacked by the Arabs, with the rest of the 
convents, at the beginning of the ninth century. We have 
already stated tfiat 11 was a g & i n in a flourishing condition at the 
commencement of the tenth century, and that Moses, its then 
abbot, brought to its library from Mesopotamia two hundred 
and fifty volumes, of which fact we are assured fcy the registry 
which he made in many, if not in all, of these books. Several 
bearing this notice are now in the British Museum; several 
also are in the Vatican, as appeals from the account given by 
J. S. Assemani — some belonging to the collection which he him- 
self made, and others to that obtained by his cousin Elias ; and one 
which was formerly the property of Abraham Ecchellensis, from 
which it appears that some manuscripts had been brought from 
this monastery unto Europe previously to the expedition of Elias 
Assemani, but by whom or when we have not been able to dis- 
cover. Moreover, from various notices ca the fly-loaves of several 
of these volumes, we gather that they once belonged to the convent 
of Amba-Bishoi, and were afterwards transferred to that of St. 
flifary Deiparji of the Syrians by a person named Abraham, and 
incorporated into their librafy. Other similar notices record the 

, benefaction 
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benefaction of several volumes by various individuals, many of 
whom appear to have been inhabitants of Tecrit in Mesopotamia; 
where indeed, and at Edessa, and in the monasteries in the neigh- 
bourhood, most of them appear to have been written. Many of 
these presents seem to have been single manuscripts offered for the 
salvation of the soul of the donor ; but one notice states that no 
less than eighteen volumes, the property of one individual, came 
into the possession of the convent upon the dgath of the owner. 
There are also records of the purchase of several books for the 
use of the monastery, and some doubtless were transcribed within 
its walls. It is only from such incidental notices as these, written 
at the beginning and end of some of the volumes, that we have 
any means of forming hn estimate of the manner in which the 
collection was increased tp so great a number. There is a note 
in one of the volumes stating that the manuscripts belonging 
to the library were repaired in the year of the Greeks 1533 (a.u. 
1222). At no very distant period subsequently to this they were 
probably altogether neglected, the monks becoming too ignorant 
to make any further use of them. The volume with the most 
recent date in the collection was written seventy years later, 
and after this time there seems to have been no effort in these 
monasteries either at composition or translation into Syriac, or 
even to reproduce any of their ancient literature by new tran- 
scripts. Indeed the examination of this collection brings con- 
viction, that for two or three centuries at least previous to this 
time little had been done in' the way of transcribing further than 
to copy liturgies, lives of saints, a few homilies, apd such parts of 
the Holy Scriptures as were needed by the mqnks in the daily 
services. These, of course, required to be periodically renewed, 
as by constant use they necessarily became torn and worn out. 
Jhis circumstance has been the* cause of the destruction of some 
of the finest and most ancient manuscripts which the monks ever 
possessed. Almost all the manuscripts of this class are palim- 
psest. When their service -boo^s were worn out, the monks, unable 
perhaps to obtain vellum elsewhere, had recourse to the expedient 
of erasing the text of an old volume. In selecting manuscripts 
for this purpose they seem to have been guided chiefly by the 
fineness of the vellum, and consequently attacked those which 
"Were the most ancient, and in every respect the most valuable. 
The Greek manuscripts see m to have suffered first, probably 
because they were unintelligible to the monks; for although there 
are several Greek palimpsests, as well as Syriac, among the 
manuscripts now in the British Museum, there is not found in 
the whole collection one single Greek book, but only a few very 
small fragments in some of the volumes, which have been pasted 
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on to mend the leaves that were torn ; but even these are suffi- 
cient to show that the Greek manuscripts which they did possess 
were of the finest class and of the greatest antiquity, closely re- 
sembling the famous Alexandrine Bible in substance and calli- 
graphy. It is evident that the monks must have employed some 
chemical process of erasure, and this in most instances has been 
so successful as to leave scarcely any perceptible 'trace of the 
original writing, but at the same time it has been very injurious 
to the texture of the vellum : these manuscripts are consequently 
in the worst condition of any in the collection. Some, indeed, 
of the others look as fresh as if they had scarcely been used at all 
— even the original dressing of the vellum still remains; although 
they have been written more than a thousand years, they seem os 
if the transcriber had finished his task but yesterday. 

The contents of these manuscsipts are, as we should naturally 
expect, chiefly theological, and in this department tlley are most 
important. The copies of the Holy Scriptures are some of the 
oldest in existence, and the translations of the works of the great 
Fathers of the Church are most valuable, not only because many 
of them, in all probability, were made during the lifetime of the 
authors (we have the means of proving certainly that some of 
them were), but also because the manuscripts in which these 
Syriac versions are found are the oldest copies of these works now 
extant, and were written some centuries earlier than any of those 
in which the original Greek exists. Moreover, this collection 
contains several really important works, of which the Greek 
copies have been long since lost, and are now only known to us 
either by their titles which have come down to us, or by very short 
extracts preserved by other writers. Besides these there are many 
original works of Syriac authors. 

Of biblical manuscripts of the *Peshito version there are nearly 
thirty volumes, containing various books of the Old Testament, 
most of which were written about the sixth century ; one copy of 
the Pentateuch dated a.d. 46-1. YVg find also the book of Exodus, 
written a.d, 697 — the books of Numbers, Joshua, and the first 
book of Kings, transcribed about the same time — of the Hexaplar 
edition, with the asterisks, obelisks, See., as corrected by Eusebius ; 
together with part of Genesis, and of two copies of the Psalms, of 
this same edition, with short scholia by Athanasius and Hesychius* 
of Jerusalem. Here are the first book of Samuel and the first 
book of Kings, in the version of Mar Jjicob of Edossa, written 
a.d. 703; and a copy of Isaiah, written about the same time, 
probably translated by the same Mar Jacob. There are up- 
wards of forty manuscripts containing parts of the Peshito version 
of the New Testament, many of which are of the sixth century. 
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and some appear to be of the fifth : and also a copy of the 
Gospels and of the Epistles of St. James, St. Peter, St. John, 
and St. Jude, of the Philoxenan version, or, more properly speak- 
ing, of the edition corrected by Thomas of Heraclea. 

Of the Apocrypha, these manuscripts contain the Book of 
Wisdom, Baruch, and Maccabees; also the Book of Women, 
which compYises Esther, Judith, Susannah, Ruth, and the Life of 
the martyr Theda. There are also copies of the Gospel of the 
Infancy ; the History of the Holy Virgin, and her Departure from 
this world : the Doctrine of Peter which he taught at Rome ; and 
a Letter of Pilate to Herod, and of Herod to Pilate. 

To the copies of the Scriptures should be added several Lec- 
tionaries, containing portions of Scripture appointed to be read in 
the churches. This class of manuscripts, for the reason which we 
have above stated, is more recent than the copies of the Scrip- 
tures : some of them are dated in the ninth century, but most m 
the eleventh. There is a large collection of rituals and service- 
books, with many ancient liturgies; and these also are of the 
later class of manuscripts : here arc found the liturgies of the 
Apostles, of St. James, St. John, St. Matthew, St. Clement, St. 
Ignatius, Dionysius the Areopagite ; of Celestinus, Julius, Xystus 
or Sixtus, bishops of Rome ; of Basil, of Gregory Theologus ; of 
Cyril, and Dioscorus, bishops of Alexandria; «f Eustathius, of 
Curiacus, and Severus, bishops of Antioch , of Philoxenus, bishop 
of Mabug; of Jacob of Edessa, and Jacob, bishop of Serug; of 
Maruthas, Thomas of Heraclea, Moses Bar Cepha, John Bar 
Salibi, and others. Several collections of canons of councils, — 
the Collection of Apostolic canons made by Hippolytus; the 
Canons of the councils of Nice, Ancyra, Neocaesarea, .Gangra, 
Laodicea, Constantinople, Ephesus, Clialcedon; the Acts of the 
second council of Ephesus, held under Dioscorus, patriarch of 
Alexandria in the time of Theodosius and Valentmian, tran- 
scribed a.d. 535. Tiiese collections of canons appear to be very 
important, as they do not s^em to have been always translated 
from the Greek, but to have been arranged and digested by some 
of the Syrian bishops who attended the councils. To these may 
be added the canons of several individual patriarchs and bishops 
for the especial government of their own churches, which may 
be of great value in tracing the ecclesiastical histpry of the East. 

Of documents which are referred to apostolic times there is 
found in this collection 3 small tract bearing the title of the Doc- 
trine of the Apostles. This has been published by the Cardinal 
Mai, in the tenth volume of his * Scriptorum Veterum Nova Col- 
lection but he assigns it to the thirteenth century. What preten- 
sions it has to refer its origin to apostblic times, as its title indi- 
cates, 
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cates, we cannot discuss in this place ; but wc must observe that 
the Cardinal cannot have erred less than six centuries in the date 
which he fixes on ; for there are two copies of this tract among 
these Syriac manuscripts, both of which were undoubtedly tran- 
scribed in the sixth century of the Christian era.* Of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers there are found in this collection two ^opies of the 
Recognitions ascribed to St. Clement, one in the very ancient 
manuscript which we have spoken of before, and the other in a 
copy which seems to be of the sixth century ;»and three epistles of 
St. Ignatius, to St. Polycarp, to the Ephesians, and the Romans. 
To these we should add several copies of the works ascribed to 
Dionysius the Areopagite. Of other ecclesiastical writers of the 
second and third centuries — besides various fragments from their 
works cited by other authors, we recover in this Syriac collection 
an oration of Melito, bishop of Sardis, to the emperor Marcus 
Antoninus*; which, however, does not agree with that cited by 
Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History (Book iv. chap. 26) : — the 
entire Dialogue on Fate by Bardesanes, of which a fragment had 
been preserved by Eusebius in the 10th chapter of the 6th book 
of his ‘ Pracparatio Evangclica;’ and two or three treatises of 
Gregory Tliaumaturgus, which appear to have been hitherto un- 
known. 

Of ecclesiastical writers of the fourth century, — Titus, bishop 
of Bostra, against the Manicheans. The original Greek is imper- 
fect, and the last book lost ; the Syriac version is complete, and 
was transcribed A d. 41 1. In the same manuscript are contained, 
as we have seen above, two works of Eusebius, on the Divine 
Manifestation of^our Lord, and on the M.artyrs of Palestine. 
We fincV here al^p the five first books of his Ecclesiastical 
History, transcribed early in the gixth century. Of Athanasius, 
— his Commentary on the Psalms, Life of St. Anthony, and his - 
Festal Letters, but not complete : of these letters Athanasius 


* Tt ere is another error less excusable committed by the learned Cardinal, which, 
as it relates to a matter of considerable interest, the testimony to the antiquity of the 
British Church received in the East, certainly not later than about the year 500, and 
probably much earlier (for this is the period of the transciipt of the manuscript), we 
must take this opportunity of correcting. At the end of this work, professing to be 
* the Doctrine of the Apostles,’ there is an account of the different channels through 
which the sacerdotal office was transmitted to the various parts of the then Christian 
world. The passage to which we allude runs thus : — ‘ Rome, the whole of Italy, 
Spuin, Britain , Gaul, and the other countries round about, received the hand of 
priesthood from Simon Cepha, who came from Antiocrf, and was luler and governor 
of the church which he built there/ This we have translated from the Syriac, as 
it is correctly printed at page 174. But.the Latin version runs thus. — ‘Accepit 
tnanum sacerdotalem Roma civitus, et tota Italia, ac Hispania, Bythima, et Gallia,’ 
&c. — p. 7. * 

vol. lxxvii. no. cliii. f wrote 
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wrote upwards of forty — that is one for every year of his patri- 
archate — it having been a practice with patriarchs of Alexandria 
to send a cyclical letter at Christinas to all the bishops of their 
province to inform them on what day Easter was to be observed. 
These have all perished in the original Greek, except a fragment 
of the 39th preserved by Theodorus Balsamon. Of Basil — the 
Treatise on the Holy Spirit, transcribed a.d. 509, not 130 years 
after his death ; his Regulse fusius T ractatai, Treatise on Virginity, 
and various sermonst Of Gregory of Nyssa, — Homilies on the 
Lord’s Prayer, on the Beatitudes, and other sermons, some written 
in the sixth century. Of Gregory Theologus, — his works trans- 
lated into Syriac by Paul, an abbot in the island of Cyprus, 
a.d. 624, with commentaries by Severus, bishop of Nisibis ; one 
copy transcribed a.d. 790, another A.D. 840, and others which 
appear more ancient. Of Ephraem Syrus, — many sermons, me- 
trical discourses, and hymns; among which are several things 
not comprised in Assemani’s edition of his works — for example, 
his tract against Julian, supposed to have been lost : one of these 
manuscripts is dated a.d. 519, or about 150 years after the death 
of the author ; others appear to be still more ancient. 

Of Fathers at the end of the fourth century and the commence- 
ment of the fifth, — nearly all t,he works o^John Chrysostom, in 
manuscripts of great antiquity; one copy of the Homilies on 
St. Matthew is dated a.d. 557, about 150 years after his death; 
another copy, without date, of the same Homilies appears to be 
about a hundred years earlier. Several treatises of Proclus, his 
successor on the patriarchal throne of Constantinople. The 
' Historia Lausiaca’ of Palladius ; also the account of the Egyptian 
monks by Evagrius Ponticus, with other of. his works; a short 
treatise on heresies by Epiphpnius, written a.d. 562, less than 
* 160 years afier his decease, together with extracts from his other 
works. Almost all the works of Cyril of Alexandria, of very great 
antiquity; among which we would specify the treatise on Adora- 
tion in Spirit and Truth, transcribed a.d. 553, about 1 10 years 
after his death ; his commentary on St. Luke, in two volumes, of 
which the original Greek is lost, excepting a very few passages 
preserved in the catenae on St. Luke. Some of Cyril’s works 
were translated into Aramaic during his life-time, by Rabulas, 
who was then bishop of Edessa. 

In the beginning of the sixth century, a work of Timotheus, 
patriarch df ‘Alexandra, against the Council of Chalcedon, tran- 
scribed a.d. 562 — 25 years after his death ; various letters of his 
successors, Theodosius and Theodorus ; numerous writings of 
Severus (Patriarch of Antioch), among which wp would specify 

a volume 
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a volume of sermons, transcribed a.d. 569, or only about thirty 
years after his death : many of his works were translated into 
Syriac during his life-time, in the year 528, at Edessa, by Paul, 
bishop of Callinieum. Of these writers of the sixth century no- 
thing more is preserved to us in the Greek than the titles of their 
works, and not even the whole of these. This arises probably 
from their having been diligently suppressed by the emperor and 
the opposite party, by whom they had been condemned : they are, 
however, most important for throwing light upon the history of 
the first half of the sixth century, more especially on several im- 
portant events consequent upon the Council of Chalcedon, con- 
cerning which we have little more at present than the statement 
of one party. 

For ecclesiastical history we have fn this collection — besides 
the five first books of Eusebius’ ‘Ecclesiastical Histdry, and his 
Martyrs of Palestine — a contemporary Ecclesiastical History, by 
John, bishop of Ephesus, from the year a.d. 571 to 583 (this 
manuscript must have been transcribed about the same time 
’as the last event it records) ; two imperfect Ecclesiastical 
Chronicles; a considerable collection of Martyrologies, Lives 
of Saints, Fathers, and eminent Bishops; which* may supply 
much matter hitherto unknown. • In general theology there arc 
several anonymous treatises on Christianity, and works against 
various heresies, together with some volumes of miscellaneous 
sermons. 

Of Ascetic writers, — numerous treatises of Ammonius, Maca- 
rius, Evagrius, Esaias, &C. See. 

Of original S)*iac authors, besides Ephraem, above spoken of, 
there ard found among these manuscripts, — works of Mar Isaac, 
presbyter of Antioch ; numerous writings of Mar Ja<;ob, bishop of 
Serug, or Batna? — among which one volume of sermons is said to* 
have been purchased a.d. 653, little more than 130 )ears subse- 
quently to his death, and probably was written much earlier; 
various works of Philoxenus, bishdj? of Mabug, one volume of 
which is dated a.d. 569, or less than fifty years after his death; 
the treatise of Peter, bishop of Antioch, against Damian; 
several works of Mar Jacob, bishop of Edessa, and amongst 
these his valuable recension of the books of the Old and the 
New Testament; according to the Peshito version and that of 
Thomas of Heraclea. We might have added many other Syriac 
authors. 

To the above short list of writers purely theological, we should 
not omit to subjoin the categories of Aristotle, translated into 
Syriac by Sergius of Rhcsinp, in the sixth century ; commen- 

f 2 taries 
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taries on Aristotle b y Probus and Severus bishop of Kenneserin ; 
and a Syriac translation of Galen de Simplicibus. These manu- 
scripts are of great antiquity, and touch upon the times at which 
the translations were made. 

In closing a very brief notice of this collection, we cannot re- 
frain from ‘Congratulating the learned of Europe generally that 
these manuscripts have been rescued from perishing in a vault in 
the desert of Africa ; and we shall perhaps be forgiven for in- 
dulging in a little national pride when we rejoice that they are de- 
posited in the British Museum. We are, however, constrained at 
the same time to confess that this our joy is much sobered down 
by the apprehension that these valuable works, although now safe 
hom the clanger of deitruction, will still lie upon our shelves in 
almost as gteat neglect as'they did in the oil-cellar of the monas- 
tery. There are but few Oriental scholars in England ; and 
among those few the Syriac has found hardly any attention. The 
number of persons at present competent to make any use of this 
matchless collection is very limited, and even of those who may 
be competent, one is too far removed to be able to avail himself 
of it, a second too much pressed by other duties. Neither can we 
foresee any jflospect of young scholars rising up to whom wc may 
look forward as future exploiers of this extensive mine. The 
mercantile spirit pervades even our literary pursuits, and that is 
most studied which seems most likely to turn out to some material 
advantage, not that which most tends to intellectual profit. We 
have some Hebrew scholars : there are Hebrew professorships in 
both the universities; that in Oxford is well endowed. We have 
a few indifferent Arabic students ; there are also chairs for Arabic, 
indifferently endowed, in both universities. The foundation of the 
Sanscrit Chair and scholarships in Oxford has alieady engaged 
* several in the study of that language ; and the additional facilities 
afforded to obtain the means of wealth and distinction in India, by 
the knowledge of the Persian, have produced several eminent 
Persian scholars. But the Syriac, a language which by every asso- 
ciation would seem to call for our sympathies more than any other, 
hardly excepting the Hebrew itself, has hitherto been in this 
country almost entirely neglected. There are no lectures read in 
this language in the university of London. There is no professor- 
ship of Syriac in Oxford or Cambridge ; and tfhile no less than 
three new theological chairs have been lately established in Ox- 
ford, the Syriac language, which would afford more light than 
any other for the critical explanation of the text of the New Testa- 
ment — perhaps of the Old Testament also — which contains much 
patristical theology and vast materials for ecclesiastical history that 

cannot 
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cannot be elsewhere obtained, has been left without a professor, 
and consequently, perhaps, without a student. The Syriac Thco- 
phania of Eusebius and the Epistles of Ignatius are the only works 
in that language, with the exception of the whole or parts of the 
Scripture, which, so far as our knowledge goes, have been pub- 
lished in this country. The glory of such Syriac literature as 
was brought to England by Huntington was takerf from us by 
foreigners, who transcribed and published the valuable history of 
Gregory Bar Hebraeus from the manuscripts in the Bodleian. 

These are melancholy recollections ; and our anticipations are 
shaded with their tints. But still we are pleased and proud that 
the Government and the Museum have done their duty as re- 
spected the Treasure of the Desert. 


Art. III. — Days and Nights of Salmon- Fishing in the Tweed, 
with a short Account of the Natural History and Habits of the 
Salmon , Instructions to Sportsmen, Anecdotes, Sfc. By Wil- 
liam Scrope, Esq., F L.S , Author of * The Art of Deer- 
Stalking.’ London, royal 8vo. (with numerous engravings). 

1843. * 

TX7E have heard it predicted that the taste for Scotch sport, 
which has become a passion in England, would, like other 
passions, be of short endurance. We do not think so. Until the 
madness of our, neighbours, or our own, provide the youth of 
England with tjje excitement of real war, that mimic warfare 
seems likely to keep their nerves strung and their hands fit for 
action. 

It is not only that Clubland is left desolate a£ the l*2th of. 
A ugust approaches ; that Parliament is prorogued or deserted; 
that northern steamers and railways for weeks are crowded with 
sportsmen and their apparatus of# sport; that during autumn 
more glimpses of the fashionable world are to be seen in the 
streets of Inverness than in St. James’s Street : there are certain 
other indications not to be mistaken. Several accidents have of 
late thrown a number of Highland estates into the market, and 
these have been for the most part acquired by Englishmen of 
fortune, men who have grown to love the scene of their youthful 
sport only less than the green fields of their Southern homes. The 
new proprietors have established their summer ‘ shealings ’ in 
some of the remotest fastnesses of the hills, willing to see their 
sons grow up jji the same hardy habits of Highland life which 
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they themselves have acquired ; and having no fear lest their 
daughters should lose in delicacy and grace by setting their feet 
on the heather and breathing the sweet mountain air. 

These are not symptoms of an ephemeral passion. But we 
trust still more to the actual fascination of the Scotch sports, and 
their adaptation to the national character of Englishmen. It 
is true, the taste for picturesque scenery — one of the causes of 
the tide setting northward — is of comparatively recent date. 
We doubt if the ancients — at least the old Romans — could appre- 
ciate any beauty of scenery beyond the clear fountain with its 
margin of turf, shaded from the mid-day heat by the umbrage- 
ous plane. Virgil indeed, when scorched by the Neapolitan sun, 
loved to fancy himself in the cool glens of Hcomus and under the 
shade of mightiest boughs. Horace decidedly preferred the 
4 burn-side,’ if it was not the doll of a still smaller rivulet, which 
he has sung in lines of untranslateable beauty : — 

Qud pinus ingens albaque populus 
Umbram hospitalem consooiare amant 
Ramis, et obliquo laborat 

Lympha fugax trepidare rivo; — 

but he looked to Soracte only as a weather-glass. No Roman 
poet viewed the Apennines as more than a scene of rocky horrors, 
or thought of the Alps but as a region of ever-during snow. 
It is not quite a century and a half since a cultivated and re- 
fined English clergyman appealed to the sympathy of liis friends 
for being condemned to a living death — a benefice among the 
dreadful wilds of Derbyshire ! Some people, some whole nations 
seem incapable of the taste. We doubt if the frenchman — the 
Frenchman proper — has ever really experieneqd the awful plea- 
sure of mountain solitude. 

But whatever theory may be" made, of the taste for the pic- 
turesque requiring education, it required no schooling to make the 
Englishman enjoy the wild free sport of the Scotch mountains, 
when it was opened to him. <His previous habits had fitted him 
for its toil ; his previous sport had given him some foretaste of its 
excitement. Every English boy bred in the country is a hunter. 
He who as a boy was one of the Eton ‘ eleven,’ and pulled an 
oar in the Christ Church eight-oar, had ensured a firm foot and 
good 4 wind.* He needed but a little practice to .make him enter 
into all the energetic scenes of Highland sport with the vigorous 
joy of a young native. * For him too, by and bye, there was just 
enough of hardship and danger to give some feeling of adventure, 
and fatigue enough to make rest delightful. It was the perfection 
of physical existence. The young knight setting put in quest of 

adventures, 
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adventures, never felt more confident in his prowess than the 
deer-stalker with his rifle on his arm as he climbs the breezy 
heights of Ben-y-gloe, and prepares for a day of exertion, sus- 
tained by the intense interest of the noble sport. And who shall 
say such pursuits are without their effect on the mind ? If, as 
we love to think, the gentleman of England stands well nigh 
first in the scale, he owes much of his superiority to that education 
of the body which men of rank in other countries rarely enjoy. 
He becomes hardy in person, and his mind acquires manliness 
with it. He trusts to his own eye and his good hand, and his 
spirit acquires the same independence. He communes with 
nature, and learns to live alone, and he is not the worse member 
of society for being able to do so. 

Holding this opinion of the importance of the prevailing taste, 
let it not be thought unworthy of our gravity to devote* a few pages 
to illustrate it. 

Many of the southern counties of Scotland have a great extent 
of moor and lull, well peopled with game. In Dumfriesshire and 
Galloway, Ayrshire, Lanarkshire, as well as in the ancient Ro^al 
forest — ‘ The Forest’ par excellence of Scotland, now Selkirkshire 
— once full of red-deer, as now teeming with white-faced sheep — 
and on the high grtmnds of the other border counties, the red 
grouse is tolcraflly abundant, and the black-game in much greater 
number than in the wilder ranges of the northern Highlands ; so 
that a good gun in the beginning of the season may bring to the 
bag twenty or thirty brace of black-game in a fair day, including 
hens, which are not there held sacred. But over that southern 
division of Scotland the game gets early wild and unapproachable; 
there is* no deer nor ptarmigan; and there is not on the whole 
such certainly of continued sporty as to induce many devotees to 
hire the right of shooting there. Passing over for the present tho 
fine salmon-fishing of Tweed, we may say that the real sporting- 
ground of Scotland lies beyond the two Friths and the wall of 
Antoninus ; and, with the exception of the agricultural shire of 
Fife, there are none of the counties beyond that line in which the 
game and right of shooting are not now objects of considerable 
pecuniary value. 

We have had access to some details that have been lately 
collected regarding the tracts let as shootings in several of those 
counties, from which we propose to condense for the benefit of 
our readers a little of the statistics of Scotch sport. Without 
pretending to minute accuracy, we believe our information may 
be generally relied on ; and wc trust it may not be imputed to 
undue egotism if we dwell at times upon matters not purely statis- 
tical, 
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tical, in passing through scenes always dear to us, and to which 
distance now lends all its enchantment. 

Of Stirlingshire and Dumbarton we have the scantiest informa- 
tion. In the former county, grouse-shooting extending over 5000 
acres is let for 40/., and another range containing 3400 acres for 
30/. a year ; while a fine range, including the whole of Ben Lo- 
mond, the territory of the Duke of Montrose, is for the most part 
in hiS'Grace’s own occupation. As for Dumbarton, we believe 
the lord of the Lercnox does not let his shootings ; at least we 
have learnt nothing of rented shootings in that county. The 
shooting of Arran, which abounds in grouse and black-game, is 
entirely in the hands of the Duke of Hamilton, who rents the 
game of the small fragment of that picturesque island that does 
not belong to himself. 

In Argyllshire also, the great shootings arc mostly in the hands 
of the proprietors, but we have found a few shootings that are m 
use to be let in this county at the following rents : — 

Boverv, 4000 acres . . . Rent £120 

Dalmaliy, 8 miles by 4 . . . .150 

Lochawe-side, 4000 acres ... 50 

Tyndrum, 2 to 3 miles square ... 50 

In all these, the rents obtained from the shooting are over and 
above the agricultural and pastoral rent. No difference is made 
in the mode of culture or pasture on account of game or sport. 
But in the northern district of the mainland of this great county, 
which is more than 100 miles in length, a range of 35,000 acres 
is devoted to deer-forest by the Marquis of Breadalbane, and 
nearly as much by Mr. Campbell of Monzie, who give up all 
pasture rent, and in a great degree the common sport of 'grouse- 
shooting, for the sake of the depr, an animal that will not live 
with sheep anil shepherds’ dogs, and which must not be disturbed 
by the frequent crossing of the grouse-shooter 

Perthshire, the greatest oi the Highland counties, is also the 
greatest in amount of rent derived from shootings, notwithstand- 
ing the vast territories reserved for the great lords of the soil. In 
the southern part of the county. Lord Willoughby has a small 
deer-forest, where Prince Albert found more stags than there 
were in the days of Fitz- James ; and in the north a large tract is 
devoted to the same purpose by Lord Breadalbane, besides 
leaving abundance of grouse -ground. The Marquis’s territory 
under deer fc afld (mixed) grouse and sheep in this county is 
reckoned to extend to 1 53,000 acres, and to be worth 4085/. of 
yearly game rent. After these and numerous other deductions of 
moors and forests not let, the extent of acres lef for grouse- 

shooting 
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shooting has been computed at 534,400, and the annual rent pro- 
duced at 10,957/-* 

In Perthshire, therefore, the rate seems to be, on an average, 
50 acres for one pound of rent. But it must be kept in view that 
the game-rent is in addition to the pasture-rent, and moreover, in 
almost all cases the tenants of the soil benefit greatly by the ex- 
penditure of the sportsmen tenants of their glens. Additional 
accommodation *s required beyond the shooting ‘ bothy extra 
servants, ' gillies,’ baggage-horses, shooting •ponies, to be furnished 
and fed. The goodwife cannot supply enough from her dairy 
and poultry-yard. The very meal and straw for the dogs, and 
horse corn, are all derived from the same quarter — and all to be 
paid for. It is remarked that small Highland farmers pay a good 
portion of their Martinmas rents in Jftnghsh sovereigns, instead 
of the dear, dirty notes of their own banks. 

In Angus, the great lords of the Grampian glens, the Ogilvies 
and Lord Panmure, do not let their shootings, but are contented 
with such sport for themselves and their friends as can be com- 
bined with sheep-pasturing. 

Aberdeenshire contains not only the highest mountain in Bri- 


* The details may he yitereslmg to some of our readers : — 


• 

Name of Shooting. 

Extent. 

in 

Acres. 

• 

Game 

Rent. 

j Name of Shooting 

j 

E * tent Lame 

Acres. j 1 ^ 

Blair Forest 

F illar and Tarft .... 
Olen Brudtr . . ... . 

Dalnaspidaland Mealnaletti u-li 
Aldvoulme and Climes . 

Olenfernntft .••••• 

D.ilnncardoch, &&..?. 
Kyraehan and Glenrrombie . 

Loch Valligau 

Strathtummell and Bohespec. 

Jjiighwood 

Strowan Point ..... 

Loclt Ordie 

Grandtiilly 

Logiclmond 

lliiuim, See 

Slioagarbli 

Mount Alexander .... 

Balnaguard 

Auchlei kB, &c 

Trinatour 

Crossmount and Gnrthllbnitt > 
House ..... ) 

Glenquaich 

Kinloch 

Kdradour ...... 

Kilhelmaaie with Slick, See. . 
Foss House, Sec. . . . 

Slieahinein, belonging to Sir > 
R. Menzies . . . . J 

Thidtanlich. See. .... 

Banff . . . v . . . 

60,000 

20,000 

12,000 

16,000 

8,000 

10,000 

7.000 
7,000 

5.000 
4,<>00 

4.000 

2.000 

4.000 
16,000 

14.000 

7.000 

60.000 

4.000 

4.000 

8.000 

4.000 
| 8,000 

6.000 

4.000 

3.000 

4.000 

6.000 
60,000 

5.000 

4.000 

3.000 

£ 

2000 
660 
300 
360 
15) 
150 
K’0 
105 
90 ' 
80 
70 
25 
80 
400 
200 
150 
700 
60 
100 
150 
100 

300 

200 

100 

40 

180 

200 

800 

101) 
50 
. 50 

Tullvmurdocli 

Glciuvon and Meggernay 

Bunskehl and Bo’ranmcli . . 

P mcostle 

' Tu 11> melt 

Baledmund and llalnnkeilly . 
Kiudroggan, Deruancan^iml ^ 

Lude anti Shierglass . . . 

1 Chesthill 

' Glengyle 

' Glenalmond .... 
i tfhirrynuichloch and Coyunchan 

Dalguise 

Ardvoirlich ...... 

Glenbuckie and Stronvanr . 
Locli Gary, K inloch, and Dal- ) 
chosme .... 5 

Inucrchaddau 

| Glcnturnt ...... 

Oclitertyre 

i Donavourd 

Aberuchill ...... 

Lochoarnside 

Loch Katrine Side .... 

Fowl is Wester 

E.ister 

Abergoldic and Glenlednaig . 

1,000 

20.000 

2,000 

1,000 

10,000 

2.500 

3.000 

1.000 
10,000 

6,000 

3.000 

4.000 

4.000 

5.000 

4.000 

1.000 

5.000 

10.000 

3,400 

3.000 

5.500 

4.500 
1,600 

3.000 

5.000 

10.000 

3.000 

1.000 

1.500 

2.500 
14,000 

£ 

10 

150 

80 

20 

80 

35 

80 

25 

1JH) 

100 

70 

50 

80 

70 

50 

20 

100 

150 

150 

80 

250 

100 

50 

90 

130 

220 

150 

30 

25 

42 

300 


• tain, 
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tain, but, if we take in a small border of Perthshire, by far the 
most considerable Alpine range From Dee to Spey, from Blair 
to Ballater, a good day’s journey in any direction, may be said to 
form a continued hunting-ground of the highest quality for sport. 
The Spey and Dee, even so high up in their course, give fair 
salmon-fishing. The streams which feed them, and the moun- 
tain lochs, are full of trout, which afford good sport to the 
angler, and are delicate on the table, though unsightly to look 
at. In a June evening at the east end of Loch Tilt, we have 
taken trout as fast as we could throw for an hour together 
(stans * lapide ’ in uno) sometimes two at a time, small mossy 
trout with unshapely heads. Loch-nan- Ean — a high moun- 
tain tarn in the wilds of Invcrcauld — has a better kind of trout, 
which the natives choose to call char. It is readily taken with 
fly, and is found of good size. We have eaten them at the inn 
of Spittal of Glenshee of a pound weight and red in the flesh, 
and (after a walk from Braemar) they required no sauce to make 
us pronounce them delicious. On the other declivity of this 
range, the Don rises, which for forty miles of its course gives the 
finest trout-fishing we know in Scotland. It is less rocky and 
impetuous than the Dee. Its banks are richer, and its alternate 
pool and gravelly stream arc to the very heart’s content of an 
angler. Time was when we have fished the Don from the * Cock 
Brig of Alergue/ where the old military road crosses, all the way 
down under the ruined towers of Kildrutnmy, to where the an- 
cient Culdees placed their monastery on the banks of that sweet 
stream among the rich meadows of Monymusk. Our way was 
more in the river bed than on any road, and it w?s superb sport. 
The fishing-basket each day was several times cmptied v of the 
smaller trout, and was frequently brought home filled at night 
with not one of less than a pound weight, some running to three 
pounds. The outskirts oT all that wild range we have described 
are perhaps on the whole the best grouse-shooting in Scotland. 
Lord Elcho lately shot more ‘grouse there in one day than was 
ever done by one gun before; though we have heard that Mr. 
Campbell of Monzie has since, in a comparatively narrow beat, 
far exceeded that number — a feat which we should like to have 
recorded more accurately. As you penetrate deeper into the 
fastnesses you get among the great deer-glens of Mar and Athol ; 
and, threading the streams to their heads, you find yourself rapidly 
leaving first gFdss, then hteather, and lastly the lichen vegetation, 
where the tops of Ben Macdhui and Cairn Gorm present nothing 
to the foot or the eye but the debris of red granite. That is the 
haunt of ptarmigan. The Highlander tells you »lhey live on 
stones ; and it is true their crops are found to contain a quantity 
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of pebbles, necessary for triturating the tough moss and Alpine 
plants that form their food. 

It is long ago, but not the less fresh in our memory, when we 
first penetrated these mountains from the north, that is, the Spey 
side. It was a September morning that we rode our pony (hight 
Glenelg from the country of his breeding) to the highest farm- 
house in Abernethy, where we left him to wait our return. Two 
active lads, sons of the tenant, were delighted to accompany 
us, and we were on our march when the day was still early. In 
those days, the lower part of the glen of Nethy was too rank 
heather for grouse ; and for miles we passed over, scarcely letting 
our dogs hunt it. Towards evening we fell among several good 
coveys, and had abundance of sport, and more than the gillies 
liked to carry, before we struck the paters that run to the Awn. 
But our object was other game, and we were glad to find our- 
selves getting among the ptarmigan as night fell. A council 
was held to deliberate where we should sleep. We ourselves 
inclined for the Clach-ean, the shelter-stone on the rocky bank 
of Loch Awn. But it was easy to see our proposal was most dis- 
tasteful to the natives. It is well enough known that the shelter- 
stone is under the peculiar charge of the fairy people of Glen 
Awn, who are pretty hospitable jvhen a shepherd or deer-stalker 
is driven IherS by stress of weather, but will not tolerate any 
wanton attempt to encroach upon their protection. We have 
since that time passed a night there. But then, the cautious 
councils prevailed, and our party turned a little eastward, and 
made, as it got quite dark, a shealing which the shepherds of 
Glen Awn use*for a few months in summer, situated almost at 
the highest * forking’ of Awn, and, so far as we know, the highest 
inhabited house that night in Britain. It was a hut of green 
sod, with a roof of thin black turf. The walls were not above 
three feet high, and one required to enter as you do into the 
galleries of the pyramids. Having crept in, we were heartily 
welcomed by the shepherds, and after eating our supper together 
(to which they contributed a piece of ‘ mutton * marvellously like 
venison), and when wc had reconciled their thin active dogs to our 
tired pointers having a share of the heather in the corner, we lay 
down in our plaids round the fire of bog- fir and heather- roots, 
which smouldered in the midst of the hovel. The weather had 
changed in the course of the night, and one of our party awoke 
with a feeling of intense cold. He trinfmed the *firtJ, and threw 
upon it a bundle of wet heather, which produced at first only 
smoke. He had thrust his feet towards the fire, and was again 
asleep, when we were aroused by a shout of f fire,’ and found, on 
springing up, the roof of tile bothy in a light blaze, caught from 
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the heather thrown on the fire blazing up as it dried. To rush 
out was the first impulse. It was snowing, and the roof was co- 
vered with a thin coat of snow, which had no effect in checking 
the fire. The burn ran close by, and with our bonnets we laved 
up water on the low roof, and soon got the fire extinguished, but 
at the expense of leaving a little lake to fill the place so lately 
occupied by our beds. This was uncomfortable enough, and as 
we sat under the roof, which still sheltered us from the snow, 
longing for daylight, we formed certain vows against being caught 
bivouacking again on the ‘ burn of the Carouries.’ The night 
had an end, and we sallied out prepared to yield to fate and the 
weather, and to make for the low country ; when the snow sud- 
denly ceased falling. The sun, not yet risen above our horizon, 
began to tinge with rose the white cairn of Cairngorm. Then 
top after top caught the glow, till the whole mountains round 
shone in glorious light. Coming from that dark smoky cabin, 
the change was magical. It was perfectly still : even on the 
highest cliffs there was not a breath. As we walked forward, the 
ptarmigan crowed and rose at our feet. Taking up our dogs, we 
began shooting, and had several hours of very fine sport. The 
birds when found were generally down on the white moss be- 
side the little streams that intersect it; bu* on being flushed, 
they took short flights and lighted on the steep carries , often 
within sight, so that ' marking’ was of as much importance as in 
a day of Norfolk partridge- shooting. In that our ' henchmen’ 
excelled, and also in directing our approaches to the game when 
marked. It would be a nervous sort of climbing in other cir- 
cumstances, but with the game before him, a may thinks little of 
the danger, and really incurs less from not thinking. Before the 
weather changed, which it did atjnid-day, our bag was well filled. 
We have seetf many a fine day lound the black rocks of Loch 
Awn and on the side of Cairngorm ; but that morning rests 
brightest in our memory. 

The Earl of Seaficld’s shootmgs which are let — partly in In- 
verness-shire, but chiefly in Moray and Banff shires — are about 
245,000 acres in extent, at rents which seem to a\ erage 1 1. for a 
hundred acres, varying from one-half to two-thirds of the grazing- 
rent of the same ground. 

In Inverness-shire it has been found impossible to obtain any 
tolerably accurate statement of the extent of the shootings let. 
The whole *re*it derived from shootings in this large county is 
about 9000/., exclusive however of the portion of rent which may 
be called the grazing-rent of deer-forests, that is, what could be 
obtained for the ground for sheep-pasture. The, smallness of 
produce from this favourite county Is in some degree accounted 
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for, by several large properties, which were formerly rented for 
shooting, having been lately purchased by sportsmen, who now 
keep the game for their own use. Lord Lovat and several of the 
old proprietors also have large districts in their own occupation. 

As the traveller journeys northward by the great Highland 
road, and, arriving on the banks of the Spey, turns to trace down 
for many miles its magnificent valley, he has on h*is right hand 
the grand range of the Cairngorms, for which the light of the 
morning or evening sun reflected from thoir bare scalps of red 
granite has obtained from the Badenoch shepherd the name of 
the Mona Ruadh (Red Mountains) ; while, to distinguish them, 
he calls the range on the opposite or north side of the valley, 
the Mona Liadk, or grey mountains. These last are not much 
seen from the road, except where thejy throw out into the valley 
the prominent heights of * Craig-dhu/ once the battle-cry of the 
sept of Macpherson, and 4 Craigellachie,’ whose name gave the 
old slogan of the Grants. Behind these, rises the wild high 
range of the Mona Liadh, where the streams collect that feed the 
river Findhorn. It is a desolate dreary region, intersected by one 
or tvvo green glens, fringed with dwarf birch and juniper, and 
studded thick with the ‘ black towns,’ as the little clusters of turf 
hovels are denominated, whem is seen the ancient mode of life 
and crowded population now banished from most of the Scotch 
glens. The lord of all this country is the chief of Macintosh, 
whose forefathers, 4 Captains of Clanchattan,’ used to draw a for- 
midable band of followers from those glens now so quiet. It was 
into those fastnesses the unbroken and frowning body of the 
Highland army retreated after the defeat of Culloden ; and they 
retreated unmolested. It was not ground for Hanoverian horse 
or Lowland foot to give them yiuch annoyance. For long after 
the Rebellion, the tract was hardly visited but by the shepherds, 
and now and then a deer- stalker from Kingusie. Grouse were 
not worth killing, if the poor Highlander had had the skill and 
the apparatus for their slaughter. Even after grouse-shooting 
had become somewhat fashionable, the Mona Liadh was neg- 
lected. No road led into its wild solitudes, and it was set down 
in men’s minds as the interior of Africa in the old maps, where 
Strange monsters and naked savages are painted to represent the 
untrodden desert. The first sportsman who penetrated the dis- 
trict was an adventurous officer quartered at Fort George some 
thirty years ago. He was hardy, and*could pfttmp with the 
shepherd’s fare and mode of life; he found grouse in abundance, 
fine streams, and several lakes full of tiout; roe, and a fair 
sprinkling of red deer, notwithstanding the constant molestation 
of shepherds and sheep-dogs; and he secured the exclusive sport 

• of 
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of the whole territory, said to be 40,000 acres, for 20/. a-year. 
Times are changed in the Mona Liadh. A good road now leads 
up to the door of a comfortable shooting-box ; the lease has just 
expired, and the ' Laird ’ proposes to divide the ground, and build 
another lodge five miles farther up ; and as there is range for six 
or eight guns, he may expect 500 1, or 600/. per annum for the 
shooting. 

Passing red deer are met with on all the higher ranges of this 
county. But it is chiefly on the estates of Lord Lovat, Sir G. M. 
Grant, and Cluny, the chieftain of Macpherson, that large dis- 
tricts are cleared of sheep and devoted exclusively to deer. Where 
these deer-fo-ests are let, the tenant of course pays the rent of 
the land as pasture, as well as the shooting-rent. The landlord 
benefits by an increased yent ; the natives of the glens have no 
reason to complain ; so far from this practice tending to dispeople 
the country, the very opposite is the case. Glenfeslrie, a fine 
valley of a tributary of the Spey, was until a few years ago occu- 
pied as a sheep-farm ; and an arable farm of one hundred acres 
round the house of lnvereshie being laid down in pasture for 
wintering the sheep, three shepherds and a boy were all the 
servants then required, with the addition of a few hands at sheep - 
shearing. It is now let as a deer-forest. * The tenant of the 
forest employs seven keepers on yearly wages' four watchers 
during the shooting-season ; and an average of about a dozen 
‘gillies.’ When the last tenant, Mr. Ellice, rented the forest, as 
many as twenty-six gillies have started on one morning from 
lnvereshie — two attending each sportsman. The tenant and his 
guests require a number of pomes, which are fiurnished by the 
neighbouring farmers. The arable land, instead of being"kept m 
permanent pasture, is regularly^ cultivated, employing the esta- 
blishment of servants and cattle required for such a farm. Ano- 
ther tract of Sir G. M. Grant’s (the ancient forest of Gawick) is 
now again brought under deer, and let in the same manner. 

Cluny Macplierson’s deer- forest, and a large range of grouse- 
ground, are let to the Marquis of Abercorn, who has 40,000 
acres, freed of sheep and kept for deer only. He has established 
his summer lodge on the lovely banks of Lochlaggan ; and it 
may be readily imagined what advantage is derived to a Highland 
glen from such an establishment. In that and many other in- 
stances, the occupant of the shootings, though only a tenant, 
becomes attached to the*place, and either secures a long lease or 
makes it the interest of his landlord to keep him : thus Ending 
the evil which sometimes results from an ephemeral occupancy, 
and bringing the gentry of the lodge and the people of the glen 
to regard each other as old friends ancl permanent neighbours. 

Lord 
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Lord Lovatdocs not let his deer-forest of Strathfarar and Strath - 
glas. It is rather nairow, but in some places of exquisite beauty. 

From the best information we have been able to obtain, the 
shootings usually let in Ross-sliire produce about 4000/. a-year. 

In Sutherland, which, with the exception of one or two estates 
of moderate size, is the property of the Duke of Sutherland, wc 
have not heard of any shootings being let. 

In Caithness 'moors are let only for grouse-shooting, producing 
an average rent of about 1700/. a-year. Thg re are no deer-forests. 

It is to the varied sports afforded by this wide region of moor 
and mountain, lake and river, that wc would now introduce such 
of our southern readers as do not scorn our gentle guidance. 

First in rank is the royal sport — the noblest of hill-craft — the 
ehace of the red-deer. To illustrate the art of deer-stalking, Mr 
Serope has devoted his skill as an artist, and his knowledge and 
experience as a veteran sportsman. We have eifdeavoured to do 
justice to his work on that subject in a former Number (Quart. 
Ren., vol. lxiii. p. 73). lie has painted deer-stalking as he enjoyed 
it in the Duke of Atliol’s forest — and in every page we recognise 
the hand of a thoroughbred and most gallant sportsman. The only 
delect is that Mr. Scrope’s pioceedings have usually been on the 
grandest scale — conducted with # all the appliances of a piincely 
establishincnt-*-no end of retainers of all classes at his disposal. 
Accoidingly it could be but on lare occasions that he was able to 
exert in perfection the powers of tact and personal endurance of 
which some of his chapters prove him to be possessed. We are 
confident he would have enjoyed the spoil still more than he did, 
had he been compelled to trust more exclusively to his own good 
eye ami sinew r s. In truth, the supenority of deer-stalking over other 
sports lies in its calling forth and putting to the test the highest 
qualifications of a sportsman. *To hope to succeed in it, a irnyi 
must be of good constitution, patient of toil, cold, hunger, and all 
hardship, and not to be discouraged by ill success. He must be 
active and quick of foot ; he mu%t have a keen eye and steady 
hand, and unshaken nerves; but, bringing all these preliminary 
qualifications, the young deer-stalker must still further learn to 
know the nature of the ground and the habits of the animal : he 
is to contend against the lord of the mountain. The red-deer is 
unmatched in strength, and speed, and endurance ; he is very 
watchful ; his sight is perfect ; his hearing perfect ; his sense of 
smell so acute that it detects the taint «f a human enemy on the 
wind at the distance of miles. It is against these qualities and 
instincts, in a region best suited for their display, the deer-stalker 
has to matclj himself; and it is no inglorious triumph for human 
leason if he has the superibrity. We think the individual excr- 
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tion, the perseverance and sagacity, necessary for success when 
the devotee goes forth, single-handed, are well shown in a few 
pages from a journal of a sportsman to which we have had 
access. We have used the liberty of abridging it, but have 
neither added nor altered anything of the sense, and can vouch 
for its 'being literally and wholly true. At the time of the ad- 
ventures described, the writer was a very young man, fresh from 
a London life ; but he was ‘ come of a good kind/ and took to the 
rough doings of the mountain life with that hearty enthusiasm and 
resolution not to be beat, which we love to think characteristic of 
Englishmen : — 

‘ Sunday.- This evening, Malcolm, the shepherd of the shcaling at 
the foot of Benmore, returning from church, reported his having crossed 
in the hill a track of a hart of extraordinary size. He guessed it must 
be “the muckle stag of Beiimore,” an animal that was seldom seen, but 
had long been the talk and marvel of the shepherds for its wonderful size 
and cunning. They love the marvellous, and m their report “ the muckle 
stag” bore a charmed life; he was unapproachable and invulnerable. I 
had heard of him too ; and having taken my informations, resolved to 
adventure to break the charm, though it should cost me a day or two. 

‘ Monday . — This morning’s sunrise saw me with my rifle, Donald 
carrying my double barrel, and Bran, on uur way up the glen to the 
sheahng at the foot of Benmore. Dou aid is a smalFwiry old Highlander, 
somewhat sleepy in appearance, except when game *is in sight, but 
whose whole figure changes when a deer comes in view. I must con- 
fess, however, he had no heart for this expedition. He is not addicted 
to superfluous conversation, but I heard him mutter something of a 
“ feckless errand — as good deer nearer hame.” Bran is a favourite : 
he is a sort of lurcher — a cross between a high-bred Highland stag- 
hound and a bloodhound; not extremely fast, but 'untiring, and of 
courage to face anything on four legs— already the' victor in many a 
bloody tussle with hart and fox. We held generally up the glen, but 
turning and crossing to seek every likely come and burn on both sides. 

I shot a wild cat, stealing home to its cairn in the early morning ; and 
we several times in the day came on deer, but they were hinds with 
their calves, and I was bent on higher game. As night fell, we turned 
down to the shealing rather disheartened ; but the ohepherd cheered me 
by assuring me the hart was still in that district, and describing his track, 
which he said was like that of a good heifer. Our spirits were quite le- 
stored by a meal of fresh-caught trout, oat-cake and milk, with a modicum 
of whisky, which certainly was of unusual flavour and potency. 

‘ Tuesday . — We were off again by daybreak. I must pass several 
minor adventures, but one cannot be neglected. Malcolm went with 
us'to show whfcre* be had last seen the track. As we crossed a long 
reach of black and broken ground, the first ascent from the valley, two 
golden eagles rose out of a hollow at some distance. Their flight was 
lazy and heavy, as if gorged with food, and on examining^the place we 
found the carcass of a sheep half-eaten, bne of Malcolm’s flock. He 
„ vowed 
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vowed vengeance ; and, merely giving us our route, returned for a spade 
to dig a place of hiding near enough the carcass to enable him to have 
a shot if the eagles should return. We held ori our way, and the 
greater part of the day without any luck to cheer ub, my resolution 
“ not to be beat** a good deal strengthened by the occasional grumbling 
of Donald. Towards afternoon, when we had tired ourselves with 
looking at every corrie in that side of the hill with our glasses, at length, 
in crossing a bare.and boggy piece of ground, Donald suddenly stopped, 
with a Gaelic exclamation, and pointed— and there to be sure was a full 
fresh foot-print, the largest mark of a deer cither of us had ever seen. 
There was no more grumbling. Both of us were instantly as much on 
the alert as when we started on our adventure. We traced the track as 
long as the ground would allow. Where we lost it, it seemed to point 
down the little hum which soon lost itself to our view in a gorge of 
bare rocks. We proceeded now very cautiously, and taking up our 
station on a concealed ledge of one of the rocks, began to search the 
valley below with our telescopes.. It was a large flat, strewed with huge 
slabs of stone, and surrounded on all sides but one with dark damp 
rocks. At the farther end were two black lochs, connected by a sluggish 
stream beside the larger loch, a bit of coarse grass and rushes, where 
we could distinguish a brood of wild ducks swimming in and out. It 
was difficult ground to see a deer, if lying ; and I had almost given up 
seeking, when Donald’s glass became motionless, and he gave a sort of 
grunt as he hitched on* his belly, without taking the glass from his eye. 
“ Ugh ! I’m thiriking yon’s him, sir . I’m seeing his horns.” I was at 
first incredulous. What he showed me close to the long grass I have 
mentioned, looked for all the world like some withered sticks ; but the 
doubt was short. While we gazed, he rose and commenced feeding ; 
and at last I saw the great hart of Benmore ! He was a long way off, 
perhaps a mile and a half, but in excellent ground for getting at him. 
Our plan was soBn made. I was to stalk him with the rifle, while 
Donald, with my gun and Bran, was to get round, out of sight, to the 
pass by which the deer was likely to leave the valley.. My task was 
apparently very easy. After getting down behind the rock, I had* 
scarcely to stoop my head, but to walk up within shot, so favourable 
was the ground and the wind. I walked cautiously, however, and slow, 
to give Donald time to reach the pass. • I was now within three hundred 
yards of him, when,wrl leant against a slab of stone, all hid below my 
eyes, I saw him give a sudden start, stop feeding, and look round sus- 
piciously. What a noble beast ! what a stretch of antler ! with a mane 
like a lion ! He stood ^or a minute or two, snuffing every breath. I 
could not guess the cause of his alarm ; it was not myself ; the light 
wind blew fair down from him upon me. I knew Donald would give 
him no inkling of his whereabouts. He presently began to move, and 
came at a slow trot directly towards me. My pulse beat high. Another 
hundred yards forward, and lie is mine ! But it was not so to be. He 
took the top of a steep bank which commanded my position, and he saw 
me in an instant, and was off, tit the speed of twenty miles an hour, to 
a pass wide from that where Donald was hid. While clattering up the 
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hill, scattering the loose stones behind him, two other stags joined him, 
who had evidently been put up by Donald, and had given the alarm to 
my quarry. It was then that his great size was conspicuous. I could 
see with my glass they were full-grown stags, and with good heads, but 
they looked like fallow-deer as they followed him up the crag. I sat 
down, disappointed for the moment ; and Donald soon joined me, much 
crestfallen, and cursing the stag in a curious variety of Gaelic oaths. 
Still it was something to have seen “ the muckle Btag,” and nil despe- 
randum was my motto. We had a long and weary walk to Malcolm’s 
sheahng ; and I was glad to get to my heather bed, after arranging that I 
should occupy the hut Malcolm had prepared near the dead sheep next 
morning. 

* Wednesday . — We were up an hour before daylight — and in a very 
dark morning, I sallied out with Malcolm to take my station for a 
shot at the eagles. Many a ^tumble and slip I made during our walk, 
but at last I was left alone fairly ensconced, and hidden m the hut, 
which gave me hardly room to stand, sit, or lie. My position was not 
very comfortable, and the air was nipping cold just before the break of 
day. It was still scarcely grey dawn when a bird, with a slow, flapping 
flight, passed the opening of my hut, and lighted out of sight, but near, 
for I heard him strike the ground ; and my heart beat faster. What was 
my disappointment when his low crowing croak announced the raven ! 
and presently he came in sight, hopping and walking suspiciously round 
the sheep, till, supposing the coast dear, and little’ wotting of the double- 
barrel, he hopped upon the carcase, and began with* his square cut- 
and-thrust beak to dig at the meat. Another raven soon joined him, 
and then two more, who, after a kind of parley, quite intelligible, though 
in an unknowm tongue, were admitted to their share of the banquet. 
I was watching their voracious meal with some interest, when suddenly 
they setup a croak of alarm, stopped feeding, and all turned their know- 
ing- looking eyes in one direction. At that moment I hearjj a sharp 
scream, but very distant. The black party heard it too, and instantly 
darted off, alighting again at a little distance. Next moment, a lushing 
*noise, and a large body passed close to me ; and the monarch of the 
clouds lighted at once on the sheep, with his broad breast not fifteen 
yards from me. He quietly folded up his wings, and, throwing back his 
magnificent head, looked round*at the ravens, as if wondering at their 
impudence in approaching his breakfast-table. 'They kept a respectful 
silence, and hopped a little farther off. The royal bird then turned his 
head in my direction, attracted by the change of the ground which he 
had just noticed in the dim morning light. His bright eye that instant 
caught mine as it glanced along the barrel, lie rose; as he rose I drew 
the trigger, and he fell quite dead half a dozen yards from the sheep. 
I followed Malcolm’s Erections, who had predicted that one eagle 
would be followed by a second, and remained quiet, in hopes that his 
mate was not within hearing of my shot. The morning was brighten- 
ing, and I had not waited many minutes when I saw the other eagle 
skimming low over the brow of the hill # towards me. She did not light 
at once. Her eye caught the change in the ground or the dead body of 
* her 
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her mate, and she wheeled up into the air. I thought her lost to me, 
when presently I heard her wings brush close over my head, and then 
she went wheeling round and round above the dead bird, and turning her 
head downwards to make out what had happened. At times she stooped 
so low, I saw the sparkle of her eye and heard her low complaining cry. 
I watched the time when she turned up her wing towards me, and fired, 
and dropped her actually on the body of the other. I now rushed out. 
The last bird imifiediately rose to her feet, and stood gazing at me with 
a reproachful, half-threatening look. She wo^ld have done battle, but 
death was busy with her, and, as I was loading in haste, she reeled and 
fell perfectly dead. Eager as I had been to do the deed, I could not look 
on the royal birds without a pang. But such regrets were now too late. 
Passing over the shepherd’s rejoicing, and my incredible breakfast, we 
must get forward in our own great adventure. Our line of march to-day 
was over ground so high that we came repeatedly in the midst of ptar- 
migan. On the very summit, Bran had a rencontre with an old moun- 
tain fox, -toothless, yet very fat, whom he made to bite the dust. We 
stiuck at one place the tracks of the three deer, but of themselves we 
saw nothing. We kept exploring corrie after corrie till night fell ; and 
as it was m vain to think of returning to the sliealing, which yet was 
the nearest roof, we were content to find a sort of niche in the rock, tole- 
rably screened from all winds; and having almost filled it with long 
heather, flower up, w^ wrapped our plaids round us, and slept pretty 
comfortably. * 

* Thursday . — A dip in the burn below our bivouac renovated me. 
did not observe that Donald followed my example in that ; but lie joined 
me in a hearty attack on the viands that still remained in our bag; and 
we started with renewed courage. About mid-day we came on a shealing 
beside a long narrow loch, fringed with beautiful weeping-birches, and 
there we found m$anB to cook some grouse I had shot to supply our ex- 
hausted larder. The shepherd, who had “ no Sassenach,** cheered us 
by his report of “ the deer ” being lately seen, and describing his usual 
haunts. Donald was plainly getting disgusted and homesick. For my-* 
self, I looked upon it as my fate that I must have that hart; so on wc 
trudged. Repeatedly, that afternoon, we came on the fresh tracks of our 
chace, but again he remained invisible. As it got dark, the weather 
suddenly changed, and I was glad enough to let Donald seek for the 
bearings of a “ whisky bothie ” which he had heard of at our last stop. 
While he was seeking for it, the rain began to fall heavily, and through 
the darkness we were just able to distinguish a dark object, which 
turned out to be a horse. “ The lads with the still will no be far off,** 
said Donald. And so it turned out. But the rain had increased the 
darkness so much, that wc should have searched in vain if I had not dis- 
tinguished at intervals, between the pelting o& the rain 'ami the heavy 
rushing of a black burn that ran beside us, what appeared to me to be 
the shrill treble of a fiddle. I could scarcely believe my ears. But when 
I told my ideas to Donald, whose ears were less acute, he jumped with joy. 

“ It’s all right Enough ; just follow the sound ; it’s that drunken deevil, 
Sandy Ross : ye’ll never haud a fiddle frae him, nor him frae a whisky- 

a 2 • still.” 
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still.” It was clear the sound came from across the black stream, and 
it looked formidable in the dark. However, there was no remedy. So 
grasping each the other’s collar, and holding the guns high over head, 
we dashed in, and staggered through in safety, though the water was up 
to my waist, running like a mill-race, and the bottom was of round 
slippery stones. Scrambling up the hank, and following the merry 
sound, we came to what seemed a mere hole in the bank, from which it 
proceeded. The hole was partially closed by a door woven of heather ; 
and, looking through it* we saw a sight worthy of Teniers. On a barrel 
in the midst of the apartment — half hut, half cavern — stood aloft, fiddling 
with all his might, the identical Sandy Ross, while round him danced 
three unkempt savages ; and another figure was stooping, employed 
over a fire in the corner, where the whisky-pot was in full operation. 
The fire, and a sliver or two of lighted bog-fir, gave light enough to see 
the whole, for the place was not above ten feet square. We made our 
approaches with becoming caution, and were, it is needless to 6ay, 
hospitably received ; for who ever heard of Highland smugglers refusing 
a welcome to sportsmen ? We got rest, food, and fire — all that we re- 
quired — and something more ; for long after I had betaken ipe to the 
dry heather in the corner, I had disturbed visions of strange orgies in 
the bothy, and of my sober Donald exhibiting curious antics on the top 
of a tub. These were perhaps productions of a disturbed brain ; but 
there is no doubt that when daylight awoke me, the smugglers and 
Donald were ull quiet and asleep, fttr past my efforts to t rouse them, with 
the exception of one who was still able to tend the fire under the large 
black pot. 

* Friday . — From the state in which my trusty companion was, with 
his head in a heap of ashes, I saw it would serve no purpose if I were 
able to awake him. He could be good for nothing all/Iay. I therefore 
secured some breakfast and provisions for the day (part of them oat- 
cake, which I baked for myself), tied up Bran to wait Donald’s restora- 
tion, and departed with my rifle alone. The morning was bright and 
^beautiful, the mountain-streams overflowing with last night’s rain. I 
was now thrown on my own resources, and my own knowledge of the 
country, which, to say the truth, was far from minute or exact. “ Ben- 
na-skiach” was my object to-day, and the corries which lay beyond it, 
where at this season the large hrffts were said to resort. My way at first 
was dreary enough, over a long slope of boggy gfotind, enlivened, how- 
ever, by a few traces of deer having crossed, though none of my “ chace.” 
I at length passed the slope, and soon topped the ridge, and was repaid 
for my labour hv a view so beautiful, I sat down to gaze, and I must 
even now present it to you, though anxious to get forward. Looking 
down into the valley before me, the foreground was a confusion of rocks 
of most fantastic shape,, shelving rapidly to the edge of a small blue 
lake, the opposite Bhore of which was a beach of white pebbles, and 
beyond, a stretch of the greenest pasture, dotted with dropping white- 
stemmed birches. This little level was hemmed in on all sides by 
mountains, ridge above ridge, first clqsely covered with purple heath, 
then more green and broken by ravines, and ending in sharp serrated 
• peaks 
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peaks tipped with snow. Nothing moved within range of my vision, 
and nothing wbb to be seen that bespoke life but a solitary heron 
standing oil one leg in the sh allow water at the upper end of the lake. 
From hence I took in a good range, but could see no deer. While I lay 
above the lake, the day suddenly changed, and heavy wreaths of mist 
came down the mountain-sides in rapid succession. They reached me 
soon, and I was enclosed in an atmosphere through which I could not 
see twenty yards. It was very cold too, and I was obfiged to move, 
though scarcely Arell knowing whither. I followed the course of the 
lake, and afterwards of the stream which flowed from it, for some time. 
Now and then a grouse would rise close to me, and, flying a few yards, 
light again on a hillock, crowing and croaking at the intruder. The 
heron, in the darkness, came flapping his great wings close past me ; I 
almost fancied I could feel their air. Nothing could be done in such 
weather, and I was not sure I might not be going away from my object. 
It was getting late too, and I made up my mind that my most prudent 
plan was to arrange a bivouac before it became quite dark. My wallet 
was empty, except a few crumbs, the remains ot my morning’s baking. 
It was necessary to provide food; and just as the necessity occurred to 
me, I heard through the mist the call of a cock grouse as he lighted 
close to me. I contrived to get his head between me and the sky as he 
was strutting and croaking on a hillock close at hand ; and aiming at 
where his body ought to be, I fired my rifle. On going up to the place, 
I found I had not only killed him, but also his mate, whom I had not 
seen. It was a commencement of tfood luck. Sitting down, I speedily 
skinned my birds, and took them down to the burn to wash them before 
cooking. In crossing a sandy spot beside the burn, I came upon — could 
I believe my eyes? — “ the Track.” Like Robinson Crusoe in the same 
circumstances, I started back ; but was speedily at work taking my in- 
formations. There were prints enough to show the hart had crossed at 
a walk leisurely. Jt must have been lately, for it was since the burn had 
returned* to its natural size, after the last night’s flood. But nothing 
could be done till morning, so I set about my cooking ; and having after 
some time succeeded in lighting ulfire, while my grottee were Blowly 
broiling, I pulled a quantity of heather, which I spread in a corner a 
little protected by an overhanging rock : I spread my plaid upon it, and 
over the plaid built another layer of heather. My supper ended, which 
was not epicurean, Icrawled into my flest under my plaid, and was soon 
sound asleep. I cannot say my slumbers were unbroken. Visions of 
the great stag thundering up the hills with preternatural speed, and 
noises like cannon (which I have Bince learnt to attribute to their true 
cause — the splitting of fragments of rock under a sudden change from 
wet to sharp frost), and above all, the constant recurrence of weary 
struggles through fields of snow and ice — kept me restless, and nt length 
awoke me to the consciousness of a brilliant skylight and keen frost — a 
change that rejoiced me in spite of the cold. 

* Saturday . — Need 1 say my first object was to go down and examine 
the track anew. There was no mistake. It was impossible to doubt 
that “ the mudkle hart of Bemnore” had actually walked through that 
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hum a few hours before me, and in the same direction. I followed the 
direction of the track, and breasted the opposite hill. Looking round 
from its summit, it appeared to me a familiar scene, and on considering 
a moment, I found I overlooked from a different quarter the very rocky 
plain and two black lochs where I had seen my chace three days before. 
I had not gazed many minutes when I made sure I distinguished a deer 
lying on a black hillock quite open. I was down immediately, and with 
my glass made* out at once the object of all my wanderings. My joy was 
somewhat abated by his position, which was not eaAly approachable. 
My first object, however t , was to withdraw myself out of his Bight, which 
I did by crawling backwards down a little bank till only the tops of his 
horns were visible, which served to shov^me he continued still. As he 
lay looking towards me, he commanded with his eye three-fourths of the 
circle, and the other quarter, where one might have got in upon him 
under cover of the little hdlock, was unsafe from the wind blowing in 
that direction. A burn ran between him and me, one turn of which 
seemed to come within two hundred yards of him. It was my only 
chance, so, retreating about half a mile, I got into the burndn hidden 
ground, and then crept up its channel with such caution that I never 
allowed myself a sight of more than the tips of his horns, tdl I had 
reached the nearest bend to him. There, looking through a tuft of rushes, 
I had a perfect view of the noble animal, lying on the open hillock, lazily 
stretched out at leugth, and only moving now and then to scratch Ins 
flank with his horn. I watched him for fully an t hour, the water up to 
my knees all the time. At length hte stirred, gathered Jiis legs together, 
and rose ; and arching his back, he stretched himself just as a bullock does, 
rising from Ins night’s lair. My heart throbbed, as turning all round he 
seemed to try the wind for his security, and then walked straight to the 
burn at a point about one hundred and fifty yards from me. I was much 
tempted, but had resolution to reserve my fire, reflecting I had but one 
barrel. He went into the burn at a deep pool, and standing in it up to 
his knees, took a long drink. I stooped to put on a new copper cap and 
prick the nipple of my rifle, and — on looking up again, be was gone ! 
I was in despair, and was even about moving rashly, when I saw lus 
norns again appear a little farther off, but not more than fifty yards from 
the burn. By-and-by they lowered, and I judged he was lying dowu. 
“ You are mine at last,” I said, and I crept cautiously up the bed of 
the burn till I was opposite whei% he had lain down. I carefully and 
inch by inch placed my rifle over the bank of tfielmm, and then ven- 
tured to look along it. I could see only his horns, but within an easy 
shot. I was afraid to move higher up the bed of the hum, where I 
could have seen his body ; the direction of the wind made that danger- 
ous. I took breath for a moment and screwed up my nerves, and then 
with my cocked rifle at my shoulder and my finger on the trigger, I 
kicked a stove which splashed into the water. He started up instantly, 
but exposed only his front towards me. Still he was very near, scarcely 
fifty yards, and I fired at his throat just where it joins the head. He 
dropped on his knees to my shot, but was up again in a moment and 
went staggering up the hill. Oh, for ope hour of Bran T Although the 
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deer kept at a mad pace, I saw he was soon too weak for the hill, and 
he swerved and turned back to the burn, and came headlong down 
within ten yards of me, tumbling into it apparently dead. Feeling con- 
fident, from the place where my ball had taken effect, that he was dead, 
1 threw down my rifle and went up to the deer with my hunting-knife. 
I found him stretched out, and as I thought dying, and I laid hold of 
his horns to raise his head to bleed him. I had scarcely touched him 
when he sprang up, flinging me backwards on the stones. It was an 
awkward positioft. I was stunned by the violent fall ; behind me was 
a steep bank of seven or eight feet high ; before me the bleeding stag 
with his horns levelled at me, and cutting me off from my rifle. In 
desperation I moved, when h instantly charged, but fortunately tumbled 
ere he quite reached me. He drew back again like a ram about to 
but, and then stood still with his head lowered, and his eyes bloody and 
swelled, glaring upon me. His mane and all his coat were dripping 
with blood and water, and as he now wid then tossed his head with 
an angry snort, he looked like some savage beast of prey. We stood 
mutually *at bay for some time, till I, recovering myself, jumped 
out of the burn so suddenly, that he had not time to run at me, and 
from tli£ bank above, I dashed my plaid over his head and eyes, and 
threw myself upon him. I cannot account for my folly, and it had 
nearly cost me dear. The poor beast struggled desperately, and his re- 
maining strength foiled me in every attempt to stab him forwards, and 
lie at length made of£ tumbling me down, hut carrying with him a stab 
ill the leg that l^med him. I ran add picked up my rifle, and then kept 
him in view as he rushed down the burn on three legs towards the loch. 
He took the water and stood at bay up to his chest in it. When he 
halted, I commenced loading my rifle, when to niv dismay I found that 
all the remaining balls I had were for my double-barrel, and were a size 
too large for my. rifle. I sat down and commenced scraping one to the 
right size, an opqj-ation that seemed interminable. At last I succeeded ; 
and, haj/mg loaded, the poor stag remaining perfectly still, I went up 
within twenty yards of him, and Bhot him through the head. He turned 
over and floated, perfectly dead, f waded in and floated him ashorq, 
and then had leisure to look at my wounds and bruises of the fight, 
which were not serious, except my shin-bone scraped from ankle to 
knee with the horn. I Boon had cleaned my quarry and stowed him as 
safely as I could, and then turned down the glen at a gay pace. I found 
Donald with Bran deposing at Malcolm’s she.iling ; and for all reproaches 
on his misconduct, I was satisfied with sending him in person to bring 
home the “ Muckle hart of Benmore,” a duty which he successfully 
performed before night-fall.* 

In giving the preference to the true deer-stalking, the sport that 
brings man’s sense in fair opposition to tjje instinct of the brute, 
we must not be supposed to have overlooked Mr. Archibald 
M'Neill of Colonsay’s picturesque description of a very exciting 
sport, as practised by his brothers and himself in the forest of 
Jura — the coursing of red-<leer with the large rough greyhound 

— ‘ the 
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— ‘the noblest of all the Highland sports,’ as the zealous He- 
bridean, with allowable partiality, styles it.* We have not en- 
joyed all Mr. M ‘Neill's advantages ; but we have seen red-deer 
pulled down in gallant style by dogs of an ancient Skye breed ; 
and it seems to us there are wanting some particulars to render 
this sport the noblest of all. In the first place, the ground being 
unfit for a hoise at speed, the course can rarely be seen through 
all its length. Secondly, the risk of injury to "the dogs is too 
great. What would a p English lover of coursing think of a sport 
where the chance seems pretty even that a dog shall be killed or 
maimed in every course ? Lastly, fftough we freely admit the 
skill in laying on the dogs, the exertion and the merit are, after 
all, more in the dogs than in the men. 

One word in passing, of the noble race of dogs to which 
Mr. M‘ Neill has turned his attention, just in time to save it 
from extinction ; and has at the same time bestowed some 
research in tracing their pedigree. Arrian remarks that Xeno- 
phon, in his work on hunting, had omitted some things — oiJ^i 
apteXe/jt, aXX’ ayvolgc too yivour run kvvuv rov KeXtwioi/ xal too 
yevovs run 'Irntun rov SxuQixou te xai AifiuKov (cap. i.j. Those 
Celtic dogs, he afterwards informs us, were called in the lan- 
guage of the Celts oi/ergayoi, from their swiftness — amo ryr 
uxurmos, and he describes them as xaXov n — and, the 

highest breed of them, in eye, shape, and coat, a treat to a sports- 
man’s eye, rAirron fleaptse av5§i Qy qsutiku (cap. iii.). These appear, 
however, to have been very distinct from the great Highland 
hound, and to have been rather the progenitors of the smooth 
greyhound, and perhaps of the long silky-haired greyhound still 
used in Persia and Greece. The great greyhound of Ireland 
and Scotland was long used against the wolf as well as the deer ; 
and it was when the former Cnemy disappeared, and the latter 
became scarce and more easily obtained by new inventions, that 
these noble dogs were neglected and allowed to decay. Now 
that deer are no longer so scarce, all sportsmen must feel grateful 
to those w ho have saved the race from extinction Capt. M ‘Neill’s 
dog * Buskar,* of a pale yellow, with wiry hair, mea^ired in height 
at the shoulder twenty-eight inches ; in girth of chest, thirty-two 
inches ; and his weight, when in running condition, was eighty-five 
pounds. Taken altogether, we think this is the noblest specimen 
of the canine family in Britain. We do not except even the 
grand old English mastiffs at Chatsworth. 

Mr. Scrope s book, the title of which we have prefixed to this 
article, has done for the sport of salmon-fishing what its prede- 
cessor performed for deer-stalking. He has given the latest facts 

* See Scope’s Deer-Stallting, chap. xii. 
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and theories regarding the breeding and progressive stages of the 
fish, whose natural history still wants further investigation ; and it 
is a reproach to Scotland to allow any doubt to hang over a sub- 
ject of such interest and importance. He has also given all 
necessary information for the salmon-fisher in genere , and par- 
ticularly what is applicable to his two favourites, the Tweed and 
Tay; and he has embellished his book with the taste which we 
had a right to expect from such an artist and patron of art. If 
we were disposed to find fault with these two boofs, both so 
agreeable, we should venture to hint, tha\ Mr. Scrope has not 
always caught the vein of Scotch character and humour, and that 
his narratives are in general better than the dialogues which he 
means to exhibit it. It is indeed a dangerous thing to meddle 
with. At the same time there are specimens to which we can 
offer no objection whatever. In particular, Sir Walter Scott’s 
trusty henchman Tom Purdie, with whom Mr. Sctope was long 
familiar, 'seems to us to sustain his part exceedingly well : and it 
is, we know, admitted in Tiviotdale that in this case we have a 
true as 'veil as striking portraiture. 

Mr. Scrope was an angler from his childhood, and some of his 
early experiences are picturesquely told in this volume : — 

‘ When I could escape control, I divided my time between the water 
and the meadows; in warm weather the water, in cold the land pos- 
sessed me. Then I began to tamper with the minnows ; and, growing 
more ambitious, after a sleepless night full of high contrivance, I betook 
me at early dawn to a wood near the house, where l selected some of the 
straightest hazel sticks I could find, which I tied together and chriBtened 
a fishing rod : a rude and uncouth weapon it was. I next sought out 
Phyllis , a favourite cow bo called, m order to have a pluck at her tail 
to make*a line with. But Phyllis was coy, and withheld her consent 
to spoliation ; for when I got hold of her posterior honours, she galloped 
off, dragging me along, tail in hancl, till she left me*deposited in 9 
water-course amongst the frogs. The dairy-maid, I think, would have 
overcome this difficulty for me, had I not discovered that horse-hair, and 
not cow’s tail, was the proper material for fishing-lines ; so the coach- 
man, who was mmgh. rpy friend, plucked Champion and l>umplin % at 
my request, and gave me as much hair (black enough to be sure) os 
would make a dozen lines. For three whole days did I twist and weave 
like the Fates, and for three whole nights did I dream of my work. 
Some rusty hooks I had originally in my possession, which I found in 
an old fishing-hook belonging to my ancestors. In fact, I did not put 
the hook to the rod and line, but my rod and line to the hook. I 
next proceeded to the pigeon-house, and picking some course feathers, 
made what I alone in the wide world would have thought it becoming to 
have called a fly ; but call it so I did, in spite of contradictory evidence. 
Thu* equipped I proceeded to try my skill ; but exert myself as I 
would, the line had domestic qualities, and was resolved to stay at home. 

I never 
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I never could get it fairly away from the hazel sticks ; therefore it was 
that I hooked no fish. But I hooked myself three times : once in the 
knee-strings of my shorts, *once in the nostril, and again in the lobe of 
the ear. At length, after sundry days of fruitless effort, like an infant 
Belial, I attempted that by guile which I could not do by force ; and 
dropping my fly with my hand under a steep bank of the stream, I 
walked up and down trailing it along. After about a week's persever- 
ance, I actually caught a trout. Shade of Izaak Walton, what a triumph 
was there ! -That day I could not eat, — that night Pslept not. Even 
now I lecollectthe spot where that generous fish devoted himself. 

‘ As I grew up I became gradually more expert, and at length saved 
money sufficient to buy a real fishing-rod, line, reel and all, quite com- 
plete. Down it came from London, resplendent with varnish, and 
many cunning feats did I perform with it. About this time I learned 
to shoot ; not that I .was strong enough to hold a gun, but that the 
keeper put the said implement to his shoulder, when I took aim at larks 
and sparrows, and those sort of things, and pulled the trigger. So I 
waxed m years and wisdom. All the time I could steal from my lessons 
(for I was not quite a Pawnee) I spent in this edifying manner. 

1 At a rather more advanced period of my life I used to make long 
fishing excursions, generally with prosperous, but occasionally with 
disastrous, results. I remember well, when a pair of bait-hooks was to 
me a valuable concern, I hooked two large blapk-looking trouts in a 
deep pool at the same time. As I' had to puli them .several feet up- 
wards against the pressure of the stream, my line gave way, and left me 
proprietor of a small fragment only. For some time I looked alternately 
at my widowed rod and my departed fish; which last were coursing 
it round and round the pool, pulling in opposite directions, like coupled 
dogs of dissenting opinions: j D urum — sed levius Jit patientid. So I sat 
down with somewhat of a rueful countenance, and tyegan to spin with 
my fingers some horse-hair which I had pulled that morning, at the 
risk of my life, from the grey colt’s tail. This being done m my own 
peculiar mannar, and my only renfraining hook being tied on with one 
of the aforesaid hairs, I continued to follow my sport down the stream 
for about half a mile. After the lapse of a considerable time, I had 
occasion to cross bare-legged from one bank to the other. In my 
transit through the current, I fouiid something like a sharp instrument 
cutting the calves of my legs. I scampered ashorefunder the impression 
that I was trailing after me some sharp-toothed monster, perhaps a 
lamper-eel ; when, upon passing down my hand to ascertain the fact, I 
found, to my great astonishment and delight, that I was once more in 
possession of my lost line, hooks, fish, and all. The fish had fairly 
drowned each other, and, by a curious coincidence, were passively pass- 
ing in the current at the^time my legs stemmed it. Originally I had 
what in Scotland is called a poke, or bag, to carry my trouts in. This 
being rather of a coarse appearance, I panted after a basket. One of 
my school-fellows had exactly the thing ; and I bargained for it by 
giving in return all my personal right in. perpetuity to twb young hawks. 

• Proud 
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Proud of my acquisition, I set out with no small share of vanity, carry- 
ing my basket through the whole length of a neighbouring village, 
which was considerably out of the way. When I arrived at the happy 
spot where my sport lay, I was successful as usual. At length the 
declining sun admonished me of some ten miles betwixt me and home ; so 
I resolved only to take a few casts in a dark and deep pool which was 
close at hand, and then to bend my course homeward. There I hooked 
a fine fish, which I was obliged to play for some time, find then, after 
lie was fairly tired, to lift out with my hands, not having ufjt arrived at 
the dignity of a landing-net. In stooping low to perform This process, 
the lid of my new pet basket, which, from want of experience, I had 
omitted to fasten, flew open, and two or three of my last-killed fish 
dropped into the deep water immediately before me. In suddenly 
reaching forward to secure these, round came my basket, fish and all, 
over my head, and fairly capsized me. With some difficulty, and even 
risk of drowning, I got my head above water, and my hand on the crown 
-of a sharp rock. There I stood, streaming and disconsolate, casting a 
wistful look at the late bright inmates of my basket, which were tilting 
down the weeds through the gullet into a tremendous pool, vulgarly 
called Hell’s Cauldron.’ — p. 75. 

Such was the infant angler. A scene in his maturer life reveals 
him to us, now smitten with the love of Scotch salmon fishing, on 
the banks of f fair Tweed ’ at the f cast ’ of the Kingswell Lees : — 

‘ Now avery gne knows that tilt Kingswell Lees, ill fisherman’s 
phrase, fishes off land ; so there I stood on terra dura amongst the 
rocks that dip down to the water’s edge. Having executed one or two 
throws, there comes me a voracious fish, and makes a startling dash 
at “ Meg with the muckle mouth.” Sharply did I strike the caitiff; 
whereat he rolled round disdainful, making a whirl in the water of 
prodigious circumference : it was not exactly Charyhdis, or the Mael- 
strom, but rather more like the wave occasioned by the sudden turning 
of a man-of-war’s boat. Being hooked, and having by this turn set his 
nose peremptorily down the stream, Tie flashed and whiz*cd away like $ 
rocket. My situation partook of the nature of a surprise. Being on a 
rocky shore, and having a bad start, I lost ground at first considerably ; 
hut the reel sang out joyously, and yielded a liberal length of line, that 
saved me from the disgrace of beiug’broke. I got on, the best pace 1 
was able, and wa^oh good ground, just as my line was nearly run out. 
As the powerful animal darted through Meg's Hole t I was just able to 
step back and wind up a few yards of line ; but he still w r ent a killing 
pace, and when he came near Melrose Bridge he evinced a distressing 
preference for passing through the farther arch, in which case my line 
would have been cut by the pier. My heart sank with apprehension, 
for he was near the opposite bank. Purdie, ageing this, with great pre- 
sence of mind took up some stones from the channel, and threw 
them one by one between the fish and the said opposite bank. This 
naturally brought master Salmo somewhat nearer ; but still for a few 
moments we hid a doubtful struggle for it. At length, by lowering the 

head 
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head of the rod, and thus not having so much of the ponderous weight 
of the f»h to encounter, I towed him a little sideways ; and so advancing 
towards me with propitious fin, he shot through the arch nearest me. 

‘ Deeply immersed, I dashed after him as best I might ; and arriving 
on the other side of the bridge I floundered out upon dry land, and con- 
tinued the chase. The salmon, “ right orgdlous and presumptive,’* still 
kept the strength of the stream, and abating nothing of his vigour, went 
swiftly down the Whirls, then through the Boatshiel, and over the 
shallows, tty he came to the throat of the Elm - Whell, down which he 
darted amain. Owing to the bad ground, the pace here became ex- 
ceedingly distressing. I contrived, however, to keep company with my 
fish, still doubtful of the result, till I came to the bottom of the long 
cast in question, when he still showed fight, and sought the shallows 
below. Unhappily the alders prevented my following by land, and I 
was compelled to take the water again, which slackened my speed. 
But the stream soon expanding and the current diminishing, my fish 
likewise travelled more slowly ; so I gave a few sobs and recovered my 
wind a little, gathered up my line, and tried to bring him to terms. But 
he derided my efforts, and dashed off for another burst, triumphant. 
Not far below lay the rapids of the Saughterford : he would soon gain 
them at the pace he was going, that was certain ; see, he is there already ! 
But I back out again on dry land, nothing loth, and have a fair race 
with him. Sore work it is. I am a pretty fair runner, as has often 
been testified ; but his velocity is surprising. On, on, — still on he goes, 
ploughing up the water like a stehmer. “ Away with you, Charlie! 
Quick, quick, man, — quick for your life ! Loosen the boat at the Cauld 
Pool, where we shall soon be.” And so indeed we were, when I jumped 
into the said craft, still having good hold of my fish. 

* The Tweed is here broad and deep, and the salmon at length had 
become somewhat exhausted ; he still kept in the strength of the stream, 
however, with his nose seawards, and hung heavily. , At last he comes 
near the surface of the water. See how he shakes his tail .and digs 
downwards, seeking the deep profound — that he will never gain. His 
.motions become more short and feeble ; he is evidently doomed, and his 
race well nigh finished. Drawn into the bare water, and not approving 
of the extended cleik, he makes another swift rush, and repeats this 
effort each time that he is towed to the shallows. At length he is 
cleiked in earnest, and hauled to ''shore : he proves one of the grey scull, 
newly run, and weighs somewhat above twentjTpouhds. The hook is 
not in his mouth, but in the outside of it ; in which case a fish being 
able to respire freely, always shows extraordinary vigour, and generally 
sets his head down the stream.* — p. 1*71. 

This is very spirited, and Mr. Scrope’s description of ' Burning 
the Water, ’ 0 as spearing salmon by torch-light is called, is equally 
so ; indeed it would be easy for us to fill twenty of our voracious 
pages with charming extracts ; but we cannot at present afford 
room for more. 

We confess our heresy 1 We do not value * the best salmon- 
fishing 
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fishing in Scotland.’ A man may kill his twenty fish in * the 
Kelso water,’ and dine upon one at the King’s Arms afterwards, 
and declare, as he sips his wine, he has had a glorious day’s sport. 
Compared with the fishing in the 4 far north/ it is like a day of 
pigeon-shooting at the Red House compared with ptarmigan- 
shooting on Cairn-gorm. 

Happy the man who can cast off his town coat and town habits, 
and turn his course northwards during the month of‘ May, and 
say, 4 I will return when I see good/ It would require the pen 
of inimitable 4 Christopher of the Sporting Jacket ’ to describe his 
feelings. With what delight, with what boyish eagerness, does he 
hasten for the first time in the season, to the banks of his remote 
Highland river ; and visit every familiar pool and stream where 
he has of old*slain the bright salmon !« Every rock, every stunted 
oak bears the impress of an old friend. Each is associated with 
the memory of some adventure, some success or danger. Let us 
follow him to the banks of the Findhorn. But let not the word 
4 hanks* mislead. These are no banks of soft grass or sloping 
gravel. Where we have placed our angler, the river is hemmed 
in by high, black rocks, fringed at the top with the weeping- birch 
and birdclierry with its clustered flowers now perfuming the whole 
air. An almost imperceptible path leads down the rock to that 
black edifying pool, and thither our angler must scramble his de- 
scent. It is perilous footing, but he knows every step, and lakes 
advantage of each hanging root and spray, and at length he stands 
safe on a rugged ledge a few feet above the water where it rushes 
in a coffee-coloured cataract into the black pool. Now, then, 
throw jour fly into the strong current, and bring it back gently till 
it float quietly round that sunken stone, whose top makes a dimple 
in the smoother water. If a fish wjll rise in the pool, that is the spot. 
That was well done ; but no rise yet: — try again. There, now * 
the fish, 4 the monarch of the pool/ rises from his dark chamber, 
balances himself for an instant opposite your fly — darts at it, and 
then turns quietly away — safely hooked, however. Ah! he feels 
himself caught, Ind Off he goes ! Now look to your footing, or 
you are off too, from that ledge into the river below, where the 
salmon would have the best of it. But our angler is ready for 
all events, and keeps his head, while the fish darts first up the 
pool, then down it like lightning, now running out a hundred 
yards of line, now close at his feet. If the line slacken for a 
moment, he is off; but no — well done !—%ll is safe Still. There 
he goes, right across the river, making twenty leaps into the air as 
quick as thought! If you get fiim safe through that, you may 
hope to kill him. Now his jumping is over, and he makes for 
the head of the pool, as if he would try the fall. But it is too 
heavy for him, and he turns down stream again, and, splashing 
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and floundering, he perseveres steadily downwards. You cannot 
resist him ; you must follow — with as short a line as you can — 
but follow you must. Scramble round that point of rock, hold- 
ing on as you best may : you know the crevice that gives one sure 
hold for the hand ; but don’t slip, or you are drowned. There 
goes the fish, still straight downwards, rolling through the fall 
where the river again thunders out of the bljick pool. Well 
done ! cleverly round the point ! but you must still hold on, the 
fish has now a long Stretch of tolerably even water, and is still 
making down the stream. At length you are on a level, with 
standing room nearly two yards square : now is the time to collect 
the nerves, and prepare for the last tussle. Feel his strength a 
little, and try to wmd him up towards you. See ! he begins to 
get tired, and shows his white side, and, better symptom still, I 
see the gillie preparing his gaff. There is a shelving slab of 
rock, and under it the gaffer has ensconced himself. ‘You haul 
him up there close to the rock within reach of the clip. Now, 
gillie, gently! Take care you don’t touch the line. No J fear! — 
There he is, with the clip through his silvery side, safely landed ! 

Rushing down between the forests of Darnaway and Altyre, 
the Findhorn makes a continual succession of rapids and falls, 
flow the salmon make their way up is most* wonderful; but yet 
they do so, and rest but little on the way, till they reach the very 
head of the river among the wilds of the Mona-liadh. Few 
indeed live to return, the greater part being speared by torch -light, 
in spite of the water-bailiffs. 

It is certainly astonishing what a supply of salmon is extracted 
from many of our northern rivers, notwithstanding their numerous 
enemies. What are killed by rod and line, by the Idister (or 
harpoon) of the black Jibher, and even by the more wholesale de- 
struction of the net, are few in comparison with what are de- 
stroyed by their natural enemies — fish, bird, and beast. The full- 
grown salmon falls a prey in great numbers to seals in the sea, 
and otters in fresh water. Tht* osprey sometimes attacks and kills 
salmon, though probably this kind of eagTe ‘cannot carry off a 
whole fish of great size. Thousands of gulls and sea-fowl feed 
for weeks on the fry as they descend the rivers to the sea. Com- 
mon trout and eels, and the voracious heron also, feed on them 
while in the fresh water. The spawn is destroyed in prodigious 
quantities by fish of all kinds and by many birds. The water- 
ouzel is particularly destructive of them. This pretty little bird 
walks under the water (although Mr. Waterton denies it), and 
scratches up and feeds on the spawn, sending adrift great quan- 
tities that it does not devour. 

Though enough has been written of grouse-shooting, we cannot 
pass it by altogether. The red-grouse is found in no other part 
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of the world but these islands. Other countries would seem 
equally adapted for it, both as to food and climate, but the com- 
mon red-grouse crows on no bills but our own. Its eggs are 
generally laid in a tuft of high heather, and the hen, sitting very 
close, is often killed by dogs or vermin. When hatched, both 
cock and hen take the greatest care of the young, a/id will fight 
crow or hawk courageously in their defence. We have seen the 
cock-grouse keep a hooded crow at bay while the hen led the 
young off and concealed them in the rank heather. Their food 
consists almost entirely of the young shoots of the heather, till oats 
are ripe, when, if there are any patches near, they are very greedy 
of it. Everybody knows how tame the birds are during the 
season when the youthful sportsman loves to see his deeds — the 
numbers of his slain — recorded in the newspapeis. But that 
seldom lasts long. In most districts and in common* seasons, the 
grouse is shy and watchful in September, and wild in October. 
When they pack in large flocks, at the approach of storm and 
wet, they are quite unapproachable, except by stalking, and keep 
so good a look-out, that even that is difficult. It is in a Sep- 
tember day the sport of grouse-shooting is seen to most advantage, 
and the real sportsman contrasts best with the shooter who can use 
his gun, but is wantirfg in judgment, patience, and knowledge of 
the game and ground. Even if full-grown in August, they are 
changing their plumage and looking ragged. Nothing can be 
more thoroughly high-bred in looks than a grouse in September. 

It were a long roll to enumerate all the enemies of the poor 
grouse. We may give the first place in honour, certainly not in 
amount of slaughter, to the double- barrel of the fair sportsman. 
Then cornc the poachers of every denomination, from the gang 
who cross a country in strength, prepared to resist all interrup- 
tion, to the cotter’s boy who snares the grouse on the late* 
sheaves with a gin of horse-hair. We might estimate the amount 
of poaching if vve could reckon the quantity of game passing 
through the shops of l^ndon, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, and 
Aberdeen. We'^ln&y'be satisfied that at least nine-tenths are 
poached, the small remainder being sent for sale by the few 
persons who, having moors of their own, or renting shooting- 
ground, choose to sell their game. Then comes the catalogue 
of ‘vermin,’ ground and winged, who feed themselves and their 
young altogether or partly on grouse and grouse-eggs. Hawks 
of all sorts, from the eagle to the merlin, destroy numbers. The 
worst of the family, and the most difficult to be destroyed, is the 
hen-liarricr. Living wholly on birds of his own killing, he will 
come to no laid bait ; and hunting in an open country, he is 
rarely approached near enough to be shot : skimming low, and 

• quartering 
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quartering his ground like a well-trained pointer, he finds almost 
every bird, and with sure aim strikes down all he finds. The 
buzzard-hawk seldom takes any but very young birds, but im- 
mense numbers of young grouse go to feed his family* Then 
come the raven and the hooded-crow, numbers of which breed 
in the rocky Jburns and fir-woods adjoining the grouse-moors, and 
live mostly on grouse Foxes, marten-cats, weasels, cats, wild 
and tame, all hunt for grouse ; and a hungry shepherd's dog| 
always on the hill, does as much as any of them. Be it remem- 
bered, these enemies do not respect 'the close time. A hen ! 
sitting on her eggs is easily approached, and whether the mo- 
ther is eaten, or only the eggs, .the hope of that brood perishes 
equally. The very sheep, driven in great flocks, often break the 
eggs, while the shepherd^’ boys must require a good man} to 
furnish the strings ^f them one meets in every cottage window. 
(We do not wonder at the little vagabonds for admiring them. 
They are beautifully marked with brown and black, and as 
game-looking as the bird, the rich red brown of the shell being 
very like its feathers.) It speaks the hardiness of the bird 
that he continues to exist under such persecution. But the 
grouse not only maintains its numbers; it is increasing. Some 
proprietors were at first alarmed at the nufnbers slain by eager 
Southrons; but now they admit that there is no number which 
the fair sportsman can kill that is not more than countei balanced 
by the trapping of vermin, and preserving, now introduced. 

Grouse and salmon are the staple of Highland sport, the 
everyday enjoyment. Ptarmigan is only found in ground so high 
and distant, and in a region of such uncertain jclime, it must not 
be relied on for a day of sport. In the best forest, deer-stalking 
gives more blanks than prizes-.. Trout-fishing, again, everywhere 
•abundant, is 'nowhere so much better than is found in many dis- 
tricts of England, as to tempt Southern sportsmen to travel so 
far. 

But let it not be thought that these y e the only sports of the 
mountains. There is capital snipe shooting fa the mosses and 
by inland lochs, at a season when siflpe are not met with in 
England. There is wood-shooting of more variety than England 
can boast ; even if no pheasants swell the battue, black-cock, 
woodcock, hare, rabbit, roe, and often red-deer, are the produce 
of a lucky day of Highland wood-sport. Most other kinds of 
shooting alre enjoyed at least as well singly, whilst this is 
distinctively a social sport. There is nothing more cheerful 
than one of those days, late in the season, when half-a-dozen 
friends meet at breakfast, and adjourn to the covert side, attended 
by a couple of old slow hounds, and a few terriers or spaniels. 

«> The 
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Tlie sharp bracing air, the grass just crisped with frost, the bright 
sky, the woods ringing to the chiding of dogs, from the shrill 
squeak of the cocker to the bay of the deep-mouthed hound, the 
occasional shout of beaters as they flush the game, the pleasant 
uncertainty of what is. to be the next to shoot at — all tend to make 
this one of the most exhilarating of sports. 

Then, on inland lakes, and still more on those se»dochs of the 
western coast — those inlets of indescribable beauty, where the 
weeping-birch and ash drop their tresses from every rocky headland 
into the deep, and the ocean-stream winds Its blue length round 
some shadowy mountain in the distance, giving dim visions of mys- 
terious solitude and romance — there aic sports on a new element. 
Wild-fowl are there in abundance, stimulating the ingenuity of 
the sportsman to devise how to approach them. Sea-fishing is 
at least a variety of occupation, and mie which the housekeeper 
much approves. Shooting and hunting seals (for the latter teim 
suits the practice of some districts) is interesting, and sometimes 
very exciting, while you persuade yourself you are acting only for 
the protection of fish in warring against their voiacious enemy. 

YVlien other sports fail, let the young sportsman fare forth 
alone, or with some skilful trapper, to make himself acquainted 
with tlie habits of vjjhat the keeper styles f vermin ’ — foes to the 
game and to him. lie will sodn find wherewith to repay the 
trouble of his observation. ' Many men walk in deep covert, or 
among the confused rocks of a mountain cairn, and fancy all 
around a solitude, or that the air alone is inhabited by its buzzing, 
shining people; while lie whose eyes and ears have been opened, 
finds pioofs ot the neighbourhood of interesting inhabitants in the 
foot-prints that 1 ft ark the soft mud or the sandy watercourse — in 
the oak-twigs nibbled so high that only deer could reach them — 
in the scratching of the green mos£ which marks the* couch of the 
loe — in the track, beaten like a highway, of the badger. Every* 
old wall, every rocky burn is full of weasels ; and the polecat and 
marten may be tracked by their prints as surely as the fox or 
deer. At night^jierejs the wail of the wild-cat, the sharp bark- 
ing of foxes, and all the sounds peculiar to the birds of night. * 
Let us take a glance at the otter, by far the most destructive 
enemy of the grown salmon, and spoiling most effectually the 
angler’s sport ; for when you find the fresh trail of an otter about 
a pool m the morning, you need not fish it for hours; not a fish 
will stir; so much has their enemy frightened thgsc he has 
not destroyed. He is a silent and seldom seen creature, whose 
habits are but little known. An unobservant angler may fish a 
whole season on a river swarming with otters, and never see one. 
Keeping perfectly quiet all day in a concealed hole, having 
vol. lxxvii. no. cliii. h perhaps 
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perhaps its only entrance under water, he issues out after dusk, 
and glides like a ghost down the river to feed. He is an epicure 
in his diet, and kills many salmon for a single meal, eating only 
a morsel under the throat, and leaving the remainder for crows 
and ravens. Indeed the lordly eagle does not disdain the leavings 
of the otter. The largest we have ever seen was shot while feed- 
ing on a salmon killed by an otter. It was a white- tailed eagle ; 
but the golden eagle has the same taste in this*respect. When 
he has fed to satiety, the otter returns as noiselessly to his den as 
he left it, and generally before daylight. Still, an otter is some- 
times seen in the day-time. If you come upon him on the bank 
unawares, he instantly glides into the water, making scarcely a 
ripple, and sinking quietly to the bottom, lies looking like a log 
of wood till you pass, when, rising, he gets his nose above water 
among weeds or branches, hr in the concealment of some over- 
hanging bank. Tfien, if you have ypur gun, rush by a circuit to 
the shallow at the tail of the stream, and wait patiently ; for he 
will undoubtedly show himself there if you remain quiet. When 
disturbed, they take down stream, seeming to know that, floating 
down it, they are less conspicuous than if swimming against it. 
Down he comes, drifting mostly under water, looking like a rag, or 
a bundle of weeds, till the water becomes so*sliallow that he must 
needs foot it; and then lie wallcs quietly, as he does everything. 
Then you have him at your mercy. But woe to the dog that 
attacks him ! The teeth of the otter close on him and hold on 
with the grip of a bull-dog. Their sense of smell is very acute. 
Sometimes, when suspecting danger, but not too much alarmed, 
the otter will lift himself half out of the water, and standing as it 
were upright, watch for a time in the direction he expects an 
enemy, then sink without the' smallest splash. It is in this atti- 
tude that he* has furnished the prototype to the superstitious 
Highlander, of the ' kelpie’ or water-spirit. Otters are very affec- 
tionate, and laying down a dead one on the river bank is a sure 
way of attracting other otters to the place. If caught young, 
no animal is more easily tamed, and they t may. be trained to fish 
for their master. Though the otter will seldom come to a bait, 
he is easily trapped, from his habit of coming out of the water 
generally at the same places. Your trap must be strong, how- 
ever, and firmly fixed, unless you prefer attaching it to a log, 
which the poor beast, when caught, drags into the river, and 
which, floating on thp stream, generally drowns him, but surely 
shows his position. Audubon, who knew the creature’s habits 
well, lias painted an otter in the act of gnawing off its leg to 
liberate itself from a trap. t 

In Scotland the fox holds the first place among f vermin.* We 

do 
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do not think a mountain-fox would live long before a pack of 
regular fox-hounds, but certainly in his own country he is as able 
to take care of himself as his English cousin. What a handsome 
powerful fellow he is, more like a wolf than a Lowland fox in size 
and strength ! and well may he show such signs of feeding, since 
his food consists of mutton and lamb, grouse and venison. His 
stronghold is under some huge cairn, or among the fragments that 
strew the bottoifi of some rocky precipice, perhaps three thousand 
feet above the sea. In those mountain solitudes he does not con- 
fine his depredations to the night; we have encountered him 
often in broad daylight, and through our deer-glass have watched 
liis manner of hunting the ptarmigan, which is not so neat, but 
appears quite as successful, as the tactics of the cat. By an un- 
observant eye, the track of a fox is readily mistaken for that of a 
dog. The print is somewhat rounder, but the chief difference is 
the superior neatness of tire impression, and tfie exactness of the 
steps, the hind-foot just covering the print of the lore-foot; com- 
pared \\ith the dog’s track, there is much the same difference as a 
hack-woodsman distinguishes between the footstep of an Indian 
and that of a white man. The fox makes free with a great variety 
of game, and the demands of his nursery require a plentiful sup- 
ply. In the lulls he lives on lgmbs, sheep, grouse, and ptarmi- 
gan ; in ftie loflr country, the staple of his prey is rabbits, where 
these are plentiful ; but nothing comes amiss, from the field- 
mouse upwards. The most wary birds, the wood-pigeon ami the 
wild-duck, do not escape him. He destroys a considerable 
number of the young of the roe. The honey of the wild bee is 
a favourite delicacy ; and vermin-trappers have found no bait more 
effective* to lure him than a piece of honeycomb. His nose is 
very fine, and he detects the taint $ human footstep or hand, for 
days after it has been communicated. Several ways are tried for 
evading his suspicions. Some trappers place three or four traps 
in a circle, and leave them well covered for some days without 
any bait, and at the end of that time, when all taint must have 
left the traps, ttft-y p>ice a bait in the centre. Another way is to 
place the traps in shallow water, and a bait on some bank where 
he cannot reach it without running a good chance of treading on 
them. Even when the enemy is in the trap, the victory is not 
won, and if the fox escapes, whether whole or maimed, after being 
trapped, he is too well warned ever to be caught again. Alto- 
gether, trapping has never been very successfully practised against 
the fox in the Highlands, and the old native practice of ‘ fox- 
hunting’ is still much preferred. 

Of all way»of earning a livelihood, perhaps there is none that 
requires a greater degree of hardihood and acuteness than the 
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trade of a vermin-killer in the Highlands — meaning by vermin.' 
not magpies, crows, and ‘ such small deer/ but the stronger and 
wilder carnivorous natives of the mountain and forest — the enemies 
of the sheep and lambs. In the Highlands he is honoured with 
the title of ' The Fox-hunter / but the Highland fox-liunter leads 
a different life, and heads a different establishment, from him of 
Leicestershire. You come upon him in some wild glen ; and in 
another country you might start with some misgiving at his per- 
sonal appearance. He is a wiry active man, past middle age, 
slung round with pouches and belts for carrying the utensils of 
his trade; on his head a huge cap of badger-skin, and over his 
shoulder a long-barrelled fowling-piece. At his feet follow three 
couple of strong gaunt slow -hounds, a brace of greyhounds, rough, 
and with a good dash of the lurcher, and a miscellaneous tail of 
terriers of every degree. r 

Let us borrow a leaf from the same journal which lias already 
been useful to us, describing a successful day with ' the fox- 
liunter / — t 

* The fox having been too free with the lambs, the sheep-farmer of 
the glen has summoned the fox-hunter’s assistance, and I join him with 
my rifle. Before daylight the fox-hunter and nnself, with two shep- 
herds, and the usual following of dpgs, aie on th8 ground, and drawing 
some small hanging birch-woods near the scene of tHe lateSt depreda- 
tions. While the whole kennel were amusing themselves with a marten- 
cat in the wood, we found a fresh fox-track on the river bank below it, 
and after considering its direction leisurely, the huntsman formed his 
plans. The hounds were coupled up, and left to the charge of the two 
shepherds, whilst we started with our guns for a steep come, where the 
huntsman expected we could command the passes, il was a good hour 
and half, of a jog-trot, which seepied a familiar pace to my companion. 
We at length turned off the gredi glen, and up a small, rapid, rocky 
burn, tracing it to where it issued through a narrow fissure in the rocks, 
down which the water rati like a mill-race. Scrambling up to the head of 
the ravine, we found ourselves in the corrie, a magnificent amphitheatre 
of precipitous giey rocks. The fox’s favourite eaith was understood to 
he fur up on the cliff, and as only two passes could easily lead fo it, we 
endeavoured to command them both. My station was high up, on a 
dizzy enough crag, which commanded one of the passes for a consider- 
able way, and sufficiently screened me from all the lower part of the 
corrie. I had with some difficulty got to my place, and arranged the 
best \ista I could command while unseen myself, and had a few minutes 
to admire the wild scene below me. It was a narrow corrie, with a 
little clear stream twistfng and shining through an endless confusion of 
rugged grey rocks. I had not been placed many minutes when a deep 
bay reached me down the clear morning air. I listened with eagerness, 
and soon heard the whole pack in full cry, though at e great distance, 
and apparently not coming quite in our direction. While watching, 
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however, the different entries to the corrie, I saw a fox come leisurely 
down a steep slope of loose stones, towards where the huntsman was 
concealed. Presently he stopped, and quietly sitting down, appeared to 
listen for the dogs, and, not hearing their cry come nearer, he came 
quietly and leisurely along, till he had reached the track where we had 
crossed the corrie, when, cautiously stopping with his nose to the giound, 
he changed his careless manner of running to a quick canter, halting now 
and then, and spiffing the air, to find out where the enemy was con- 
cealed. Just then, too, the hounds appemed to have turned to our 
direction, and another fox came in view, entering the roirie to my right 
hand at a great pace, and making directly towards me, though still at a 
mile’s distance. The first fox had approached within sixty or seventy 
yards of the huntsman, when I saw a small stream of smoke issue from 
the rocks, and the fox stagger a little, and then heard the report of the 
gun. The foxes both rushed down the hill again, away from us, one 
evidently wounded ; when, the echo of tlift shot sounding in every direc- 
tion, first on one side of the corrie, then on another, add then appaiently 
on every side at once, the poor animals were fairly puzzled. The 
wounded fox turned back again, and ran straight towards where the 
huntsmifn was, while the other came towards me. lie was within shot, 
and I was only waiting till he got to an open bit of ground, over which 
I saw he must pass, when the hounds appeared in full cry at the mouth 
of the corrie by which he had entered. Reynard stopped to look, and 
stretching up his head* and neck to, do so, gave me a fair shot at about 
sixty yard! off. "The next moment he was stretched dead, with my ball 
through him, w'hile the other, quite bewildered, ran almost between the 
legs of my fellow-chasseur, and then turned back towards the dogs, 
who, meeting him full in the face, wounded as he was, soon enught and 
slew him. in a short time the whole of our troops, dogs, shepherds, 
and all were collected, and great were the rejoicings over the fallen foe. 

I must say, that though our game was ignoble, the novelty of the pro- 
ceedings? and the wildness and magnificence of the scenery, had kept 
me both amused and interested. I forget the name of the corrie : it 
was some unpronounceable Gaelic w'ord, signifying the Corrie of the? 
Echo.” ’ 

The eagle is becoming every year more rare, and will at no 
great distance of time, apparently, be extinct in Great Britain. 
A few years a3fo, irf Sutherland and the heights of Mar and 
Athol, one seldom passed a day on the mountains without meeting 
one or more ; now, excepting in some of the islands, and on parts 
of the north coast, they are rarely seen. Large premiums given 
by the sheep-farming societies first reduced their numbers ; 
and English gamekeepeis and English traps have done the 
rest. The golden eagle, aquila chrysactos? is the moSt frequently 
seen in the Highlands. T hey build in some recess of a perpen- 
dicular rock, overhung by a projecting shelf, and seldom to 
be reached by human foot; though occasionally in the more un- 
frequented districts, where there is less risk of being disturbed, 
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they inhabit places mor^ easy of access. The nest, which is 
formed of sticks, the stems and roots of heather, lasts for many 
years. A slight repair in the spring prepares it for the ensuing 
breeding-season. The large, strong-shelled eggs, generally three 
in number, are laid on the sticks without any softer lining. Seldom 
more than two young ones are brought out. The male eagle 
assists in the domestic arrangements, and takes his turn of sitting 
on the eggs. Indeed, if the female is killed, lie will take the 
entire charge of the joung or eggs — frequently, however, taking 
to himself a second mate to assist him. The young birds remain 
but for a short time with their parents after they have left the 
nest, and are soon banished from their paternal dominions. 

We are accustomed to talk of the eagle as an impersonation of 
magnanimity and 'activity, a character which he baldly deserves. 
He is a greedy, foul-feeding bird, and lazy, until pressed by 
hunger. With strength of talons and beak to tear open- the skin 
of a camel, he prefers his game kept till it is putrid ; and for all 
his unrivalled strength and quickness of flight, he likes r eeding 
on any carrion better than hunting for himself. If lie find a 
dead sheep, or, his peculiar dainty, a dead and putrid dog, he 
will gorgo himself on his disgusting food till he is hardly able to 
rise ; and more than one instancy has come «,o our knowledge in 
the Highlands, of an eagle in that situation being knocked down 
and killed with a stick. His common food in the Highlands con- 
sists of dead sheep, and lambs which he can carry off whole to 
his nest; and when these fail, white ha/es and ptarmigan. After 
floods in the mountain torrents, or the breaking up of a snow- 
storm, the eagle revels on the drowned and sjpothcrcd sheep. 
Many a time he makes a substantial meal ofT some stag, who has 
carried off his death-wound from the hunter’s rifle, to die in the 
hill. When he has young to bring up, he prefers bunting for 
live food, and at that season lambs and fawns are the easiest pro- 
vision to be had. Sometimes, but rarely, he takes grouse on the 
wing. * 

Though not the heroic bird he is called, when frUngry or acting 
in defence of his young, the eagle is hold enough to attack any- 
thing, as a Highlander still alive can testify. Some years ago, in 
Sutherland, an active lad, named Monro, stimulated by the pre- 
miums offered by a farmers’ society, determined to attempt rob- 
bing an eagle’s nest in his neighbourhood, which appeared to him 
comparatively easy of access. He took no assistant with him, 
that there might be no division of the prize-money, and set about 
scaling the rock alone. Holding on like a cat, by projections of 
the rock, and some roots of ivy, he had mounted to within a few 
yards of the nest, and was on the point eff reaching it, when the 
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female eagle came home, bearing a young lamb in her talons. 
Instantly, when she saw the intruder, she dropped her game, 
made a rapid wheel, and attacked him. Monro had no firm 
support for his feet, and was obliged to hold with one hand by 
a root of ivy. The eagle fixed one talon in his shoulder and the 
other in his cheek, and thus commenced the battle. # Monro had 
but one hand free; to quit his hold of the ivy with the other was 
to ensure a fait of a hundred feet. In these circumstances of 
peril, his presence of mind did not forsake him. He remem- 
bered what he called ‘ a bit wee knife’ in his waistcoat pocket ; 
this he reached, opened it with his teeth, and with it attacked in 
his turn the eagle, unable to extricate her talons from Ins clothes 
and flesh; and stabbed and cut her about the throat till lie killed 
her. He did not care to carry tlie # adventure farther, but de- 
scended, without waiting for the return of the other eagle, faint 
and half blind with his own blood. It is several years ago, but lie 
carries the marks of the eagle’s talons in his face and shoulder 
to this day. 

The deer in the island of Rum are said to have been quite ex- 
tirpated by the eagles ; and certainly in no other part of Scotland 
does one see so many eagles. At present, their principal food 
must consist of the dbad fish cast, on the shore. 

The male and female eagle assist each other very often in pur- 
suit of their prey, coursing, as it were, the animal, whatever it may 
be, and turning it from gne to the other, like a couple of grey- 
hounds in pursuit of a hare. At other times, wheeling at an 
immense height in the air, at some distance from each other, 
in search of dead sheep or other carrion, when one bird has 
discerned a prize, by a shrill bark-like cry it warns the other. 
The eagle only soars at a great height when the atmosphere is 
clear, and the hills free from mist. When rain and fog cover* 
the mountain side, the sportsman or shepherd is frequently 
startled by the sudden and noiseless appearance of this monarch 
of the clouds passing quietly past Him, at the height of a few feet 
from the grouml'. The only notice the bird takes of a person in 
these rencontres, is to turn liis head quickly from side to side, to 
get a good view of the enemy ; and he then passes unconcernedly 
on. 

We doubt very much whether this bird is capable of being 
tamed or trained for hunting. Their attachment to their keeper 
and feeder seems to be but uncertain, and *liable to mteri option 
on the slightest occasion. But we must hasten to a conclusion. 

The interest and occupation of Highland sport, the energy 
exerted and tbe difficulties overcome, would be captivating in any 
country. But we regard it as their chief advantage that they lead 
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men necessarily among- such scenes as are found only among the 
Highlands. The mountain precipice, the deep secluded glen, the 
rushing torrent, the lonely loch, even the bare, desolate moor, 
cadi connected with some adventure, fix themselves in the me- 
mory, and impart to the most unimaginative something of the 
ideal that raises a man above what is merely worldly and sordid 
in the path ot life. 

It would be painful to think the advantages were all on the 
side of the sportsman*; but while the taste for mountain sport is 
attracting to the Highlands crowds of young men of fortune, to 
whom it thus forms not the least important part of their educa- 
tion ; their residence and its objects are working an important 
change on the st^tc of the native population. We have already 
alluded to the number of hands required by the wealthy occu- 
pants of Highland shootings. The superabundant population 
of the glens, not perhaps well suited for patient and -sustained 
industry, cither of agriculture or fishing, was almost of its own 
nature a population of sportsmen, and the man who had»roamed 
over every foot of the hills as a shepherd, was soon found to make 
an admirable keeper. It is true lie has not yet reached the 
mystery of dog- breaking, and is apt to undervalue a dog that 
will not help its master in more, than merely *' sett ing game. But, 
as a patient watcher on the mountain tops, as the s'tcady attendant 
of the sportsman in a new region, where it is of much conse- 
quence to know the ground and the habits of the game, lie is 
invaluable. His power of mountain^travcl, ins endurance of 
weather and hardship, and liis knowledge of hill game, especially 
of deer, mak'e the Highlander preferable to an English game- 
keeper, even if you discount the pleasure of his conversation, 
which is indeed very different from that of the business-like, 
*matter-of fact' Norfolk keeper. How often have we forgot the 
length and roughness of the way, and the want of sport, us we 
listened to a young Celt pouring out the traditions of his native 
glen, and reaching unconsciously almost to poetry ! 

By the fortunate accident of the rise df a fiew fashion, the 
active lads who, if not required for tending sheep, anil unwilling 
to join their kinsmen in Canada, seemed destined to be driven to 
poaching or smuggling, arc now employed in different grades as 
assistants of spoit, a situation which no Highlander, how-ever 
averse to other servitude, finds degrading, and which, requiring 
all and more than ato the qualities of a shepherd, is raising a 
hardy population, with improved intelligence and tastes some- 
what beneficially heightened. 

It is remarkable that, while a misdirected and <sickly passion 
for preserving game in one end of tl!b island is threatening to 
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bring back some of the mischiefs of the cruel old Norman forest- 
bnv, with no commensurate advantages ; the same taste for sport, 
finding a more healthy outlet in the mountains of the north, 
benefits alike both classes of the community, and is in our 
estimation productive of unmixed good. 


Art. IV. — 1. El oge Historiquc de James Watt. ParM.Arago, 
Secretaire Perpotuel de 1’ Academic des Sciences. Paris, 1831). 

2. Address of the Rev William Vernon liar court, at thc ( Jth Meet- 
ing of the British Association at Birmingham (1839) in the 
8th volume of the Reports of the British Association. 

3. Lives of Men if Science of the Time of George III. B\ Ilenrv, 
Lord Brougham, See. See. Londoif, 1845. 8vo. 

Y\7K took occasion, in our Number for June last, to criticise the 
* ' Biographies of Men of Letters in Lord Brougham’s recent 
publication: we piopose now, in conformity with an intimation 
which we then gave, to call the attention of our readers to the 
Biographies of Men of Science included in the same volume 
— particularly of Black, Cavendish, Priestley, and Watt, as con- 
nected with those grt?at discoveries in pneumatic chernistiy w hit h 
terminated m the generalizations of Lavoisier and the other che- 
mists of the French school: and we further propose to examine, in 
some detail, the claim put forward by M. Arago and others, in 
favour of Mr. Watt, to tFc great discovery of the composition of 
water , which Lord Brougham has adopted without modification 
— notwithstanding the decisive determination which that question 
had received in the Address of Mr. William Vernon llarcourt 
and in the documentary and other evidence with which that re- 
ntal kable Address is accompanied. * 

In the age which preceded the labours of the founders of mo- 
dern chemistry, the phlogistic thcoiy of Stahl was universally 
adopted. It assumed the existence *)f an inflammable principle in 
all combustibletiodies, to which the name of phlogiston was given : 
whose nature was not attempted, in the first instance, to be de- 
fined, but which was assumed to be extricated in all processes of 
combustion and solution, and which produced light and heat by 
the violent vibration and movement of its particles. The body 
from which this principle escaped, when no longer capable of 
supporting combustion, was said to be •dephlogisttcated ; con- 
versely, the body of whatever nature, whether solid, liquid, or 
aerial, with which the phlogiston was combined, or by which it was 
absorbed, was said to be phlogisticaicd : and it was the absolute 
identity of this principle or substance, when separated from a 
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combustible body of whatever kind, which it was one of the chief 
objects of this theory to establish. 

We will endeavour, very briefly, to exemplify the reasoning 
which Stahl and his followers employed for this purpose. 

If phosphorus be burnt in the open air, it gives out light and 
heat, and is dissipated with a white smoke ; but if this process 
be conducted'in a closed vessel, the products of the combustion 
arc collected on its sides, and will rapidly attract moisture from 
the atmosphere, forming an acid substance called phosphoric acid, 
and which is considered to be dephlogisticated, or nearly so ; but 
if we pioceed to mix it with charcoal powder, and expose it to a 
strong heat in a glass retort, the phosphorus will be reproduced : 
and the theory assumes that it is the charcoal which has parted 
with its phlogiston for this purpose. 

Again, if instead of charcoal powder we should employ lamp- 
black, or resin, or sugar, or even metallic bodies, and subject them 
severally, under the same circumstances, to the requisite heat, the 
same phosphorus would be equally reproduced in every case. It 
was very reasonably concluded, therefore, that it was the same 
phlogiston which was derived from all those combustible sub- 
stances, however different in their nature. 

A similar succession of phenomena are picsented by sulphur. 
If it be burnt, it forms sulphuric acid ; but if the acid thus formed 
be heated with phosphorus, or charcoal, or coal, or sugar, or even 
with sulphur itself, it is equally restored to its primitive state. 

In all these cases, if one step of the process was granted to be 
true, the conclusion deducible from the others seemed to be un- 
avoidable. The same effect appeared to be produced, whatever 
was the source from which the plilogiston was presumed to be de- 
rived j and it was thence inferred that the phlogiston, which was 
thus supplied, was likewise the same principle in all cases. 

Metallic bodies also, in the process of calcination or solution, 
whether by the operation of heat or of acids, presented a series of 
analogous changes, which were*equally calculated to give currency 
to the same theory. •* 

Thus, if lead be exposed to the requiste heat, it will, in process 
of time, be reduced to a calx (or oxide) of lead ; and if the same 
lead be placed in concentrated nitric acid, it effervesces violently, 
and the solution, when evaporated, forms a calx of the same kind : 
and it was presumed that the same phlogiston is liberated by com- 
bustion in ope case and by effervescence in the other ; but if these 
calces or oxides are heated again with combustible matters of any 
kind whatsoever, they are similarly restored to the same metallic 
state. * 

But it is in the operation of double affinities that this theory 
, appeared 
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appeared to receive one of its most striking illustrations. If a 
plate of iron be placed in dilute sulphuric acid, it dissolves, and its 
phlogiston escapes with violent effervescence ; but if the same plate 
be immersed in a solution of copper in the same acid, then it is 
dissolved with little or no effervescence, transferring its phlogiston 
tranquilly to the calx of the copper, which is precipitated in its 
pure metallic form. 

In the phlogistic theory the metals and other combustible bodies 
are considered as compound and their calces as simple, the 
acid in the preceding case supplying simply the medium through 
which the affinities act, aiding the separation of the phlogiston 
from the iron, and its absorption by the calx of the copper : but 
the modern theory of chemistry would reverse the order of these 
characters and operations, — the acid yielding, under the influence 
of the predominant affinity, its oxygen to the iron considered as a 
simple body ; and the calx of copper, considered as composed of 
copper and oxygen, surrendering the second of its constituents to 
the acid*to replace the oxygen which the iron had absorbed. 

If we compare these theories with each other, without iefcrence 
to the relative weights of the metals and their calces, they appear to 
be equally clear, simple, and satisfactory : they furnish the same 
results ; the medium*through which the operations arc conducted 
remains tlic same in both cases : they are almost equally applicable 
to the explanation of the infinite variety of facts which chcmicnl 
agency in its various forms presents to our observation : and it 
would be difficult to point out, in the history of the sciences, 
another equally remarkable example of the absolute parullclisin 
of truth and erro^ 

The balance, however, when oncq applied in these and similar 
(ases, where the process of combustion or solution does not dis- 
sipate the materials subjected to its operation, or* where their* 
gaseous and other products arc carefully collected and weighed, 
pointed out a consequence which the phlogistic theory was in- 
competent to explain : the calces 01* oxides of metal were heavier 
than the metafe from which they were derived; if the calx 
therefore differs from the derivative metal simply in tlie loss 
of its phlogiston, how was this fact to be explained ? Does 
the separation of phlogiston increase the weight of the body 
from which it escapes ? Does this mysterious substance act in 
opposition to gravity, or does it produce some change in the 
physical condition of the body with which it was incorporated 
by which the absolute gravity of its particles is diminished ? New- 
ton had shown, both from h priori and h posteriori considera- 
tions, that the weight of bodies is proportionate to the mass of mat- 
ter which they contain; and the ‘ Principia’ contains few investi- 

• gations 
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gations which arc more refined and beautiful than those by which 
this very important proposition was established: but chemists 
uric not sufficiently disposed to associate the minuter influences 
with which they had to deal with the great laws which regulated 
the movements of the planetary system, and they were little 
startled with a consequence of their favourite theory, which, if 
maturely considered, must have been fatal to its truth : even Dr. 
Black, whose mind had been trained in the strictest habits of 
inductive philosophy,.and who, in his celebrated Essay on the true 
cause of the causticity of the alkalies, had given so remarkable an 
example of its correct and rigorous application, was never entirely 
convinced of the accuracy or relevancy of Newton’s reasoning 
on this subject, and did not consider the argument derived from 
it against tlie theory of phlogiston as altogether irrefragable.* 

1 1 is less our object, however, to state objections to a theory which 
we know to be false, than to explain the reason why it was so long 
considered to be true. Much must undoubtedly be attributed to 
the influence of the persuasion which had completely occupied the 
minds of the chemists of all nations that the bases of this theory 
were satisfactory established, and that it was fully competent to 
explain the results of chemical action which had been hitherto ob- 
served. Even the great theories of Newton in optics and physical 
astronomy were not accepted by men of science with a more entire 
and unhesitating faith : Black, Priestley, Watt, and Kirwan in Eng- 
land, Bergman and Scheele in Sweden, Macquer and Morveau m 
Prance, not merely acquiesced in its general truth, but warmly de- 
fended it : whilst in Germany, the country of its birth, it continued 
to maintain its empire undisturbed long after it liqd been elsewhere 
abandoned as altogether untenable. Cavendish, whose mind had 
received the most enlarged philosophical training of all the great 
.chemists of lfis age, whilst he admitted generally its conclusions, 
cautiously guarded himself against any undue influence which 
they might exercise upon the character of the deductions which 
could properly be drawn from his own experiments : it was 
Lavoisier alone who, from the first openings of hh> chemical life, 
struggled with remarkable foresight and undaunted resolution 
against the principles of the phlogistic theory, when the state of 
chemical science was not sufficiently advanced to remove very 
serious objections to his own. It was the great discovery of the 

* Black's I**cturcs, by {tobison, vol. ii. p. 544. It was in consequence of 
Dr. Black's doubts on this subject that Dr. Robison repeated Newton's experiments 
on pendulums witli precautions calculated to eliminate any errors which might arise, 
os had been contended, from uncertainty in the position of the centre of oscillation : it 
is hardly necessary to say that the results fully confirmed the accuracy of Newton's 
conclusions. The whole theory has since been made (be subject df a most elaborate 
paper by Bessel iu the Berlin Memoirs. 

composition 
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composition of water which alone could clear away the difficulties 
which opposed the establishment of the true theory. 

Again, in the first half of the last century, there were in use no 
means of accurately examining the products of combustion, or of 
other chemical operations : no proper apparatus had been in- 
vented for collecting, keeping, and examining the gases which 
escaped in such processes, or the volatile materials which me 
dissipated if not confined. The balance was rarely appealed 
to, even when its indications could not be vitiated by the in- 
trusion of foreign products : the influence* of the agencies of 
bodies external to those which were the subjects of chemical ac- 
tion, such as the atmosphere, the various acids and solvents, and 
more especially water, which it was not easy to exclude, had 
raiely been attempted to be estimated : the docliine of the latent 
and specific heat of bodies, so important from its connexion with 
the conditions of their existence in a solid, liquid, or aciial form, 
and of their transition from one of those states to another, was 
altogether unknown : and various as were the processes of mani- 
pulation which had been discovered, remarkable as were the new 
forms of substances which had been produced, vast as had become 
the collection of facts which the labours of many ages had accu- 
mulated, it would be^diflicult to quote a single process or experi- 
ment, ino»e particularly as regaids the opeiations of chemical 
affinities, whose circumstances were so clear, definite, and un- 
equivocal as was sufficient to form the basis of a true theory, how- 
ever rigorously it hail been examined, and however strictly the 
just principles of inductive reasoning had been applied to its 
explanation. 

Neither must ft be supposed that the first steps of the great 
sciics of researches in pneumatic chemistry, which ended in the 
discovery of the composition of water and the establishment of tiie # 
new theory, were very manifestly subveisive of the old: one of 
the most important of these was Dr. Pj lack’s discovery of the 
cause of causticity of the alkalies tyid of the fixed air which they 
contain in thei&» mild ^tatc. It formed, as is well known, the 
subject of an Inaugural Dissertation for Ins degree of M.D., and 
which was afterwards extended into a separate Essay. Lime and 
magnesia, in the form which we now call their carbonates, become 
caustic upon the evolution, by means of heat, of a large quantity 
of air, which he called fixed air, and which is now called carbonic 
acid, and they become mild again by its re-qnion or re 4 absoi ption : 
this gas is easily collected, and it is the same which is evolved in 
the combustion of charcoal, in the process of fermentation, and m 
various other natural and chemical operations : it is the same air 
which is expired by the lungs, and it constitutes the choke-damp 
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of the miners : and in every case its presence is detected by its 
precipitating lime in its mild form, from water which has been 
previously impregnated by quicklime ; in other words, it re-con- 
verts quicklime into carbonate of lime, and thus leaves the theory 
of its composition unquestionable. 

Lord Brougham, in the account which he has given of this re- 
markable discovery, has stated in addition, that t)r. Black deter- 
mined the fixed air of the alkalies to be heavier than common air : 
that it possessed acid properties : that it was the first exanqple 
ever given of the evolution of a permanently clastic fluid, differ- 
ing from common air not merely in some of its properties, but in 
its essence; that it was the basis and foundation of all subsequent 
discoveries in pneumatic chemistry. 

A more accurate examination of the facts, however, would show 
that the first of these properties, and perhaps the most important 
and distinctive of all those connected with it, was the exclusive disco- 
very of Mr. Cavendish in 1 766 : that the second was indicated for 
the first time by Priestley and his fellow-labourers, and only com- 
pletely established by Lavoisier, who showed fixed air to be carbonic 
acid, or a combination of oxygen and carbon : it would appear like- 
wise that Hales and others had evolved airs or gases of remarkable 
properties from various substances both liquid and solid (amongst 
others the nitrous gas, whose power of diminishing the bulk of 
atmospheric air Hales had ascertained), leaving it uncertain whether 
they were compound or simple, or whether their composition was 
determined by chemical affinity or by the mere admixture of foreign 
substances with one common and fundamental element, which 
is the air we breathe. Van Helmont, in the preceding century, 
had indicated the general identity of the fixed air as evolved from 
charcoal, or in fermenting liquors, or as it exists in the Grotto del 
Cane near Naples, under the common name of t /as syloestre, and 
*Pr. Black himself informs us that he was directed to the appli- 
cation of his test of the presence of fixed air in some of those 
products by the hints given pi the works of this visionary hut 
sagacious enthusiast. , 

The question which thence arises is, what constitutes an essen- 
tial character of one body, whether gaseous, liquid, or solid, 
as distinguished from every other ? Why should fixed air, which 
invariably precipitates lime from lime-water, not be a com- 
pound of common air with some substance with which it is united 
or impregi>ated ? Sych was the opinion of Kirwan,* a che- 
mist of great learning and research, founded upon numerous ex- 
periments of Dr. Priestley, who maintained that it was separated 

- ... - .... ■ » ■■ .. - 3 

* Experiments and Observations concerning the Attractive Powers of the Mineral 
Aoids. Phil. Trans., vol. lxxiii. p. 15. 

from 
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from rompion air in the process of phlogistication, and that the 
diminution of the bulk of the latter, when it is mixed with inflam- 
mable air or hydrogen, and exploded in closed vessels by means of 
the electric spark, was owing to this separation : and so general was 
the persuasion that this explanation was correct, that Mr, Cavendish 
felt it necessary to give it a very elaborate refutation in the pre- 
lude to his celebrated Paper on the Decomposition of Water:* 
and though we jtre by no means disposed to underrate the just 
influence of the discovery of the cause of the causticity of the 
alkalies upon the progress of chemical science, yet we believe that 
Lord Brougham is as much mistaken in his opinion of the extent 
to which the specific characters of fixedf air were determined by 
means of it as he is in his estimate of its general philosophical 
importance. 

The preceding, however, are not thq only serious misstatements 
which this life of Black contains, more especially as affecting the 
relations <)f his discoveries to those of Cavendish. After again en- 
larging upon the assumed fact that atmospheric air was considered 
as the oftly permanently elastic fluid, all others previously known 
and recognised being only, like steam, temporarily aeriform, Loul 
Brougham proceeds as follows : — 

1 Once the truth wa* known that there are other gases in nature, only 
careful observation was requited to find them out. Inflammable an 
was the next which became the subject of examination, because, though 
it had long been known, it had only been supposed to be common air 
mixed with acetous particles. His discovery at once showed that it was, 
like fixed air, a separate aeriform fluid, wholly distinct from the air of 
the atmosphere. The other gasCB were discovered somewhat later. 
But it is a very gr^at mistake to suppose that none of th£se were known 
to Black,»or that he supposed fixed air Xo be the only gas different fiom 
the atmospheric. The nature of hydrogen gas was perfectly known to 
him, and both its qualities of being inflammable, and of*being so much, 
lighter than atmospheric air : for as early as 1766 he invented the air- 
balloon, showing a party of his friends the ascent of a bladder filled with 
inflammable air. Mr. Cavendish only more precisely ascertained its 
specific gravity, and showed what Black could not have been ignorant of, 
that it is the same, from* whatever substance it be derived/ — p. 337. 

It should be observed that the only record we have of Dr. 
Black's views and discoveries (the Essay on quicklime and the 
other alkalies excepted) is contained in his Lectures, which were 
published after his death by his friend and pupil Dr. Robison 

* Mr. Watt in hi* Thought* on the Constituent Parts of Water and dephlogisticnted 
Air, which will be more particularly noticed hereafter, considered air a compound 
of dephlogisticated and inflammable air and heat ; so vague and unsettled were the 
notion* which prevailed at that period of the essential differences of permanent airs from 
each other. 

from 
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from notes so extremely imperfect and disconnect that the de- 
ficiencies were required to be supplied from the MS. notes of 
some of his pupils, and it is expressly stated that nearly the whole of 
them were of necessity recomposed : it is a natural consequence of 
the peculiar origin of this publication, that there are few historical 
narratives of the progress of branches of research with which Black 
himself or his friends were concerned, which ar& not only unau- 
thentic but absolutely incorrect — more especially that which regards 
the succession of facts of the history of the discovery of the decom- 
position of water. If is sufficientlyremarkable, however, that even 
in the account which is given by Dr.‘ Black himself, or by his 
Editor who writes in his name, of the experimental application of 
inflammable air for air-balloons, he expressly states that it was 
suggested to hi:n by Mr. Cavendish’s discovery of the great levity 
of this gas, which "was published in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1766. The singular assumption which follows this statement 
that Mr. Cavendish merely showed that this gas is the same, from 
whatever substance it is derived, a fact of which Dr. Black could not 
have been ignorant, would amount to the recognition of a Jirinciple 
which would be subversive of all rights of discovery. There is no 
evidence whatever, either in his Lectures or derivable from any 
other source, that Dr. Black possessed any such knowledge, or 
that he had ever investigated, or even thought upqn, the subject. 

The great discovery of latent and specific heat must ever render 
the name of Dr. Black illustrious in the annals of chemical 
philosophy : it introduced to our notice new views of the condi- 
tions of existence of the same bodies in a solid, liquid, and aerial 
state, and w$s eminently calculated to exhibit the wise economy 
of nature in making provision against sudden and violent transi- 
tions from one state of existence to another, introducing time as 
an essential element in all such changes. If water had possessed 
*the same latent heat in its opposite forms of ice and steam, our 
rivers would have become instantaneously one mass of ice when 
cooled down to the sensible temperature of 32° Fahrenheit : our 
kettles would not have boiled’but exploded, for v^ter would have 
been instantaneously converted into steam when it reached the 
temperature of 212°: the whole fiamework of the material 
universe would have been exposed to sudden and uncontrollable 
changes, which would have been altogether incompatible with its 
permanence and stability ; but the laws of the evolution and 
absorption of heat which Dr. Black discovered, developed condi- 
tions which accompanied such changes which, in most cases, 
rendered them comparatively gradual, tranquil and safe, and 
which were also competent to explain the evolution or absorp- 
tion of heat which is generally more or less ob&rvabic in all 
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chemical changes, and more particularly in those which attend a 
transition from one form of existence to another. 

It is to Mr. Watt, as is well known, that we are indebted for 
the. most important developments of the theory of latent heat, 
which were made the basis of all his great improvements in the 
construction of «the steam-engine : there is no other example 
equally remarkable, of the prompt application of a gi-eat philoso- 
phical truth to the most important improvement of the powers and 
application of machinery which is to be found in the annals of the 
arts ; there is none which is equally honourable to its author. 

It would appear that Lord Brougham was known to Dr. Black 
through his maternal grand-uncle. Dr. Robertson the historian, 
and attended his lectures when a student in the University of 
Edinburgh, a circumstance which may be allowed to excuse a 
very favourable view of his ^character and discoveries, though it 
cannot justify the extraordinary succession of inaccuracies and 
exaggerations which this sketch of his life contains, a very few 
only of jvhich we have had occasion to notice. The following 
account of his style of lecturing, and of the impression which 
it produced upon his auditors, is in Lord Brougham’s best 
manner : 

• 

‘It remains to consider him as a teacher; and certainly nothing 
could be more admirable thun the manner m which for forty years he 
performed this useful and dignified office. His style of lecturing was as 
nearly perfect as can well be conceived; for it had all the simplicity 
which is so entirely suited to scientific discourse, while it partook largely 
of the elegance which characterized all that he said or did. Nothing 
could be more su^ed to the occasion ; it was perfect* philosophical 
calmness f there was no effort ; it was aq easy and graceful conversation. 
The voice was low, but perfectly distinct and audible throughout the 
whole of a large hall, crowded in every part with mutely -attentive a 
listeners. Perfect elegance as well as repose was the phrase by which * 
every hearer and spectator naturally, and as if by common consent, de- 
scribed the whole delivery. The accidental circumstance of the great 
teacher’s aspect J, hope I may be pardoned for stopping to note, whilst 
endeavouring to convey* the idea of a philosophic discoverer. His 
features were singularly graceful, full of intelligence, but calm, as 
suited his manner and his speech. His high forehead and sharp temples 
were slightly covered, when l knew him, with hairs of a snow-white 
hue; and his mouth gave a kindly as well as most intelligent expression 
to his whole features. In one department of his lectures he exceeded 
any I have ever known — the neatness and unvarying succes§ with which 
all the manipulations of his experiments were performed. ' His correct eye 
and steady hand contributed to the one ; his admirable precautions, fore- 
seeing and providing for every emergency, secured the other.’— p. 347. 

Important as was undoubtedly the influence of Dr. Black’s 

VOL. LXXVII. no. CLI1I. i • discoveries 
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discoveries upon the views of his contemporaries and successors, 
the real foundation and commencement of accurate researches 
in pneumatic chemistry must be chiefly sought for in Mr. 
Cavendish’s Paper on Factitious Airs, which appeared in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1766. Its author brought to 
bear upon this and similar inquiries an understanding of singular 
precision and clearness, and trained in the best and most rigorous 
school of inductive philosophy : he was familiar with nearly 
every branch of physical science : a great chemist, a great elec- 
trician, a magnetist, and a meteorologist : his views of geolog} 7 , 
which he had cultivafed in company with his friend Mr. 
Mitchell — the deviser of the great experiment for determining 
the density of the earth and a philosopher of rare sagacity 
and power — were greatly ip advance of his age, and had led to 
a very considerable knowledge of the true succession of the 
strata of Great Britain, founded chiefly upon a consideration of 
their mineral structure and character, at a period when this 
science, in other hands, was a prey to the most extravagant 
theories altogether independent of observation: bis knowledge 
of mathematics was equal, if not superior, to that of any of his 
countrymen: he was equally learned and skilful as a practical and 
as a theoretical astronomer ; if a comet or a pfanet, such ^ s Uranus, 
was observed, it was Mr. Cavendish who calculated its elements ; 
if a great astronomical phenomenon was expected, such as the 
transit of Venus over the disk of the sun in 1769, it was Mr. 
Cavendish who discussed the character of the observations to be 
made, and their results when obtained : his knowledge of the 
theory and use of astronomical and other instruments was superior 
to that of any other philosopher of his age, and he was singularly 
skilful and ingenious in the contrivance and construction of chc- 
4 mical and philosophical apparatus : to all these various accom- 
plishments, he united the most cautious habits of reasoning, and 
never committed himself to a conclusion which his experiments 
and observations did not appear fully to justify. 

He was, as might be expected from the 1 * character of the great 
family to which he belonged, scrupulously honourable and high* 
minded ; he seemed to have cultivated science for its own sake 
only, for he was remarkably indifferent to fame, and shrunk, with 
a morbid sensibility, from the recognition of the public honours 
which his great discoveries had so justly acquired him : and it was 
most probably owingTio this disposition of his mind t^at he sup- 
pressed many of the most remarkable of his experimental and 
other researches, which arc only preserved in MSS. in the pos- 
session of the successor of his name and honours, the present 
Earl of Burlington. 

To 
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To return, however, to the remarkable memoir which gave 
occasion to the preceding observations on - the philosophical 
character of its author. 

Mr. Cavendish gave the first example of a properly constructed 
pneumatic apparatus (whose form was afterwards improved and 
simplified by Priestley) for collecting, preserving, and.transferring 
the different airs which are generated in chemical processes, for 
subjecting them to a uniform pressure, and from thence ascer- 
taining their specific gravities by means of dn accurate balance. 
It was this practical improvement, simple, as it was, which entirely 
altered the form in which researches in pneumatic chemistry 
were subsequently prosecuted. 

He determined for the first time the most important properties 
of inflammable air or hydrogen, and showed that its specific gravity 
is not more than one- eleventh of atmospheric air : he thoroughly 
examined also the properties of fixed air, or carbonic acid, and 
showed its specific gravity to be 1 *57, that of common air being 1 : 
he deter Ained approximately the quantities of this air which arc 
contained in given weights of the different alkaline bodies, and 
also the important fact of its being, as well as the extent to which 
it is, absorbable by waiter. He likewise indicated the existence, 
and pointed out one remarkable property, of muriatic acid gas. 

He concluded, as the only legitimate inference from his experi- 
ments, that inflammable air was the true phlogiston of the Stahlian 
theory : for it was apparently the only substance which appeared 
to be separated from the solutions of zinc and tin in dilute sul- 
phuric or muriatic acid : it was the same substance q.lso that was 
separated, from tfhimal substances by putrefaction, and from 
vegetable substances by distillation, in which cases no acid was 
present :* it was also entirely inflammable, and it consequently 
possessed every property which the theory in question assigned 
to it. It is important to observe, in connexion with remarks 
which will follow hereafter, that th,is conclusion was adopted by 
Mr. CavendishJun all his subsequent memoirs, where inflammable 
air and phlogiston are always considered as absolutely identical 
with each other. 

Such are the important processes described and conclusions 
established in this remarkable memoir, which is likewise a perfect 
model of simple and clear exposition and of correct induction 
from the facts observed : and though the attention of qpr readers 

* Iron, zinc, or tin dissolved in nitrous acid produce an air of an acid character, 
which is not inflammable. The phlogiston of the metals was conceived, in these and 
similar cases, to be united with some portion of the acid base, and to have lost its in* 
Hummable character This hypothesis constituted a very considerable modification of 
the theory of Stahl, but it made it tnoic generally compatible with the facts then ob- 
served. * _ 

I 2 has 
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has been before drawn to the unauthorized attribution of some of 
these discoveries to another author, they will hardly be prepared 
for the following statement of its contents which appears in the 
pages of Lord Brougham : — 

• The discoveries of Dr. Black on carbonic acid and latent heat appear 
to have drawn Mr. Cavendish's attention to the cultivation of pneumatic 
chemistry ; and in 1 766 he communicated to the Royal Society his experi- 
ments for ascertaining the properties of carbonic acid and hydrogen gas. 
He carried his mathematical habits to the laboratory ; and not satisfied 
with showing the other qualities which make it clear that these two aeri- 
form substances are each fui generis , and the Bame from whatever sub- 
stances, by whatever processes they are obtained : nor satisfied with the 
mere fact that one of them is heavier and 'the other much lighter than 
atmospheric air, — he inquired into the precise numerical relation of their 
specific gravities with one aftother and with common air, and first showed 
an example of weighing permanently-elastic fluids: unless, indeed, 
Torricelli may be said” before him to have shown the relative weight of 
a column of air and a column of mercury : or the common pump to have 
been long ago compared in this respect air with water. It is, however, suffi- 
ciently clear that neither of these experiments gave the relative measure 
of one air with another : nor, indeed, could they be said to compare 
common air with either mercury or water, although they certainly showed 
the relative specific gravities of the two bodies, taking air for the middle 
term or common measure of their weights.’ * u 

It is not easy to accumulate, within so short a compass, so many 
errors of fact and reasoning. Mr. Cavendish did not prove that 
inflammable airs are the same, by whatever processes or from 
whatever substances they are derived : he did not assume, but 
was the first to prove, that fixed air was heavier, and the in- 
flammable air, which was aftewards called hydrogen, rfas much 
lighter than 0 atmospheric air : he was not the first to weigh or to 
* determine the specific gravity of a permanently elastic fluid ; the 
weight of a given bulk of common air having been determined 
by Galileo, Otto Guerike, and with considerable accuracy by 
H&wkabee, to whose determination Mr. Cavendish himself refers 
in an elaborate Note to the very Memofr under * consideration. 
The relative weights of a column of equal length and capacity of 
air and of mercury, or of air and of water, are not involved in the 
Torricellian experiment, or in that of a common pump ; nor is 
there any sense in which the specific gravity of common air can 
be considered, in connexion with them, as a middle term or com- 
mon measure of th<5se of mercury and water. Wq^fear that it 
would not be safe to pursue the examination of this singular pas- 
sage farther, as it might lead our readers to impute tp Lord 
Brougham an ignorance of some of the most elementary prin- 
ciples of natural philosophy, if they were not fortified agqjpst such 
( a conclusion 
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a conclusion by a knowledge of his various critical and other 
labours, during more than half a century, in almost every branch 
of literature and science. 

It is difficult, however, to refer to a single page of the scientific 
part of Lord Brougham's volume, which does not present some 
similar example of inaccuracy of statement or of reasoning, the 
result, as we are inclined to believe, of a rapidity of composition, 
and a neglect-— *we had almost said a contempt — of original 
authorities, which is equally fatal to philosophical correctness and 
historical truth : of this kind is the account which he has given of 
the object proposed, and the process follgwed, in Mr. Cavendish's 
celebrated experiment for determining the density of the earth : — 

* It was,' says he, ‘ about ten years after the conclusion of his che- 
mical labours, that he (Mr. Cavendish) engaged in some important expe- 
riments upon the force of attraction. It«occurred to him that he could 
measure that force, and thereby ascertain the density of the earth, by accu- 
rately observing the action of bodies suddenly exhibited inihe neighbour- 
hood of a horizontal lever nicely balanced, loaded with equal leaden balls, 
of a small size, at its two ends, and protected from all aerial currents by 
being enclosed in a box. In that box a telescope ami a lamp were 
placed, that the motions of the lever might be carefully observed. On 
approaching the external leaden balls made use of, whose diameter was 
eight inches, to the small ones enclosed and near the lever, it was found 
that a horijftmtal 'oscillation took place. This was measured ; and the 
oscillation caused by the earth on a pendulum being known, as well as 
the relative specific gravities of lead and water, it was found, upon a 
medium of his observations, that the earth's density is to that of water 
as eleven to two .' — Lives , fyc., p. 442. 

We had prepared a commentary upon this extraordinary ex- 
position of a wdl-known experiment, but those of our readers 
who are familiar with the original memoir (which will form a last- 
ing monument of the mathematical and philosophical powers and^ 
practical skill of its illustrious author) will probably think we* 
have exercised a sound discretion in suppressing it. It is difficult 
to conceive a more ingenious and entire distortion, not merely of 
nearly every step in the process itself, but likewise of nearly every 
principle involved in it. 

But to return to the chemical labours of Mr. Cavendish. 

Between the publication of this memoir and those on the com- 
position of water and of nitric acid in the years 1784 and 1788, he 
continued to prosecute his chemical researches with a success pro- 
portionate to his great skill and accuracy in devising aqel executing 
experiments and his cautious habits of reasoning upon the legiti- 
mate conclusions to which they lead. Amongst his published 
papers is one on the Rath bone-place waters, which gave the first 
example of th*e accurate analysis of mineral waters, and which was 
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also important as showing the conditions under which the salts of 
lime and magnesia (their bicarbonate) are held in solution by 
them : another is upon the eudiometer of Fontana, an instrument 
which Priestley originally invented, but which received great im- 
provements in his hands, and enabled him to determine the pro- 
portion of oxygen in the atmosphere and in its mixture with other 
gases with extreme accuracy, and thus to disprove the plausible 
inferences which the less cautious observations, of Df. Priestley 
and Dr. Ingenhouz had given rise to, that the oxygen in the air 
we breathe exists ill variable proportions in different localities, 
and was a proximate cause of their healthiness or unhealthiness. 
His perfect command of this instrument (for it required to be 
skilfully and cautiously used) contributed in no slight degree to 
the successful prosecution of many of his most important subse- 
quent researches. 

But Mr. Cavendish’# published Papers during this period are 
of much less importance than those which existed in MSS. only, 
before the appearance of the Appendix to Mr. Harcourt’s address, 
where abstra^s of several of them are printed, and some 1 of them 
entire. In the year 1765, when Dr. Black’s discoveries on latent 
heat scarcely extended beyond the students of his class at Glas- 
gow, we find him, says Mr. Harcourt, with no other information 
respecting them than the report of a singfe fact,* deducing all 
the laws of the generation and destruction of heat from an inde- 
pendent and elaborate series of experiments which the world has 
never heard of, including the determination of the specific heats of 
a variety of substances, such as wax, spermaceti, and mercury, with 
various other metals and metallic alloys. The heat generated 
by condensing the vapour of steam is shown to be 952°, a very re- 
markable approximation to the result (so important in the theory 
of the steamy engine) which was subsequently established by the 
‘laborious researches of Watt. The heat produced by thawing 
snow was shown to bo 150°, the result given by Black being 140°. 
These remarkable experiments preceded by sixteen years the first 
published notice of Dr. Blacff’s discoveries on this, subject, which 
was given by Wilcke in the Stockholm Transactions for 1781. 

Another MS. containing * Experiments on Arsenic/ written in 
1765, and in a form prepared for publication, showed that he had 
anticipated Scheele by sixteen years in the discovery of the acid 
of arsenic, its relation to the oxide and regvlus , and in the complete 
examination of its salts ; and it further appears from a Paper upon 
which was written ' Communicated to Dr. Priestley/ that he first 

* That, ‘ in distilling waters or other liquors, the water in the worm-tub is heated 
thereby much more than it would be by mixing with it a quantity df boiling water 
equal to that which panes through the worm.' 
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distinguished nitrogen from the other kinds of unrespirable and in- 
combustible gases , and proved by experiment that atmospheric air 
consists of two parts, one of which in the combustion of charcoal is 
converted into fixed air, whilst the other is a mephitic gas sui generis. 
This discovery, one of the most considerable in the history of 
chemistry, is authenticated by the reference made to it by Priestley 
in his paper on * Airs’ in the Philosophical Transactions for 1772, 
though the conclusions which it contains are, as was not uncom- 
mon with that author, incorrectly stated. He had prepared like- 
wise a fourth part to his paper on f Factitious Airs,* containing 
experiments on the airs produced by distillation from animal and 
vegetable substances, such as hartshorn* shavings, wainscot, and 
tartar, which were found to yield inflammable air of a kind alto- 
gether different, both in specific gravity and explosive power, from 
the hydrogen or inflammable air whicji he had examined in his 
first paper. 

It could hardly be expected that Lord Brougham, after the 
specimen which we have ventured to quote of his scientific criti- 
cisms oif other labours of Mr. Cavendish, should condescend to 
notice these remarkable researches; and we accordingly find 
that they are passed over altogether without observation, however 
important they may # be in the estimate which a careful bio- 
grapher uwuld .form of his scientific character. It is quite true 
that a material distinction should be made between contemporary 
and posthumous claims to discoveries, unless the latter are sup- 
ported by the most unquestionable documentary or other autho- 
rity ; and in no case should the rights of prior publication be 
disputed, unless what was thus made public can be clearly shown 
to have been in same degree consequent upon a knowledge of the 
antecedent labours of some other person not so prompt to lay his 
researches and discoveries before the world. The application of 
this principle, which is one of primary importance in the history * 
of inventions and discoveries, would assign to Mr. Cavendish the 
honour of having first ascertained the compound constitution of 
the atmosphejgU and also of one, at least, of its constituents : but it 
would confer upon hi id no claim to a participation in the honour 
which must for ever be awarded to Black and to Watt for their 
discoveries in latent and specific heat. 

Before we proceed to the consideration of the next great epoch 
in the scientific life of Mr. Cavendish, the discovery of the decom- 
position of water and of the consequences to which it led, let us 
briefly recall the attention of our readers tb some of the acces- 
sions which the science of pneumatic chemistry received from 
other labourers. 

One of the ‘most remarkable of these was Dr. Priestley, whose 
*, researches 
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researches were devoted almost exclusively to the chemistry of 
the gases. Their results are recorded in six volumes of ( Expe- 
riments and Observations on different kinds of Airs/ which were 
published between 1775 and 1786, and which appear to have 
enjoyed an uncommon degree of popularity. They are written 
in a light and agreeable style, detailing his successes and his 
failures with, equal candour and openness, and laying open his 
entire chemical mind to the observation of his readers. He was 
very ingenious in devising experiments, and dexterous in his ma- 
nipulations; and thdugh the processes which he followed and 
the means which he luql at liis command were generally insuf- 
ficient to secure that minute and rigorous accuracy which is equally 
necessary for the establishment of great truths and the exclusion 
of great errors, yet it may )>e safely asserted that few persons 
have contributed so great a ( number of valuable facts to the science 
of chemistry. He affected no profound philosophical views, and 
the character of his mind was altogether unequal to them ; he 
generally adopted at once the most obvious conclusions which his 
experiments appeared to justify, and he modified or abandoned 
them upon further investigation with almost equal facility. On 
one point only was his philosophical faith perfectly stable and 
unalterable : he was an entire believer in tlje truth of the phlo- 
gistic theory, and invariably expressed all his conclusions in its 
language. No facts, however stubborn and inexplicable, could 
shake the sincerity of his convictions of its truth, and he continued 
to maintain and defend it to the end of the century, when it had 
been abandoned as untenable by every other chemist of eminence 
in Europe. 

The most considerable discovery of Dr. Prifestley was oxygen 
gas, which he denominated depklogisticated air, it being assumed 
that the two, constituents of the atmosphere are distinguished by 
' the separation of phlogiston from one of them and its union with 
the other, which was therefore denominated phloyisticated air. He 
investigated many of the most important functions of this air in 
the vegetable and animal kingdom, and even iiv/hc process of 
combustion, with great ingenuity and success; — and his happy ap- 
plication of its union with nitrous gas to form nitrous acid to the 
construction of the eudiometer, enabled him and Mr. Cavendish 
not merely to separate it from other gases with which it might be 
mixed, but likewise to test its presence and to estimate its quantity 
— a most important process in analytical chemistry when applied 
to an element which presents itself so constantly in chemical pro- 
ducts. It would be foreign to our present purpose to attempt to 
enumerate in detail the various discoveries and researches of Dr. 
Priestley : they formed a storehouse of facts wbirfi contemporary 

chemists 
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chemists of great eminence, such as Kirwan and Watt, were accus- 
tomed to refer to as a common stock, from whence to deduce the 
bases of their theories and reasouings. 

It may be doubtful, however, whether, beyond a certain point, 
the science of chemistry was much advanced by the multiplication 
of these experiments ; for there were few of these processes in 
which water was not present, and which was decomposed into 
oxygen and hydsogen, the first of which was united to metallic or 
other bases, and the second was separated and dissipated, when 
not confined:* whilst in others the hydroged which was presented 
in the course of the experiment, combined with oxygen derived 
from other sources, forming wateT, and thus escaping notice in 
the result. It was this perpetual appearance and disappearance 
of hydrogen in chemical experiments — when the source from 
which it Was derived was altogether unsuspected and unknown — 
which enveloped many results in a mystery which it was impos- 
sible to penetrate ; but it seemed generally to confirm the conclu- 
sion, which Mr. Cavendish hod from the first adopted, that hydro- 
gen, or inflammable air, was the real phlogiston of the popular 
theory. Priestley was disposed to adopt this view, though many 
facts seemed to contradict it.+ Kirwan,^ as we have already said, 
strenuously defended it# though at the sacrifice which it required 
of the simple eharacter of many of the gases: whilst Mr. Watt,§ 
at the same time that he appeared to acquiesce in the arguments 
of Dr.' Priestley, was compelled to combine with it other conclu- 
sions of a still more vague and unsatisfactoiy character. 

Lavoisier had, in the meantime, been diligently preparing the 
bases of another theory, which was cpnsistent with the balance, 
at least, if it wa# not competent, in the existing state of chemical 
knowledge, to satisfy other difficulties. The appearance and dis- 
appearance of hydrogen was equally embarrassing to the views 
which he advocated and to those which he opposed ; and it would" 
thus appear that the final decision of the great question in 
dispute must necessarily remain in abeyance until the great dis- 
covery of the. composition of water was destined to give the 

• Hydrogen appeared in many experiments of Dr. Priestley to be separated from 
motels, such os sine, tin, or iron, by beat alone ; but in all such cases it was shown by 
Mr* Cavendish that there was water present in some form, which was decomposed. Jn 
another experiment, which excited great attention from its apparently decisive character, 
a stream of hydrogen, burnt by the burning lens, in closed vessels and in contact with 
the calces of metals, restored them to their metallic state : the phlogistic theory asserted 
that the hydrogen, which was the real phlogiston, was restored to the metallic calces : 
the correct theory, which succeeded it, derived the oxygen from tiu^metallic calces, 
which, uniting with the hydrogen, ’ formed water, when both of them were lost sight 
of : in the absence of a knowledge of the composition of water, the first explanation was 
the most plausible. 

f Priestley on#Air, vol. vi. sect. i. * 

j Philosophical Transactions, vol. Ixxii., 1782. § Ibid., vol. lxxiv., 1784. 

• dcatli-blow 
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death-blow to the theory of Stahl, which, with slight modifications 
had so long formed the exclusive doctrine of the chemical world. 

It would be unjust, however, when speaking of the discoveries 
of Priestley and Lavoisier, to suppress the fact that many of the 
most important of them were made contemporaneously and inde- 
pendently by Scheele of Upsala, a chemist who is justly cele- 
brated for the various processes which he invertted, and for his 
valuable labours in the chemistry of the acids, His work on 
* Air and Fire’ was published in 1777, and determined, amongst 
a great multitude of other important facts, the compound consti- 
tution of the atmosphere^ and the principal properties of its two 
constituent ai**s. He further showed, as Lavoisier had already 
done, though without a knowledge of the fact, that oxygen, which 
he called empyreal air, is contained in the calces of metals, and 
that it is disengaged when, they are reduced to a metallic state. 
The concurrence of all these remarkable discoveries clearly 
showed that a great crisis in chemical science was immediately 
impending. 

In stating and discussing the facts connected with the gteat dis- 
covery of the composition of water, we shall avail ourselves largely 
of the assistance afforded by the Address delivered by Mr. Har- 
court. at the meeting of the British Association at Birmingham 
in 1839, and the Appendix of documents derived «from the 
Cavendish MSS. by which it is accompanied. It would, indeed, 
be difficult to refer to any example of a discussion of an ’impor- 
tant point of scientific history which is superior to this in clear 
and powerful argument, in thorough knowledge of the subject in 
dispute and of all its relations to chemistry and other sciences ; 
and, we may add likewise, in the eloquent and forcible, yet tem- 
perate expression of a just indignation at an attempt, not merely 
to impugn the right to a great discovery, which had hitherto been 
"almost universally recognised, but likewise to cast a slur upon the 
personal honour of a philosopher which had been previously consi- 
dered as altogether unimpeachable. 

Dr. Black, Mr. Watt, and the chemists of thei& school, had 
been accustomed to treat heat, in opposition to the opinion of 
N cwton, which Mr. Caventlish preferred, as a material emana- 
tion ; and some persons conceived that it would tend to remove 
some difficulties from the phlogistic theory if heat could be 
shown to be ponderable, as well as material. It was with this 
view that h'Jr. Warltire, a lecturer on chemistry at Birmingham, 
proposed to explode admixture of hydrogen and common air in 
closed vessels, as Volta had done, and to weigh the vessel and 
its contents in a delicate balance before and after the explosion, 
allowing sufficient time for the heat to evaporate. The experi- 
ment 
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ment was tried in the presence of Dr. Priestley in April, 1781, 
when moisture was found to be deposited on the sides of the 
vessel (which was attributed to water held in mechanical solution 
by, air), and a sensible loss of weight was observed. The same 
experiment was repeated by Dr. Priestley with mixtures of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, and the results were stated to be similar, and 
to lead to the sttme conclusion. It is hardly necessepy to observe 
that when the experiment was repeated by Mr. Cavendish, with 
more careful manipulation and a more sensible balance, no loss 
of weight was observed : in other words, the matter of heat, if it 
be material, was not proved to be ponderable. 

Mr. Cavendish at once saw the other important uses to which 
this experiment was applicable. He was in possession of the means, 
as we have already seen, not merely of detecting the presence of 
oxygen, when mixed with other gases, fyut likewise of determining, 
to considerable accuracy, the amount of the impurity. The ex- 
plosion, therefore, of mixtures either of common or of dephlogis- 
ticated with inflammable air, in closed vessels, where all external 
influences are excluded, would enable him to examine the pro- 
ducts of combustion, or of phlogistication, as it was termed, of 
whatever nature they might be, and to assign the cause of the 
diminution of the bulk of the air which was always observable in 
such processes., Ttie experiments were begun in July, 1781, 
and were continued during that and the following month ; and 
they are recorded in his manuscripts from day to day, with every 
circumstance attending them, and with great minuteness of detail. 
He began with exploding mixtures, in various proportions, of com- 
mon and inflammable air, and he found that in all cases the bulk 
of the common air was diminished, and a dew deposited on the 
sides of the vessel, which was pure water ; and when two measures 
of inflammable were exploded with five of common air, all the in- 
ilammable air was consumed, and the common air was diminished * 
by about one-fifth of its bulk ; and as he had previously ascer- 
tained that this was the greatest diminution which the bulk of 
common air could experience from tny process of phlogistication, 
or, in other words, thM such was the extreme amount of the 
oxygen which common air contained, he concluded that the re- 
maining air was phlogisticated air (nitrogen or azote) only. The 
dew collected was found to be pure water, and no observable loss 
of weight was experienced on weighing the vessel before and after 
the explosion. 

The volumes of oxygen and hydrogen Which were* condensed 
into water in this experiment were nearly as one to two ; and he 
next proceeded to explode mixtures of oxygen (derived from vari- 
ous sources, in* the purest form in which he could produce it) and 

hydrogen 
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hydrogen in this proportion. The gases were almost entirely 
condensed by the explosion, but the dew, when collected, was not,, 
as might have been expected, pure water, but sensibly acid to the 
taste, the add being nitric add : thus when 37,000 grain mea- 
sures of hydrogen and 19,500 of oxygen Were exploded together, 
all the air was condensed except 2950 grain measures ; and about 
30 grains of .fluid were produced, which gave by* * saturation with 
fixed alkali and subsequent evaporation as much as two grains of 
nitre. 

This result was cnlbarrassing. If pure water, and pure water 
only, was derived from Jthe explosion of hydrogen and common 
air, in which oxygen was contained, and in which the oxygen 
alone was consumed, why was it not derived, a fortiori , when the 
azote of the atmosphere was excluded, and the combining ele- 
ments of oxygen and Hydrogen were exploded in their just pro- 
portions with each other ? Whence came the small portion of 
nitric acid which presented itself in this case, and what were the 
circumstances which determined its formation ? The inquiry to 
which the solution of this difficulty led was continued dtfring the 
remainder of this and the following years, and terminated in a 
discovery only second in importance to that of the composition of 
water, namely, that nitrogen or the azote of # the atmosphere (the 
phlogisticated air of Priestley) was the basis of nitric aaid. In the 
mean time the experiments “ on the reconversion of air into Water 
by decomposing it in conjunction with inflammable air/*** were 
communicated to Dr. Priestley, a fact which is distinctly acknow- 
ledged by the latter. 

In repeating these experiments with oxygen and hydrogen, de- 
rived from different sources, and in examining* the residual air 
which remained after the explosion, he found reason to conclude 
that the appearance of nitric acid was due to impurities which 
' they contained, and that if these airs could be obtained perfectly 
pure and exploded in a just proportion with each other, they would 
form pure water only. This suspicion was confirmed by increas- 
ing gradually the quantity of nitrogen or azote, f which led to an 
increase of the quantity of the nitric acid* produced ; but if the 
quantity of nitrogen was increased in a still greater proportion, so 
as to approach the constitution of common air, the heat produced 
by the explosion was so much diminished as to be incompetent to 
determine the formation of nitric acid. In all such cases it was 
pure water only which was tbe product of the explosion. 

He likewise found *that by passing the electric spark repeatedly 

* Experiment* on Air. Phil. Tran*., vol. lxxiii, p, 414. Reprinted in Experiment* 
on Air, vol. vi., p. 29. ,■» 

+ Thi* experiment was made in January, 1783. 

through 
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through a mixture of atmospheric air and oxygen, confined in a 
bent glass tube by columns of mercury and soap lees, nitric 
acid was formed, which, uniting with the soap lees, formed 
nitre. The process was slow and tedious, and failed of success 
when repeated by Van Marum in Holland, and by Lavoisier and 
Monge in France. It was in consequence repeated three times, 
with great care apd labour, under Mr. Cavendish's own directions, 
before a committee of the Royal Society, when the correctness 
of the result was fully established. The account of this experi- 
ment formed the last chemical paper which Mr. Cavendish ever 
published.* ' 

The brief account which we have given of this memoir, in- 
comparably the most important which had appeared in the * Phi- 
losophical Transactions’ during the last century, would give a 
very imperfect notion of its merits. It embraces nearly all the 
great points of chemical theory which agitated the chemical world : 
itcorrects the vague notions to which the later experiments of 
Priestley and the reasonings of Kirwan had given currency, and by 
which the different gases were derived from each other by phlo- 
gistic processes, thus tending to subvert all distinct conceptions of 
their distinct and incommunicable characters ; it points out also the 
causes of (he frequent appearance and disappearance of hydrogen 
or inflammable air in chemical operations, which had equally em- 
barrassed the advocates and the opponents of the phlogistic theory : 
and after proposing a modification of that theory, which made it 
generally reconcileable with the more prominent results of che- 
mistry as far as they had been at that time observed, he reviews 
with great candour the opposite views which Lavoisier had put 
forward,* admitting them to be equally admissible with his own ; 
but it as sufficiently remarkable, that he points out muriatic acid 
as offering an insuperable objection to the adoption of oxygen as » 
the sole principle of acidity, an exception to its application which 
the discoveries of Davy and others have fully confirmed : nothing 
can illustrate more strongly the cleafrness and precision of his che- 
mical ideas. ~~ • 

Having given our own view of the facts connected with the 
history of the discovery of the composition of water, we snail now 
proceed to consider the claim which has been advanced by 
M, Arago, with his usual boldness and contempt of tbe general 
consent of ages, in favour of Mr. Watt. Nothing can come from 
the pen of this distinguished writer whi£h is not ^entitled to 
great consideration — but we believe, in the present instance, few 
persons will be disposed to adopt his conclusions. His state- 
ments, the principal of which we subjoin, are, as we shall endea- 

* Philosophical Transactions, vol. lxxviii., p. 261. 1788. 
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vour to show, a tissue of false facts, false inferences, and false 
insinuations. 

* Le monde physique compte des volcans qui n’ont jamais fait qu’une 
seule explosion. Dans le monde intcllectuel il eBt, de mfime, des 
liommes qui, aprfcs un Eclair de gtfoie, diiparaissent entiferement de 
1’hiBtoire de la science. Tel a dt<£ Warltire, dont l’oridre chronologique 
des dates m’am&ne k citer une experience vraiment j*emarquable. Au 
commencement de l’annee 1781, ce physicien imagine qu'une e'tincelle 
electrique ne pourrait traverser certains melanges gazeux, sans y de- 
terminer des changemens remarquables — une idde aussi neuve, qu’aucune 
analogie ne suggerait alors,' et dont on a fait depuis de si hcureuses 
applications, aurait, ce me semble, merits a son auteur que tous les 
Instoriens de la science voulussent bien ne pas oublier de lui en faire 
honneur. Warltire se trompait sur la nature intime cles changemens 
quc l’dlectricittj devait erfgeudrer. Heureusement pour lui il previt 
qu’une explosion les accompagnerait. C’cst par ce motif qu’il lit 
d’abord l’expdrience avec un vase mdtallique dans lequel il avait ren- 
fcrme de l’air et l’hydrogene. 

* Cavendish rtfpeta bientfit V experience de Warltire. La dale cer- 
taine de son travail (j’appelle ainBi toute date resultant d’un depot 
authentique, d’une lecture acaddmique ou d’une pifece imprimde) est 
antdrieure au rnois d’Avril, 1783, puisque Priestley cite les observations 
de Cavendish dans une memoire du 21 de ce m6ihe mo t is. La citation, 
au surplus, ne nous apprend qu’une seule chose : c*es"t que ‘Cavendish 
avait obtenu de l’eau par la detonation d’un melange d’oxygene ct 
d’hydrogene, rdsultat deja constate par Warltire. 

‘Dans son memoire du mois d’Avril, Priestley ajouta une circonstancc 
capitalc h cclles qui rdsultaient des experiences de ses prddecesseurs ; il 
prouva que le poids de l’eau qui se depose sur les parois du vaBe au 
moment de la detonation de l’oxygene et de l’hydrog£ne, est la somme 
des poids de ces deux gaz. 

* Watt, it qqi Priestley communiqua cet important rcfsultat, y*Vit aus- 
•sitdt, avec la penetration d’un homme superieur, la preuve que l’eau 
n’est pas un corps simple. “ Quels sont les produits de votre expe- 
rience ?” ecrivit-il k son illustre ami : “ de VeaUy de la lumiere , de la 
chaleur. Ne sommes-nous pas.sles lors, autorises k en conclure que 
1‘eau est un compose des deux gaz, oxygerie et < hydrogefle, prive d’une 
partie de leur chaleur latente ou eldmentaire; que l’oxygene est de l’eau 
privoe d#son hydrog&ie, mais uni k de la chaleur et k de la lumiere 
latente ?” 

“ Si la lumiere n’est qu’une modification de la chaleur, ou une 
simple circonstance de sa manifestation, ou une partie composante de 
1’hydragerie, le gaz oxygfene sera de I’eau privoe de son hydrogtjne, 
inais unie k la chaleur Iktente.” 

* Ce passage si clair, si net, si mdthodique, eat tirt? d’une lettre de 
Watt du 26 Avril, 1783 .’ — Eloge de J. Watty p. 80. 

Let us pause for a moment for the purpose of examining the 
preceding paragraphs. 

It 
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It is obvious, in the first place, that M. Arago was absolutely 
ignorant of the design, the result, and of every circumstance con- 
nected with the experiment of Mr. Warltire : the precaution which 
he congratulates him upon having taken was found to be unneces- 
sary, inasmuch as he ascertained that the explosion could be safely 
made in a glass globe : the merit also of firing gases in close 
vessels by the electric spark was not due to him but to Volta, as 
appears by his letter to Dr. Priestley, which is published in the 
Appendix to the 3rd volume of his Observations on Airs. 

In the second place, the capital experiment of Dr. Priestley in 
April, 1783, was the mere repetition of *that which was commu- 
nicated to him by Mr. Cavendish, and, as he himself states, made 
under circumstances which could not justify the conclusion he 
draws from it : there is no mention made by him of the proportion 
of the quantities of ox)gen and hydrogen which he exploded, 
or of the residual air, or of the appearance of acid in the water 
produced;* he says that he had no accurate balante, and no 
means, beyond a very rough estimation, of determining the relation 
between the weight of the liquid produced and of the airs which 
were exploded together ; and even the source from whence one 
at least of his airs was derived, was not such as was competent 
to give it the purity requisite for producing the result which he 
assigned to his experiment. But even if we should allow it to 
have been original — and there are no sufficient grounds for be- 
lieving it to have been so — it can only be regarded as one of that 
multitude of vague and inaccurate experiments which present 
themselves in his later writings, and which, in the existing state of 
pneumatic chemistry, tended, as we have before remarked, to en- 
cumber rather than advance the progress of the science. 

Again, the MS. notes of Mr. Cavendish’s experiments made 
in 1781, which Mr. Harcourthas lithographed, furnish, — notwith- 
standing the restriction imposed by M. Arago upon the character 
of documents which may be with safety and justice appealed to 
in establishing claims to scientific discoveries, — -the best evidence 

* Irt a paper iu the 81st volume of the Philosophical Transactions, 1791, he uss-Ws 
that in alibis experiments an acid liquor was produced, and he doubts whether puie 
water was ever produced by the explosion of oxygen and hydrogen. 

Mr. Hurcourt has remarked that Dr. Priestley states that he obtained his inflam- 
mable air from distillation of well-burnt charcoal, which, as is well known, could not 
produce pure hydrogen, but hydrogen and carbonic oxide in nearly equal volumes : 
the result of the experiment which Dr. Priestley quotes must therefore have been derived 
from his recollection of that which Mr. Cavendish had communicated t6 him. ‘ Still 
hearing,’ says Priestley, * many objections to the conversion of water into air, I now gave 
particular attentioh to an exj>eriment of Mr. Cavendish’s concerning the re-conveision of 
air into water, by decomposing it in conjunction with inflammable air.’ Mr. Caven- 
dish states expressly* that he communicated all his experiments made in the summer 
of 1781 to Dr. Priestley, except those relating to the formation of nitric acid, concern- 
ing which lus own views were not settled. 
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of the precise character of facto which are publicly referred to in 
contemporary and undisputed records ; for it is utterly incredible, 
considering the position of their author, and the circumstances 
under which they appear, that they could have been fabricated for 
the purpose of giving currency to a claim' at a future period which 
could not otherwise be supported ; and it will bo found that they 
contain the 'explicit statement of every experiment which was 
necessary to determine the composition of water! Mr. Cavendish 
publicly asserts that.all these experiments were communicated to 
Dr. Priestley : Dr. Priestley publicly acknowledges that such a 
communication had beeli made to him ; and though he was in 
daily and confidential intercourse with Mr. Watt, he never im- 
pugned the assertion thus made. Is it probable then, if the 
communication made to Dr. Priestley had been less explicit and 
ample than Mr. Cavendish stated it to be, that it would have 
remained undisputed or unexplained when the great importance 
of the discovery announced in it was fully recognised and 
understood ? , 

Again, Dr. Priestley’s paper, to which Mr. Watt’s letter was, 
in the first instance, appended,* was read on the 19th of June, 
1783, and in the abstract of its contents, made by the secretary. 
Dr. Maty, in the Minute Book of the Roj&l Society, which was 
publicly read, in conformity with the invariable* custom in such 
cases, at the succeeding meeting on the ‘26th of the same month, 
we find the following passage : — “ These arguments received no 
small confirmation from an experiment of Mr. Cavendish, tending 
to prove the reconversion of air into water, in which pure dephlo- 
gisticated air and inflammable air were decomposed by an electric 
explosion, and yielded a deposit of water equal in weight *to the de- 
composed air.” | It is quite manifest, therefore, that even if the 
nature and the results of Mr. Cavendish’s experiments were not, 
as is most probable, already well known to men of science in 
England at that period, they must have become so by the an- 
nouncement thus made. Dr. Priestley himself likewise states 
that Mr. Cavendish told him, when this paper waS read, he was 
persuaded that water was essential to the production of the inflam- 
mable air in the experiments from which he had concluded it to 
be pure phlogiston : J an observation which proves, in the most de- 


* To the title of this paper, which it preserved in the archives of the Royal Society , 
there is addo' 1 “ with a letter from James Watt, Esq. it appears that Mr. Watt’* 
letter, which was designed to form an Appendix to Dr. Priestley's paper, was with- 
drawn before that paper was read : the reason assigned by Mr. Watt, in his letter to 
the President, for withdrawing it, was, that “ some of his friends considered the hypo- 
thesis propounded in it too bold. 1 ' ( 

f Quoted by Mr. Harcourt in his Address. 

£ f * Experiments on Air ’ (vol. vi. p. 87). 
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cisive manner, that Mr. Cavendish was not only fully in possession 
of his theory of the composition of water, but also of its application 
to' the explanation of those anomalies in the appearance and dis- 
appearance of inflammable air which had so much embarrassed 
Dr. Priestley* and the other chemists of that age. It will be seen 
hereafter that Mr. Watt’ 5 theory totally failed in its application to 
the explanation Of these and similar facts. 

We have given M. Arago’9 version of the form in which Mr. 
Watt announced his inference from the experiment whose result 
had been reported to him by Dr. Priestley : we will now copy 
Mr. Watt’s own words from his Paper entitled 'Thoughts on the 
constituent parts of Water and of dephlogisticated Air, with an 
Account of some Experiments on that subject/ which was com- 
municated to the Royal Society in November, 1783: — 

* Let us now consider what usually happens in the case of the defla- 
gration of the inflammable and dephlogisticated air. These two airs 
unite with violence, they become red-hot, and on coding totally dis- 
appear. When the vessel is cooled, a quantity of water is found m it 
equal to die weight of the air employed. This water is then the only 
remaining product of the process, unless there be some other matter set 
free which escapes our senses. Arc we not then authorized to conclude 
that water is composed of dephlogisticated air and phlogiston, deprived 
of part of their latent cfl* elemeutary heat : that dephlogisticated or pure 
air is composed o*f water deprived of its phlogiston, and united to ele- 
mentary Jieat and light : and that the latter are contained in it in a latent 
state, so as not to be sensible to the thermometer or the eye ; and if the 
light be only a modification of heat, or a circumstance attending it, or a 
component part ,of the inflammable air, then pure or dephlogisticated 
air is composed of water deprived of its phlogiston and united to ele- 
mcntaiy l^eat?’ — Phil. Trans . , vol. lxxiv. p. 329. 

It will be observed that M. Arago, in his translation of this 
passage, replaces the terms inflammable air and phlogiston by , 
hydrogkne, and thus expresses the theory in the definite and 
unequivocal language of modern chemistry : and it may be urged 
in justification of this substitution, that Mr. Watt professes 
generally to be convinced by the arguments of Mr. Kirn an and 
Dr. Priestley, that inflammable air is either wholly pure phlo- 
giston, or at least that it contains no apparent mixture of any other 
matter. Mr. Watt adds, however, that in his opinion it contains a 
small quantity of water and much elementary heat. He was dis- 
posed, in common with the other philosophers of his school, to 
regard heat as material, and to invest it nvith the •capacity of 
combining with substances like other material elements , and of 
becoming the basis of those sensible qualities by which bodies are 

vol. lxxvm. no. ci.ui. k permanently 
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permanently distinguished from each other ; — thus dephlogisticated 
air, in his theory, is composed of water deprived of its phlogiston 
and united to elementary heat. In a passage which immediately 
follows the preceding, he asserts, upon the authority of some 
experiments of Dr. Priestley — sufficiently remarkable for the 
great number of false conclusions which were founded upon 
them — that fiephlogisticated air and phlogiston c'an unite in cer- 
tain degrees to form, not water, but fixed air , whilst under other 
circumstances they can also unite and form neither water nor 
fixed air, but phlogisticated air. We quote these passages in 
order to prove that, in the theory propounded by Mr. Watt, heat 
was considered as a combining substance, not merely modifying 
the form and conditions of existence of the elements with which 
it was combined, but determining likewise their permanent spe- 
cific qualities. Such a theory, in the form which these conditions 
assign to it, was calculated to perpetuate the worst errors of the 
phlogistic school : it was not only incompetent to account for the 
anomalies which the later observations of Dr. Priestley had intro- 
duced, but it tended to explain away the only important conse- 
quences which Mr. Cavendish and Lavoisier were equally prompt 
to deduce from the. primary result of the experiment; — it rein- 
stated the phlogistic theory in its most vague and inconclusive 
form. * » 

Again, Dr. Priestley further states * in the memoir to which we 
have before referred, that Mr. Watt had previously mentioned to 
him a notion which had been suggested to his mind by some ob- 
servations on the working of the steam-engine, that water or steam 
might have its constitution changed and converted into permanent 
air, if it could be made red-hot, so that its latent might be changed 
into sensible heat : and it is obviously the same conception which 
was subsequently engrafted upon his theory of the composition 
'of water, which we are now considering. It is difficult to con- 
ceive a notion more essentially and fundamentally erroneous, 
or more calculated to subvert all our notions of the permanence 
of the essential characters of ^bodies, by making them dependent 
upon the form and degree of the manifestation of an element, 
which is altogether incapable of being chemically appreciated. 

If this view of Mr. Watt’s theory be correct — and after the 
most careful perusal of his paper we can give it no other meaning 
— it is hardly necessary to say that M. Arago’s interpretation of it 
is altogether erroneous; and that it formed a retrograde rather 


* Experiments relating to the seeming conversion of water into air. 
roJ. Ixxxiii. p. 415. 
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than 
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than a forward movement in the march of chemical science. It 
is most probable, however, judging from internal evidence, that 
neither M. Arago nor Lord Brougham have ever read this or 
any other original scientific document connected with this con- 
troversy. Mr. Watt's paper in the f Philosophical Transactions/ 
the only one hp ever published (for there are others of his 
unpublished papers in the archives of the Royal Society), is sin- 
gularly obscure, <and perfectly unintelligible to any reader who 
is not familiar with the experiments and speculations of Dr. 
Priestley, the most remarkable of whose errors he has incorpo- 
rated in the applications of his theory ; presenting in this respect 
a singular contrast to the corresponding memoir of Mr. Cavendish, 
who clears away, at every step of his progress, the difficulties and 
anomalies, whose correct explanation was dependent on this theory* 
which had been accumulated in the experiments and the reason- 
ings of his predecessors and contemporaries. 

But if, instead of adopting the unprofitable $nd worthless 
form of the theory of the composition of water proposed by 
Mr. Watt, we should assume it to be expressed *in the clear 
and definite language assigned to it by M. Arago, upon what 
grounds could he claim the title of its discoverer ? The chemist 
who first made the Sundamental experiment, and showed, what 
was no esfisy taSk, that the explosion of definite proportions of 
ox) gen and hydrogen, under whatever names they appeared, pro- 
duced pure water and pure water only, equal in weight to the 
gases consumed, had already announced all that the most elaborate 
theory could furnish. Mr. Cavendish fully appreciated, from the 
beginning, the character and the value of the result which he had 
obtained* and required no theory to guide him to the interpretation 
of its meaning; and when Dr. Blagden communicated the details 
of these experiments to Lavoisier, neither the one nor the other # 
conceived that the addition of any theoretical views were necessary 
to make its importance understood. We can discover, in fact, 
hardly an experiment or observation of primary importance 
in the history of the, science which is more immediately and 
indissolubly connected with the theoretical inference deducible 
from it. 

We know that in expressing this opinion we are opposed to the 
authority of M. Arago: — 

‘ Dois-je craindre/ says he, ‘ d’avoir attach*? trop d’importance & la 
tluloric que Watt imagiua pour expliquer les experiences Tte Priestley ? 
Je ne le pense pas. Ceux qui refuseraient un juste suffrage a cettc 
tlitforie, parce qu’elle semble maintenant une consequence inevitable des 
favts, oublieraiemt que les plus belles decouvertcs de l’esprit humain ont 
feW suTtout remaiquables par leur simplicity. Que f\t 'Nekton, hu- 
ll 2 , infeme, 
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meme, lorsque repetant une experience dtSja connue quinze siecles aupa- 
ravant il decouvrit la composition de la lumifere blanche ? II donna de 
cette experience une interpretation tellement naturelle, qu’il parait im- 
possible aujourd’hui d’en trouveT une autre. Tout ce qu*on tire, dit-il, 
h l’aide de quaique pro cede que ce soit, d’un faisceau dc lumiere blanche, 
y etait contenu h l’etat de melange. Le prisme de verre n’a aucune 
facultd creatrice. Si le faisceau parallele et infiniment d41ie de lumiere 
solaire qui tofnbe sur sa premiere face, sort par la seconde en divergeant 
et avec une longeur sensible, c’est que le verre stfpartf ce qui dans le fais- 
ceau blanc etait, par sa nature, inegalement refrangible. Ces paroles ne 
sont pas autre chose qde la traduction litterale de l expdrience connue du 
spectre solaire prismatique t Cette traduction avail, cependant, dchappe 
h un Aristote, a un Des Cartes, h un Robert Hooke. 1 

It may be quite true that the highest generalizations of one age 
become the elementary trqths of another, and that it requires an 
intimate knowledge of the precise conditions of opinion which pre- 
vail at every successive period of scientific history, to be able to 
form a just conception of the difficulties which embarrass or prevent 
those advances in the march of invention and discovery, wfhich ap- 
pear to us most open and unopposed. We are not disposed, how- 
ever, to consider the interpretation of the memorable experiment 
referred to by M. Arago as presenting a parallel case to the one 
under consideration. It may be admitted — even withovt invoking 
the very apocryphal authority of Aristotle — that the formation and 
succession of the prismatic colours were perfectly well knowti before 
the time of Newton : but who before his time (though the acute 
historical vision of M. Arago will probably not fail to discover 
them) had taken the precautions requisite for forming the prismatic 
spectrum itself — for accurately defining the spaces which the suc- 
cessive colours occupied — for subjecting the successive colours 
themselves to a similar analysis, and thus determining their undc- 
’ composable character — and, finally, as an experimentum crucis, re- 
versing the problem and reforming white light from the reunion 
of the colours into which it had been previously decomposed? If 
the successive steps of these beautiful experiments had been sub- 
mitted to Des Cartes or to Hooke, it is ifiost probable that they 
would not have hesitated to give them their correct interpretation : 
and though M. Arago, with all the lights of modern knowledge, 
and with the vigorous grasp with which he is accustomed to seize 
the great truths of philosophy and to resolve them into the most 
simple principles upon which they are dependent, may be enabled 
to translat&'the single experiment of the formation of the prismatic 
spectrum, as in the passage we have quoted, into its appropriate 
language, yet wc greatly doubt whether either Newton or the most 
distinguished of his predecessors would have been equally success- 
ful 
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ful if the subsequent experimental steps in the process of investi- 
gation had never been made. 

But the question may be asked, if Priestley had been put, as 
has been asserted, into possession of all the early experiments of 
Cavendish, why did he hesitate to draw the correct and necessary 
conclusion from* them ? Whilst we are ready to admit the full 
force of the objection, we should observe, as we have indeed re- 
marked before, that Priestley's mind was not disciplined to habits 
of correct inductive reasoning: he seldom appreciated the philo- 
sophical value of views which were different from his own, and 
when called upon to notice them, he rardly stated them correctly : 
he was embarrassed by his blind attachment to the phlogistic 
theory, and still more so by the real or appai ently contradictory 
results of his own experiments : and though he himself states, in 
the first instance, that Mr. Cavendish had pointed out the in- 
fluence of water in many of these experiments, dnd had then, it 
seems, satisfied his mind upon the correct interpretation to be 
given to* them, yet we find his philosophical scepticism speedily 
recurring ; and in his later papers he is equally disposed to im- 
pugn the correctness of these results, whether obtained by Mr. 
Cavendish or himself (the capital experiment to which M. Arago 
so often rqfcrs being ‘included in their number), as well as of the 
explanation which had been given of them. 

Again, the theory of Watt, which was framed, as we have shown, 
not to correct the errors, but to reconcile the results of the expe- 
riments of Priestley by the sacrifice of the permanent character of 
the gases, was hot, on that account, received by him with greater 
favour. He appears to have rejected it from the *first, equally 
with tha\ of Mr. Cavendish. M. Arago himself has quoted a 
passage from a letter to Mr. Watt, dated the ‘29th of April, 1783, 
three Jays after their joint papers had been sent *to the Royal. 
Society, in which he says — f Look, with surprise and indignation, 
upon the drawing of an apparatus by which I have for ever upset 
your beautiful hypothesis;’ and though we find indications, in 
Priestley’s subsequent writings, of an occasional and passing belief 
io the prevalent theories of the composition of water, yet it ap- 
pears that he speedily relapsed into his normal condition of fixed 
and determined incredulity. 

But to return to M. Arago and his argument : — 

* Unetheorie,’ says he, ‘dont la conception n’edt prdsentd aucune diffi- 
culte, aurait &e certainement dedaignee par Ca\%ndish. flftppelez-vous 
avec quelle vivacity, sous l’inspiration de cet homme de genie, Blagden 
en r&lama la prionte contre Lavoisier.’ 

The name of Mr. Cavendish seems to exert a fatal influence 
both upon M. Arago and Lord Brougham : it rarely presents 

# itself 
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itself without giving rise to some extraordinary error of fact with 
one of them, and of philosophy with the other. It was not the 
theory of the composition of water, but the extent to which the 
results of the experiments upon which it rested had been com- 
municated to Lavoisier, which was the subject of the reclamation 
made by Dr. Blagden on behalf of Mr. Cavendish. 

Though we are fully satisfied, for the reasons above stated, 
that no arrangement of dates could give countenance and support 
to the claim to this discovery which has been so imprudently put 
forward by the friends of Mr. Watt, we think it proper, in order 
that our readers may be enabled to estimate the force and rele- 
vancy of the remaining observations of M. Arago, to subjoin the 
following brief statement of the real chronology of the principal 
documents which are concerned in the dispute. 

On the 26th of April, 1783, Mr. Watt wrote a letter to Dr. 
Priestley, containing an outline of his theory, which was appended 
to his paper entitled ‘ Experiments relating to Phlogiston and the 
seeming conversion of water into air,’ which was read to the llo^al 
Society on the 19th June following : this letter , liowevei, was not 
read, having been previously withdrawn by its author ; and if we 
may judge from modern practice, it remained, in the mean time, 
locked up in the private box of the Secretary (Dr. Maly, not Dr. 
Blagden, as asscited by M. Arago), for no paper is deposited in 
the archives of the Royal Society until it has been publicly read, 
and its fitness for publication decided upon by the Council ; 
there is no reason, therefore, to believe that the contents of this 
letter were made known to Mr. Cavendish, to Dr. Blagden, or 
to any other person. 

The substance of the first letter was incorporated into la. second 
addressed to M. de Luc, which is dated 26th of November, 1783, 

. but which was not read before April, 1784 : it was published in 
the Transactions for J784. Mr. Cavendish’s paper was read on 
the 15th of January of that year, and published in the same 
volume. * 

It further appears that Dr. Blagden communicated the result 
of Mr. Cavendish’s experiments on the composition of water to 
M- Lavoisier, at Paris, on the 24th of June, 1783, two months 
after the date of Mr. Watt's first letter to Dr. Priestley; and it 
is the principal object of the documentary evidence and of the in- 
ferences drawn from it, which Lord Brougham communicated to 
M. Arago, <*fco show that during this short interval Mr. Cavendish 
made his first experiments , which either had been or might have been 
suggested to him , bg his obtaining, through private information or 
public report , a knowledge of the theory propounded t>y Mr. Watt. 
ft is hardly necessary to add that either supposition would equally 

lead 
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lead to the conclusion that Mr. Cavendish, in the statements which 
he authorized or made, had been guilty of a deliberate suppres- 
sion or a misrepresentation of the truth ; and, we may further 
add, to the necessary inference that the MS. papers which Mr. 
Ilarcourt has lithographed, had been fraudulently prepared with 
erroneous dates* with a view to give countenance to his claims, 
in case they should ever be called in question. * 

But to return lo the further statements of M. Arago : 

i Parmi les prthendants & cctte fdconde decouvcrtc, nous allous 
maintenant voir paraitre les deux plus grands chimistes dont la France 
et l’Angleterre se glorifient. Tout le mondS a dejk nomine Lavoisier et 
Cavendish. 

* La date de la lecture publique du memoire dans lequel il dtSveloppa 
ses vucs sur la production de l’eau par la combustion de l’oxyg^ne et de 
l’hydrogene, cst postthieure de deux moiif a celle de depdt aux archives 
de la Soeiete Royale de Londres de la lettre dejd analysee de Watt.' 

M. Lavoisier’s memoir was not read in .June, 1783, but. partly 
in the November and partly in the December of that year, and 
additions were subsequently made to it. We have already stated 
that Mr. Watt’s letter >vas not deposited in the archives of the 
Royal Society, so as to be accessible to its members. 

‘ Le memoirs ceiubre de Cavendish, intitule Experiments on Air , 
est plus recent encore; il fut lu le 15 Janvier, 1784. On s’dtonnerait 
avec raison que des faits aussi authentiques eussent pu devenir le sujet 
d’une polemique animee, si je ne n’empressais de signaler & votre atten- 
tion une circonstance dont je n’ai pas encore parle. Lavoisier declara, 
en termes positifa, que Blagden, Secietaire de la Society Royule de 
Londres, assista k^ses premieres experiences du 24 Jum,1783, et “ qu'il 
lui apprk que Cavendish ayant deja essaytl, a Londres, de brfiler du 
gaz hydiogene dans les vaisseaux ferulas, uvait obtenu unc quantity 
d’eau tres sensible.” • 

* Cavendish rappela aussi dans son memoire la communication faite k* 

Lavoisier par Blagden. Suivant lui, elle fut plus etendue que le chimiste 
Frai^ais ne l’avouait. Il dit que la confidence embrassa les conclusions 
auxquelles les experiences conduisaicnt, Vest- &-dire, la thdoiie de la com- 
position de l’eau. * 

‘ Blagden, mis cn cause lui-m6me, ecrivit dans le Journal de Crell, 
en 1786, pour confirmer l’assertion de Cavendish. A l’en croirc, les 
experiences de l’acaddmicien de Paris n’auraient m6me ete qu’une 
simple verification de celles du chiiniste Anglais. Il assure avoir 
annonce ft, Lavoisier que l’eau engendree k Londres avait un poids pre- 
cisement egal k la somnie des poids de deux gty brflies.., “Lavoisier,” 
ajouta enfin Blagden, “ a dit la vdrite; mais pas toute, la virite .” 

‘ Un pareil reproche cst s4v^re ; mais fut-il fondd, n’en attdnuerai-je 
pas beuiicoup gravity, si je montre que, Watt except^, tous ceux dont 
les noms tigurent danB oette histoire s’y etaient plus ou moins exposes ? 

‘ Priestley Tapporte en detail et comme les siennes des experiences dont 

' il 
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il rtfsulte que l’eau engendrt?e par la detonation d*un melange d’oxygene 
et d’hydrog&ne, a un poids exactement dgal k celui des deux gaz bruWs. 
Cavendish, quelque terns apr&s, reclame ce r^sultat pour lui-m&mc, et 
insinuequM l’avait communique vcrbalement auchimistede Birmingham. 

* Cavendish tire de cette tfgalite des poids, la consequence que l’eau 
n’est pas un corps simple. D'abord, il ne fait auejme mention d’un 
memoire dtJposd aux archives de la Socithe Royale et dans lequel Watt 
developpait la m6me theorie. Il est vrai qu’au jour de Vimpression le 
nom de Watt n’est pas oublie ; mais ce n’est pas aux archives qu’on a 
pu voir le travail du cei&bre ingenieur : on declare en avoir eu connftis- 
sancc par une lecture recente, faite en seance publique. Aujourd’hui, 
cependant,ilestparfaitement constate que cette lecture a suivie plusieurs 
mois, celle da memoire oil Cavendish en parle.* 

I f this statement was correct, which we have elsewhere shown 
to be altogether erroneous v it would be to Dr. Priestley, and not 
to Mr. Cavendish or Mr. Watt, that we should be compelled, in 
strict justice, to ascribe the credit of this discovery; but it is 
sufficiently manifest, both from the admissions of M. Arago and 
the whole course of the transactions, that the grand result of the 
experiment of the production of pure water equal in weight to that 
of the two gases consumed, was already perfectly well known to 
chemists in England, whoever was the person by whom it was 
first ascertained ; and further, that it was publicly refei red to, as a 
notorious fact, in a minute read by the Secretary of the Ro^al 
Society of London almost on the very day on which it wfis com- 
municated by Dr. Blagden to Lavoisier at Paris. Dr. Blagden 
■would therefore have been equally wanting both to the inte- 
rests of truth and of his patron and friend Mr. Cavendish, if 
he had failed *to state to M. Lavoisier the whole result of the ex- 
periment; if he had simply told him, that .some water only was 
produced by J.lie combustion of the gases, omitting the most essen- 
tial fact that its weight teas exactly equal to that of the gases , or 
that the whole of the gases consumed were converted into pure water , 
he would have understated the claim of his countryman, and 
would have opposed the very interests which it was his object and 
his duty to protect. There is, therefore, the strongest probability 
in support of Dr. Blagdeii’s statement; and it should be remem- 
bered that, though it deeply affected Lavoisier’s veracity (and this 
was not the only instance in which that was similarly impugned), 
it was never contradicted. 

There arc several other inaccuracies in the preceding statement, 
some of which we hav£ already noticed ; Dr. Blagden was not at 
that time Secretary of the Royal Society ; Mr. Watt’s paper was 
rot deposited in the archives — it was accessible neither to Mr. 
Cavendish nor to Dr. Blagden, — and its existence was probably alto- 
gether unknown to them ; the public reading of Mr. Watt’s paper 

was 
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was subsequent to that of Mr. Cavendish, but preceded its publi- 
cation by several months, so as to admit of a reference to the theory 
which it contained. * 

We will not attempt to scrutinize the remaining observations of 
M. Arago, which have reference to this subject; for though they 
are equally inaccurate with those which precede them, and pro- 
fuse in charges against Mr. Cavendish, Dr. Blagden, and even 
the printers antf compositors of the * Philosophical Transactions,’ 
as all equally involved in a conspiracy to deprive Mr. Watt as well 
as Lavoisier of their fair rights, they are really altogether foreign 
to the great points which are at issue.* - . 

There is one department of evidence, of the most important 
kind, to which M. Arago has not alluded, which is the decision 
of contemporary chemists and philosophers, who ivere living wit- 
nesses of the progress of these researches. It is quite true that 
M. Arago has referred to a letter of M. de Luc, who had seen 
a copy of Mr. Cavendish’s paper in its original form, in which he 
made #10 reference to Mr. Watt’s theory, and of whose existence 
he was probably, at that time, altogether ignorant. Mr. Watt was 
stimulated, by the appeal thus made to him, to take the necessary 
steps for the public reading and immediate publication of his 
paper, apd it. appdhred accordingly in the same volume of the 
‘ Philosophical Transactions’ with that of Mr. Cavendish. We 
may safely conclude that upon a question of such importance, 
which concerned so nearly the scientific credit of two of the 
greatest men of the age, every circumstance connected with it 
would be thoroughly canvassed and understood. And what was 
the result? The assertions contained in Mr. Cavendish’s paper 
rcspecfmg the dates of his experiments, and the extent to which 
they were communicated to other paities, remained uncontra- 
dicted at a period when an erroneous statement, publicly madq, 
could not have failed to be noticed ; and he was universally re- 
garded, and has continued to be regarded, as the sole author of 
this great discovery ; it was only hi later times that attempts have 
been made to upset «tliis unanimous decision in his favour, when 
there are no living witnesses to the impressions which prevailed 
amongst his contemporaries. 

‘ Lord Brougham,’ says M. Arago in a note at the conclusion 
of that portion of his Eloge of Mr. Watt which refers to this con- 
troversy 

assistait a la stance publique o^i je payai, an* nom dc* VAcademie des 

* The separate copies of Mr. Cavendish’s paper, which were designed for distri- 
bution, were d&ted 1783 instead of 1781: as soon as the error was discovered, Mr. 
Cavendish wrote to the editor of one of the principal foreign journals to correct it ; this 
is put forward as a serious charge by M. Arago. 

• Sciences, 
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Sciences, cc tribut de reconnaissance et d'admiration k la mthnoire de 
Watt. 

* De rctour en Angleterre, il recueillit de prt?cieux documens et etudia 
de nouveau la question historique h laquelle je viens de donner tant de 
place, avec la superiority de vues qui lui est familiere, avec le scrupule, 
en quelque sorte judiciaire, qu'on pouvait attendre de l’ancien Lord 
Chancelier de la Grande-Bretagne. Je dois a une Bienveillancc dont 
je sens tout le*prix, de pouvoir offrir au public le fruij; encore inedit du 
travail de mon illustre confrere .* 

Our readers might possibly expect that this careful study of 
the historical question, ar\d this scrupulous and judicial examina- 
tion of the documents connected with it, would have led to the 
detection in the first instance, and the friendly correction after- 
wards, of some at least of the numerous errors of fact and inference 
which we have considered it our duty to expose. Such, however, 
is not the course which Lord Brougham adopts ; he examines 
no documents, he corrects no erroi s — but thinks it sufficient to 
give the sanction of his name to a statement drawn up ^by Mr. 
James Watt, the son of the great engineer, which is not per- 
fectly correct in the general outline of its facts, and is singularly 
partial and unjust in the conclusions which it deduces from them. 
Lord Brougham seemed to have forgottemthat much might be 
pardonable m the fondness of a son which would bb highly repre- 
hensible in one exercising the function of a judge. B 

The singularly elaborate analysis of this question which lias 
been given by Mr. Harcourt, and the new and decisive docu- 
ments by which it was accompanied, would appear to have offered 
lus lordship a, graceful opportunity of retiring from a position 
which he should have felt to be untenable. But let ns hear 
Lord Brougham : — 

. * Since M. Arago’s learned Eloge was published, the Rev. W. Vernon 
Harcourt has entered into controversy with us both, or I should rather 
say with M. Arago, for he has kindly spared me ; and while I express 
my obligations for this courtesy tsf my reverend, learned, and valued 
friend, I must express my unqualified admiration of his boldness m 
singling out for his antagonist my illustrious colleague , rather than the 
far weaker combatant against whom he might so much more safely have 
done battle. Whatever might have been his fate had he taken the more 
prudent course, I must fairly say (even without waiting until my fellow- 
champion seal our adversary’s doom) that I have seldom seen any two 
parties more unequally matched, or any disputation in which the victory 
was so compIeVe. The Attack on M. Arago might have passed well 
enough at a popular meeting at Birmingham, before which it was 
spoken ; but as a scientific inquirer, it would be flattery, running the 
risk of seeming to be ironical, to weigh the reverend author against the 
most eminent philosopher of the day, although upon a question of evi- 
t deuce 
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dence (which this really is, as well as a scientific discussion) I might be 
content to succumb before him.’ — Lives , fyc., p. 400. 

We trust that the time is past when a mere sarcasm, by 
whomsoever uttered, can suppress the claims of truth and jus- 
tice, which Mr. Harcourt has advocated with most exemplary 
temperance. We feel assured that Mr. Harcourt is the lost 
person who would seek to put his claims as a 'writer and a 
man of science ih the same rank with those of M. Arago, though 
there are very few amongst the most distinguished of our coun- 
trymen whom, in either capacity, we should pronounce to 
be liis superiors ; and it is only when M . Arago foregoes the 
high position which the scientific world has assigned to him, 
and consents, from an unhappy ambition, to put forward views 
on subjects connected with scientific history which may startle by 
their novelty or singularity, or gratify°a feeling of national vanity, 
winch is sometimes too watchful and too jealous to be always rea- 
sonable and just, that it becomes a public and imperative duty to 
withstand lmn. We quite agree with Lord Brougham that raiely 
were two parties more unequally matched, as far as this contro- 
versy is concerned, than Mr. Harcourt and M. Arago; but we 
should venture to reverse the position which he has assigned to 
the combatants, as we believe there are few men of science who 
will dout5t wit^i whom is the issue of the contest ; and we should 
do little justice to the manliness and candour of M. Arago, if we 
considered him incapable of acquiescing in a conclusion, though 
opposed to his own, which he finds to be supported by arguments 
and by documents so powerful and so convincing as those which 
Lord Broughaig ventures to toss aside with a sneer. 


Art. V. — Lett res, Instructions, ct Memoir es de Marie Stuart , 
Heine d'Ecosse ; publics sur les oriyinaux et les manuscrits du 
State Paper Office do Londres, ct dcs priiicipales archives ct 
bibliothkques de 1' Europe, et acrompayncs d'un resume chrono- 
loepqucpar le Prince Alexandre Labanoff 7 vols. 8vo. Londres, 

L ET it no longer be said that the age of chivalry has passed. 

We have here a Russian nobleman of high birth, who 
served with distinction in the campaigns o£1812, and 1814, 
attaining the rank of Major-General and of Aide-de-camp to the 
Emperor Alexander. But since the peace with his country’s 
enemies he has, like a true knight-errant, sallied forth on adven- 
tures of his own. According to the best precedents of the Round 

, Table. 
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Table, lie has selected a princess whom he has never seen for the 
lady of his love ; he has devoted himself to, her service for many 
years and travelled in her cause from land to land ; until now, 
when armed with documents as with a shield of proof, he is pre- 
pared to maintain her peerless innocence, and to strive in champ 
clos against all gainsayers ! 

Seriously speaking, however, we think Prince Alexander La- 
banoff entitled to our warm thanks and hearty pr&ise for the care, 
the application, and the skill with which he has elucidated the 
history of Mary Queen of Scots. For a long period he has spared 
neither expense nor exertion in the discovery of her MS. corre- 
spondence. The archives of the House of Medici at Florence, and 
the Imperial collection at St. Petersburg, the Bibliotheque Royalc 
at Paris, the State Paper Office in London, and a great number of 
private collections both In this country and on the Continent, each 
examined not through agents, but by his own personal research, 
have all yielded materials to his meritorious and never-wearied 
industry. The result is, that to the 300 letters of Queew Mary 
which were already in print, though scattered through various 
compilations, he has added no less than 400 hitherto unpublished, 
and all these, old and new, with several from other persons relat- 
ing to her history, he has edited together in seven # volumes, 
appending a chronological summary and suitable notes — so Jong 
that they sufficiently explain, so brief that they never enermber, 
the text. 

It could scarcely, perhaps, be expected that all this zeal and 
research should be unattended with some degree of enthusiasm in 
behalf of its object. Prince Labanoff believes that Queen Mary was 
entirely innocent of the heavy charges which were brought'against 
her. This opinion, though never argued at length nor obtruded 
jn any of the notes, is implied in several, and a separate Essay in 
proof of it is promised us before the close of the present year. 
We shall read that Essay whenever it appears with all the atten- 
tion which the character and attainments of the writer deserve, 
though not without being on our guard against his prepossessions. 
Meanwhile we must declare that while several things in this col- 
lection confirm, there is nothing to shake or alter the view an hich 
wc have formerly maintained on this much debated subject.* 
We still hold that via media which, as we think, combines in its 
support all the principal arguments from both extreme parties — 
that Mary watf innocent of any participation in, or knowledge of, 
her husband’s murder ; but, both before and after it, was swayed 
by a guilty passion for Bothwell. 


* No. cxxxiv., Article 1. 
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After the length at which we argued these questions on a 
recent occasion, our readers will no doubt be better pleased if we 
do not take them again over the same ground. We shall now 
advert only to another controverted point, which appears to us of 
considerable interest. 

Prince Labanoff admits,* without hesitation, the statement that 
Queen Mary, fohen sent to the castle of Lochleyen, in June, 
1567, was with phild by Bothwell, and that in February, 1568, 
she gave birth to a daughter, who was immediately removed to 
France, and became a nun at the convent of Notre Dame at 
Soissons. 

Considering the marriage of Mary to'Bothwcll, in May, 1567, 
it is obvious that her character is in no way affected by this tale, 
whether true or false. On this point, therefore, Prince LabanofFs 
prepossessions in her favour hive no # force, and the judgment of 
so well-informed and laborious an inquirer deserves, as we think, 
the greatest weight. His assent to this tale has'led us to inquire 
tlie grounds on which it rests ; and we shall now state what appear 
the testftnonies in its favour, as well as the negative presumptions 
which may be raised against it. 

The statement rests mainly on the direct assertion of Le 
Laboureur in his additions to the Memoires de Castelnau, and 
will be found* at voi. i. p. 673, of the edition of 1639. Le La- 
boureur himself is a writer of great research and accuracy. He 
is described by M. Weiss in the Biographic Univcrselle as ‘l’un 
des ecrivains qui ont le plus contribue a eclaircir l’histoirc dc 
France.’ And as Prince Labanoff reminds us, he held a post 
of high confidence at the Court of France ( Conseiller et Aumonier 
du Roi)j and might become acquainted with many, until then 
very secret transactions. But if wc believe, as appears most 
probably the case, that Le Laboureur derived the story from 
the MS. notes and papers left behind by Castelnau, the evidence" 
in its favour will appear stronger still. Michel de Castelnau, 
Seigneur de Mauvissiere (by which latter name he was com- 
monly known during his life), had accompanied Mary as 
French Ambassador *to Scotland. In 1575 he was appointed 
French Ambassador in England ; and, as appears from Prince 
Labanoff s collection, became one of Mary’s most frequent and 
most trusted correspondents. He says himself in his Memoirs, 

* Elle est encore prisonnifcrc sans pouvoir trouver moyen den 
sortir qu’i l’instant il ne survienne quclques nouve^cs ditficultes, 
lesquelles ont pour la plupart passe par mes mains/f 

It appears also that in the course of his diplomatic and poli- 

* Yol. ii. p. 63, note. f Vol. xxxiii. p. 357, in the collection of Petitot. 

tical 
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tical services he had occasion to make many journeys through the 
north of France, and he might not improbably in one of them 
have seen himself, at Soissons, the unhappy offspring of a most 
ill-omened and most guilty marriage. 

There is, however, a remarkable confirmation of Le Labour- 
er's story, wholly unknown to Le Laboureur when he wrote, 
and not published until o century afterwards. It is contained in 
a secret despatch from Throckmorton, the English Ambassador 
in Scotland, to his Queen, and will be found in the Appendix to 
Robertson’s History; under the date of July 18th, 1567. It 
appears that the Ambassador had transmitted by a secret channel 
a proposal to Mary at Lochlevcn, that she should renounce 
Bothwell for her husband. But he adds in his report to Eliza- 
beth, * She hath sent me word that she will rather dyp, grounding 
herself upon thys reason that takynge herself to be seven weekes 
gon with cliylde, by renouncynge Bothwell she should acknow- 
ledge herselfe to be with cliylde of a bastard, and to have for- 
fayted her honoure, which she will not do to dye for it.* 

Nor can it, on examination of the circumstances, be maintained 
that this answer was only a device of Mary to evade compliance. 
She must have foreseen that, as really happened, the renouncing 
of Bothwell wohld be again and again pressed upon her, and that 
if her first reason against it should, after some short interval, ap- 
pear to be invalid, she Would then be unable to take a stand on 
any other ground. 

The concurrence of two such testimonies as Le Labourer's irl 
France and Throckmorton’s in Scotland — each entitled to high 
confidence, and each without the slightest knowledge of the other 
— would probably on most questions be considered as decisive. 
In this case, however, we have to set against them a strong ])rimd 
facie presumption on the other side — the utter silence as to this 
‘ child at Soissons in all the correspondence of the period — the 
utter silence, first, of Mary herself; secondly, of all her friends; 
and thirdly, of all her opponents. 

We propose to consider, under each of these heads, whether any 
sufficient ground for such silence can be assigned. 

1. Mary herself had few opportunities of writing from her 
prison of Lochleven. Even the industry of Prince Labanoff is 
compelled to leave an utter blank between Sept. 3rd, 1567, when 
Mary wrote to Sir Robert Melville, desiring him to send stuffs 
for clothes fqy herself and ' my maidens, for they are naked and 
March 31st* 1568, when we find two notes, one to Catherine de’ 
Medici and the other to the Archbishop of Glasgow, entreating 
speedy succour, and adding, ‘je nose ecrire davantage.* There 
are two other short notes from Lochleven, on the day preceding 

her 
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her escape, one to Catherine tie* Medici, and one to Elizabeth. 
In none of th'ese could we expect to find any allusion to her preg- 
nancy or to the birth of her child. 

There is no letter at all from Mary during the hurried fortnight 
which elapsed between her escape from Lochleven and her arrival 
in England, except a few lines of doubtful authenticity, dated 
from Dundrenmfti, and addressed to Queen Elizabeth, which we 
think Prince Labanoff has too hastily admitted.* This note, 
however, in no degree bears upon the present question. 

Within a very few weeks of her captivity in England, Mary 
became convinced of the horror with which her union with Roth- 
well was universally regarded. She consented, at the conferences 
of York, that steps should be taken for the dissolution of her 
marriage and for^the contracting of another with the Duke of 
Norfolk. From that time forward^ therefore, we need not 
wonder that her letters should contain no allusion to the pledge 
of an alliance which that pledge might, if known, render more 
difficult to dissolve, and which she knew was most hateful to all 
her well-wishers, whether in Frnnce, m England, or in Scotland. 

2. The same horror of this alliance and of its results may be 
thought an adequate motive for silence in such few of Mary’s 
relatives or friends in # France as must be supposed cognizant of 
the birth a»d existence of her daughter. 

3. Of Mary’s enemies, the first in power at this period was her 
illegitimate brother, the Earl of Murray, the Regent of Scotland. 
During a long time he professed a tender regard for liis sister s 
reputation, and several times warned her against urging him to 
the public accusation, which lie made at last on December 8th, 
1568. It is therefore perfectly consistent with Ins' professions 
and with" his position, that he should in February, 1568, have 
taken steps for the concealment of Mary’s childbirth, and the 
sending of the infant to her relatives in Franco. After December, 
1568, there could no longer indeed be the slightest pretence to 
personal, kindness and regard. Rut surely the chances of the 
Royal succession would then supply him with another and much 
stronger motive for condbalment. In case the life of James \ I. 
— a boy not yet three years old— should fail, Mary s daughter, if 
the marriage with Bothwell were legitimate, would become the 
next heir to the Crown. A most perplexing question as to the 
strict validity of that marriage, and as to the rights of the true 
heir, would then arise. It seems probable, therefore,^hat in such 

* Tbe authority he cites for it i* only * Marie Stuart, Nouvelle Histonque,’ Paris, 
1674 Moreover, the note from Dundrennau is not alluded to m the, certainly 
authentic, letter which Mary addressed to Elizabeth from Workington only two days 
afterwards. 

a contingency 
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a contingency Murray and his associates in the secret had re- 
solved to deny absolutely the fact of the birth or the existence of 
the infant. The same motive for the greatest possible secrecy 
would have weight all through the life of the nun at Soissons, but 
would cease at her death. And thus the same consideration 
would perve to explain both the silence observed during so many 
years, and the disclosure at last in Le Labourer's annotation — 
always supposing the secret to have been confined, both in Scot- 
land and in France, to extremely few and trusty persons. 

We offer these conjectures, as in our minds greatly diminishing, 
though not, we admit, entirely removing, the force of the objections 
against the story. Ana on the whole, looking to the positive 
testimonies in its favour, we certainly incline, with rvnee 
Labanoff, to a belief in its truth. 

There is nothing n6w in these volumes relative to the deathbed 
declaration of Both well. The discovery of the original, or of on 
authentic copy, is still among the desiderata of literature : of its 
real existence, as we have elsewhere stated, wc do not entertain a 
doubt. We looked for some information on this subject in the 
8th volume of Mr. Tytler’s History, published since our review of 
his 7 th, but to our great surprise he giveis no account whatever, so 
far as we can fcnd, of the end of Bothwell. We know not how to 
explain such an omission in so minute a his°tory and sp careful a 
writer. Of Mr. Laing’s Dissertation no passage is more open to 
reply than the one in which he cavils at the Earl's dying confes- 
sion. 4 These names,’ he says, * are apparently fictitious. 1 be- 
lieve there is no jsuch town or castle. Js Malmay either in Norway 
or in Denmark.’* This is literally true. But was it quite 
candid to omit the equally certain fact that, in ^575, the province 
of Scania, on the continent of Sweden, was an appendage of the 
Danish Crown, and thnt. the citadel of Malmay or Malrnoe, not 
indeed in Denmark Proj^r, but in Scania, nearly opposite the 
coast of Copenhagen, was the place where Bothwell was 
confined ? 

We may add that we have doubts whether Bothwcll’s confine- 
ment in ] Denmark was so strict and rigorous as most histories 
allege. Such a statement appears scarcely compatible with the 
following expressions of a letter from Queen Elizabeth to the 
King of Denmark -in 1570: — 

* De Bodovcllio vero nos antea ad Serenitatem vestram, ut de cer- 
tissimo Rems sui interfectore, scripsimus .... Quare confidimus 
quidem cefm (quod ‘tamen a Serenitate Vestrft itcrum ntque iterum 
Bummopcre rogamus) Comitem tanti fucinoris reum in carcere ct vin- 
culis arete custodiri, vel certe quod malumus, magisque petimus, e, 

* History of Scotland, vol. if. p. 338, note, ed. 1810. 
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careere ad judicium subeundum, ad eum locum in quo seel us admissum 
sit miesum iri ; neque enim certe Regi honorifleum esse potest Regis 
interfectorem solute et libere vagari et impune vivere.’* 

Nor are we by any means confident in the common story that 
Bothwell on his imprisonment became insane. We suspect that 
this tale may have been devised with the view of discrediting his 
deathbed confession ; at least, so far as we remember it is not 
mentioned by an£ writer until several years after Bothwell’s 
death, and until the discrediting his statementthad become a party 
object : yet so remarkable a fact as bi%pnsanity, which would be 
commonly held forth as a special judgmeht of Providence* against 
an atrocious criminal, wag not very likely, even in his lifetime, to 
remain unnoticed. 

We shall now quit this thorny field of controversy, and enable 
our readers to judge for themselves * of the merits of Prince 
LabanOfF s Collection, by laying before them some of the letters 
it contains. Of those wtqch we insert in French, we shall give 
the words exactly according to the originals, but shall endeavour 
to render them more easily intelligible by substituting the modern 
for the quaint old-fashioned form of spelling. 

The following is a report of Le Croc, the French ambassador 
in Scotland, to Queen* Catherine de’ Medici : it is dated Sunday, 
May 18th, 1567, and the preceding Thursday to which he refers, 
was the wery day of Mary’s marriage to Bothwell : — 

‘ Madame, les lettres que jMcris k V. M. par le (lit EvGque (de Dun- 
blane ) sont pour etre lues ; vous pouvez penser que^e ne me fie k lui. 
Quoique je vous ecrive, Vos Majestes ne sauraient mieux faire que de 
lui faire mauvaise cliere et trouver bien mauvais le mariage, car il est 
tres-malhedreux, et cleja l’on n’est pas k s’en repentir. Jcudi Sa 
Majesty m’envoya querir, ou je m’aper^us dune Strange fa?on entre 
elle et son man : cc quelle me veut excuser, disant que si je la voyais 
triste, c’dtait parce qu’elle ne voulait se rejouir, comme elle dit ne le 
faire jamais, ne dtSsirant que la mort. Ilier, &ant renfermtfs tous deux 
dedans un cabinet avec le Comte de Bothwell, elle cria tout haut que on 
lui baillStt un couteau pour se tuer. Ceux qui etaient dedans la chambret 
l’entendirent ; ils pensent que si Dieu ne lui aide qu’elle se desesptirera. 
Je l*ai Anseill^e et com fort tie de mieux que j’ai pu ces trois fois que l’ai 
vue. Son mari ne la fera pas longue, car il est trop liaf en ce royaurae, 
et puis l’on ne cessera jamais que la mort du Roi ne soit sue. Il n’y a 
ici pas un scul seigneur de nom, que le dit Comte de Bothwell et le 
Comte de Craffort ; les autres Ant mandat, et ne veulent point yemr. 
Elle a envoyd qu’ils s’assemblent en quelque lietf nommdTfque je les 
trouver pour leur parler autiom du Roi, et voir si j’y pourrai iaire 

* Appendix to M. Laing’s Dissertation, vol. ii. No. xxix. 
f 1 Dans la piece qui precidait le cabinet.’ 

VOL. LXXVM. NO. CLIIl. 
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quelque chose. S'il advient, j’y ferai tout ce qu’il me sera possible, et, 
apr&s, le meilleur est de me retirer, et, comme je vous ai mandd, les 
laisser jouer leur jeu* II n’est point s^ant que j’y sois au nom du Roi, 
car, si je favorise la Rcine, l’on pensera en ce royaume et en Angleterre 
que le Roi tient la main k tout ce qui se fait; et si ce n’eCit dtd le com- 
mandement que Vos Majest^s me fifent, je ffis parti huit jours devantles 
noces; siest-ceque j’ai parltl bien haut, de quoi tbut ce royaume est 
assez abreuvd, et je ne me suis point voulu brasser k ses noces, ni 
depuis ne l’ai point voulu reconnaitre comme mari de la Retne. Je 
crois qu’il dcrira k y. M. par le dit Ev^que de Dunblane ; vous ne lui 
devez point faire de' repons^ — (vol. vii. pp. 110-112.) 

Only a month afterwards wc find, from the same impartial 
witness, the conclusion to this mournful story. His letjer of 
Wednesday the 17th June, 1567, is dated at ^Edinburgh, and is 
addressed to the J£ing, Charles IX. of France, and contains by 
far the most circumstantial and authentic account ever published 
of the transactions on Carberry Hill. But considering the great 
length of this letter, it will perhaps be more acceptable to our 
readers in an English version. » 

* Sire, I wrote a letter to the Queen* on Wednesday, the 11th of this 
month, and informed her that on the previous night, the Queen, your Ma- 
jesty’s sister-in-law, being at the castle of Bourtig (Borthwick), at four 
leagues from this city, was there besieged by if thousand or twelve hun- 
dred horse, led by the Earl of Morton and my Lord*HomS. These, on 
hearing that the Duket her husband had made hi9 escape, were eager 
to show that they had not taken up arms to molest or displease their 
sovereign. Accordingly they withdrew and presented themselves before 
this city, and tkey found .on their nay the Earl of Mar, who came to 
join them with seven or eight hundred horse. The armed burghers 
made no resistance to them, nor was a single shoUfired from the castle, 
which the Queen and the Duke believed to be entirely at their disposal, 
all which made us think the rising truly important and well combined 
by its principal leaders. 

* Next day I offered myself to confer with the assembled Lords, who 
immediately came to call upon me at my lodging. I told them what 
you will find in the paper annexed, and we agreed to treat. But having 
afterwards sent them the same statement inciting, they asked me for 
three days* delay before they answered it, while awaiting the Earls of 
Athol and Glencairn and other Lords whom they expect. Thly assign 
three grounds for their confederacy : first, to obtain the freedom of the 
Queen, saying that she would never be at ease so long as she remained 
in the hands of him who holds her captive ; secondly, the safety of the 
Prince ;f thirdly, in respect to the Kfhg’s murder, for that they would 
think thcfaiselves the most dishonoured nation in the world if the 
authors of that crime were not discovered, and such condign punish- 


* Catherine d«’ Medici. f Bolhwell, lately created Duke of Orkney/ 

X Queen Mary's son, afterwards James VJ. 
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ment taken as should satisfy all other princes and princesses upon 
earth. 

* The Queen seeing that they had withdrawn from before Bourtig, 
made her escape about twilight in the way that the bearer of this 
letter Will explain to you,* and retired to the castle of Dombar, having 
found the Duke again at half a lengue from Bourtig waiting for her. 
During all Frida/ and Saturday (June 12th and 13th) they mustered aB 
many men as they could, and on Saturday they marchea to Edington 
(Haddington), fou/leagues from Dombar, where it was thought that they 
would pass the night; however, to lose no time, tfyey marched two leagues 
further and lodged at Seaton. The Lords having been apprised of this, 
feared lest the Queen and the Duke might present themselves before the 
castle of this city, which promised to hold out for them if they could 
muster men enough. With this fear the Lords set themselves in motion 
on Sunday morning two hours after midnight (June 14th), intending to 
give battle near Seaton. The Queen and the Duke were informed of 
this intended movement, and at the same hour set fyrth to meet their 
enemy. Finding a good position on their way they halted. The Lords 
coming up halted also, being about half a league distant, and with a 
small brook running between them. 

* I felt myself full of perplexities ; on the one hand I did not wish to 
remain useless while holding your commission ; on the other hand I 
thought that if I were to journey with the Lords, it would be giving the 
world to understand that I made common cause with them. I therefore 
let them march dn for about three hours, and then contrived to fall in 
with them on the side of the brook, having only ten horsemen in my 
train. They pretended to be right glad to see me. I told them the 
grief I felt, knowing as I did how unwelcome would be the news of this 
sad day’s work to youi Majesty. I begged them for God’s sake to con- 
sider whether, adtmg in your name, I might not do some good service 
both to the Queen %nd to themselves. I pointed out to them, that after 

• all they Were engaged against tlieii sovereign, and that if even God 
should favour them so far as to gam the battle, they might perhaps find 
themselves more at a loss how to act tlfttn even now. Thly replied that • 
they knew’ of only two expedients that could prevent the effusion of 
blood ; first, if the Queen would forsake that wretch who holds her in 
thraldom, they would hasten to acknowledge her rs sovereign, serve her 
on their knees, and remain her most dutiful and devoted subjects. The 
second expedient was if*I would carry a message to that man (Both- 
well), proposing to him to come forth between the two armies, in which 
case a champion on their side should appear against him and assert him 
to be the true murderer of the late King ; and if a second champion 
were required, or a fourth, or a tenth, or a twelfth, they should he forth- 
coming. I answered them tHIt I would not mention either of these 
expedients, thinking that they would be greatly ditpleasm^To the Queen, 
and I begged them to suggest some other means. They replied that 
they knew of no other, and that they would rather perish once for all 
than that the death of the. King should not be brought to light; for if 

* That is, in man’s apparel, booted and spurred. See Ty tier’s History, vol. vii , p. 12S. 
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in this matter they did not do their duty, God would certainly avenge it 
upon them. I begged them to allow me to go and speak to the Queen, 
whom I had always known as so gracious a princess, that perhaps I 
should find her able to concert with me some means of conciliation. TV> 
this they pretended to demur, at which I loudly complained, protesting 
before God and themselves that if I could not prevail with her Majesty 
I would return to them, and afterwards withdraw from the field. They 
held a secret conference together, and then the Laird of Ledington (Muit- 
land of Lethington), acting as their spokesman, told *ne that respecting 
me as the ambassador of so great a monarch as your Majesty, of whom 
they wished to remain *the humble and attached servants, and feeling 
desirous above all things to v preserve the alliance between this kingdom 
and your’s, tl ey would leave me at full liberty to depart from or leturn to 
their army, to go to the Queen or wherever else I pleased, and that svitli 
this view they would cause me to be escorted safely as far as they could. I 
thanked them heartily far the good-will which they bore your Majesty, 
in which I exhorted them to persevere, and repeated again that I wished 
to go and confer with the Queen. They assigned me fifty horse, whom 
I led as far as the Queen’s outposts that had already passed the brook ; 
iherc might be two hundred horse, and eight hundred behind tp suppoit 
them. 

* As I was thus drawing near the main army of the Queen there came 
to meet me Captain Chulre (Blacater) with twenty-five or thirty horse, 
who brought me to her Majesty. After having gaid her my respects and 
kissed her hand, I gave her to understand what grief lt.would be to your 
Majesty and also to the Queen, her mother-in-law,* if they knew the 
state in which I Baw her. I told her what had passed between me and 
the assembled Lords, and entreated her, having always known her as so 
good and gracious a princess, to remember that those before her were 
her subjects, and that they acknowledged themselves us such, and her 
most humble and affectionate servants. Her Majesty replied that they 
showed this humility and affection in a very strange way ; thatihey were 
going against their own signatures ; that they themselves had married 
her to lum whom they now accused, having previously themselves ac- 
quitted him of the deed with which he was charged. However, she added, 
if they were willing to acknowledge their error and ask her pardon, she 
was ready to open her arms und embrace them. During this discourse 
there came up the Duke, who* appeared yery attentive to the conduct 
of his army ; we exchanged a salutation, but » did not offer to embrace 
him. He asked me aloud, so that his anny might hear him, and in a 
confident tone, whether he was the person aimed at by the other party ? 
I answered, also aloud, that since he wished to know it, I had just been 
speaking to them, and that they had protested to me that they were the 
most humble servants and subjects ot t^e Queen \ and then I added in 
n lower tone,' that they had announced themselves as his mortal enemies. 
The Duke rejoined, raising his voice so that every one might hear the 
assurances he had given them, that he had never meant to do anything 
to displease any one of them, but on the contrary had attempted to gra- 

* Catherine tie’ Medici, 
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tify all ; and that they could only complain of him from envy at hie rise, 
but that Fortune was free to all who could gain her; and that there was 
not a single man amoDgst them who did not wish himself in his place* 
But, he said, as things were thus, he entreated me from the bottom of 
his heart to do so much for his sake and for God’s glory, as to save the 
Queen from the difficulty in which he saw her, and which, he said, filled 
him with anguish, and also to prevent the shedding o£ blood. “ Tell 
them,” added h$, “ that if there is any one amongst them who will 
leave his ranks and come forth between the two armies, I, although I 
have the honor to be consort of the Queen, willjneet him in single com- 
bat, provided only be be a man of rank, for my cause is so just that I am 
assured of having God on my side.” I refused, however, to convey this 
offer from him, as I had before refused it from the other side ; besides, 
the Queen declared that she would not suffer it, and would espouse this 
quarrel as her own. I therefore confined myself to saying that I should 
deem myself very happy if in your Majesty’s name 1 could do any ser- 
vice to the Queen and to both armies. The Duke observed that there 
was no longer time for conferences, since he saw the enemy drawing 
near, and having already passed the brook. “ Will you,” he said, “ re- 
semble* him who, having tried to mediate a peace between the two 
armies of Scipio and Hannibal when Teady to engage like these, and 
having failed, resolved to take part with neither, but took up a position 
to judge the fight, and was never in his life so cnteitained ? If \ou will 
do the same, yqu wilPhave more pleasure than jou ev& had before, and 
will sec a fight well fought.” I icplicd, that I expected no such plea- 
sure wjiere the Queen and her two armies weie concerned, but that on 
the contrary I should never have seen anything to give me so much 
grief. I am bound to acknowledge that the Duke appeared to me a 
great captain, speaking with undaunted confidence, and leading his nrmy 
gaily and skilfully. I lingered for Borne time in the contemplation, and 
judged that he wauld have the best of the fight, if his men continued 
faithful to him. It was impossible to forbear praising him for his cou- 
rageous bearing, when he saw the enemy’s forces before lum so deter- 
mined, and could not reckon on even half his own. II is army was of 
4000 men, and he had four field-pieccg ; of which the enemy had none, 
nor could they be more than 3dOO at the most. The Duke hud not with 
him a single Lord of note ; yet I valued him the more for thus com- 
manding singly ; and I distrusted the strength of the other Bide, seeing 
how many heads there were to govern, and the loud contention and out- 
cry which arose among them. 

* It was with extreme regret that I took leave of the Queen, quitting 
her with tears in my ejes, and I went again to the other party to sec if 
I could prevail in aught with them. I assured them that I had found 
the Queen all goodness, and that she declared herself ready to open her 
arms to them, if they were but willing to acknowledge ncr. They an- 
swered me resolutely that they would never enter into any other terms 
than those which they had already proposed ; and that even to attempt 
a negotiation ©n any other footing w’ould injure their credit : thus there- 
fore each of them took his morion in his hand and cutreated me for 

• God’s 
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Gf6d*s sake to retire, thanking me for what I had done thus far. Ac- 
cordingly I did retire from the field. 

‘ I may add this observation, that the Queen bore on her banner a 
lion, as being the arms of her kingdom ; but the Lords bore a white 
standard on which was represented a dead man near a tree (because the 
late King was found near a tree in the garden), and also a child on his 
knees, intended for the Prince of this kingdom, and holcfing a scroll with 
the words “ Revenge, oh God, for my righteous cause !** 

* After I had left the field the two ai nues began to draw nearer each 
other, both seeking the Advantage of the ground, and at last they were 
so close as to have only a small gully between them, so that whichever 
party began to attack would* have to descend and to climb it. From 
eleven o’clocin. in the morning until five in the afternoon they remained 
at gaze, having all dismounted, for such is the custom of this country, 1 to 
get on horseback only when the moment of fighting is at hand. At last a 
kind of murmur arose intlie army of the Queen, the men saying that it 
would be better to seek some means of accommodation. At this the 
Queen and the Duke were greatly disconcerted, finding that what he 
had always feared had come to pass ; — and indeed they saw some of their 
people already gone forwards, making signs that they wished to' parley. 
It was the same on the other side ; and on discussing together what 
means could be found to prevent the effusion of blood, it was agreed 
among the men that the best course would be for the Duke to stand 
forth between th#two aimies, and a champion fidhi thc^other side come 
and fight him. The Duke agreed to this. The Queen saw that every 
thing was turning ill, and lent an ear to the proposal. There was one 
man named, the Laird of Tul Libardme,* who offered himself for the con- 
flict, and the Duke was willing to accept him for an antagonist; but 
the Queen peremptorily refused, on the ground that there Avere others of 
higher Tank. At last another, called Lord Lindsay ,| offered himself, and 
they pretended to accept him. 

* During these parleys it hud happened that groups of men had been 
formed in the midst, and that great discouragement began to prevail in 
the aj-my of the Queen. When the Queen first observed this disoider m 
her ranks she desired to speak with oue of her adversaries, named the 
Laird of Grange, and she aiked him whether there were no means of 
coming to terms for the safety of the Duke ; he answered, no, for that 
they were resolved either to die or to have him. Upon this the Duke 
mounted, and made his escape to Dombar, followed only by twenty-five 
or thirty horse. The Queen on her part began to walk towards her ad- 
versaiies; here then were the two armies joined together and marching 
in concert towards this city of Lislebouig. { When they came there 
they lodged the Queen in the house of the prevot (provost). I know, 
sire, that this name of 'prevot will sound very ill and appear very hate- 
ful in France, 'but according to the manners of this country it means 
the best house in the town. 

* Next day (Monday, June 15 th), at one o’clock in the morning, her 

* Ancestor of the Dukes of Athol. t Lord Lindsay of the Byres. 

$ Edinburgh; so called by the French, from the lochs then surrounding the city. 
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Majesty put herself at a window, all in tears and with more sighs and 
groans than can be described, and seeing Ledington pass in the street, en- 
treated him for God’s sake to let her speak to him, which he did in her 
chamber ; and the people who had gathered together at her cries were 
bid to disperse. Some Lords also went to her : I thought that I could not 
do less than ask to see her, and I had it mentioned to these Lords. They 
held a conference bpon it, and sent me word that they would be glad I 
should see her ; being well assured thut all I wished to say'to her would 
be conducive to h%r tranquillity and theirs, but that her language to 
them was strange, and that they would be desirous of my speaking with 
them before I spoke with her. To this I consented, and they informed 
me that they would send au honourable attendance to fetch me. How- 
ever, there was an alarm of tumult in the city, which lasted, as I think, 
the ithole day ; and about nine in the evening they led the Queen to 
her usual apartments in the abbey (Holyrood), with two men on foot 
before her, bearing the standard which represented the dead body. The 
Lords were on foot around her Majesty, and a thousand or twelve, hun- 
dred men followed. During the night they removed her from this city; 
as I believe, to the castle of Esterlms (Stirling*) ... I pray 
to God that he may comfort this poor kingdom, for it is now the most 
afflicted and distracted realm that can be found under heaven, and its 
disorder is beyond all power of expression. . • . From Lislc- 

bourg this 17th of June, 1567.’— (Vol. vii. pp. 113 — 124). 

But perjiaps.our readers will now desire to sec« specimen of 
Mary’s own letters. The one which follows, addressed from Car- 
lisle to Ahe Cardinal of Lorraine, gives a striking account of the 
hardships she endured after her escape from Locldeven, and 
appears to us in other respects highly characteristic : — 

* Mon Onclc, si vous n’avez pitie de moi k ce coup, je puis bien dire 
que e’est fait de n>pn fils, de mon pays et de moi, que *je serai en un 
•autre quaHier en ce pays, comme en liochlevm. Je vous supplie avoir 
egard, mes ennemis sont peu et j’ai tout le reste de la noblesse: les leur* 
les comrnencent k laisser, si j’avais tant soit peu de seeburs. Car ils # 
sentent bien que leur querellc est mauvaise, et que, cn Ecosse et ici,* oil 
j’ai pu parler pour rd pond re k leur calumnies ct faux rapports, ils sont 
estimds traitres et menteurs ; et pour eg respect s’effor.;ent-ds de ni’em- 
pecher de passer outre et m’arretcnt ici. Ccux que laReine (Elizabeth) 
envoye pour les faire cessfir et poursuivre mes ennemis, les fortifient et 
assisteut au contraire, de fa 9 on que l’on metient jusques k ce que les autre* 
m’aient battues, combien que j’ai offert les prouver faux accusateurs et moi 
innoccnte, comme ce porteur vous dira, auquel je me remettrai pour le 
credit que je lui donne. Je vous supplie hkter quelque secours, comme il 
vous montrera le besoin qu’en ont tuus mes lions serviteurs qui ne sont 
en petit nombre, et entre 'autres le pauvre Mr.sde Setottn, qui est en 
danger d’avoir la tete tranchee pour avoir tite un de mes ddlivrcurs da 


* Such was the*first rumour, but in fact, as is well known, Mary was sent that night 
to Lochlevcn. 

prison. 
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prison. Entrctenez bien Betoun, car je nc l’ose envoyer querir que je 
ne soie plus store. Car ils disent bien q|u'ils le feront tuer s’ils peuvent, 
ct George Douglas qui m’a 6tde aussi. Par quoi je le vous enverrai 
incontinent qu’il pourra avoir surettS de passer, comme j’en dcris k l’am- 
bassadeur de France. Car on a empfichd Mr. de Fleming qui eat lk 9 
de passer vers le Roi. Si George va, je vous enverrai, tout au long, 
leurs dt?portemens et les miens depuis le commencement des troubles, 
car il a oui leurs beaux comptes de moi et je l'instruirai du reste. Je 
vous le recommande, faites lui donner honnete entretien. Car autre- 
ment gueres ne perdront leurs amis pour me servir au hasard de leur 
vie. 11 est fidele: de cela je vous assure et faira ce que lui command- 
erez. Je vous supplie, envoyez souvent visiter le Due :* car ses parens 
m’ont servi oxtremement bien, et s'lls ne sont secourus ils sont vingt- 
huit gentilshommes, tous d’un surnom, condamnes & tore pendus et 
leurs maisons abatlues. Car tout liommc qui ne les veut obeir est 
coupable de ce crime qu’eux mfimes ont commis. Ouvertement ils 
inventent de jour eii jour menteries de moi, et secrctement m’offrent de 
ne dire plus mol de moi, si jc veux leur quitter le gouvernement. Mais 
ou j’aime mieux mouriT, ou les fnire avouer qu’ils ont menti de tant dc 
vilenies qu’ils m’ont raises sous. Or je me remets & la suffisance de ce 
porteur et vous supplierai avoir pitie de l’honneur de votre pauvre nikee 
et procurer le secours que vous dira ce porteur et ce pendant de l’argent 
car je n’ai de quoi acheter du pain, ni chemise, ni robe. 

4 La Reine d’ici m’n envoyd un peu de linge et me foumit un plat. 
Le reste je l’ai em prun to, mais je n’en trouve plus. Vbus aftrez part en 
cette honte. Sandy Clerk, qui a et^ en France de la part de ce faux 
bktard,f s’est vantd que ne me fourniriez point d’argent et ne \ous mo- 
lericz de mes affaires. Dieu m’eprouve bien ; pour le moins assnrez-vous 
nue je mourrai Catholique. Dieu m’utera de ces miseres bien-ldt. Car 
j’ai souffert injures, calomnies, prison, faim, froid, chaud, fuite sans 
eavoir ou quatre-vingt-douze milles k trovers champs sans m’arreter ou 
dcscendre, et puis coucher but la dure, et boire du lait aigre, et manger 
de la farine d’avoine sans pain, et suis venue trois nuits comme les 
chat’huans, sans femme, en ce pays, ou, pour recompense, je ne suis 
gueres mieux que prisonniere : et cependant on abkt toutes les maisons 
de mes serviteurs et je ne puis les aider, et pend-on les maftres, et je 
ne puis les rdcompenser, et toute/ois tous demeurent conatans vers moi, 
abhorrant ces cruels traitres, qui n’ont trois mille hommes k leur com- 
mandement, et si j’avais secours, encore la moicie les laisserait pour sfir. 
Je prie Dieu qu’il mette remode, ce sera quand il lui plaira, et qu’il 
yous donne sante et longue vie. 

4 De Carlile, ce 21 de Juin (1568). 

4 Votre humble et ob&ssante niece, 

* Marik R. 

4 Je vous supplie presenter mes tres-humbles recommandations k ma 
Dame ma tante. Je lui «5crirai dans huit jours par George Douglas, qui 

* *I>e Chatel-Herault, le chef des Hamilton*, 
f * Le Comte de Murray, Regent d'Ecosse. 

lui 
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lui ira faire entendre rna mis^re. Je ne veux oublier que j’ai promis 
quand je partis d'Ecosse a mes gena de leur amener du secours k la fin 
d’Ao&t. Pour l’honneur de Dieu, que je ne les fasse miner et puis qu'ils 
[ne] soient trompds. Mais envoyez en avec le Due et quelques Fran^ais 
d’uutoritd, et, entre autres, le Capitaine Sarlabous serait bien requis. 
C’est tout un pour ma retenue ; mais que mes sujets ne soient trompds 
et ruinds; car j*ai un fils que cc serait pitid de laisser entre ccs 
traitrea.’ — vol. ii . pp. 1 1 5-1 19. * 

We will add the last letter which the ill-fated Mary ever wrote: 
it is addressed to Henry III., King of, France, and dated 
Fotheringay Castle, February 8th, 1587, the very night before her 
execution : — * 

‘ Monsieur mon Beau-frere, dtant, par la permission de Dieu, pour 
mes pdchds, comme je crois, venue me jeter entre leb bras de cette Reine 
roa cousine, ou j’ai eu beaucoup d’ennuis et passd pres de vingt ans, je 
suis enfin par elle et scs Etats condamnde*& la mort ; etj ayant demandd 
mes papiers par eux 6tds, afin de faire mon testament, je n’ai pu rien 
rctirer qui me servit, niobtenir congd d’en faire un librc, ni qu’apros ma 
mort mon corps fdt transportd, scion mon ddsir, en votre royaume, oil 
j’ai eu l’honneur d’etre Reine, votre soeur et ancienne alhde. 

‘ Ce jourd’hui,* apres diner, m’a did denoned ma sentence pour etre 
exdcutce demain, comme une criminelle, & huit heures du matin. Je 
n’ai eu loisir de vous f^ire un ample discours de tout ce qui s’est passd ; 
mais, s’il vous plait de croire mon mddecin et ces autres miens ddsolds 
serviteurs, vous oirez la vdritd, et comme, graces k Dieu, je mdprise la 
mort efr fidclement proteste de la recevoir innocente de tout crime, 
quand je serais leur sujette. La religion Catholique et le mainticn du 
droit que Dieu m’a doune a cette couronne sont les deux points de ma 
condumnation, <?t toutesfois ils ne me veulent permettre de dire que 
e’est pour la religion catholique que je meurs, mais pour la crainte du 
* change de la leur :*et, pour preuve, ils m’ont Otd mon aumdnier, lequel, 
bien qu’il soit enla rnaison, je n’ai pu obtenir qu’il me vlnt confesser ni 
communier a ma mort ; mais m’ont fait grand instance*de recevoir la # 
consolation et doctrine de leur ministre amend pour ce fait. Ce porteur * 
et sa compagnie, la plupart de vos sujet?, vous tdmoigneront mes dd- 
portemens en ce mien actc dernier. # 

‘ II reste que je vous supplie, comme Roi Tres-Chrdtien, mon beau- 
fiere, ancien allid, et qui*ra’avez toujours protestd de m’aimer, qu’il ce 
coup vous faisiez preuve en tous ces points de votre vertu, tant par 
charitd, me soulageant de ce que, pour ddcliarger ma conscience, je ne 
puis sans vous, qui est de recompenser mes serviteurs ddsolds, leur 
laissant leurs gages, l’autre faisant jprier Dieu pour une Reine qui a dtd 
nommde Tres Chrdtienne et meurt Catholique, denude de tous ses biens. 
Quant k mon fils, je le vous recommande, autan»*qu’il le*mdritera ; car 
je n*en puis rdpondre. J’ai pris la hardiesse de vous envoyer deux 
pierres rares pour la santd, vous la desirant parfaite avec heureuse et 


* ‘Cette lettre,*qui avait commence le Mardi, 7 Kevrier, fut achevte le lendc- 
main* 

. longue 
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longue vie. Vous les recevrez comme de votre tr&s-affectionnde belle- 
sceur, mourante en vous rendant tt5moignage de son bon coeur envers 
vous. Je vous recommande encore mes serviteurs. Vous ordonnerez, 
a’il vous plait, que, pour mon ime, je sois pay tie de partie de ce que me 
devez, et qu’en l’honneur de Jesus Christ, lequel je prierai demain, k 
ma mort, pour vous, me laisser de quoi fonder un obit et faire les au- 
mdnes requises. • 

‘ Ce Mercr^di, a deux heures apres minuit. 

‘ Votre tres-affectionnee et bonne soeur, 

‘ Marie R.* 

I 

We conclude as we began, heartily commending these volumes 
to general attention, as orie of the most valuable contributions ever 
offered to British Literature by a foreign hand. „ 


Art. VI. — Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Wekbeschreibung. 
Von Alexander von Humboldt. Erster Band. 8vo. Stutt- 
gart, 1845. Pp. 493. ( Cosmos : A Sketch of a Physical De- 

scription of the World. Volume First.) 

B ARON Alexander Von Humboldt was born on the 14th 
September, 1769; he has consequep/ly now entered his 
77th year. In his preface to the Kosmos he says :•*— ‘ In the late 
evening of an active life I present to the German public a work 
whose undefined outline has hovered before my imagination for 
half a century.’ The circumstances under which the volume is 
presented to us secure beforehand a respectful and pordial interest, 
independently of its own great merits. 

The general features of the active life to which H pm bold t 
here alludes are pretty generally known. In the various partial 
biographies o£ him which have already appeared, we have a more 
or less accurate repetition of nearly the same details; but to know 
Humboldt aright there is much more of which the public would 
naturally wish to be informed, regarding so eminent a man, 
and which would throw light upon the history of his occupations 
and enterprises. For this, however, as tvell as for a complete 
and impartial estimate of his philosophical character^ we must be 
content to wait till a period, we hope still remote, when the events 
of his life may be considered as matter of history. 

In the meantime we may recall the prominent circumstances 
of his scientific career. After the routine of an education at 
Gottingen and elsewhere, which offers, so far as we know, nothing 
peculiar, he studied mining at Freyberg under Werner — having 
already, however, made a rapid journey to Holland, England, 
and France, and having published, in his 21st year, an.* Essay on 

the 
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the Basalts of the Rhfne.’ Though afterwards attached officially 
to the mining corps, he appears to have continued his excursions 
in foreign countries, particularly in Austria, Switzerland, and 
Italy, and finally reached Paris in 1797, or 1798, where he was 
destined to spend many after years of his life. His attention to 
mining does not seem to have prevented him from attaching him- 
self to many different pursuits, amongst which botany and the 
then recent discoveries of Galvani connected with muscular irri- 
tability may be particularly noticed. Botany indeed, we know 
from his own authority, occupied him nearly Exclusively for some 
years ;* but even at this time he was practising the use of those 
astronomical and physical instruments which he afterwards turned 
to so good ail account. | His subsequent struggles and disap- 
pointments in the attempt to extend his knowledge of nature m 
different regions are told of in the first part of his * Personal Nar- 
rative.’ The political disturbances of the civilized- world at the 
close of the last century were such as to make our impatient 
traveller ipi unwilling prisoner within the boundaries of Europe. 
His first scheme was to join a friend going to explore Egypt ; 
his second, to unite himself to a French circumnavigatory expedi- 
tion ; his third, to accompany a Swedish consul to Algiers from 
Marseilles: but all these projects were negatived by the causes 
which we have mentioned ; and at last, in the hope of entering 
Africa figom Cadiz, he proceeded to Spain in 1799 — where Ins 
plans took an entirely new direction from the unexpected patronage 
which he received at the court of Madrid. This decided him to 
proceed directly 4o the Spanish possessions in America, and there 
gratify the longings for foreign adventure, and the. scenery of 
♦he tropics, which had haunted him from boyhood, but had 
all along been turned in the diametrically opposite direction of 
Asia. He did not reach America without one or two alarms of 
capture at sea, which would have returned him to the shores of 
Europe, wherew ith his perverse destiny seemed to connect him ; but 
he succeeded, and from 1799 to 1804 carried on those extensive 
researches in the physic^ geogiaphy of the New World, by which 
his name was to be invested with permanent celebrity. 

His return to Europe in 1804 imposed upon him fresh 
labours — the publication, namely, of the results of his jour- 
ney. In his manner of effecting this Baron Humboldt was, we 
think, ill advised, and probably he has long be£n of the same 
opinion. In order to bring his results before the«*world in a 
manner worthy, as he conceived, of their importance, he com- 
menced a series of gigantic publications in almost every branch 
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of science, and rendered himself for the best years of his life a 
slave to booksellers and engravers. In ponderous continuity, but 
with diminishing celerity, folio after folio, quarto after quarto, 
octavo after octavo, dropped from the press. In 1817 (as we find 
from an advertisement of that period), after more than twelve 
years of incessant labour, four-fifths of the publication were com- 
pleted, and a copy of the part then in print cost, upon ordinary 
paper, one hundred pounds sterling. Since that time the pub- 
lication has been more remitted ; — even now, more than forty 
years after the termination of the expedition, it continues incom- 
plete — and will probably remain so.* The Baron's constitution 
had need have been a good one to withstand his exposure amidst 
the snows of the, Andes and the swamps of the Orinoco; but it 
was doubtless more severely tried by the pains and anxieties of 
so protracted a literary labour. 

The lesson is one too important to be lost. Life is too short 
and uncertain to encourage the undertaking of en cy clopacdiacal 
publications by individuals. There cannot be a doubt, that what 
was truly valuable in Humboldt’s investigations might have been 
comprised in a fifth, if not a tenth, of the bulk, and published 
within a proportionally smaller compass of time. If a traveller 
narrates circumstantially and faithfully what he has seen and 
observed, expresses his own opinions, draws his own fconrlusions, 
and refers generally to the writings of liis predecessors,. so as to 
facilitate a comparison, and to exonerate himself from a just 
charge of endeavouring to throw them into the shade, he docs 
all that can reasonably be required of him. It may be left for 
other and systematic writers, or for himself, as a future and inde- 
pendent task when he changes the charactef of a traveller for 
that of a didactic author, to harmonize the entire body of scientific 
information' to which he has contributed into a methodical whole: 
but first let him publish, speedily and at all hazards, what belongs 
to himself; — otherwise, ere he has finished, he may have spent his 
life, or his fortune ; or (as in the present case) his own labours 
may be anticipated by other travellers whom his example has 
encouraged, and whose publication has Been more individual and 
less tardy. This error (as we consider it) applies most particu- 

* It seems, from the excellent new edition of Brunet (1842, vol. ii. p. 659). that the 
nineteenth hvraiaon of the Geographical Atlas of the ‘Voyage’ was published as 
late as 1840; that the fourth volume of the * R elation Historique * is still due; aud 
that the Geography of Plants by Humboldt and Kunth, announced in 1827, has never 
yet appeared. Lest the omission should appear an intentional one, we ought to recall 
to mind the services of M. Bonpland, a meritorious naturalist who was united with 
Humboldt in bis grand expedition, aud to whose friendly perseverance our author was 
greatly indebted. Some of the strictly botanical parts of the wdrk were brought out 
under his care, 
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larlyto the Relation Historique, or Personal Narrative, which 
was intended to bind together and harmonize the multifarious 
collection of astronomical, geographical, botanical, zoological, 
physical, antiquarian, political and commercial facts and investi- 
gations which the author was to distribute over so many volumes. 
But unfortunately and strangely, this Narrative was an after- 
thought, and being chiefly compiled from meagrq notes, its 
volume is swelled by elaborate analyses of preceding and con- 
temporary works, and even those of a date posterior to the journey 
of Humboldt, intermixed with learned dissortations on different 
branches of science. 

We said of this work in a contemporary article of our Review 
(Q. R., vol. xxi. p. 320), that ‘it exhibits an exuberance of style, 
and a weight of diction in treating of the mo£t common occur- 
rences, which could scarcely be tolerated if it were not for the 
solidity of 'the judgment and the justness of the conceptions;’ but, 
on the other hand, that the author ‘ is so deeply versed in the study 
of nature, and possessed of such facility in bringing to bear on 
every object that arrests his attention so vast a fund of knowledge, 
that we may say of him in physics, what was said of Barrow in 
divinity, that he never quits a subject till he has exhausted it/ 
This criticism and tlys commendation are, we think, equally ap- 
plicable t(» Hiftnboldt’s later writings, with reference to which 
indeed we make these remarks on the history of his life. 

Excepting a short journey to Naples with Gay Lussac and Von 
Buch in 1805 (the year after his return from America), his taste 
for travelling seyms to have been controlled by circumstances for 
more than twenty years, eighteen of which he spent constantly in 
% Paris,* wjiere he ctwnented his early friendship with a much younger, 
but even then eminent, philosopher, M. Arago, of which very many 
traces may be seen in the work before us. The choicest years of 
Humboldt’s life, from thirty-five to fifty-five, were thus spent in a • 
capital, and almost exclusively employed in editing l iis‘ Voyage/ The 
result was not only to deprive the world of much which he might 
have done had he been enabled to prosecute sooner and more 
effectually his early ami continually cherished project of explor- 
ing the interior of Asia; but it was perhaps even injurious in 
some respects to his qualifications as an author. To dwell with 
incessant attention for twenty years upon the acquisitions made 
during five, cannot be esteemed a desirable arrangement. Espe- 
cially since, from the form of publication adopted, a vast number 
of observations and of subjects of discussion came % be treated 
of in different divisions of the work — which occasions a perpetual 
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reference from one to the other, a continued struggle to present 
the same simple fact in several forms and under several aspects, 
and that tendency to moke the most of trivial circumstances, 
already alluded to, which inevitably encourages a prolix and em- 
barrassed style. Vivid description, close and convincing reason- 
ings, and terse composition are not in general characteristic of 
Humboldt’s writings ; and the reason is, that when be ought to 
have written a single work, or at most two, he; wrote an encyclo- 
paedia. Even his hand-writing bears testimony to the drudgery 
of continued labour, for the press, and the minute conglomeration 
of half-formed characters betrays the secret of writing a volume 
with the least possible amount of muscular exertion. 

What might not those twenty years have done for exploring 
other and equally (if r\pt more) interesting regions, which he spent 
in toiling over and over tt tlie ground of his youthful travels. If 
instead of describing and re-describing his Cotopaxi, and Jorullo, 
and Teneriffe, he had explored the volcanos of Central Asia, never 
seen by geologist; if instead of dwelling so continually on his 
favourite Chimborazo (soon to lose the character of maximum 
elevation even in its own continent) he had attempted the heights 
of the Himalaya, posterity would have been more benefited, and 
his contemporary reputation would surely not have suffered. To 
the East his early studies, as well as his early aspiitotioifs, had been 
directed : he had made progress, as he tells us, in the Oriental 
tongues, and in the study of the history of those obscure, in 
some instances forgotten nations, whose literature and arts con- 
tributed so much to European civilization. Finally when, partially 
relieved from the trammels of his book, he undertook in 1828 a 
journey to Siberia, under the special protection of the Russian 
government, and with two companions worthy of him — Ehrenberg 
and Gustav Rose, — his procedure was far too rapid to be produc- 
tive of any great results; for we find him carried over a space of 
about 1 1,000 English miles in nine months — in the course of which 
he had not touched on any of the more problematical ground which 
it is so important to geography and geology to explore.* The 
results, very interesting so far as they went, have already been dis- 
tributed or repeated in at least four different works.f 

It may be suspected too that our author, whilst acquiring a 
knowledge of the physical geography of these remote regions, has 
not paid so much attention to objects not less important, though 
near at hantL His early and cursory journeys England, France, 
and Switzerland, the trip to Vesuvius in 1805, and his brief 

* Humboldt, Asie Centmle, iii. 608. 

f Rose's Reise nach dem Oural. Ritter's Asien. Humboldt, Fragments Asia- 
tique*. Humboldt, Asie Centrale.} 
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transit through Spain on his way to America, are the only ones 
which we can collect from his writings (and he never omits an 
opportunity of specifying what he has personally seen) to have 
been made for the purposes of scientific observation, and these 
regions he surveyed in so general a manner that he almost in- 
variably cites other writers for the authority of European facts. 
We learn from* the work before us, what we always suspected, 
that though volcanic phenomena have obtained more of his atten- 
tion than any others in geology, he has never visited Etna. 
Whilst we admire Humboldt’s character, and most deeply respect 
his attainments, we cannot but cast a regretful retrospect on what 
he might have done, had he not devoted himself to raise a literary 
pyramid whose mass, like those of Egypt, should be itself a pass- 
port to immortality. * * 

It is satisfactory, however, to add tjiat the happy accident of a 
protracted life — protracted, as the Kosmos shows, Jo beyond the 
limit assigned by the Psalmist, without any diminution of mental 
power, or even a flagging of the indomitable perseverance and 
researcll of his earlier days, — has well nigli compensated the 
world for the time expended in publication. Baron Humboldt 
has lived not only to enlighten the world by a series of original 
works, continued iij tolerably rapid succession, and of which 
the latest# as we shall hope to show, is not unworthy of its pre- 
decessors, but he has been enabled to confer upon the sciences, 
to whidh he has all his life been devoted with a pure and disin- 
terested attachment, other and great collateral benefits. His 
position in society enables him to be the friend and companion of 
the sovereign of his own country, and if his attendance on the 
King o£ Prussia *has required some sacrifices of a scientific kind, 
these are probably compensated by the value of his political in- 
fluence in the encouragement of the labours, and distinction of 
the merits of others. No human being breathes who is more* 
free from personal jealousy and literary enmity than the Prussian 
philosopher. It may well be beliqvcd that he has not an enemy, 
and many are the warm friends whom his urbanity and generosity 
have attached to him! We shall have occasion to show in this 
article that he seems to feel more pleasure in claiming for others 
the reputation which he thinks they deserve, than in demanding 
honour for himself. Nor is his influence confined to Ins own 
country. Domesticated equally in Paris as in Berlin, two of the 
chief European 4fcademies regard him almost as an oracle ; and 
in States with which he has no connection* his influence has, to 
our own knowledge, been efficiently exerted, not merely for the 
promotion qf science, by making suggestions for carrying on 
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extended schemes of observation, but with two at least of the 
most jealous governments of Europe in procuring personal favour, 
and the relaxation of political decrees, on behalf of persons en- 
gaged in scientific pursuits. 

We turn then to the work immediately before us — the first 
volume of three which are intended to embrace a summary of 
physical knowledge as connected with a delineation of the material 
universe ; for such, os well as we sun define jt, appears to be 
the scope of an undertaking, worthy certainly of this author’s 
accurate and extensive acquirements and mature experience, with 
which he proposes to sum up the labours of an energetic and 
thoughtfu 1 life. 

The scheme is great, and he does not disguise to himself its^dif- 
ficulty. The volufne before us includes some comparatively short 
prefatory dissertation! — and then ‘ Naturgemalde,’ or a descriptive 
account of the material universe. The remaining two volumes are 
to treat of the ways in which the study of nature may be promoted 
and rendered attractive ; the history of natural investigations, or 
the progress of the human mind towards the discovery of physical 
truths ; and, finally, a systematic development of individual natural 
sciences. The first volume, which alone is published, includes 
in itself so wide a range, and treats of subjects so peculiarly fitted 
for Humboldt’s genius, — (the pictures of nature*) — tkat we do 
not fear any injustice to the author in treating of it separately.* 
Unfortunately for every reader it possesses neither table of con- 
tents nor index, and these deficiencies add considerably to the 
difficulty of our proposed task. 

Of the prolegomena, or initiatory essays, we haVe not much to 
say. They consist in the first place of a preface — in the .next, of 
a popular discourse on the pleasures and advantages of science 
— and the third is entitled ‘ an attempt to define the limits and 
•materials of a physical description of the wbrld.* In this triple 
preface, covering, with the notes, nearly eighty pages of the 
original, we find some repetition and a want of definiteness, 
together with a tendency to digression, which we think calculated 

* We regret that the appearance of an English translation of the Kosraos undertaken 
by Colonel Sabine, with the concurrence of tlie author, has been anticipated 
by the publication of another translation in the fbrm of Parte or Falciculi. Thi* 
tianelation may, we dare eay, be, on the whole, decently executed, hut we should much 
prefer, of course, a deliberate version bearing the guarantee of a name so eminent 
as Colonel Sabine's, and authenticated by Baron Humb^it’s approbation. We 
hope and trust, therefore, that Colonel Sabine has not. <lroJj|L hU design. In Jour 
quotations in the present Id tide, we have generally consulted the German original 
alone ; but in the extracts from the first eighty pages of preliminary matter, reference 
has likewise been made to proof-sheets of the French translation, revised by the author 
himself, in which some modifications ore noticeable. 
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to convey an unfavourable impression in opening a volume of 
which by far the greater part is not liable to any one of these 
objections, for the Picture of Nature which follows is concise, 
methodical, and perspicuous. We are the more sorry that the 
Introduction should be uninviting. The first discourse told 
very well, we have no doubt, in the circumstances under which it 
was delivered, As an oration in presence of the Ptyissian royal 
family and a mixed audience, where consecutive exposition and 
unity of argument are not missed, unless by a few critical audi- 
tors, their plapc being supplied by a series of rather lively 
pictures connected with the personal history of an expositor 
dignified by rank as well as fame, and lay the interest which the 
mention of illustrious contemporaries always produces in oral 
discourse. Did our limits permit, there are", however, several 
passages which we should like to tranjfer to our pages ; and even 
as it is, we cannot omit to mention the manner in which the some- 
what delicate national question of the merits of his German 
countrymen as expositors of the physical sciences is treated : — 

4 It is* not perhaps, without reason,' he says, ‘that our scientific 
literature has been reproached with not sufficiently distinguishing the 
General from the Special# the enlarged view of the results of knowledge 
from the examination of the facts in detail by means of whicli they have 
been obtained ; .which has led the first poet of our time (Gothe) im- 
patiently to exclaim, “ The Germans possess the gift of rendering the 
sciencesainaccessible.” If we let the scaffolding remain we are deprived 
of a full view of the building.' — Kosmos , p. 29. 

In a subsequent passage he disclaims any participations in the 
metaphysical dfeams of the German ‘ Natur-philosophie,’ which, 
erring as far on tty; other side of the standard of Bacon and New- 
• ton as tlie merely laborious compilers of facts without regard to 
principles do on this, — show how easy it is first to degrade science 
and tnen to trample it under foot. Humboldt says, in his second • 
essay — 

‘ The exposition of the totality of observed facts does not exclude the 
desire to trace by principles of reasoning their mutual connection, to 
generalize where it is practicable amongst the mass of individual ob- 
servations, and to tend to the discovery of laws. Conceptions of the 
universe founded solely on abstract principles of speculative philosophy, 
would assign, no doubt, to the science of the material universe, a mote 
elevated aim. I am far from blaming efforts which I have not at- 
tempted, merely because their Buccess remains as yet very questionable. 
Contrary to the desire and advice of those p»found*and powerful 
thinkers who have given a new life to the speculations which the 
ancients originated, systems of the philosophy of nature have, in our 
Germany, withdrawn attention for a time from the important studies of 
mathematical physics. The intoxication of pretended conquests already 
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made, a new and extravagantly symbolical language, a predilection for 
formulae of scholastic reasoning more contracted than were known to 
the middle ages, have distinguished, by the youthful abuse of noble 
powers, the short saturnalia of a puiely ideal system of nature. I re- 
peat the expression, abuse of power ; for eminent persons attached both 
to speculative studies and to the sciences of observation have not taken 
part in these saturnalia. Results obtained by experimental observation 
cannot be in contradiction with the true philosophy of nature. When 
contradiction appears, the fault lies either in thq, hollowness of the 
speculation — or in the exaggerated pretensions of an empiricism which 
attempts to prove from experience more than can really be deduced from 
it/ — Kosmos , pp. 68-9, 

These sentiments are honourable to the author, and are well 
expressed; and the candour with which he exposes the errors 
which have unspeakably injured the character of German authors 
on the economy of the material universe, should have led, we 
think, to a plainer recognition of the superiority of the English 
school in this respect. But Humboldt himself is perhaps not 
beyond the reach of his own censure ; for he becomes involved 
and obscure, and seems to feel his ground shake under him, 
whenever his subject inevitably leads him for a moment from 
the detail of phenomena and their classification, to speak of, or 
hint at, the remotest idea of causation. The most distinct pas- 
sage to be found on this subject is the following :•*— » 

* In submitting physical phenomena and historical events to the exer- 
cise of the reflecting faculty, and ill ascending by reasoning to their 
causes, we become more and more penetrated by that ancient belief that 
the forces inherent in matter, and those regulating the moral world, 
exert their action under the empire of a Primordial Necessity , and ac- 
cording to movements periodically renewed at longer or shorter intervals. 
It is this Necessity, this secret but permanent bond, this periodical 
return m the progressive development of forms, of phenomena, and of 
events, which constitute Nature, obedient to a primaeval impulse given/ 

VVo have here used the Fiench version, corrected by Humboldt 
himself. In his original German text the definition of Nature 
is somewhat different : — 

• This Necessity is the essence ( Wesen)»of Nature : — it is Nature 
herself in both spheres of its existence, the material and the intel- 
lectual/ — Kosmos, p. 32. * 

But Humboldt’s views of the restriction under which physical 
philosophers are placed in their inductive speculations is more 
limited than the men of science of our own^country will readily 
concede. It is eas^ to say that the * ultimate end of the experi- 
mental sciences is to ascend to the existence of laws, and to 
generalize them progressively ;* but where is the inductive 
process to end ? Where is the last generalization of the last and 
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highest group of laws ? The contemplation of a law of Nature 
derived from the generalization of individual facts, is as purely a 
subject of abstract intellectual conception as any founded on 
moral phenomena ; and the reasoning through a chain of causes 
must evidently bring us at last to the first cause of all — be it Ne- 
cessity, or be it God. Our author seems even to admit as much, 
although he excuses himself from prosecuting his own general- 
izations up to tjie point whither they must ultimately carry 
him : — 

‘ We are ^et faY,* he adds in the second discourse, * from the period 
when it will be possible to reduce all the manifestations of our senses 
to the conception of unity in Nature. It may even he doubted whether 
that^poch will ever arrive. The complication of t^e problem, and the 
immensity of the universe almost quell the hope of it. But if the whole 
be impossible, there remains the partial sqjution of the problem, and to 
strive after the comprehension of natural phenomena* must he the 
highest and perpetual goal of all scientific inquiry. True to the cha- 
racter of my curlier writings and to the nature of my occupations , 
which wefe devoted to experiments , measures , and search after fuets , 
I confine myself strictly to empirical considerations. It is the only 
ground upon which I feel myself competent to move without, a sense of 
insecurity — Kosmos , pp. 67-8. 

We thirst that this's too humble an estimate of the province of 
an author who proposes to map creation in its length and breadth, 
and to explain the connexion and mutual dependence of its parts ; 

• a province well entitled to the name of N\tural Philosophy 
founded on the principles of induction, as opposed to that 
scholastic science of presumptuous Deduction, which our author 
has so justly condemned, and which in Germany seeks to mono- 
polize a* name, rendered at once sacred and classical by its 
adoption by Newton. Far other was his estimate of the end 
and limit of natural investigations. To exclude the idea of cause * 
would have been, in his estimation, to have degradea his science. 

* Huec do Deo,’ said the author of the Principia, ‘ de quo utique 
cx plienomenis disserere, ad Philosophiam Naturalcm pertinet.’ 

We are far indeed from delighting in the tendency of some 
authors on natural sciences to drag in religious views at every 
turn, thus secularizing things sacred in' the attempt to sanctify 
things profane. We avow our belief that the province of Natu- 
ral Theology is confined within narrow and very definite limits, 
although within these limits it exercises a just and incontestable 
jurisdiction; but we delight not in the pedantry of converting 
treatises of science into doctrinal compilations. There is, how- 
ever, an opposite pedantry as worthy of condemnation. We 
conceive it to* be impossible for any well-constituted mind to 
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contemplate the sum and totality of creation, to generalize its 
principles, to mark the curious relations of its parts, and espe- 
cially the subtle chain of connexion and unity between beings 
and events apparently the most remote in space, time, and con- 
stitution, without referring more or less to the doctrine of final 
causes, and to the design of a superintending providence. We 
call it the highest pedantry of intellect to put to silence sugges- 
tions which arise spontaneously in every mind, whether cultivated 
or not, when engaged in such contemplations ; and we are sorry 
to observe in the work before us a silence on such timics so 
pointed a; must attract the attention of at least every English 
reader. We must consider it as part of the same principle that 
in treating of works on the general objects and ends of science. 
Dr. Whewell’s Histbry and Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences 
are never mentioned, and even Dr. Buckland’s Bridgewater Trea- 
tise is quoted by a wrong title. 

We had something to say (if time permitted) upon the special 
subject of the second discourse — the limitation (j Begrenzung) and 
treatment of a physical description of the world ; which, liowcver, 
in reality, only occupies a portion of it. We perceive that the 
English translator has been sorely puzzled by the Germanisms, 
tfie subtleties, and the digressive nature of this composition. 
For ourselves, we can only say that, after a cartful 'study of it, 
our notions of the subtle something which the author wishes to 
define under the name of Cosmos remain invested with' a some- 
what hozy want of precision. Notwithstanding the declaration 
(p. 61) of our author’s dislike to new terms, and of his attach- 
ment to facts instead of words, we venture to think his introduction 
of the word Cosmos into our vocabulary unnecessary, and the word 
itself, after all, indefinite. As to its necessity, we perceive that 
oqr author finds fault with physical geographers in the tieatment 
of their scidfccc on two grounds — 1st. as limiting it to a mere 
detail of terrestrial peculiarities, such as heights of mountains, 
declivities of rivers, or fovms of continents, without reference to 
any governing or predominant principle by which these facts may 
be classified, which he reserves to the science of Cosmos (p. 53) : 
and 2ndly, as treating of our globe only incidentally as a member 
of the planetary system, and not treating of sidereal and planetary 
systems first, and our earth as a member of one of them. As 
to the first of these objections, we are satisfied that no physical 
geographer' of th* least merit ever thought that his task was 
completed by a bare enumeration of facts in geographical and not 
in systematic order ; and to systematize is in such a case to com- 
pare — which is all that Cosmos does. Our physical geographers 
have therefore been cosmographers without knowing it. They 
• may 
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may say like Lagrange, when Monge’s new science of De- 
scriptive Geometry was explained to him, ‘ Ah ! je ne savais 
pas que je savais la Geometrie Descriptive.’ As to the sup- 
posed exclusion of terrestrial from celestial physics, it does not 
really appear to us of much consequence whether the relation of 
our globe to thef other heavenly bodies be treated of, as we believe 
it has almost invariably been by physical geographers, as a pre- 
liminary or introductory chapter to the physical description of 
the caith, or whether the two be wrought up together into a con- 
nected discourse; at least for so trifling a distinction, it seems 
scarcely worth while to introduce a fresll nomenclature. 

W e should also have wished to consider how far the philosophy 
of physical geogiaphy can be accurately restricted in the manner 
which we understand to be the wish of our author (although that 
wish and* these restrictions are, wc must add, lather to be col- 
lected from the sense than submitted to definition) We are at 
some loss to perceive why all the most certain part of physical 
astronomy is omitted, and yet we have a very interesting and 
minute dissertation upon the hypotheses proposed to explain the 
fall of aerolites, volcanic eruptions, and many questions of 
geological and atmospherical dynamics. We are at a loss also to 
see why t]jc philosophy of botany is to be confined to the geo- 
graphy of plants — why the general doctrines of ciystallography and 
the broad outlines of the sciences of mineralogy and zoology do 
not form as much a part of the science of Cosmos as the pnor 
existence and succession of extinct species, or as the varieties of 
the human ra£e now peopling the globe? These and other 
questions we coujd have dwelt upon, with the wish (hat we might 
see the^b preliminary dissertations re- modelled so as to display, 
without circumlocution and without ambiguity, the actual division 
of human knowledge which the author appears to contemplate?, . 
and which his systematic acquirements, great experience, and 
acknowledged authority, eminently entitle him to promulgate. 
But wc have already dwelt long eribughupon these preliminaries, 
and proceed to analyse.tbe main body of the work, the Descrip- 
tive account of the Material World, which occupies (with copious 
notes citing authorities) five-sixths of the volume. 

Baron Humboldt thus sums up his purpose in this portion of 
his work : — 

‘ We commence with the consideration of th^ depths of space and 
the region of the faithest nebulae, gradually descending through the 
mass of stars to which our system belongs, to the terrestrial spheroid 
surrounded by air and water, to the consideration of its form, tempera- 
ture, and magnetic tension, and to the world of life which, under the 
excitement of light, expands itself upon its surface Every- 

• t.hinir 
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thing sensible, which a persevering study of Nature in every direction 
and down to our own times, has brought to light, is the material from 
which our delineation is to be drawn ; it includes its inherent testimony 
of truth and fidelity.*-"- Kosmos, p. 80. 

And farther on, after referring to a future section of the woik 
for the history of science, he adds — ' 

‘ My duty is to depict generally the state of knowledge, according to 
its measure and limits, at the present time. Mean results are the ulti- 
mate aim, nay, the expression of physical laws, as regards what is 
subject to motion and change. They exhibit to us 6onsfancy in the 
midst of Change and the c«?aseless course of events. So, for example, 
the progress of the modern measuring and weighing Bcience of physics 
is eminently indicated by the attainment or the correction of the mean 
values of certain magnitudes ; so numerical cyphers present themselves 
again, but with an enlarged meaning, as they formerly did in the 
schools of Italy, the last and only remain of hieroglyphics in our writ- 
ings, but all-powerful in Cosmical science.* — p. 82. 

H$ thus proceeds in a more lively strain: — 

* The zealous philosopher is delighted by the simplicity of the 
numerical relations by which the dimensions of space, the magnitudes 
of the planets, and their periodical disturbances, are denoted ; or the 
threefold elements of the earth’s magnetism, the* mean pressure of the 
atmosphere, or the quantity of heat which the sun sheds daily or yeaily 
on any spot of the fixed or fluid surface of our globe. But unsatisfied 
is the poet, unsatisfied the evei -curious multitude. To both of these. 
Science seems as if desolate, many questions being rejected as dubious 
or insoluble which formerly were entertained. In her more rigid form 
and suffer drapery she loses the more seductive charm with which she 
was invested by a philosophy of forms and symbols calculated to deceive 
the judgment and amuse the fancy. Long before the discovery of the 
New World it had been supposed that land was visible from the 
Canaries and Azores. But these were phantoms, not caused by extra- 
ordinary refraction, but due only to the conjectures of the spectators, 
whose longing eyes strove to penetrate the distant haze. The natural 
philosophy of the Greeks, and the physics of the middle ages, and even 
of a later period, abundantly offered similar airy visions. At the limits 
of exact knowledge (as from a lofty island-shore) we cast a sanguine 
gaze lowauls unknown regions. The belief of the unusual and the 
marvellous lends a distinct outline to every creation of fancy; and the 
realms of imagination, with their cosmological, geognostical, and mag- 
netic dreams, are immediately confounded with the domain of reality.’ — 
Kosmos, p. 82-3. 

In the astronomical part of Cosmos, our author invariably 
treats the so-called nebular hypothesis as an ascertained physical 
fact, and in so far appears for once to abandon the cautious limits 
of descriptive writing and simple classification which he has 
imposed upon himself. Not only does he maintain Herschel’s 

doctrine 
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doctrine of the progressive consolidation of nebulous matter (which, 
however, he ascribos (p. 87) to Anaximenes and the Ionic 
school) ; not only does he affirm this process to be ' going on 
under our eyes,’ and to be in all respects similar to the * develop- 
ment’ of organic beings — thus assimilating the universe to a garden 
or a forest. He Also accepts as established, and apparently not ad- 
mitting of a doubt, the theory peculiar to Laplace of the genesis of 
nebulous rings by centrifugal force, and the subsequent stdl more 
inoomprehensibje agglomeration of these rjngs into solitary ro- 
tating planets and satellites : and he even assumes it as established 
(p. 89, 95), that the zodiacal light arises (as Cassini imagined) 
from a stdl uncondensed ring of world-vapour (laeft-dunst) be- 
tween the orbits of Venus and Mars. On rftl this doctrine we 
retain the most energetic doubts.* The progress of discovery at 
the present time is decidedly unfavourable to it, as every one 
conversant with the scientific literature of the day is aware of ; 
as a physical description of what exists, it is inaccurate, because 
it is uncertain ; as a physical account of what has been andfcvlmt 
will be, it can rank at best amongst the numerous list of bold 
but unestablishcd inductions. Nor can we think more favourably 
of an idea of Humboldt’s own, that there exists an analogy be- 
tween thc^ distribution of plants and that of satellites in groups 
round their primary and planets round the sun. A still more 
palpable similarity would, we imagine, permit us to compare the 
• individuals of celestial groups to the stamens and pistils of flowers ; 
to call our eartl* and moon of the order 3 Ittnandria Monoyynia , 
Jupiter’s systefn Monandria Tetragynia , and the hke.f This 
shows how mere jinalogies from collocation, without* reference to 
*the end or design of the whole, may retard science. What is 
barely tolerable in the poetry of Darwin, cannot come well fiom 
the matter-of-fact pen of the astronomer.^ • 

It 

* The sole phenomenon of our system which might Jeml count enui ice to laiplace’s 
notion (and which jterhaps suggested it) is tliC unique and imposing one of Saturn's 
ring. We observe a very good remark on this subject in Mr. Monck Mason’s • Cau- 
tion by the immediate Agency*of God,’ p. 50, which is undoubtedly correct; to wit, 
that the excessively small and uniform thickness of this vast expansion of matter 
(estimated at only 100 miles, with an extreme diameter of nearly ‘200,000) indicates a 
degree of ublateness quite inconceivable under the cuoumstauces, the planet whose 
centrifugal force is supposed to have generated it being almost spherical, or flatlcneil 
at the poles only by one-eleventh part (Laplace, Syttemt du Monde, I. 79). 
f So Milton— 

- - - ‘ and other suns perhaps «, 

With their attendant moons, wilt thou descry, 

Communicating male and female light, 

Which two great sexes animate the world.’— Par. Lott , viii. 148, 
t Botanic Garden., iv. 359, commencing— 

* So, late descry* d by Herschel’s piercing sight.’ 

A noble passage, though in Darwin's inflated style. His cosmogony seems to have 
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It is not to be supposed that much of novelty should be elicited 
in the purely astronomical part of the subject. But starting 
with the Nebular Hypothesis, our author manages with much 
ingenuity to consider in succession a series of phenomena which 
lead into one another, and which convey us, by easy steps, from the 
celestial to the terrestrial part of the science of* Cosmos. Sur- 
veying in succession the heavenly bodies with whose density we 
are tolerably acquainted, the sun and planets, 'he next passes to 
c omets, whose rarer .texture forms a step to that inconceivable 
attenuation of gravitating matter which constitutes, According to 
Laplace and Humboldt, the Zodiacal Light; and to shooting stars 
and aerolites, celestial in their origin, terrestrial in their component 
parts (iron, nickcl/cobalt, manganese, chromium, copper, arsenic, 
tin, soda, potash, sulphur, phosphorus, and carbon), which bring 
us down to the vulgar chemistry and geology of our own Earth. 

Of cometary astronomy we have (p. 105, &c.) an interesting 
synopsis, which we should willingly have transferred to our pages 
vverofllt not too long ; besides, our readers will be more interested 
in parts of the subject more akin to Humboldt's own pursuits. 
It may be mentioned in passing, as a curious fact, that the earliest 
valuable observations of comets are due to the Chinese, and ex- 
tend as far back as the years a.d. 240 (und&r Goijdian # III.), 539 
(under Justinian), and 565. Our author does not fail to draw 
a contrast between the terror with which these bodies ware then 
regarded throughout Europe, and the scientific composure of the 
Chinese. In 837, Vhen a comet of alarming* magnitude ap- 
proached the earth within twice the moon’s distance, whilst 
Louis I. of France was trying to avert the impending danger by 
vowing to found a monastery, the countrymen of Confudius were * 
coolly measuring the length of its tail and determining its course 
. amongst the stars. 

The comets of 1402, 1532, 1577, 1744, and 1843, were so 
bright that the nucleus was visible in broad daylight ; but their 
well-defined disks are commAnly excessively small, and indicate 
a diameter of but a few hundred miles, or.even less. The comet- 
ary light is ascertained by Arago to be polarised, and therefore 
he concludes it to be reflected from the sun ; whereas it seems 
to us that were the matter the same as that of the Sidereal Ne- 
bulae, as has been supposed, it ought to be, like them, self- 
luminous. The tail is sometimes double (1807, 1843), and in 
1 744 was divided into six. The apparent length was, in 1618, 


some analogy with that in the work before us (Kosmos, p. 80), which appears to 
ascribe to matter generally a power of indefinite * development ' and regeneration, such 
as is usually admitted only to exist in living plants and animal^ and that to a limited 
degree. 
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104°. or 14° greater than the distance from the horizon to the 
zenith* The comet of 1680 had an absolute extent of tail as 
great as from the sun to the earth (95,000,000 miles). A star 
of the 10th magnitude lost no sensible part of its brilliancy in 
being eclipsed by Halley’s comet in 1835 at a distance of only 
2" '2 from the comet’s centre (Struve), nor do stars appear re- 
fracted out of their course by the intervention of the nebulous 
matter, which is 'therefore conjectured to be dusty , not fluid. 
The massoi comets is conjectured not to exceed 1 -5000th of the 
earth’s at a\aximum , and perhaps not 1-10(5, 000th atari average. 

The periods and eccentricities of cornels have, as is well known, 
an epormous range. Three orbits are considered to lie wholly 
within the recognised limits of our solar system: — 1. Encke’s 
comet, which revolves in 3^ years, and whose aphelion or most 
distant point lies within Jupiter’s orbit; 2. Biela’s comet of 6| 
years extends its path beyond Jupiter’s orbit, but far within Sa- 
turn’s; 3. Faye’s comet (discovered in 1843, and of which the 
return has yet to be observed) is supposed to have a smaller 
eccentricity than any other known comet, and aperiod of 7 ,V years, 
with an orbit lying wholly between those of Mars and Saturn. 

On the other hand, the comet of 1680 is supposed to reach its 
aphelion aj a crista neb of 80,000 millions of miles from the sun, 
forty-four times further than Uranus. Yet the nearest fixed star, 
whose distance has been approximately estimated (« Centauri), 

. is distant no less than 11,000 radii of Uranus’s orbit, and the star 
61 Cygni 31,00Cf radii. Yet this same comet of 1680 approached 
the sun’s surface within 1 -6th of the sun’s diameter, or 7-10ths of 
the moon’s distance from the earth. It was then moving with the 
•velocity ftf about 250 English miles in a second, whilst at the other 
extremity of its eccentric orbit it must toil along at the rate of 
but 10 feet in a second, a speed comparable to that of many large 
rivers. Nor does it return to the sun until the lapse of 8§00 
years from the time of its departure. 

It is singular, that in enumerating (p. 118) instances of the 
near approach of comejts to the body of the sun, our author has 
omitted that of 1843, of which the orbit was first calculated by 
an accomplished young astronomer, ]VL Plantamour of Geneva, 
and shown to have a perihelion distance less than that of any 
previously known, even that of 1680, 

The next topic is one of general interest, and is treated of 
with great fulness and originality : the phenwnen* and origin of 
meteors, including aerolites and pominon shooting stars. This 
part of the work (pp. 120 — 137) will be studied with interest by 
men of science as well as by popular readers. 1 1 begins by recalling 
the general phenomena which are probably due to a common 

• cause. 
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cause. The appearance of luminous fire-balls, sometimes so 
large and bright as to shed a visible gleam in broad daylight, is 
unequivocally connected by experience with the fall of aerolites or 
meteoric stones — as was the case (to cite only recent instances) in 
1790 at Barbotan in the south of France ; in 1794, at Siena in 
Italy; in 1804, at Weston in Connecticut; and* in 1821, in the 
department of the Ardeche in France. Sometimes a small dark 
cloud appears to originate the meteoric shower* whose descent is 
accompanied by a noise like thunder. The fire-balls, which 
occasionally appear to exceed the diameter of the ^noon, have 
every intermediate magnitude down to that of common shooting 
stars — and this is the strongest, perhaps the sole evidence, for their 
identity of nature ;*both one and the other leave phosphoric trains 
behind them, a real phenomenon, and not due to an optical decep- 
tion, as has been sometiirfes imagined (p. 394, note 30). The 
important consideration Which has recently recalled particular 
attention to these curious and beautiful appearances of luminous 
meteors, is their alleged periodicity. On this subject Humboldt 
says : — 

‘ Shooting stars fall either Bingly and rarely (sporadically), or in 
groups of many thousands. In the latter case they are periodical, and 
generally move in parallel directions. Of periodic groups the best 
known are the November- phenomenon (12th — 14th of November), 
and that of the Feast of St. Lawrence (10th of August), whos^ “ fiery 
tcais” have long since been suspected by tradition, and in an old monk- 
ish Culendar,* to be a recurring meteorological phenomenon. Although 
a mixed ehower of falling stars and fireballs was seen iji the night of the 
12th — 13th of November at Kloden near Potsdam, and in 1832 
throughout all'Europe, from Portsmouth to Orenburg on the Ural river, 
and even in the Isle of France in the Southern Hemisphere, still the idea 
that great meteoric showers are connected with certain days was first 
occasioned by the observations of Olmsted and Palmer in North America, 
oil the 12th — 13th of November, 1833, when the falling stars appeared 
compressed like snow-flakes about one spot in the sky, so that in nine 
hours not less than 240,000 m«st have fallen. Palmer in Newhaven 
(Massachusetts) recollected the meteors of 1 799 (also on the 12th— 13th of 
November), which were first described by Ellicott and myself, and which 
it is proved, by the observations which I have cited, were simultaneously 
seen in the New Continent from the Equator to Hermhut in Greenland 
(lat. 64° 14'), and between 46° and 82° of longitude. The identity of 
the periods was observed with astonishment. The meteoric stream 
which filled the whole sky on the 12th — 13th of November, 1833, 
from Jamaica tf?> BosfWn, was repeated on the night of the 13th — 14th 
of November, 1834, in the United States of North America, but with 
somewhat less brilliancy. In Europe the periodicity has been since 
more regularly established. 5 

* Said to exist in Corpus Clirisli College, Cambridge. 
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4 A second equally Tegular meteoric shower is that of August — the 
shower of St. Lawrence (9th— 14th of August). In the middle of 
last century Musschenbroek had remarked the frequency of meteors in 
this month ; but the certainty of their periodical return at the period of 
St. Lawrence’s day was first established by Quetelet, Olbers, and Ben- 
zenberg. No doujjt in time we shall discover other periodically recur- 
ring streams— perhaps about the 22nd — 25th of April, And the 6th 
— 12th of December, the 27th — 29th of November (remarked by 
Capocci), and the 17th of July.’ — Kosmos , pp. 129, 130. 

It is impossible to deny the startling forte of these recurring 
exhibitions, as leading naturally to the conjecture that meteors 
are Cosmical, and not atmospheric phenomena as Halley first 
supposed ;* for how, otherwise, can we accourtf for a periodicity 
depending solely upon the time of year, that is, upon the earth’s 
geocentric longitude or position in space ? If the periodicity were 
certain, it would seem impossible to entertain any other supposi- 
tion than that these bodies, the very same with the ferruginous 
(unoxidatcd) and stony masses (resembling dolerite, a trap-roclc) 
which sometimes fall to the ground with such *a velocity as to 
penetrate ten or fifteen feet into the soil (p. 122), are inde- 
pendent planetary bodies circulating round the sun (not the earth) 
with a mean velocity^ distance, and period similar to that of the 
earth in itS orllit ; for under no other circumstances could they 
remain thus, as it were, suspended in space, ready to meet the 
earth at the points of mutual intersection of their respective 
orbits (the orbit ef the meteors being more or less inclined to that 
of our planet). , Undoubtedly no more exciting question in na- 
tural philosophy could be started : we will briefly ajkl such par- 
ticulars from the»details given by Humboldt as may assist in 
forming a fair judgment, though probably the cautious reader 
may be of opinion that the time for decision has not yet arrived. 

The most important observations, next to the periodicity, con- 
cern the absolute height, velocity, and magnitude of these bodies, 
including, for the present, fireballs *and falling stars in one cate- 
goiy. From the observations of Brandes and Benzenberg, the 
height varies from 16 to*140 English geographical miles. If this 
estimate be coriect, some shooting stars are undoubtedly seen 
within the limits of the atmosphere, but others are as certainly 
far beyond the extreme bounds which have ever been assigned to it. 
Hence the atmosphere cannot be necessary to their luminosity, and 
indeed it is not easy to conceive how it should l]p so jn the state of 
extreme tenuity which its upper regions must present. The ap- 
parent or relative velocity of the meteors (supposing the earth at 
rest) would bq by the same authorities from eighteen to thirty-six 

* Philosophical Transactions, vol. xxix. 
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nautical miles a second, which can only be compared to planetary 
velocities. In this our author finds a powerful argument against 
those who have ascribed the origin of these bodies to lunar volcanos. 
For the velocity with which a body launched from the moon with 
just sufficient speed to escape from the lunar attraction (8000 
English feet) would reach the earth, would be no more than six 
miles a second. The remaining velocity of twelve to thirty miles 
a second would therefore be due to the projectile force of the 
lunar volcano, which far exceeds all probability. 

The height of the meteors and their apparent size being 
known, their real dimensions may be calculated ; and the largest, 
according to Humboldt, vary from 500 to 2600 (French) f^et in 
diameter. These^are vast indeed, worthy of being considered 
planetary fragments. The meteor of the 18th of August, 1783, 
observed in England, was apparently as large as the moon, and 
was computed to have exploded at a height of fifty miles, whilst 
moving with a velocity of at least twenty miles a second, and to 
have had a diameter of half a mile ;* yet the fragments were 
never found. The largest known meteoric masses (two in South 
America) have, according to Humboldt (Kosmos, p. 123), a 
length of between seven and eight feet ; but they are doubtless 
only fragments. ° , m 

Another circumstance of much importance is the general dii'cc- 
tion of apparent motion of these so-called periodic streams. On 
this point we shall give Humboldt’s own account:— 

‘ A striking confirmation of the opinion of the Cosmical origin of 
such phenomena was obtained by Denison Olmsted of Newhaven (Mas- 
sachusetts), who has shown that, from the testimony of all observers, the 
fireballs and falling stars of the 12th and 13th of November, 1833, ap- 
peared to be directed from one and the same point iu space near y Leonis ; 
nor did they deviate from that origin, although the star changed its ap- 
parent altitude and azimuth during the long continuance of the observa- 
tion. Such an independence of the earth’s rotation proves that the 
luminous bodies reached our atmosphere from the planetary spaces 
beyond it. From Encke’s calculation of the whole observations made 
in the United States between the latitudes of 35° and 42°, they must 
have come from the point in space towards which the earth’B motion was 
then directed.* — Kosmos , pf 126. 

It has been supposed that the less exact observations in August 
confirm the same view. But it is worthy of note that such an hy- 
pothesis as to the general direction of the meteors, must not only 
be universal if true, but supposes the meteors to be directed in 
their orbits diametrically opposite to the earth’s motion at the 
moment ; for, as we have already observed, it is mechanically im- 

* Philosophical Transaction*, 1784. 
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possible that they should be still in space, and the earth merely 
dash through them ; and in any other case than a concurrent or 
diametrically opposed motion to the earth’s, their apparent paths 
must be the resultant of their own motion and that of the earth, 
and therefore not directed from the point towards which the earth 
is moving at the time. These considerations suggest doubts upon 
which our limits’do not allow us to enter. 

It is impossible, however, to deny that the considerations 
which we have delailed, seem to confirm the opinion entertained 
even by some Grecian philosophers, that aerolites, at least, are 
uncombinechportions of the matter of which our planetary system 
is composed. The fact that their constituents (already enume- 
rated) include (so far as our chemical analysis extends) no ingre- 
dient not already recognised as composing the Crust of our planet, 
is highly interesting and perhaps unexpected. But instead of 
drawing the conclusion that therefore *they must be of terrestrial 
origin, we agree with Humboldt, that it is more philosophical 
to imagine (as Newton is said to have done) that tile matter of all 
the bodies of our system is nearly alike ; nor will it take away 
from the interest with which the geologist regards the meteoric 
fragment which he has been fortunate enough to secure for his 
cabinet, that it represents a portion of the rough material of the 
universe, shat »which Omnipotence has elsewhere wrought into 
suns, and planets, and satellites; — it is a portion of primaeval 
chaos. * 

The doctrine t of the periodicity of the meteors, of tlieir fixed 
direction in space, and their consequently forming a zone of re- 
volving atoms in space, was quickly seized upon by the astronomers 
m and naturalists o£ Germany, and was carried out perhaps beyond 
the limits of a rigorous induction. Not only was the periodicity 
in our own day admitted (the far more numerous blank years than 
those distinguished by the meteors being overlooked), but .old 
chronicles were ransacked for records of similar appearances. 
Considering that such occurrences were almost as carefully regis- 
tered in the annals of superstition as in those of science, it is not 
wonderful that in the oourse of nine centuries three or four such 
displays should be authentically noticed as occurring about the 
same time of year (Kosmos, p. 399). Even to obtain this 
partial confirmation, a latitude of almost a morflh required to be 
allowed. But this circumstance no way disconcerted the German 
astronomers : they forthwith imagined a precession of the nodes of 
the meteoric ring with the earth’s orbit, whidl catfkes a continual 
retardation in the period of conjunction. But more than this, a 
German writer of credit has attempted to explain au anomalous 
meteorological fact (which, however, very probably depends upon 
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the local position of Europe), the occurrence, namely, of some 
dajs in February and May, which are colder than the regularity 
of the annual curve of temperature would assign, ‘to the inter- 
vention of this problematical zone of asteroids between the earth 
and sun at these periods! We arc surprised to see that our 
author lends liis distinguished countenance to this most rash and 
improbable hypothesis. J 

Whilst the cosmical origin of true aerolites may be admitted to 
be more than barely probable, long and patient experience must 
be required before the * November phenomenon' can be placed 
in the same category. The common nature of true'meteorolites 
and falling stars, though once admitted by the sagacious Chladni, 
was finally rejected by him, and was also rejected by Humboldt 
himself long afte^ he had observed the November meteors of 
1799.* The great diversity in their directions, attested by almost 
every author until thf supposed discovery of their radiation from 
the constellation Leo ; the fact that more than thirty years elapsed 
in our own day, during which they arc only once recorded to have 
been seen ; the fact that whilst hundreds of thousands of* meteors 
have been seen hi one night at one place, no single meteoric mass 
has fallen synchronously at any known point of the earth’s surface, 
but that, on the contrary, aerolites have fallen indifferently at every 
season of the year ; the fact that these meteoric slipwerg are some- 
times so local, that in 1837 they made a great show in England, 
but constituted no phenomenon at all in Prussia, where they were 
carefully watched for ; — all these circumstances constitute unex- 
plained difficulties. How to reconcile them with any theory — 
‘ nous ignorons comme on 1’ignorait du temps d’Anaxagore.’ f 

From the* digression on meteors our author returns to sidereal 
astronomy, in which he gives a neat summary ol what is Known or 
infeired respecting the physical conditions and distances of the 
fixed stars, the proper motion of our own system (p. 149), and 
of double stars about their common centres of gravity (p. 152). 
The luminous phenomena of occasional and variable stars he 
elegantly and justly describes (p, 160) as * Voices of the Past’ — 
(Stimmrn der Vergangenheit) . These topics are pretty well known 
to English readers, particularly from Sir John Herschel’s ex- 
cellent writings. 

At last we defend upon terra Jirma, and our author proceeds 
to a description of our globe and its phenomena. He gives first 
an interesting detail of the physical bounds of our acquaintance 
with it — limited indeed, compared to its vast extent. The greatest 
depth below the sea-level to which the solid earth has been pene- 

* Humboldt, Relation Historique, 8vo,, iv. 47. f Ibid., p, 52. 
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trated is about 2000 feet, or little more than 1- 1 0,000th of the 
earth’s radius ; but the unfathomed ocean has been penetrated by 
Sir James Ross's lead to a depth of 25,400 feet, or nearly five 
miles, no bottom being found. The depth of the trough-shaped 
geological basins of the coal formations (containing fossils) in 
Belgium, is, from probable data, estimated at 5000 or 6000 feet 
below the surface of the sea. The highest of the Himalaya 
(Dhawalagiri) rises to 28,000 English feet, though 'that height 
has never been attained by man. When to this we add that vol- 
canos pour forth matter derived (according to Humboldt, p. 166) 
from a dept\of 25 English miles or more, we have an idea of the 
smallness of the portion of our earth (a spheroid nearly 8000 
miles in diameter) which we can explore. The lowest exposed 
part of the terrestrial surface is the Dead Sea, which is ( Kosrnos , 
p. 419) 1300 feet below the Mediterranean.* 

Astronomy, geodesy, and modern physics enable us, however, 
to determine not only the size and figure of our globe, but its 
solid contents, compared to a given bulk, for instance, of water. 
The sizq and figure are more or less completely determined by 
three methods ; — from the lunar inequalities, — by die measurement 
of degrees, — and by pendulum experiments : on the two last 
methods our author has collected in the notes (pp. 421 — 424) 
some curious and valuable information. The still more interest- 
ing question o( the earth’s mass and density ( Kosmos , p. 176, 
aridp. 4*^4) is solved also by three methods ; — by the attraction of 
. the plumb-line by mountains, — by the irregularities of the 
pendulum, — and* most satisfactorily and elegantly by the balance 
of torsion of Mitchell and Cavendish. In treating of the last, 
our author has most unaccountably omitted the capital experi- 
ments of* Mr. Bally, which have reduced the previous ones to 
mere matters of history, and which were already well known at 
the time at which Kosmos appears (by internal evidence) to have 
been wiitten.f 

The state of the earth’s interior remains an ( open question 
and as the mention of it is the only*part of Kosmos which can by 
possibility provoke a smile, we give our readers the benefit of it. 

‘ In order to bring the known small ellipticity of the earth into con- 
formity with the supposition of the uniformdndefinite compressibility of 
its substance, the iugenious Leslie has described the earth as a hollow 
shell, filled with the so-called imponderable substances possessed of pro- 


* Bertou and Russegger by the barometer, and Lieut. Eymoirtfcl by trigonometry. 
See Humboldt, Aai t Centrale, it. 323. See, too, the interesting account of Sir D. 
Wilkie’s Barometrical Olwervations, in his Lffe, by Allan Cunningham, vol. iii. 

t Mr. Baily’s result (6*66 for the earth’s specific gravity) appears in Mr. Sluder’s 
excellent Physical* Geography, published in Germany in 1843. 
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digious repulsive power. These hmrded and arbitrary opinions called 
forth still more fantastical dreams. The internal sphere is .by and bye 
peopled with plants and animals,* upon which two little subterranean 
planets, Pluto and Proserpine, shed their mild lustre. Au equable 
temperature prevails in these terrestrial spaces, and the air, rendered 
luminous by compression, might well allow us to dispense with the in- 
fernal planets. Near the North Pole, in lat. 82°, js a huge opening, 
whence the .Polar lights stream forth, and by which we can enter the 
interior of our globe. Sir Humphry Davy and myself have been re- 
peatedly and publicly invited by Captain Symmes to such a subter- 
ranean expedition !' — • Kosmos , p. 178. 

The only reasonable notion which we can form the interior 
condition of our planef is derived from the observed increase of 
temperature as we descend in mines or examine water rising to 
the surface from 'Artesian bores. Baron Humboldt gives (note 8 
p. 426) a number of the individual results which lead to the 
general conclusion that the rate of increase is about Cent, for 
92 French feet of descent (1° Fahr. for 54$ English feet). It is 
plain that if this rate be uniform, or tolerably uniform, all known 
substances would be in a state of permanent fusion at no very 
great depth. Humboldt estimates tlic depth at which granite 
must be tiuid at 21 English miles {Kosmos, p. 181), which is less 
than five times the height of the Himalaya and little more than 
l-400th of the earth’s diameter. In treating of 4he proper heat 
of the earth, our author adopts (we think rightly) the views of 
Fourier, rejecting -as arbitrary the modifications of Pbisson, a 
most distinguished mathematician, but a very pQor physical theo- 
rist. 

In connexion wi^h the general question of the* earth’s heat our 
author treats of Magnetic phenomena, as being, probably caused by 
electricity, and through electricity by heat. Speaking of the 
almost simultaneous disturbances of the needle over large spaces 
of. the earth’s surface, he says : — 

* These syncluonous perturbations may serve for the determination of 
geographical longitudes within certain limits, like Jupiter’s satellites, 
signals, and well-observed falling stars. We learn with astonishment 
that the movements of two small magnets, even were they suspended deep 
in the interior of the earth, may Berve to measure the distance between 
them; that they show how far Kasan lies eastwards from Gottingen 
or the banks of the Seine. There are also places on the globe where 
the navigator, surrounded by fogs for many days, without sun or stars, 
and without any means of determining the time, can tell with certainty 
from the magpftic^dip whether he is placed north or south from the 
haven of which he is in search.’ — Kosmos, p. 185. 

* Halley seriously entertained such an idea, and compares the earth to an habitation 
or several stories, inhabited within and without.— Phil, Trane., 1693, quoted in Kotmot , 
». 425. 

This 
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This last application of magnetic science to navigation was, as 
Humboldt tells us ( Kosmos , p. 429), proposed by our most in- 
genious countryman, Gilbert, soon after the invention of the dip- 

n - needle by Norman, towards the end of the 16th century. 

t particularly applicable, says Humboldt, to the navigation 
of the west coast of South America. It must be added, however, 
that the determination of longitudes, widely apart, Jby means of 
magnetic perturbations, seems a doubtful application, since the 
publication by Cfolonel Sabine of the comparative curves of dis- 
turbances qt Toronto and at Prague, which do not present the 
strict accordance noticed in the European observations. 

Terrestrial Magnetism, its recent history, and the especial inte- 
rest*which attaches to it at the present moment, from the unex- 
ampled labours in different parts of the globe* patronized by the 
Russian and English governments and ]jy the East India Company, 
in order to advance it speedily and effectually, have been fully ex- 
plained in an article in the Quarterly Review for 1840. We may 
therefore pass rapidly over one of the most attractive subjects 
which the enlarged science of physical geography presents. It will 
be sufficient to remind the reader that the science of terrestrial 
magnetism (empirically considered) involves three elements, — 
variation (or declination), dip (or inclination), and intensity; — 
and that ihe simultaneous condition of these three elements may 
be expressed by the ingeniously compendious notation of curved 
lines, drawn upon a terrestrial map — passing through all the 
points which hgve the same magnetic variation, for example — 
and so likewise for the other two elements. It is impossible to 
estimate too highly the value of such graphical methods; at first 
only technical memories, they become engines of the most subtle 
discoveries. These elements vary. They vary from age to age, 
so that the magnetic charts do not remain exact for any consider- 
able space of time. They have also annual and diurnal charfgos, 
which are therefore periodic, and capable of being represented 
empirically in functions of the time — the elements returning to 
their original values, after the lapse of a year and of a day respec- 
tively. They are also* disturbed in an irregular and capricious 
manner, as we have already mentioned, and to these disturbances 
we shall immediately return. 

In Humboldt's notes the reader will find some curious informa- 
tion on this part of the subject. The total intensity of the mag- 
netic forces Was studied much later than th^ot]^grs, and up to a 
recent period no kind of approximation had been made to the 
isodynamic lines. Humboldt considers his ascertainment of the 
gradual decrease of intensity from the temperate zone to the equa- 
tor as the most important result of his great journey to the Tropics 
vol. lxxvii. no. cun. n , ( Kosmos t 
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(. Kosmos , p. 434). We appreciate, therefore, the magnanimity 
with which (note 29, p. 432, &c.) he discusses the claims of his 
predecessors to this discovery. Humboldt announced his conclu- 
sion to the Paris Academy of Sciences on the 26th Frimaire, An 
XIII. (17th December, 1804), which established the universally 
received value of the magnetic intensity at Paris = 1*3482; that 
at the magnetic equator in Peru being 1 * 000(). Admiral de 
Rossel's result, though founded on observations made in 1791-4, 
was only published in 1808; and consequently it is uncertain 
whether their author* was aware of their exact impprt sooner, 
since he had certainly not communicated it to his friends. But 
Humboldt has found, from an unpublished letter of Lamanon, 
that this important fact had been already expressly deduced) in 
1787, from the observations made during Lagerouse’s voyage. 
The scientific world will have little difficulty in leaving Hum- 
boldt in possession of the reputation which his discovery has given 
to him, since, though (like most other groat facts in science) only 
a rediscovery of something already known or guessed at, he first 
saw its importance, and published it to the world, accompanied 
by sufficient evidence. 

There is a long and very interesting note (36, p. 436) which 
gives a detail, highly creditable to Baron Humboldt, of the 
share which his eminently practical mind lias* had in for- 
warding the science of magnetism, and in aiding, and indeed 
originating , the impulse which that part of physics has received 
in our own day. From this note it appears- that, after his 
return from America, whilst residing in Berlin, in 1807-8, he 
commenced a series of closely consecutive magnetic observations, 
pursued day and night for several days, at the period of the sol- 
stices and equinoxes, in which he was aided by his friend Olt- 
manns. These observations, which probably were originally in- 
tended to ascertain the regular diurnal periods whose existence 
had been known for the greater part of a century, led to the dis- 
covery of recurring but irregular perturbations — called by him 
magnetic storms — which he immediately perceived the importance 
of studying with reference to their simultaneity in different parts 
of the earth’s surface. But circumstances prevented his following 
them out. His change of residence to Paris, and the political 
convulsions of the time, were amongst these; and here we are 
again reminded, in our perusal of Humboldt’s Personal History, 
of the inestimable benefits to science of the profound peace which 
we at present enjoy. Oersted’s great discovery of the connection 
of electricity and magnetism awakened in 1820 fresh attention to 
the subject : and we presume it was by Humboldt’s advice and 
influence that his friend Arago’s valuable (but hitherto unfortu- 
nately 
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natcly unpublished) magnetic observations at Paris were compared 
with simultaneous observations at Kasan in Russia, when the simi- 
larity of the perturbations and the influence of the Aurora Bo- 
realis were clearly perceived.* On Humboldt's return to Berlin, 
in 1828, he recommenced his own long-interrupted labour, with 
the advantage .of simultaneous comparable observations at Paris 
and in the depths of the Saxon mines ; and then the similarity and 
simultaneity of. the disturbances were fully proved by graphical 
projections, which were published in Poggcndorff' s Annals. But 
this was only a commencement; for the* following year (1829) 
having undertaken, by desire of the Emperor of Russia, a scienti- 
fic journey to Siberia, he took occasion to recommend to the 
Emperor the establishment of a chain of magnetic stations in his 
vast dominions The Academy of Sciences, and Corps of Mines, 
obedient to the Imperial decree, instituted at Humboldt’s sugges- 
tion the system nf observation which has since been continued and 
improved. 

Ouj; author next speaks in most becoming terms of his acute 
countryman Gauss , who soon after (1832) taking up the subject 
both mathematically and practically, increased as much the deli- 
cacy of the methods of observation as the value and definiteness of 
the observations tlffemselvcs, considered as the elements of a phy- 
sical theory. But when the test of this theory was involved m the 
institytion of physical observations at many points, as remote as 
possible from one another over the globe, Humboldt’s influence 
and Humboldt’s savoir were again called into requisition. Cast- 
ing his eyes over the political divisions of the earth, he saw that if 
England and Russia combined their influence the problem would 
be solved. In 1836 he wrote to the Duke of Sussex, as Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, desiring his and their influence with 
the British government to have magnetic observations established 
at points of our colonial possessions, which he had already, five years 
before (therefore previous to Gauss’s publication), indicated as im- 
portant for the ends of science ; rrtimply, Canada, St. Helena, the 


* Not, however, discovered for the firt>t time. The simultaneity at distant points 
had already been ascertained by Celsius andGrahiyii,iii 1711, whilst residing the one at 
Upsalaand the other in Loudon. The magnetic influence of the Aurora, which Humboldt 
(p. 199) attributes exclusively toAiago (wie Arago zuerst entdeckt hat ), was clearly esta- 
blished by the Swedish observers, Celsius, Hiorter, and Wargentin r bet ween 1740 and 
1750, in a number of special cases, the details of which are recorded. These being 
detailed in Kilmt/s Meteorologie (id. 491, &c.), in the very part of that woik cited in 
the Kosmos (p. 412), we do not think that our author was entitled to pass them over in 
favour of the French Academician. If lit^justifies it on the ground of the observations 
being made at so great a distance from the Arctic Circle as Paris, he should recollect 
an observation of his own made in 1806, and demonstrating the same fact (Gilbert’s 
Annaleu, xxix. *425, quoted by Kamtz). Wc find in all this a disagreeable tampering 
(even at a personal sacrifice) with the integrity of scientific history. 

N 2 • Cape 
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Cape of Good Hope, the Isle of France, Ceylon, and N ew Holland. 
These requisitions have been, to the national honour of Britain, 
almost literally carried out ; and though the results are yet very 
imperfectly known, and cannot now be further alluded to, Hum- 
boldt must derive imperishable fame from having originated and 
impelled the movement, which was in his own country so power- 
fully stimulated by the sagacity of Gauss, and so generously acted 
on in ours by Herschel, Sabine, Airy, Lloyd, and Brisbane. 

In page 428, Note 13, at the end, Humboldt, speaking of 
observations of * Magnetic Storms,* uses these expressions : — 

* One of the most remarkable disturbances was that of the 25th of 
September, 1841, which was observed at Toronto in Canada, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, at Prague, and partially in Van Diemen’s Land. 
The English festival of Sunday, upon which it is sinful (sundhaft) after 
midnight on Saturday to read off a scale or to follow out in all their 
development great natural phenomena, put a stop tf*the observation, 
since, on account of the difference of longitude of Van Diemen’s Land, 
the magnetic storm happened there upon a Sunday ! ’ 

We are surprised that Baron Humboldt, usually so cautious in 
imputing blame, should have thus attempted to cast ridicule upon 
the English Government and English men of science, and upon 
such a ground. But the statement having beetf made in ignorance 
of how these things are really managed with us, it requires a word 
of explanation. It is quite certain that the English philosophers 
declined to accede to the Gottingen ‘ terms.’ or fixed days of con- 
tinued observation from five minutes to five miniates for twenty- 
four hours or more, which had been fixed, in defiance of the im- 
memorial usage of all Christian communities, upon Sundays, 
‘for general convenience* (of the Jews, we suppose). * Here 
is no question of whether the mode of keeping the Sabbath 
in Scotland or at Geneva, in England or at Rome, be most 
correct; it is no question of whether amusements are to be in- 
dulged in or not; whether or not the theatres should be shut ; it 
is the simple question whether’ the seventh day is to receive any 
distinctive observance whatever — whether the hebdomadal division 
of time, which even Laplace traced in its origin to the very dawn 
of civilization, is to be annihilated. Is there, we would ask, an 
observatory in Europe which has not its cough de Dimanche ? 
In any country where we ever spent a Sunday it was claimed 
even by those who wholly neglected its religious duties, by a 
prescriptive and limlefeasible right as a day of unbending, of 
relaxation, and of social converse. We need but mention a 
single instance, because it expresses the extreme case of com- 
pliance with a usage handed down from the remotest generations : 
we mean the practice of the Polytechnic School of Paris, where 

Sunday 
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Sunday is kept ‘ holiday.’ But our German friends emanci- 
pated themselves even from these relics of an ancient superstition, 
and declared that the first day of the week should be the hardest 
day of all ; when the whole energies, physical and intellectual, 
should be concentrated from minute to minute and from hour to 
hour (so long;as the wants of nature could be postponed), on the 
incessant watching of three vibrating bars. To those who under- 
stand what such tasks imply, we need say nothing of this becoming 
Sunday’s employment; but we may mention, for the information 
of others, that one of Gauss’s most zesdous pupils had almost 
sacrificed* his life, through the consequences of a brain fever 
caught under the burning climate of Sicily, solely from pursuing 
tlfe Sunday’s relaxations of Gottingen. W # e repeat, that such a 
positive institution of Sunday term-days was disgraceful to Chris- 
tendom, and it was so felt by the English philosophers, who re- 
fused to join tHb German confederation of inagnetists in carrying 
out their system of observation. The confederation were there- 
fore fain to indulge the English scrupulosity, and hence no doubt 
the sally in the Kosmos. When Mr. Airy (our excellent Astro- 
nomer Royal) mentioned these circumstances at the most crowded 
meeting which took place in the Senate-house at Cambridge, dur- 
ing the late visit of the British Association, the unanimous opinion 
of the assembly was sufficiently marked. 

But if Baron Humboldt had lived longer in England, or had 
even questioned any one competent English authority, he would 
have known «that it would not be considered as ‘sinlul by, we 
suppose, an^ scientific man in this island to read off a scale 
after the clock had struck twelve on Saturday .night, in order 
to observe an •extraordinary natural phenomenon. Here is aji 
example in point. In 183G an annular eclipse of tlic sun was 
visible in the northern part of this kingdom (where the observ- 
ance of Sunday is supposed to be more strict than elsewhere) 
during church-time on Sunday, the 15th of May. What was 
the consequence? The service was postponed, and the whole 
population saw the phenomenon, astronomers inclusive. 1 he 
usage at Greenwicfi Observatory we believe to be this: the 
whole staff are at liberty on Sunday* except wl\en an observation 
is to be made of no great continuance, and which is likely to be 
of value to the interests of astronomy, or for the special im- 
provement of the lunar tables ; — any extraordinary or unique 
phenomenon would be observed as a ira04fj; of course— but 
computations and all other wqrk which can be done during the 
rest of the week are entirely suspended. Being ourselves fully 
inclined to regard the usages of different countries and sects with 
charity, and, indeed, to admit that no absolute standard of con- 
3 • duct • 
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duct can be named on this subject suitable to all nations and all 
times, we are surprised that a cosmopolite traveller and grave sage 
should have on this occasion permitted himself the double indul- 
gence of a blunder and a sneer. 

There is that, however, in the case before us which requires it 
to be judged by a more specific rule than that of national morality 
or individual opinion. The system of magnetic observatories 
in the colonies is a military one, conducted solely by military 
men, officers and non-commissioned officers of the Royal Artil- 
lery.* In every department of the public sen ice complicated 
systems of duty must be gonducted on fixed and precise rul6s. 
As artillerymen, they were engaged to work six days m the week, 
not seven. No optiqn could be left to them to observe on Sun- 
days or not, as they pleased ; it would have been an unfair im- 
putation of want of zeal upon any whose conscientious scruples 
or the limit of physical strength did not admit of ftieir complying. 
And the importance of this rule of no work on Sundays is so great, 
that not to have adhered to it must have changed the whole 
system of observation. For the personal strength of the obser- 
vatories must have received a large accession in order to overtake 
the exhausting labour of perpetually observing and computing. 
To do a sixth part more work would have required, we are cer- 
tain, a far more than proportional increase of the staff, antf besides 
must sooner or later bring upon the most zealous a sense of un- 
remitting drudgery. A periodical absolute cessation of a kind of 
work in its nature calculated to produce speedy Satiety, is un- 
doubtedly on mere human principles a most wise legislative and 
economical provision. We reply, then, to those who wish the 
colonial observatories to be worked seven days a-WOek, in the cha- 
racteristic language of the French functionary, ‘ It would be worse 
than a crime — it would be a blunder And where, after all, is the 
loss ? Perhaps during the whole five years that the observations 
were intended to continue, a second great disturbance might not 
occur on Sunday, and in any period of observation six such will be 
observed for one that is missed. As to mean results, the omission 
of the seventh day is inappreciable ; and if it be said that magnetic 
disturbances come under th,c class of extraordinary and unique 
phenomena, before which the repose of Sunday gives way as 
matter of common sense, we must observe that these disturbances 
can only be seen by watching for them ; they do not yet (whatever 
art may one day ao&ieve) announce themselves. To note disturb- 
ances at all on Sundays requires the usual observations to be 


* Colonel Sabine’s Introduction to Observations at. Toronto, 4 to. 1845, p. 13. 

made 
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made as a matter of course j and where the system of observation 
extends round the globe, to have universally simultaneous com- 
parisons could not be effected otherwise. 

After all, we do not suppose*lhat if the officer in command at 
Van Diemen’s Land had been aware of the peculiar interest of the 
phenomenon, which the observation was commenced on Saturday, 
lie would have been deterred, either by conscientious scruples or 
by the fear of disobeying orders, from pursuing his inspection of 
the magnets after the clock struck twelve. But we see one cir- 
cumstance in *the detail of the observation as published by the 
Botird of OVdnance,* which leads to ^ different conjecture ; the 
observation at midnight ‘ was missed the last recorded was 
1 115. 45m. (local time). The facts seem to speak for themselves ; 
no doubt our non-commissioned officer, worn out by many hours 
watching, fell asleep, and perhaps wa» awakened to a sense of liis 
position* by the bright sun of a Sunday morning, pleasant to him 
as a day civilly, at least, if not magnetically, free from perturba- 
tions. To conclude — we have carefully examined Sir James Kosss 
observations made at sea in the late Antarctic expedition (Plnl. 
Trans. 1843, 1844) with a view to this question. The result is 
such as we should have anticipated. Sir James s short stay in the 
perilous seas of these high latitudes, whither he was sent expressly 
lor the accumulation of magnctical observations, impelled him to 
use cyery favourable opportunity, whether on Sunday or not, for 
making such observations as, inquiring but a short time, if post- 
poned, must have been inevitably lost. 

From Magnetism the Baron proceeds to the consideration of 
the Polar lights, which are so evidently connected, with it. We 
wish w*e could slfford space to transcribe Ins excellent pictuie of. 
auroral phenomena (p. 199), and his judicious remarks on their 
connection with circumstances purely atmospheric ; we should 
have demurred, however, to his comparison between our Polar 
lights and the feeble phosphorescence (as it has been called) of the 
unillurmnated parts of the inoon and Venus ; and we should also 
have questioned whether science is advanced by classifying under 
the common head of ' earthlight ’ such diverse facts as the aurora, 
tiie supposed luminosity of certain fqgs, the anipial light of the 
ocean, and the ‘ dark light* of Mosers pictures (iCostnos, p. 2Cb, 
&c.) ; but our diminishing space warns us to be brief, and we pass 
on to the important class of facts more immediately connected 

with geology. . 

The doctrine of the heat of tfce earth led us m one direction 

"^bineTirOb^rTatTo^ of unusual Magnetic Distuibance, 4to. 1843, p. 87, col J. 
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to the magnetic and electric phenomena v which appear to be 
intimately connected with it (as exemplified by the similarity of 
the isothermal and magnetic curves first noticed by Sir D. Brewster, 
and by the fact of diurnal and anffual magnetic periods) ; but there 
is a very different class of effects probably also due to it — the pro- 
duction, namely, of hot-springs, earthquakes, and volcanoes, the 
elevation of continents, the rupture of strata, and the metamor- 
phosis of rocks. This mode of presenting the connected sciences 
is not less elegant than just. The range of phenomena connected 
with volcanoes (which form as it were their middle term and 
most characteristic type) is startling, but cannot be denied to* be 
ingenious. It commences with earthquakes (p. 210), emissions 
of gas, of water, i.e y cold and hot springs, pure or mineral ; next, 
mud volcanoes, lavic volcanoes possessing craters, dome-sliaped 
trachytic mountains, whose matter has been ejected, but not burst 
open into the crater lorm : lastly, elevation craters, or mountains 
elevated and opened at top, but without emission of lavas. Of 
all this we should like to have given some account, but the reader 
of Humboldt’s writings cannot expect much new on the subject 
of volcanoes. Teneriffe and Pichincha are already old friends; 
and for European volcanoes, and, we may add, for the whole 
theory, our author simply reproduces the Well-known views of 
Von Buch. ’ ' 

In treating of geological formations the Baron describes* rocks 
as distinguished by their origin into two divisions, which he some- 
what quaintly calls endogenous and exogenous, from the alleged 
fact in botany that some plants increase from the «xterior or by 
superposition pf coats, whilst others are constantly pushing their 
fresh supplies of material from within outward's. The analogy 
(even supposing the botanical fact admitted, which is not the case) 
is undoubtedly more apparent than real, and expresses no more 
than 1 the division of igneous and sedimentary rocks, with which 
geologists have long been familiar. Without quarrelling with 
names, however, we find formations divided according to their 
origin into four classes (p. 258). The first is the endogenous , 
or, as it has been better termed by some English geologists, hypo- 
gene class. It includes, according to Humboldt — J, granite and 
syenite, on which formations lie gives some curious details, 
especially as to the extensive superposition of granite upon slates in 
the valley of the Irtysch in Siberia (p. 262) ; 2, quartz porphyry; 
3, greenstone : ^Mrhyperstlienc ; 5, euphotide and serpentine ; 
6, augitic rocks; 7, basalt and, trachyte. The second class of 
rocks, which arc, according to the author’s view, exogenous , include 
sedimentary deposits of matter either dissolved or suspended in a 

fluid ; 
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fluid ; such are— 1, slates, up to the Devonian series * r 2, coal- 
formation deposits ; 3, the whole series of limestones — except 4, 
travertine or modern fresh-water deposits ; 5, deposits formed of 
infusoria. The third class is composed of rocks, also sedimentary, 
but transformed in their physical and chemical characters by the 
superinduced action of the endogenous rocks Of the first class. 
This introduces us to the wide and curious field of metamorphism, 
which the autlioa illustrates by an interesting collection of 
examples and special cases, commencing with the effects of heat 
upon crystals jufd simple substances observed in the laboratory 
by Hose and Mitscherlich, and on natural and artificial com- 
pounds variously cooled, by Sir James Hall and Gregory Watt 
(p. 'it I, 274, 457). Cases occurring in nature are next con- 
sidered, such as the crystallization and formation of new cleavages 
in slates upar their junction with igneotts rocks, and the tendency 
to the development of segregated quartz in those formations 
(p. 272) ; the conversion of chalk and oolite into statuary marble, 
and of lipiestone into dolomite or into gypsum by the presence 
of certain intrusive rocks (pp. 272, 274, 278). • The formation 
of quartz rock, and those in which garnet enters abundantly, is 
also considered as a metainorpliic action. The doctrine of meta- 
morphism has received no stronger confirmation than from the 
artificial production of simple minerals by processes of long-con- 
tinued heat. Humboldt distinguishes those found accidentally 
.in the slaggy produce of furnaces and those which ha\e been 
directly prepared? by art from the known ingredients. The fol- 
lowing enumeration contains crystallized products: — of the fiist 
class or accidental — felspar, mica,augitc, olivine, blende, specular 
*ron-ore, •mngnetic'iron-ore, and metallic titanium ; of the second, 
or synthetically formed, — garnet, idocrase, ruby (as hard as 
Oriental), olivine, and augite. To the latter class we might qdd 
the very remarkable case of lapis lazuli, which is a volcanic (or at 
least mctamorphic) product, and which has lately been produced 
from its elements by heat in the syrfthetic way ; but not, we be- 
lieve, crystallized. 

The fourth class of rocks is the conglomerate, including those 
sandstones which contain the debris of old formations and the 
' Reibung’s Conglomerate’ of Von Bucli, which are igneous rocks, 
including pebbles of the same nature with the basis (p. 282). 

The consideration of the arrangement of the kinds of formations 
now described, leads to the notice of Fossils distinguishing 
types of geological equivalents, the chronometrical indices of 
the age of strata — a discovery commonly thought to be modern, 
but which our author unequivocally attributes to Robert Hooke 
in 1688 ( Kosmos , p. 284 and 4G6) . Of the exquisite preserva- 

• tion 
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tion of fossil animals our author gives this elegant illustration, 
borrowed from the Dean of Westminster : — 

‘ In the lower Jura formation (lias of Lyme Regis), the preservation 
of the ink-bag of the cuttlefish is so perfect, that the same material which 
myriads of years ago served to defend the animal by concealing it from 
its enemies, yields an excellent colour (sepia) with which its portrait 
may be drawn,’ — p. 285. 

Our author seems disposed to adopt Agassiz* opinion, that with 
one single exception no fossil fish Las been found in any part of 
the transition, secontlary, or tertiary series, which is specifically 
identical with any living specimen ; and below tne challc the 
genera are all extinct (p. 288). But in contrast with thestate- 
ment (not in cortnadiction to it) he places the discovery of Enren- 
berg, that whole masses of the chalk formation are actually com- 
posed of microscopic shells identical with those of our present 
ocean in temperate latitudes. Whence he infers, that the term 
Eocene cannot be justly applied to tertiary formations, since the 
dawn of existing species is already to be found much lowjer. 

The development of fossil geology is necessarily brief:* in p. 
291 we have a condensed enumeration of strata in the order of 
superposition. The vexed question of diluvial phenomena and 
transported blocks is left almost untouched! ; ouy author merely 
intimates in one place (p. 299) liis preference of the old theory of 
Von Buch, that they are due to currents of water caused by the 
sudden elevation of mountain chains, rather than to icebergs or . 
any other cause. * 

After mentioning with deserved praise Elie *de Beaumont’s 
maps of the comparative extent of land and sea at different geo- 
logical epochs, Humboldt thus sums up : — * • • 

* The result of the researches on the relative areas of the dry land is 

this; — that in the earliest times (the Silurian and Devonian Transition 
Epochs) and in the oldest seconduiics, the dry land, the surface covered 
with plants, was confined to detached islands ; that at later epochs these 
islands were united, and the deep4y indented bays became inclosed as lakes; 
that at last when the mountain chains of the Pyrenees, Apennines, and 
Carpathians arose, about the period of the old?r tertiary rocks, great con- 
tinents appeared, having almost their present dimensions. In the Silurian 
period, as well as that when Cycadeae and gigantic Saurians abounded, 
there might be less land between one pole and the other than we now 
see in the South Sea and Indiun Ocean. How this excess of water, to- 
gether with other causes, acted to produce a higher and more uniform 
temperature, wilPffP shown hereafter. W e must however remark here, 
— ■ % — 

* The precise geological limit of the great classes of fossils is always interesting. 
It at present stands thus; Fith begin with the Silurian rocks and ascend unintei- 
ruptedly to the tertiary formations inclusive. Saunans commence in the magnesian 
limestone (zechstein) ; Mummaha in the Jura formation ; Btrdt in the older chalk. 

* with 
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with reference to the gradual growth by agglutination of the newly ele- 
vated spaces of dry land, that shortly before the revolutions which after 
longer or shorter pauses occasioned the sudden destruction in the dilu- 
vial period of so many vertebrated animals, portions of the present con- 
tinental masses were still completely separated from one another. 
There prevails in South America and in Australia a great resemblance 
between the living alid extinct animals. In New Holland we find fossil 
remains of the kangaroo; in New Zealand, half-fossil bones of a huge 
ostrich-like bird, Owen’s Dinornis, which is nearly related to the living 
Apteryx, but little so to the recently extinct Dodo of the island of Rod- 
riguez.’ — Kosmos, *p. 303. 

Passing from pure geology, our author next contributes some 
interesting information on the forms of continents, and on the 
struggle between the sea and land to which they are due. Re- 
lative changes of level are discussed (p. 312, *5cc.), particularly 
those in Sweden and of the Bay of Naples, which he considers 
may be due to great internal pressure, or to the irregularity of ex- 
pansion of great masses by ccntial heat — an idea due to'Bieislak, 
though lately revived by Babbage and Bischoff.* The anomalous 
levels of the Dead Sea and Caspian are discussed,* and the lead- 
ing phenomena of the ocean, such as its temperature, saltness, 
tides, and currents, ver^ summarily enumerated (pp. 321 — 329). 

The iiext,topic is meteorology, or the phenomena of the atmos- 
phere, including climate, which has always been, we should say, 
the subjest of predilection with H umboldt, nor perhaps has he done 
anything so likely to perpetuate his fame as the construction of 
isothermal lines, and his subsequent researches on their modifica- 
tions and inflections, including the influence of season and of 
height. In such processes of first generalization of isolated facts, 
s<5 as toofltain empirical laws, we find the undoubted forte of this 
distinguished traveller ; and the patience and skill with which he 
has endeavoured to raise meteorology to the position of an exact 
science are deserving of all praise. Tlieie is, however, little in 
this part of the volume (pp. 332 — 302) not already well known to 
readers of his former writings. * * 

Finally, the picture of, the physical world is completed by a 
glance at the wonders of organic life. Animal life, says Hum- 
boldt, characterizes the ocean ; vegetables? the land :• nor could he 
better illustrate this fact than by a curious extract from Ehrcn- 


* With reference to the rise of the coast of Sweden, it seems to ui that our author's 
too marked partiality for everything done by an eminent frieiui.^Wts led him in Nolo 
‘20, p. 473, to treat Playfair’s pnoi and admiraljjle expositions of the phenomena (in the 
Huttonian ’1 heory, Ait. 301, Ac.) as being no real anticipation. He so treats them 
because they weic ‘entiiely unknown to our great geognost (Von Buch), and have exer- 
cised no influence on the progress of Physical Geography.’ The fiist of these assertions 
may be correct, but we respectfully demur to the second. 

* b «*rg. 
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berg, giving the latest results of his successful and brilliant career 
of discovery : — 

* There not only exists an invisibly minute, microscopic life in the vici- 
nity of either Pole, far beyond where larger animals have ceased to exist ; 
but the microscopic creatures of the Southern Sea collected in the Ant- 
arctic Voyage of Sir James Ross, include an unsuspected abundance of 
hitherto perfectly unknown and often most beautiful structures. Even 
in the residuum of the melted ice which floats in„rounded fragments in 
latitude '78° 10', were discovered above fifty species of siliceous shelled 
Pohgastna and Costinodisks, with their green ovaries, therefore un- 
doubtedly living and successfully contending with the extreme cold. In 
Erebus Bay there were drawn up with the sounding-lead from a depth 
of from 1242 vO 1620 feet, not less than 68 siliceous-shelled Polygastria 
and Phytolitharia 1 , and amongst them a single calcareous-shelled Poly- 
thalamia/ — Kosmos, pp. 369, S^O. 

The discoveries of the German microscopist arc amongst the 
most striking of our time. Not content with peopling the depths 
of even the Polar seas with myriads of living beings, he traces their 
remains amid&i the solid rocks of our globe, where they not only 
characterize but constitute whole formations. We know not whe- 
ther the element of fire may not one day reveal microscopic plice- 
nixes to our astonished gaze, but the air at least is peopled with its 
legions, and m the dusty rain which sometimes 'falls 1 in the open 
ocean Ehrenberg has discovered remains of eighteen polygastric 
animalcula (p. 373). 

In the few remaining pages of the volume before us, Baron 
Humboldt treats of the geographical distribution of plants and 
animals; be touches with caution (p. 378) on the vexed question 
of generation and the origin of animal organization ; and sums 
up with a brief notice of the natural history of man, whom he 
(like Dr. Pritchard) pronounces to belong (p. 379) to a single 
species. 

In closing this volume, sufficiently complete in itself, al- 
though intended as a precursor to others, we cannot but repeat 
our expression of unTeigned admiration at the perseverance and 
research which it displays, — the generally happy selection of facts 
and skill ir^ their combination, together with the ample and 
learned references to authorities in the notes. All this would be 
admirable from a person of any age, but in the work of a more 
than Septuagenarian it is really astonishing. It is not a musty 
collection of^he gleanings of a life of hard reading, but bears 
within itself ample evidence of the freshness and even ra- 
pidity of its composition. A vast majority of the references are 
to works and memoirs of the last ten years, and even less. It was 
only in February, 1843, that our author dismissed from his hands 
i his 
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his three volumes on Central Asia, and this work appears to have 
been chiefly written since. 

Possibly the struggle for novelty has been carried a little too 
far. A picture of the (so-called) natural sciences as they are, 
cannot be constructed solely from tlic annals of contemporary dis- 
covery. The boojt of nature is a roll extended from year to year, 
but of which the earlier part, though blotted and altered, is not 
expunged or useles^. The facts of science form a diverging series, 
of which each term is larger than its predecessor, yet not so im - 
measurably so as to allow all that precede* to be neglected in 
comparison of % it. Baron Humboldt, indeed, promises a history 
of science in a future volume; but he seems to us to have antici- 
pated m great deal of it in the present one. The notes contain 
much curious, perhaps rather too elaborate learning, on the ac- 
quirements of the ancients, and also fwh^t is more germane to the 
matter) on the discoveries of the 16th and 17th centuries. But 
the 18th century seems to have been forgotten, and. the unin- 
formed reader would, we fear, form an undue estimate of the rela- 
tive importance of contemporary discoveries, distinguished as they 
undoubtedly are. 

But we have yet another remark, which justice requires us 
to make, without meaning at all to detract from the cordial ex- 
pression of jfpprdbation which we have pronounced. Though our 
author disclaims the intention (Preface, p. xiv.) of deciding claims 
of priority in scientific discoveries, it would be quite impossible to 
avoid them in a w®rk like the present. Now on questions of in- 
dividual or of national claims, Baron H umboldt will be tried by 
a severer standard of impartiality than most writers. His European 
reputation? his European correspondence, his extensive knowledge 
of languages, his liberal principles, his generous temper, even the 
fact of his having been almost equally domiciled in two countries, 
speaking and writing in French and German with equal facility;— 
on all these accounts, more perhaps than is reasonable will be 
and is expected of the author of Kosmos, tyvoik, the greatness of 
whose scheme seems to address indifferent all civilized nations, 
and students in all departments. 

Neither France nor Germany has any right to^ complain of 
the share which Humboldt has assigned to them* in the great 
struggle for physical discovery. But we cannot rise from the 
careful perusal of this elaborate work without feeling that 
our own country has come oil’ second, or ratj^r third, best. 
The physics have (it seems to us) been written for the longi- 
tude of Paris, and the geology tor that of Berlin; and no 
one, we think, who is conversant with the scientific circles ot 
those capitals, can fail to see that the selection of topics and 
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of authors is tinged with the unconscious prejudices of local 
opinion. 

In saying so much (and we could not feel ourselves justified in 
saying less), we are far from imputing to Baron Humboldt any 
motive less amiable than a desire to gratify distinguished contem- 
poraries whom a less noble-minded person might have regarded 
rather with jealousy than with deference. To his ancient ally, Von 
Buch, especially this deference seems to surpass what could 
reasonably be expected or wished. The whole of the geological, 
and some other relative parts of the work, are “not merely filled 
with citations in flattering terms from the writings of the ‘greatest 
geologist of our time,’ but whether in matters of fact or m great 
theories, ir. trivial or important coincidences of opinion, na^, even 
in what is pointedly omitted or gently allowed to subside into 
neglect, the geological reader traces so exact a transcript of 
the well-known and ’ stereotyped opinions of Von Buch, that he 
feels as if our author had forgotten his individuality of opinion 
in the anxious desire to applaud and flatter his friend.* Agree- 
ing as we do entirely in a great many of these views, and enter- 
taining indeed an exalted opinion of the sagacity acquired by the 
great Prussian geologist during a life spent with nature, and now 
on the verge of fourscore, we are far frown wishing Humboldt’s 
doctrines to have been different ; we only wish Uiat r tve had had 
a more impaitial picture of his own convictions, and that a little 
more notice had been taken of contemporary, even if less distin- 
guished labourers. If we recollect what has 1 een done in Eng- 
land for modern geology — what is imperishably inscribed in the 
history of tfie science by its nomenclature — the members, deceased 
and alive, of the Geological Society of London might have rea- 
sonably expected to fill a more prominent place in the scientific 
history of the last forty years. Why is it that uneuplionious 
local names attached to certain rocky beds by an obscure mineral 
surveyor in England, and by his more cultivated successors, have 
become household woiris in..every language of Europe ? — Clunch 
clay and Kimmeridge*lay, Portland stone and Coral Rag, and 
more lately Silurian and Devonian rocks — are terms known from 
the banks of the VVolgaJ® those of the St. Lawrence, from New- 
foundland to Patagonia, from Norway to New Holland; and even 
our fastidious neighbours in Europe have been constrained to 
Gallicise these barbarous terms. It is all well to signalise 

* We have been disagreeably struck with the complimentary epithets which Baron 
Humboldt lavishes so indiscriminately upon the authors whom he cites, especially upon 
his countrymen. These possibly regard them in no other light than they would the 
conventional * hochwohlgeboren ’ of German correspondents. But the thing conveys to 
an Englishman a different impression. 

' Hooke 
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Hooke (as we have seen, page 185 of this article) as having been 
the first to perceive the possibility of the chronological identification 
of strata by fossils, but it cannot justify the defect of impartiality 
in the recent history. We have even remarked that throughout 
this volume our author is curious in his researches into the early 
history of English science — witness his allusion to Hooke ( Kos~ 
7710s, p. 466) — to Gilbert's proposal to determine latitude by mag- 
netic dip (p. 4*29) — to Bacon on the form of continents (p. 307) 
— Childrey’s first description of the zodiacal light (p. 409) — and 
Halley on the Cosmical origin of aerolites* (p. 125); but this 
docs not at all^console us — but the reverse — for the sparing allu- 
sions to the great steps made in Great iBritain in the modern 
branches of science. It is not enough that English books are cited 
as mere authorities for a fact, as Dr. Bucklaml’s r Bridgewater 
Treatise’ is not unfrequently. We m^ss the recognition of the 
place whidh our geologists are entitled to hold in the history of 
science, which was never so conspicuous as within the* recollection 
of those now alive. 

We hate alluded to geology in particular, because the defect 
is striking, and because the subject is generally understood in 
this country. Perhaps in some other branches of science the 
deficiency is even moje striking; but we do not choose to dwell 
upon a topic at* once disagreeable and invidious ; and we are 
very willing to conclude with an admission highly creditable to 
Baron Humboldt. We perceive no trace of personal ill-will or 
jealousy in any part of the book or its citations. In the part 
where our autho^ has allowed most scope to his unbiassed and 
best informed judgment, there it is most impartial and most com- 
prehensive. Distinguished as a traveller, he might have had some 
temptation to withhold or attenuate the praises which our British 
scientific navigators and explorers have so peculiarly merited. 
But it is exactly the reverse : the piaises of Burnes, of Darvvm, 
of Franklin, Becchey, and Ross, are amongst the most cordial in 
the book. Where our author could/lraw most on his own stores 
of knowledge, and was least subjected to th£influencc of less high- 
minded friends, there his Native generosity is best shown. 


Art. 
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Art. VII. — * History of the House of Commons from the Conven- 
tion Parliament of 1688-9 to the passing of the Reform Bill 
in 1832. By W. Charles Townsend, Esq., A.M., Recorder of 
Macclesfield. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1843. 

Xlff E have here a collection of biographical polices of all the 
Speakers who have presided during the hundred and forty- 
four years above defined, and of several Members of Parliament 
the most distinguished in that period. The selection of the latter 
has not been made on any very intelbgible system ; but much use- 
ful and curious information is scattered throughout the volumes. 
The life of Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, is the most laboured, 
and will be read with interest. It removes some of the imputa- 
tions which have long rested upon a statesman who was much 
overpraised during his official lite, and has since been unjustly 
disparaged : yet it leaves his character a mass of strange contra- 
dictions. An old Whig of Republican origin, at the head of the 
Tory ministry ; a PresbyteTran, deriving^strength from his sup- 
posed devotion to the Church; a lover of letters and the liberal 
arts — the good-humoured associate of literary men in their leisure 
hours — so reserved and mysterious with all men in affairs of im- 
portance, as to repel attachment and confidence ; the minister 
who felt that he owed everything to the partiality off a wayward 
sovereign, yet appears to have forgotten all the respect /o which 
she was entitled ; condemned by his position to manage the feel- 
ings of a ‘ royal prude,’ and performing that most difficult task 
with success, though he oc6asionally entered her ^presence affected 
with liquor, 

Mr. Townsend’s judgment on public characters appears to be 
in general candid and dispassionate : we may wish that a greater 
number of parliamentary leaders had been introduced : nor can 
we think his apology for stopping so very short of our own times 
entirely satisfactory. The great majority of those whom he deli- 
neates are members of his own profession ; and in Westminster 
Hall an opinion will probably prevail that he does not exemplify 
the old proverbial remark which he says lias been frequently 
made in the House of Commons. f Touch a lawyer/ said Edmund 
Waller, * ana all the lawyers will squeak;’ but if the same de- 
scription cannot be given of this catalogue as that applied to 
Gilbert Burnet's * History of His Own Times ’ — 

* Political Anatomy — 

A case of pkeletons well done, 

And malefactors every one;* 

yet his legal portraits are frequently by no means flattoiing. 

Some 
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Privilege Question. 

Some who richly deserve the name are unsparingly shown up : 
but others, on whose merits a reasonable esprit de corps might 
have dilated with pride and satisfaction, are not placed in relief 
with the lustre which fairly belongs to them. 

For instance, we may be puzzled to discover why the respect- 
able Recorder of Macclesfield should designate the Lord Chief 
Justice Holt as one of the * Dii minorum gentium.* *He, indeed, 
admits his name t£> be the greatest among these inferior deities, and 
that beyond comparison ; a distinction likely enough to be disputed 
by the admirers of Lord Mansfield, if conferred on Holt merely as 
a jtfQge — and which becomes still more questionable when the 
great success of that learned Lord as a parliamentary leader in 
both* Houses is remembered ; — but we find*no reason (except 
from the accident of his not having held the highest office in the 
law, nor ^filled the chair of the Houso of Commons) for placing 
llolt in a lower class than Maynard, Lcchmcre, Baron Price, or 
even Sir Joseph Jekyll, who occupies the lowest rank among his 
* Dii majores.* Mr. Townsend very properly rejects, and coni- 
pl etely refutes a vulgar story of Holt having used coarse and 
offensive language to the Speaker of the House of Commons ; 
yet he whimsically rakes up another equally coarse anecdote 
of the same description not worth preserving, if true, and much 
more likely to be a stupid invention. But the fame of a 
judge Qfiust rest on Jiis judicial conduct. With that of Holt 
we are peculiarly well acquainted; for his decisions, which 
have been handed down to posterity by a more numerous body 
of reporters than those of arty other judge, have ever held 
the highest authority in our courts. Mr. Townsend justly calls 
•his judgment in the case of Ashby v. White a * noble judg- 
ment,’ and gives a very short extract from it. On this im- 
portant question the Chief Justice had the misfortune to djffcr 
from his three colleagues in court — a misfortune which he felt 
severely, as, by those who are imbued with the true judicial 
spirit, it always must be felt, though sometimes unavoidable. He 
was also constrained to differ from the recorded vote of the House 
of Commons, who considered his views fcs inconsistent with their 
privileges, and had often and recently visited such expressions of 
dissent with their vengeance. In the opinion, however, which he 
conscientiously believed to be true Holt persisted, and ultimately 
had the satisfaction of seeing it adopted by a majority of the whole 
body of the judges, and by the House of Lords* We have thus 
all the assurance that authority c$n give that he was not blinded 
by any personal motive,— -the puerile love of popularity, or a 
vulgar itch for braving a dignified assembly : that he did not per- 
vol. Lxxvir. no. cun. o vert 
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vert the law, but on the contrary saved it from perversion in its 
hour of peril, and by his resistance, long his sole resistance, de- 
feated the attempt to set up an arbitrary power in England. 

It may be thought that his character could afford to lose 
whatever a few trivial stories might Retract from it. Perhaps so. 
But truth is not without its value. Human reputation 'in broad 
rumour lie$F and hundreds form their judgment from tales that 
pass current for one that weighs the real merits of the man. 
The story of Holt’s insulting the Speaker had become, by dint of 
often telling, generally believed. Mr. Townsend styles it apo- 
cryphal, and demonstrates its falsehood. Wherefore, then, repeat 
it again? The other story rests on no better authority. But 
here also Holt may best defend himself; for the able and learned 
judgment referred to, and another growing from the same trans- 
action, mark the gentleinaVi and the scholar as well as the lawyer ; 
a vein of simple and touching eloquence runs through them wholly 
inconsistent with the coarse dulness imputed. 

Another Chief Justice — the late Lord Ellenboroijgh — has 
likewise encountered the censure of this historian. The learned 
lord applied the following remarks to that vote of the Conven- 
tion Parliament which consigned Sir Francis Pemberton and Sir 
Thomas Jones to Newgate : — * 

* It is surprising, upon looking at the record in that case (an action 
against the Serjeaut-at-ai ms for false imprisonment), how a judge should 
have been questioned and committed to prison by the House of Commons 
for having given a judgment which no judge who ever sat in this place 

could differ from It was after the Revolution, which makes 

such a commitment for such a crime a little alarming. It must be re- 
collected, that Lord Chief Justice Pemberton stood^under the disadvan- 
tage, at that period, of having been one of the judges who sat on the triaf 
of Lord Russell, and therefore did not stand high in popularity after the 
Revolution, when the judgment and attainder in that case had been re- 
cently reversed by Parliament. I would not, however, have it for a 
moment supposed that I cast the least reflection upon Lord Chief Justice 
Pemberton for his conduct in Cburt upon that trial. He was a man of 
eminent learning ; and being no favourite of either party at that time 
(for he was shortly after that trial removed from his situation), was pro- 
bably an honest man. Nor cun I find any fault for his direction in mat- 
ter oflaw upon that trial.’* 

And the Attorney-General having described Pemberton, with 
reference to his examination before the House of Commons, as 
one of the boldest judges who ever spoke, Lord Ellenborough 
observed, that o 

* The same opinion is expressed by Mr. Phillipps in his valuable work respecting 
the State Trials, and was probably entertained by the government which removed Pem- 
berton from his office immediately alter, 

‘Holt 
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c Holt was still a bolder judge ; for when he was summoned before 
a committee of the House of Commons, appointed to hear and report hid 
reasons for his judgment in the Banbury case, he said that “if the record 
were removed before the Lords by Error, so that it came judicially 
before them, he would give his masons very willingly, but he would not 
be questioned for the reasons of his judgment in that manner.” This 
happened within a few years after the proceeding against Lord Chief 
Justice Pemberton, # which no doubt Lord Holt had then in his contem- 
plation.’ — Burdett v. Abbott . 

On which Mr. 'Townsend is pleased to observe, speaking of the 
Convention Parliament, that * their treaftnent of the judges who 
presided over the legal iniquities of the two preceding reigns has 
been severely censured, with more severity, perhaps, than the very 
peculiar occasion called for.’ — vol.ii. p. 155. 

Now v»se conceive that* no occasion ban furnish an excuse for 
manifest injustice, and that the only question here.is, whether 
Lord Ellenborough’s view of their treatment of the judges be 
correct. • Mr. Townsend adopts the same view, informing us that 
f Sir Francis Pemberton’s defence of his own judgment must un- 
deniably be deemed a sound exposition of the law.* Why, then, 
is he classed with ‘the judges who presided over legal iniqui- 
ties ?’ An^l is .there any severity of censure in alleging, that the 
vote which condemned him to Newgate for rendering a just judg- 
ment was calculated to excite both surprise and a little alarm in 
the mind of one of his successors l 

The fact is, that the Convention Parliament is a decided favourite 
with this author! it may be styled his hero, as the Long Parliament 
has been styled the heio of Mrs. Catherine Macauldy’s History, 
in his ta*ble of contents he obscives that the Convention Parlia- 
ment ‘ used their spiriting gently,’ which phrase he thinks 50 ap- 
propriate that he repeats it in his text. He justifies the enco- 
mium by a negative kind of praise, which, dexterously employed, 
might shed a mild lustre over the names of Domitian or Nero, — by 
enumerating various outrages and excesses which they did not com- 
mit. They excepted buj twenty-six persons from their Act of In- 
demnity j they directed few prosecutions ; they did not f dabble in 
blood;* they even negatived a motion tefhang ‘ tw© of thejudges, 
according to the notable example of the head justice who was 
executed at Tyburn in Richard II.’s time, for a general example, 
at Westininster Hall gate.’ He thinks that judges and crown 
lawyers might have been more hardly dealt with than they actually 
were, and for serious transgressions. ‘ The chief miscreant,’ says 
Mr. Townsend, rising here into eloquence, ‘ Jeffries himself, en- 
sanguined as in a scarlet robe, lay at their mercy in the Tower ; 

o' 2 . within 
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within their own walls sat Sawyer, and Williams, and Finch, the 
persecutors to death of Armstrong and Sidney — the blatant re- 
vilers of the bishops.’ — (lb. 1 57.) 

No right-minded man can wish to depreciate the great merits 
and services of the Convention Parliament, which was not, how- 
ever, a club belonging exclusively to one party, gaining the upper 
hand by violence, and laying all adversaries low, but a union of all 
the parties in the state, which, while driven to resistance by the 
enormities of the late reign, were still, earnestly bent on the noble 
task of erecting a new government by law, by a judicious balanc- 
ing of the feelings, opinions, and interests of all. 

The apology for the illegal severity into which the Commons 
were betrayed agrinst two high functionaries who did their duty, 
attempted to be drawn from their forbearance and lenity towards 
others who had grossly violated theirs, cannot be admitted for a 
moment. Sir Francis Pemberton could derive no consolation in 
his cell in Newgate from knowing that Herbert, Wytliens, and 
Williams, escaped the punishment due to their misconduct : 
such unjust partiality would rather aggravate his sense of the 
wrong he endured. With submission to Mr. Townsend, we 
think that Lord Ellenborough might naturally object to the 
precedent. Nothing is less acceptable to ftiinds, accustomed to 
any rational theory of crimes and punishments, than that species 
of mob-justice which, failing to secure Cinna the conspirator, is 
content to hang Cinna the poet ; or the politic determination of 
the puritanical colony to hang an ( old weaver vVlio was bedrid/ 
as an atonement for the preaching cobbler’s offence, whom they 
could not spare from among them. It is to be lamented that 
the lawyers who sat in that parliament cithdS* wanted the cou-» 
rage to resist this illegal vote, or the influence that should have 
dissuaded the majority from adopting it. They, at least, well 
knew that the punishment was an outrage upon justice, and the 
conduct praiseworthy which was treated as criminal. It is always 
a thing to be lamented wherf the historian stoops to palliate acts 
of wilful oppression. Fox justly reproaches Hume for withdraw- 
ing one strong check from the minds of princes by extenuating 
their faults ; and experience proves that popular assemblies stand 
at least as much in need of all the restraints which a dread of 
censure and shame can impose. 

Few persons will have taken up these volumes without the 
expectation of finding some allusion at least to those questions on 
the nature and extent of parliamentary privilege which have lately 
occupied attention. The period of the title-page does not indeed 
embrace them, as they began to bo agitated since the passing of 

the 
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the Reform Act : but the history, in many of its branches, begins 
before 1688, and some particulars are brought down lower than 
1832. In running over the table of contents at the head of* the 
first volume, our eye rested on the phrase, ' This last feather in 
the plume of Privilege is at length tom away.* In the text the 
same last feathej: is said to hive been ‘ remorselessly* torn away — 
a startling announcement at this day, when Privilege has been 
asserting its claims in the loudest and most commanding tones : 
but, on a more attentive perusal, the meaning of the word will 
appear to be here confined to the transmission of letters free of 
postage — an exemption not, as we thinly remorselessly torn away, 
but gracefully surrendered to the popular anxiety for the full trial 
of a^reat financial experiment. 

The more general subject is however touched in various pas- 
sages of the work, and it fields to ncyne in importance. Recent 
events in'duce us to enlarge once more on this great and interest- 
ing subject. Privilege of Parliament. 

We hold its very name in reverence. We regard it as repre- 
senting *tlie influence legitimately exercised by public opinion 
over national affairs. It is the instrument by which the great 
body of the people interposes in the government, strengthening 
power when beneficially exercised by the most effective sanction, 
deterring ffroirf oppression by remonstrance beforehand, or chas- 
tisement inflicted after the fact, and seeking an appropriate 
remedy for every evil that may have crept into the State, or may 
menace the general welfare. From the hour when the first par- 
liament sate, ijnder whatever title, the consciousness of its own 
value, as securing these great purposes without violence, must 
.have been present to the minds of some of its members. The 
first efforts would be coarse, rude, and inconsistent ; rendered * 
feeble and defective by the vast disparity between individuals who 
took a leading part and the mighty powers which they dared to 
control or question : but the principle was alive and active. 

Without freedom of debate, Parliament could perform no part of 
its duty. Lord Coke, in his quaint language, calls this fundamental 
privilege * the quintessence of the four essences :* whether it was 
or was not first formally claimed in the Speaker’s address to the 
Throne on the accession of Henry the* Fourth, if was an insepa- 
rable attribute of the House of Commons. The rebukes and 
penalties that followed its exercise prove its existence. Though 
Sir Peter de la Marr suffered close imprisonment for his reflec- 
tions upon Alice Pierce, the royal favourite, and the unfortunate 
clerk. Sir Thomas Haxy, was even condemned to die the death 
of a traitor for introducing a bill to restrain the extravagance of 
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Richard the Second’s household, these things show that the ex- 
penses and even the personal conduct of the king were in the 
fourteenth century made the subject of attack in the House of 
Commons, The noble name of Wentworth can boast that those 
who bore it in the reigns' both of T udors and Stuarts had the 
honour of suffering persecution for ‘llic freedom with which they 
canvassed affairs of state within the walls of Parliament; the 
illustrious Selden and his compeers were sent to the Tower, 
after the session, for their proceedings in the House; the 
courts of law, corruptly obsequious* refcognised the power of com- 
mittal for such offences, at the king’s pleasure; and Sir John 
Elliott, the ancestor of the Earl of St. Germains, fell a martyr 
in prison to this unjust sentence. But the offences were com- 
mitted, were repeated, were avowed as meritorious, or rather vin- 
dicated as necessary for the discharge of duty. The privilege stands 
recorded in the Petition of Right; it is secured and enforced 
by the Bill of Rights : not created by those venerable statutes, 
but declared as that without which our free constitution existed 
but in name. TJiis privilege was the law of the land: tlib judges 
who denied it betrayed and disgraced the law which they ought 
to have administered. The outrage thus committed in its name 
against the freedom of parliament in the times of James the First 
and his unfortunate son did more to estrange their loy&l subjects 
than any other of their errors ; and the mean acquiescence of the 
judges had the effect so feelingly described by Clarendon' of up- 
rooting the last hold possessed by the government on the confi- 
dence of the country. 

Personal freedom from arrest must also have been of early 
introduction. The necessity for it might not lyive been foreseen ; t 
but any power of imprisoning the members may be so effectually 
employed to defeat the exercise of all parliamentary functions, 
and is so obviously capable of being abused to that end, that it 
must have been prevented from the first moment that the Com- 
mons felt their independence. We need not go higher than the 
reign of Henry the Sixth for the historical proof. The case of 
Thorp, Speaker of the House of Commons, and afterwards a 
Baron of the Exchequer, is extremely singular in all respects. 
Our present cohcern witliit is only this : that when he was com- 
mitted to the Fleet in execution of a judgment, the whole House 
petitioned the king for his release, claiming freedom frqm arrest 
as a privilege by common custom, ' time out of memory of man.’ 
The privilege was extended to the servants of members ; and per- 
sons of substance who feared to be arrested for their debts paid 
money to the members for this exemption, and were fraudulently 
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enrolled as their menials. The apparent retinue was likely to be 
large in proportion to its real insignificance : for the needy 
member was in the habit of selling his protection for a few shil- 
lings — an abuse long since swept away, as the servants’ privilege 
has been abolished by act of parliament. That of the members 
is still kept alive, and is not ftkely to be extinguished. 

The privilege* of committing for contempt must belong to every 
legislative and to every judicial body. It rests on the necessity 
of removing obstructions — either such as create a physical diffi- 
culty of proceeding, or a liforal impossibility of commanding the 
necessary respect — of putting down the coercion of members by 
popular violence, or resenting the disparagement of either house 
by insulting libels. The exercise of this latter privilege, power- 
fully vindicated by Lord Ellenborough in tlife judgment above 
cited, has nevertheless been long regarded with natural jealousy: 
and considering with wfhat absolute freedom the measures of 
government and the acts of individuals are now daijy discussed, 
the greatest caution and forbearance must appear to be necessary 
in acting on this species of contempt. The offence is in its nature 
doubtful, the punishment discretionary ; and the judge, provoked 
to pass a sentence for. an offence towards himself, cannot be ex- 
pected to decide with an unbiassed mind. Besides, the ordinary 
tribunals Are fftlly competent either to punish the libeller, where 
really criminal, or to give compensation to persons really injured 
bylibef. Yet, with all these disadvantages, there may be a neces- 
sity for either hpuse to act promptly in the repression of outrages 
upon decency ; f and tlic privilege admits of no dispute. 

All penal visitation by either house of parliament for misde- 
t meanor* of a mor£ general nature, as when the Long Parliament 
took upon itself to punish for blasphemy or heresy, we humbly ' 
conceive to be absolute departures from the line of duty pre- 
scribed to Parliament by the Constitution ; nor is there the hiast 
fear (notwithstanding a long line of precedents) that we shall 
witness the infliction of punishment for such offences in modern 
times. 

It is in the nature of Privilege to take a much wider range. 
As the great inquest of the nation, intrusted with the right of 
impeachment , the Commons must possess all necessary means for 
collecting information and evidence. Being bound to exercise 
their judgment on all legislative measures , they may find it neces- 
sary to institute a free inquiry into facts of every description; and 
as unforeseen obstacles may be wilfully thrown in their way, 
which they must have the power to remove, there may be no pos- 
sibility of precisely defining beforehand the precise means by 
which the exercise of their power may be defeated. In this sense, 
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therefore, the House may be truly said to be the sole judges of 
breaches of privilege. For example : an assault is an offence at 
law, and may be punished in the courts, and is, generally speak- 
ing, no breach of privilege : but an assault accompanied with im- 
prisonment, to prevent the attendance of a witness before a Com- 
mittee, or an assault upon a witness by a party affected by his 
evidence, may obviously fall within that description, and the 
offender be properly chastised for breach of privilege. 

The distinction between the right to punish for an invasion of 
known privilege, and*the right to define privilege, .seems too clear 
to stand in need of any proof. Yet it should seem that thesef two 
intelligible propositions have been confounded. Among the pri- 
vileges of parliament, the privilege of declaring absolutely*’ and 
exclusively what those privileges are, has been of late prominently 
and authoritatively claimed, Let us reflect on the nature of this 
claim, and consider what reception it could have expected at the 
hands of a Plantagenet or a Tudor, if Mr. Speaker, when pre- 
sented for the approval of the sovereign, had asserted it as the 
inherent light o( his faithful Commons. What would have been 
the surprise excited ! Most likely some explanation would have 
been called for ; and, if given in the unlimited sense to which it 
lias been expanded in later times, as involving the right of dis- 
posing at their pleasure of the rights of individuals,' without check 
or control from the king’s courts, or any authority known to the 
laws — those courts and those laws to which the king never denied 
that he himself must yield obedience — a most animated scene of 
some kind could hardly have failed to be presented. The bold 
extravagance of the demand, its monstrous incongruity with the 
principles and the forms interwoven with the *<ery idea of a par- 
liament, and with the means of enforcing it, might have sunk all 
feelings of indignation in surprise arid ridicule. The monarch 
might have stormed ; or he might more prudently have under- 
taken the defence of popular rights, and reminded the delegates of 
the people that they were se^nt to deliberate on the granting of 
supplies and the redress of grievances, on the enactment of new 
laws, or the repeal of old ones, in concert, with the king and the 
lords — but that neither king, nor lords, nor commons, had a right, 
in the name of frrivilege, or in any other name, to exercise a power 
superior to law ! The third monarch of the Stuart race was sup- 
jKised to have met such a claim with no unseasonable pleasantry. 
When the Commons went up with an address so worded that it 
could be fairly translated into the doggrel — 

* With all humility we crave, 

That you, our king, should he our slave.* 
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— his Majesty’s most gracious answer was well couched in the 
familiar couplet, supposed to be pronounced by his commission- 
ers : — • 

4 Our lord, the king, having no need, 

Thanks you a$ guich as if he did.* 

But a dialogue of this kind between the King and the Speaker 
Cannot be even imagined as occurring since the period of the 
Revolution. The framers of the Bill of Rights cannot be con- 
ceived to have said — ‘ We fiave overthrown* a government which 
cxereised a power of dispensing with the laws, and we mean to 
substitute a House of Commons which shall be free to do any- 
thing under the name of privilege : we insist uj>on being governed 
by the laws, but we reserve the right of superseding them, and 
lodge it in the privileged hands of ourselves and our successors.* 
Henry the Eighth’s parliament, which gave his proclamation the 
force of law, though guilty of a treacherous abandonment of its 
high trust, did not enunciate a palpable absurdity ; but the lan- 
guage of*our hypothesis is neither more nor less than a contradic- 
tion in terms. Whether kings or parliaments bear sway, the 
dominion of c jus incognitum et vagum * is ‘misera servitus’ — 
a yoke which no English elector ever thought he enabled the 
i epresentafive for whom he voted to bind upon the neck of him- 
self and his posterity. 

Yet truth compels the acknowledgment that the ultra doctrines 
of privilege hav<j sometimes been taught by such authorities, that 
it would have J> een wonderful if they had not been received as 
true by those to whom they ascribed such mighty powprs. Neither 
9 o f the Jameses and neither of the Charleses was soothed by flat- 
terers into a belief of their own divine right by words more sub- 
missive and servile than those often employed by the venferablc 
guardians of the law respecting the uncontrollable nature and 
unfathomable height and depth of privilege. Such was Lord 
Coke, atoning in his old age, when he had put olf the ermine and 
become a parliamentary leader, for too much deference paid by 
liim when on the bench*to the prerogative royal. His 4 th Insti- 
tute, left incomplete, and not published # till after his death, echoed 
the mysterious responses of former judges when* they declined, 
undoubtedly from prudential motives, to deal with a subject so 
far transcending judicial faculties; and they have been in later 
times repeated, even after Holt’s masterly reasoning had demon- 
strated their inconsistency with the law and constitution of Eng- 
land. But that reasoning has been admitted, and its principles 
have been fully borne out by later judges who have been required 
10 examine them judicially, among whom we would principally 
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name Lords Kenton and Ellenborough,* whose adoption of them 
was distinctly proclaimed, even when they were acknowledging 
tliQ legal validity of privilege up to a certain point. 

Unless this unlimited power exists — if the privileges of par- 
liament are subject to any degree of limitation — the nature and 
extent of that limitation must unavoidably be brought into ques- 
tion before the courts of justice, when the rights of litigant parties 
depend upon it. He who shelters himself for an act which 
would be illegal if not sanctioned by privilege,*' can make out his 
defence by no other, means than by showing that it is so sanc- 
tioned. In cases of arrest in former times, this pcoof was given 
by the wrL of privilege ; the validity or invalidity of which must 
then be discussed and decided on such party’s application. * It is 
the privileged delendant, not the unprivileged plaintiff, who ex- 
poses the claim to hazard . We are well aware of the inconve- 
nience and the scandal arising from the avowal of opposite opi- 
nions by one of the estates of the realm, which must concur in 
making laws, and by any court of justice which is charged to 
administer them, when made : but the same would have' arisen — 
the same at least in its nature, though perhaps different in degree 
— if the judges had done their duty, and liberated the members 
imprisoned by a ro_yal mandate, or had declared Charles the 
First’s attempt to impose a tax unlawful. And ihe Scandal and 
inconvenience are to be avoided, not by a sacrifice of conscientious 
conviction on either side, but by an earnest inquiry after the true 
principle, and as firm a resolution to abide b f v it when ascer- 
tained. 

On a recent occasion, the printer employed by the House of 
Commons justified his publication of a libe^to the injury of an 
individual, by the supposed privilege of that House to publish 
for side such defamatory papers. Informed of this action, the 
Il6use came to a resolution that it actually enjoyed the power 
so drawn into dispute. This resolution was unanimously pro- 
nounced inoperative by all fclie judges of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, who thought with Lord Holt, that if such a privilege 
existed, it would protect the printer, though not declared by the 
House ; and if it did not exist, that their declaration could not 
create it. To' contend for a power which they did not possess. 
Would have been an assertion by the Commons of ' the right 
divine to govern wrong and for the Court to take the Jaw from 
any extraneous authority, against their own conviction, would have 
been a betrayal of the plainest duty. 

The fate of the action, therefore, between the contending 

* The former in R. v, Wright, 8 Term Rep.; the latter in Burdette. Abbott, 
14 East’s Reports. 
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parties depended entirely upon the validity of this claim of pri- 
vilege. The argument in support of it was maintained with 
great learning and distinguished ability. The Court, howei&er, 
thought that the proposition was not established ; that the sale 
of innocuous papers to any extent proved nothing on the point — 
and that the acquiescence of parties accused in parliamentary 
Reports, if properly considered, proved very little. T^iey were of 
opinion that the votes of thef Long Parliament, preceding, or 
rather indeed announcing, the outbreak of a civil war between 
the king and the parliament, were no safe.guides to a determi- 
nation of the, legal rights possessed by those great contending 
authorities: they found, in one of their faw-books of the greatest 
weight, the distinction expressly taken between publication to the 
world at large and printing for the use of the members : they found 
that attempts had actually been made in the House of Commons 
to perinit'the publication* of its votes and proceedings, and were 
negatived. Their judgment, though disapproved by the House, 
was no ‘otherwise questioned than by committing the attorney 
who sued it out, and the unfortunate sheriffs, who were bound 
by their official duty to carry it into execution. No writ of error 
was brought; ‘transiit in rein judicatam.’ Two propositions 
were thus established* first, that the House of Commons has not 
the uncontrollable power of declaring its own privileges ; se- 
condly, that it does not possess the privilege which it asserted 
upon that occasion. 

Another actiop was brought by the plaintiff’s attorney against 
the serjeant-at-arrns for trespass, in breaking and entering his 
house and disquieting his family. The serjeant pleaded the 
warrant .of the Hquse of Commons; but tlie plaintiff replied, 
that the trespass had exceeded the command contained in the 
warrant. The jury found this fact for the plaintiff, and accord- 
ingly awarded damages, which were paid. In all this matter 
the House abstained from any interference. Yet, if judicial dicta 
could make a law at variance with flie first punciples of a free 
constitution, a judge no less eminent than Sir William Blackstonc 
had expressly laid it down from the bench that the courts could 
neither inquire into the validity of the Sneaker’s warrant, nor into 
the correctness of its execution by an inferior officer. 

The same plaintiff proceeded against the same defendant for*h 
similar ty’espass in execution of another warrant issued by the 
Speaker. By a singular infelicity, this warrant itself was so drawn 
up as to make its legality doubtful, and three of the judges felt 
themselves constrained to pronourice it illegal. The House of 
Commons, entertaining the contrary opinion, has directed a dis- 
cussion* of this very subordinate point in a court ot error. This 
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is the unexceptionable mode of questioning a judgment from 
which any party interested may dissent ; and on the pending suit 
wo. abstain from remarking* However it may be determined, the 
important propositions above alluded to are left unquestioned; 

Let it not be forgotten, that while these proceedings were 
going forward, the sheriffs, who had been committed to close cus- 
tody for executing the writ placed in their hands, applied to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench for liberation from an imprisonment 
which they deemed illegal ; and this application was refused by 
the Court. The ground of the refusal was, not that the Court 
thought the imprisonment warranted by the facts which* had 
notoriously caused it — for they were known to hold the contrary 
opinion ; but that they thought they had no power to inquire into 
those particulars, inasmuch as the serjeant-at-arms had returned, 
by way of answer to the writ of Habeas Corpus, that the House of 
Commons had committed in general terms for a contempt not specif ed 
in the warrant. The recognition of this fearful power may surely 
relieve the judges from the suspicion of ill designs towards the 
authority of the House of Commons ; and it were strange indeed 
if such a power of general commitment were not sufficient for 
executing all the legitimate purposes to which any of their duties 
may bind them. « 

llecent transactions have given a new stimulus to the anxiety 
felt upon this subject. A committee of the House of Commons, 
engaged in the investigation of the Poor Law, had received state- 
ments injurious to the character of a surgeon. They were printed 
by order of the House, and circulated at the cheap regulation 
price. The surgeon does not appear to have had any opportu- 
nity of defending himself before the Committep, or to have knowq 
of the imputations cast upon him before this publication of them. 
Whether they were true or not, those who had only heard them 
ex parte could not possibly know : the person who suffered from 
them declared them utterly false, and took the proper means for 
his own vindication by bringing an action for slander. The 
defendant, if a trial had ensued, might have justified the truth of 
his charges to the satisfaction of the jury; he might even have 
defeated the action by showing that, when summoned as a wit- 
ness, he had stated to the Committee what he really believed to 
ijib true. But, instead of trusting to the merits of bis case or the 
honesty of his motive, he preferred a petition to the House of 
Commons, complaining that the action had been brought ; and 
the House, calling before them the plaintiff and his attorney, di- 
rected Mr. Speaker to inform them that they had committed a 
breach of the privileges of the House, and were guilty of a con- 
tempt. They both protested their entire ignorance, till they were 
t thus 
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thus enlightened, that their conduct exposed them to such a 
censure, declared their contrition in the humblest apologies, and 
undertook to drop the action. . • 

Shortly after, another petitioner respectfully apprised the 
House of Commons that his name had been employed without 
his authority in some proceeding before them inculpating third 
persons, and exposing him to consequences which i» his opinion 
gave him a right Qf action against the person falsely representing 
him. He therefore requestpd the House to sanction his proceed- 
ing to bring sueh action. The permission *was refused — with a 
distidet intimation that if he should venture to do so he would 
incur the penalties of a contempt. 

On the 10th of July, 1845, the defendant in pn action for defa- 
mation informed the House of Lords by petition, that the words 
for which # he was sued were a part of his evidence given before the 
Committee appointed by that House to inquire into the law of 
gaming. After a delay of two or three days, in the course of 
which a committee sat to search for precedents, the House of 
Lordsadopted the same course which the Commons had pursued ; — 
reprimanded the plaintiff and his attorney for their contempt find 
breach of privilege — and compelled them, by similar threats of 
their lordships’ higlf displeasuie, to undertake that the action 
should be immediately discontinued. 

Without being extremely nervous in the apprehension of 
, danger to the constitution, we cannot help feeling surprise — we 
might even addf in the language of Lord Ellenborough, some 
little alarm, when we consider these votes of both houses of 
parliament. In the first place, we are wholly at a loss to 
•conceive* where tlie contempt lies ; what offence or slight is of- , 
fered by the supposition that a false statement may possibly 
have been laid before a committee by a malicious or interested 
witness. No committee nor any court pretends to guarantee 'the 
veracity of those who bring information before it ; but if the 
information be false we should hare presumed that they would 
be the first to promote its detection and exposure. Witnesses 
are protected eundo , mbrando, redeundo ; not calumniando , men - 
tiendo, pejerando. If, besides being Received themselves, the 
House of Commons have had the misfortune innocently to deceive 
others by publishing false charges, a strong additional motive 
appcarsrfor their aiding in the correction of so lamentable an evil. 

If the information be true, its truth alone will relieve the defend- 
ant from the groundless action. m 

But why, it was asked, must the witness be harassed at all by 
an action? The implied argument proves a great deal too much : 
it assumes the right to prevent all unfounded actions, and the 
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power to determine, in the first instance, ahd on ex parte allega- 
tions, that a specific action is unfbunded. The legal tribunals are 
thd authorities appointed bj the constitution to execute this high 
trust. They are not, indeed, infallible ; but they arc the best that 
society has been able to frame for t its own protection, and with 
them on the whole it is well satisfied. No reason can be devised 
for believing that an injury committed in the course of a par- 
liamentary inquiry invests either house of parliament with any 
keener perception of truth, or any better means of discovering it : 
while both are avowedly incompetent to award c6mpensation for 
injury. The same answer will dispose of another argument which 
appears to have been urged as a reason for passing these vot£ s : — 
* As we compel the witness to give his evidence, we cannot permit 
any one to sue him for giving it’ — and it has become a habit to 
talk of ( our witness.’ *The compulsion to attend and, give evi- 
dence, whether by virtue of the Speaker’s warrant or of the 
ordinary writ of subpoena, requires nothing of the witness but 
to state what he truly knows — not to give the particular evidence, 
least of all, false evidence from malicious motives. This is what 
the plaintiff ascribes to the defendant, and by bringing the action 
obliges himself to prove at the trial. 

In the mean time it is evidently possible Vhat a .grievous wrong 
has been inflicted, heavy loss incurred — that the slanderer may be 
actually deriving pecuniary benefit from the ruin brought upon the 
slandered. To whatever extent all these facts may exist, the suf- 
ferer, whose action is suppressed, is deprived of' all redress, and 
treated as criminal for seeking it by legal mean*. It is not the 
anomaly sometimes exhibited, a right without a remedy ; but, where 
■ the law recognises the right and supplies thefremedy, Privilege* 
threatens to crush with his iron mace the injured suppliant for 
justjcc. 

These arguments appear to us as complete and unanswerable as 
they are clear and simple. And here we are not aware that any 
distinction has been drawn between either House of Parliament 
and an ordinary tribunal. Bearing false witness before any Court 
is an obvious contempt of that Court, as well as an offence of a 
deeper dye. Hut that coetempt must be committed with perfect 
impunity, if the practice lately adopted should be established — for 
Courts have no instinctive power of discovering when evidence is 
false; that can only be expected as a fruit of the scrutiny to which 
it is subjected by some person sustaining injury from the false- 
hood. The endeavour to expose it may be no offence whatever, 
but a meritorious public service, according to the result of an offi- 
cial inquiry. But even if it fail, there is no shadow of contempt 
of the Court ; for no kind of disrespect is implied by it, nor any 
* obstruction 
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obstruction offered by it to the proceeding in which the falsehood 
is supposed to have been uttered. Others may possibly be de- 
terred by the fear of an action from giving false evidence; — but 
this is no evil : the salutary fear which is found by experience to 
be the best security for truth is one of the greatest benefits con- 
ferred and intended by a system of laws. 

On a calm consideration of this matter, we conoeive that if 
any member of parliament were now to propose a legislative 
measure, enacting that no person should be sued for information 
given to a committee, though such information were false and 
malicious, no power or influence could l^e successful in carrying 
such a measure through. If, on the other hand, it be a clear and 
acknowledged privilege, so uniformly exercisecj as to be placed 
beyond question, a privilege it must remain, like some others sanc- 
tioned by custom and practice, though in themselves not to be de- 
fended. llut such exercise is not to be taken as establishing such 
practice, from a few occasional votes, if at variance 'with the first 
principles of justice, and in truth of no value for enabling the 
House to* perform its functions. Sir S. llomilly disposes of such 
proofs in a summary but conclusive sentence : — 

* Instances, indeed, were produced where the House had exercised the 
power of imprisoning fof libels on their past proceedings ; but they weie 
few, and mostly in very bad times. One case was that of Arthur Hall, 
in Queei^ Elizabeth’s reign (in 1580), who, on a complicated charge of 
publishing a libel on some members, and for disobedience to the sum- 
mons of the House, was fined, imprisoned for a time certain, and till he 
should retract his book, and besides expelled; and of tliis case Hatscll 
observes, that it is the only instance he had found, previous to the Long 
Parliament, of proceeding on a complaint of publications derogatory to 
flie honour of the Ifousc (1 Hatsell, 127). Other instances, indeed, . 
were produced ; but really instances of extraordinary powers exerted and 
submitted to cannot in such a case make law. If they could, tile two 
Houses of Parliament would have a right to punish by inllory and other 
ignominious punishments, and by sentence to hard labour for life; for 
such punishments have been inflicted btj> the Houses .* 

Such punishments have also been inflicted by the Courts at 
the dictation of the Crowti : they have, however, not been adopted 
as precedents which the law can respect, but condemned as out- 
lages never to be repeated. 

Stopping actions by menace is not a new attempt. Like many 
other tilings done in the name of Privilege, the practice had been 
resorted to, with success in the particular instances, but appeared 
to have been tacitly relinquished. # Thus the Commons denied the 
jurisdiction of the Lords to try appeals in equity suits : and during 
two sessions (both brought to an untimely end by the dispute) 
threatened parties, counsel, and attorneys with their high dis- 
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pleasure. At length they gave up the point. The delay in de- 
ciding these particular cases was probably the cause of no little 
expense and vexation to both parties. Whether Fagg or Shirley 
ultimately prevailed we know not. If the former succeeded in 
reversing the judgment previously obtained by his adversary, a 
successful attempt by a vote of the Commons to, debar him from 
proceeding .would have produced no less an injustice than that of 
handing over the property of one man to another who had no right 
to it. 

In the case of Ashby v. White, before noticed, the House of 
Commons endeavoured to defeat a clear right of vaction by the 
interference of Privilege. An elector sued the returning officer 
for rejecting his vote. The Court of Queen’s Bench, ovei ruling 
Lord Chief Justice Holt, held that the action could not be main- 
tained, because the Question raised in it could be tried in the 
House of Commons only. This judgment was brouglit by Writ 
of Error into the House of Lords, who, under the advice of a ma- 
jority of the twelve judges, reversed that judgment, held that the 
action will lay, $nd awarded execution to the plain till Idr his da- 
mages and costs. The House of Commons dcclardQ its privileges 
invaded, and made war in the usual style on parties, counsel, and 
solicitors. The execution was levied notwithstanding. If Privi- 
lege had triumphed, that triumph would have beCn achieved over 
one of the dearest rights of the subject. 

The imprisoned parties sued out writs of habeas corpus, and 
applied to the Court for their discharge. Tlje Court (dissen- 
tiente Holt, Chief Justice) pronounced their iipnrisonment legal 
under the Speaker’s warrant, and remanded them to custody. On 
this judgment of remand they sued out their jvrit of error to the 
Lords. The Commons first tried to slop this proceedingby Law, 
and afterwards by Privilege. The legal point they made was a 
dotibt whether such writ of error lay: the Judges unanimously 
declared that it lay. The Commons then addressed to the Queen 
a prayer that she would be graciously pleased to decline issuing 
the writ of error. The Judges, by a majority of ten to two, de- 
clared that her Majesty had no power to refuse it. The Lords 
therefore had possession of this process, in which the issue to be 
tried wal, whether a vote of the Commons would make it crimi- 
nal for one of the Queen’s subjects to question, by due course of 
law, an erroneous judgment depriving him of his personal liberty. 

Privilege still maintained the contest — not, as before, to the 
discomfiture of the parties, for these were already well secured 
in Newgate, and the Honourable House did not follow former 
precedents, when offenders were heavily fined, or pilloried, 
or led by the hangman through the streets of London riding on 
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a horse backwards. These aggravations might have ensued if the 
prisoners had contumaciously persisted in their efforts for libera- 
tion. But the counsel and attorniesVho should dare to plead 
the cause of personal freedom were not only menaced with vio- 
lence, but hunted down. The Crown let the curtain fall on the 
scandalous scene? and by a prorogation rescued Privilege from 
further defeat and disgrace. Lest this narrative should* be thought 
overcharged, and dpubts raised how far the law may be so clear as 
it is here stated to be, we must add, that the right to sue a return- 
ing officer for thelmproper rejection of a vote a£ an election is placed 
beyoritl the rerfeh of cavil, not only by subsequent decisions, but 
by th^ House of Commons itself, which, in concurrence with the 
Crown and the Lords, fully admitted that right,* by passing an act 
which provided a specific remedy for its violation. 

The regret that may bc.cxcited by thfe late proceedings of both 
Houses admits of some consolation. The vote of the House of 
yLords for stifling the action to which we have adverted was attacked 
by Lord Brougham in a short speech, but one of the keenest and 
ablest ever delivered by him. The division was fallowed by his 
Protest, which sums up all the reasoning, and brings the matter 
to a crisis. If the views which we have laid before our readers 
are correct, they’ arc Hero stated in the most clear and foicible 
manner : if wrong, we are most desirous of seeing them met and 
refuted by that calm and deliberate discussion afforded by a more 
Convenient season. 

We shall sclccfrtwo or three salient points. • 

It seems clean that the object for which such great force is 
exerted — the stifling of the action brought — cannot *be secured 
by it. John a’ Noakes the party, and Thomas a’ Stiles his at- 
torney, may be deterred by threats from proceeding with the 
action; but you will make another Philip — a second John anc\a 
different Thomas will be found, possibly encouraged and stimu- 
lated by the pride of contending with so powerful an antagonist ; 
as Paty and liis brother electors brought their actions against the 
bailiffs of Aylesbury in the very same form which had been voted 
a breach of privilege whefh instituted by Ashby. Nay, the vote 
cannot operate directly even on the first action, which, af|pr Par- 
liament is dissolved, or while it is prorogued, may be carried on : — 

* Because,* says Lord Brougham in his Protest, ‘ the order to 
prevent a«defendant from pleading, or the commitment of the 
plaintiff for a constructive contempt, never can really stop the 
action, which may proceed through all its stages, whatever may 
be done to the parties: unless indeed the greater and unheard of 
violence were committed of arresting the judges and tlicir officers, 
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and destroying the record, and tearing the proceedings from the 
file.’ 

Perhaps even that might' not do. On proof that the proceed- 
ings had been conducted to a certain point, the mere destruction 
of the paper and parchment could not bar the party’s right to 
carry on the cause ; and, after a certain length* of incarceration, 
the judges" and officers must resume their seats. Even if the 
judges should be expelled from their office by^n address unani- 
mously voted in both Houses, and replaced by others, the action 
must proceed — if either party require it. The n£w functionaries, 
appointed probably on the speculation that they tfould be more 
obsequious than their predecessors, could only show their com- 
pliance by adjudijating in conformity to the law as laid down in 
the resolutions of the House : but, far from stopping the action, 
this would most likely send it forward to a Court of Error, where 
the law would be laid down by other judges, and would again be 
liable to question in the House of Lords. How strange would 
be the position of that illustrious assembly if they should find 
themselves compelled, as a court of dernier ressort, to deny the 
Privilege, on the assumed validity of which they had in the first 
instance voted that the action should be discontinued and all 
inquiry into the merits stifled ! What a sthry would the journals 
present to admiring posterity ! — the first vote being that the plain- 
tiff was one of the worst of men, and the defendant the very best — 
the former proved a villain by his malignity in suing the latter, — 
and the last vote the affirmance of a judgment which entitled the 
villain to large damages against the true man, and an award of 
execution for that amount and his costs. 

The want of power to protect the witness 'from legal°proceed 
ings is forcibly displayed by Lord Brougham : — 

.< isfo man pretends to deny, or even affects to doubt, that your pio- 
tected witness, who must on no account be vexed with an action of 
slander, may be harassed with an indictment for perjury, presented by 
any one who chooses to buy sixpenny-worth of parchment, and send a 
bill before the grand jury at the Westminster Session-House. A witness 
swears before a committee of this House to certain facts, and swears 
falsely; though your lordships do not prosecute him, he is still liable to 
he proseffhted fbr perjury by any two individuals who heard him give 
his evidence, though they should be the door-keepers or any other 
attendants on your loidships* House. The protected witness is indicted 
for perjury; what is the issue upon the indictment? Thfc truth or 
falsehood of the thing sw'orn. And what is the issue here if a justifica- 
tion is pleaded to the action for slander ? The truth or falsehood of the 
thing sworn ; the very selfsame issue ; the one being a civil case, an 
action for damages ; the other a criminal case, a prosecution for perjury.* 

Criminal 
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Criminal Proceedings are, however, as liable to be stayed or pre- 
vented as civil actions ; to the same extent and by the same means. 
A prosecutor might be deterred by the fear of personal suffering 
as easily as a plaintiff. But the public represented by the Crown 
is the party moving. On its somplaint before the magistrate the 
accused is bound* over to appear: if he fail, his recognizance is 
estreated : all the witnesses are placed in the same pbsition. Is 
Privilege to enjoin* the magistrate to receive no depositions, and 
take no recognizance — or to CH*der the witnesses, though bound over, 
not to appear at* the hour of trial — or to inhibit the court from 
estreating the* recognizances ? # Great vigilance may find out all 
that is going on, and great activity may thus oppose the pro- 
ceedings in -every stage — if Parliament is sitting* Butif the pro- 
secution choose to carry the bill of indictment before the grand 
juiy with qx parte evidence (for they caA hear no other) — and the 
defendant pleads and takes his trial — all may be concluded during 
a recess, before it is possible for either House of Parliament to 
interfere ; the scandal of their doing so would be as useless as re- 
volting. If, in the meantime, the party is acquitted, interference 
is unnecessary; the law has been found sufficient: but the party 
may happen to be convicted upon clear and satisfactory proof; 
and the only effect of depriving him of the shield of Privilege will 
be one in which all good men will lejoice. It has come too late 
to protect a perjured man from punishment! 

. The possibility of a collision between Privilege and the Crimi- 
nal Law may involve still more serious consequences; to which 
allusion was made in the judgment of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in the case of Howard and Gossett, and which were 
glanced it, but by Ao means canvassed as their importance de- 
mands, in the late debates upon that case, as they are reported. 
The four judges were divided in opinion upon the sufficiency # of 
the wan ant to justify the trespass and assault complained ot : all 
agreed that they were bound to examine into its sufficiency; but 
one of them was satisfied, while the* other three appear to have 
held it insufficient. In the debates these judges were severely 
censured for so holding; *it was observed that, whatever the form 
and construction of the warrant might bt^ the object of tfye House 
in issuing it must have been apparent to the court ; and their 
adherence to its direct grammatical import was ridiculed as 
savouring* of pedantry. 

If in this warfare, or rather, let us say, this siege of the Court, 
ridicule were a lawful weapon, it lpight perhaps have been suc- 
cessfully pointed against the aggressors. For, of all the privi- 
leges that can be claimed, the privilege of issuing an unintel- 
ligible or ungrammatical warrant, and of having it interpreted, 
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not by any meaning that can be extracted from it, but by a 
plausible conjecture on the intention of the assembly from which 
it emanates, would seem -to be the most preposterous. Why 
should so learned a body be exempted from the ordinary obliga- 
tion of drawing up its instruments in such a form as may be 
clearly understood by all men, especially by tl>ose charged with 
the executicn of them? Yet the argument was urged from high 
legal authority — as if the court were to guess at the wishes of 
others, which must be collected from^all circumstances, instead of 
discovering the import of the document from its contents. The 
warrant is indeed an un^ghtly scrap of parchment, which senators 
may scorn to look at : but the warrant is the hinge whereon all 
legal proceedings, turn : from that alone the officer jdcrivfcs his 
power to act. If resistance should be offered to him in the 
couise of its execution, and death should unhappily ensue, an in- 
quiry in a criminal court would be unavoidable, accompanied 
most probably with some inflammation of the public mind. 
Whether the homicide charged and brought to trial were a lawful 
act or a murder*. must depend on the legality of the warrant; and 
that must be submitted to the judgment of the court. The 
judges of that court will necessarily be called upon to decide 
whether there was power to issue such a warrant, and to 
hold it unlawful, if convinced in their conscience that it was 
issued without legal authority. But, though they affirm the 
general power, the meaning and effect of the warrant must also 
be referred to the„same arbitreinent. And p. third question 
will then arise, — whether the officer’s conduct upon the occasion 
conformed to the warrant according to its meaning. Here is a 
series of questions, on which it is difficult to fee how the power, 
of Parliament could be interposed, though the one or the other 
House, or both, might have proci aimed the strongest opinion on 
ev6ry branc h of their legal merits. 

When in the year 1810 the House of Commons resolved to 
imprison Sir Francis Burde^t for a contempt, the legal conse- 
quences of his possible resistance do not appear to have entered 
into their consideration. But the popular agitation requiring 
Mr. Coleman, the serjeant-at-arms, as a prudent man, to at in 
himself with legal authority on the course to be taken by him, 
he caused a case to be stated for his guidance, and laid before 
the attorney-general of that day, the eminently learned lawyer Sir 
Vicary Gibbs. On the question whether he would be justified, 
in execution of the warrant, in breaking open the outer door of 
Sir Francis's house, — the answer was in these terms, — f the officer 
must judge for himself, whether he wil l venture to acton my opinion, 
which has no direct authority in point to support it, but rests on rea- 
soning 
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soning from other cases, which appear to me to fall within the same 
principle* (17 Hansard, Pari. Deb., 5G6). No very perfect clue 
for pilotage through the slippery labyrinth of life and death ! Lord 
Krskinc afterwards, arguing strongly in the House of Lords in 
favour of the resolution of the House of Commons not to stay the 
action at law, byt require their officer to plead to it, used the 
following language : — ' Why was any danger to the House of 
Commons or the country to be anticipated from a sober appeal 
to the judgment ot the laws? If his noble and learned friend 
(Lord Ellen borough) and his brethren the judges had no juris- 
dictitm over the privileges of the House qf Commons, they would 
say they had no jurisdiction.* If they thought they had, they 
woult? givq a just decision according to the jacts and circum- 
stances of the case, whatever they might be. These facts and 
circumstances are considered, however,, too clear for inquiry; yet 
the king's attorney-general, and a member of the House of 
Commons, when called upon by the serjeant for advice upon the 
subject, was obliged, and most properly, to admit that there was 
no preceOent to be found for his forcible entry, ;*nd that if death 
ensued he could not undertake to insure him against a conviction 
for murder 1 ( lb . 852). Doubts of this serious and awful nature 
Wisdom may solve wiien they occur, but will be much more de- 
sirous to aifoul. * 

In the exercise of discretion in determining beforehand whether 
a certain line of extraordinary pioceedings shall be voluntarily 
commenced, couynon prudence would appear to dictate some re- 
gard for such rqsults as are here indicated. We venture to think 
that they have not been sufficiently weighed, if indeed they were 

all lalren into tin* account ; and would suggest the propriety of 
this being done before perseveram c in such a course is irrevo- 
cably lcsolved on. If the ease for interference were clear beyond 
dispute, the consequences might be fitly considered ; how much 
more so when serious doubt exists whether any of the late occa- 
sions created a necessity for this resort to Privilege, or even pre- 
sented a case in which its operation could be reconciled to wisdom 
or justice ! • 

What are the actions likely to be stifled by interference? If 
the practice were once well established, every action at law in 
which a member of Pailiament anticipated defeat, or in which 
some electioneering supporter thought his interest in jeopardy, 
might be twice brought into discussion in the House of Commons 
prematurely, and not without some hope of influencing, if not 
preventing, the trial ; and afterwards, to scare the successful party 
out of the advantage which the law had awarded to him. And 
there is reason to believe that this practice formerly prevailed 

• extensively. 
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extensively. But the class in which interference is in the first 
instance most probable, is that connected with matters strictly 
parliamentary. A Committee of Privileges has inquired into 
charges of bribery at an election, and has acquitted the member 
impeached. An action is, however, brought against him for the 
penalty. Here, as in the case of Ashby v. White, Privilege may 
assert its own exclusive cognizance, and wrest r the inquiry from 
the judge and jury. Or if the member had been convicted and 
expelled, though that sentence had been obtained by falsehood 
the most audacious .and the most Casy of proof, Privilege may 
interpose in behalf of the false witness, and consign the injured 
man to a dungeon for aiining at the exposure of calumny. 

Some of the examples on which we have commented are r.cts of 
meddling with thc^concerns of individuals, affected by private bills, 
and more especially by those of the all-absoi bing railway companies. 
Nothing had previously occurred to deprive the subject of his 
remedy for an injury brought upon him by such enactments, if 
fraudulently obtained : that frauds were unblushingly carried on 
to an enormous extent was universally believed — but* there is 
reason to fear that the precedents established may give licence and 
security to any advantage, in whatever manner obtained, whether 
before a committee up-stairs, or through the vote of the House 
itself. And thus vigilance must be paralysed and punished pre- 
cisely in those cases where the temptations to fraud render ii the 
most necessary. 

One thing only remains to be noticed, — a desire which has 
been expressed in some quarters to set all questions on this matter 
to rest by the enactment of a new law. Whenever such a pro- 
posal may be advanced, it will be entitled to the most respectful 
consideration : and in the meantime no word should be uttered 
which,. could prevent the experiment from being tried with every 
chance of success. Englishmen can never forget or overlook 
the public services rendered by the two legislative bodies, and 
especially by that which represents the people — the great abilities 
which are there displayed— tfie intelligence which they constantly 
infuse into the public mind. Whether the inferior qualities 
which are called into action for judicial purposes can be reckoned 
upon with equal confidence, may perhaps admit of reasonable 
doubt. But their usefulness in the daily concerns of life is also 
to be remembered. Be it kept in mind that the utmost 
care and jealousy have been employed for centuries in devis- 
ing the means of selecting juries free from every bias of fear, 
favour, or affection: that the judges of the land have been stu- 
diously placed out of the reach of every feeling that can divert the 
mind of man from an honest pursuit of truth — and that their inde- 
pendence 
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pendence was secured by the first act of that free parliament 
which, schooled by experience and suffering, fixed our consti- 
tution on its present basis : that to such juries and such judges 
the administration of the law, the most sacred of all trusts, is con- 
fided — sometimes, as in case of libel, with specified restrictions 
and defined precautions, deemed essential by the legislature for 
the security of tiie people ; — and above all, that those laws can 
afford no guarantee for any of our rights, unless thtey are esta- 
blished, and capsjble of being understood, before they are called 
into operation- • 


Art. VIII . — An Act for the better Securing the Payment of Small 
Debts . 9th August, 1845. 

I T is of the essence of our Parliamentary constitution that all 
legislative measures should be well weighed by both the Houses, 
and thaf the fullest opportunity should be afforded in each to 
correct errors, to counteract inadvertencies, to prevent trick and 
surprise — in a word, to ensure due deliberation and ample consi- 
deration of all that, passes either chamber. With this manifest 
purpose have the Rules and Standing Orders of the two Houses 
been framed. Every bill ought in strictness to go through seven 
stages in one House and six stages in the other. If it is a bill sent 
from the Commons to the Lords, it does go through seven of 
these stages in # tne Commons and six in the Lords; if it is sent 
from the Lords to the Commons, then there are six stages in each 
( Housc-w-tlie movipg for leave to bring in, which is peculiar to 
the Comrqons, being here dispensed with in mutual courtesy* 
among the Lords. • 

Rut there is this apparent anomaly respecting Amendments. 
These may be made at any stage of the bill, even at the last: 
hence they do not go through all the stages. In like manner a 
hill sent from one House may be amended in the other, and the 
Amendment is only considered once for all in the House from 
whence the bill comes as at first passed, and to which it returns 
as amended. Now it is quite manifest that this would open a 
door to the grossest abuses, indeed to an entire abrogation of the 
most essential standing orders, unless the fair and honest con- 
struction were put on the word Amendment. Thus no Standing 
Order can be suspended without notice ; and therefore if it is 
deemed expedient at any time to pass over any stage of a bill 
which the Orders require, as, for instance, to read it more than 
once in one day, notice of a motion to suspend the Orders must 
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be given. But as an Amendment may be moved without any 
notice, it is jmsible at the last stage of a bill, namely after the 
thii d reading, to move as an Amendment that all the bill after the 
word ‘whereas* be struck ‘out, and a totally new bill on a new 
subject be inserted. This might be adopted by a single vote, 
and then all that would remain would be the question that this 
bill do pass. In this way five stages would be dispensed with in 
the Commons ; four in the Lords ; and a bill would be hurried 
tlnough without any notice, discussion, or deliberation. So, if a 
bdl is sent from the one House to the other, it may, under the 
pretence of amending , be icholly changed, and a totally ne\^ bill 
be returned to the House fiom v^hicli it came, which House, 
instead o." having six stages wherein to discuss and consit^r it, 
would have but one — namely, the one question put to agree to the 
Amendments. Hence it is quite clear that all the Standing 
Oiders for protection agaiust mistake, fraud, and surpiise, pro- 
ceed upon the assumption that no gieat change in the bill, no 
change which shall wholly alter its structure, above all no sub- 
stitution of a Different Bill, shall ever be made under the name 
of Amendments.’ Good faith as much as common sense re- 
quires this. 

We find, however, that the present House of Commons has 
thought fit to deviate widely from this obvious course. in a late 
remarkable instance ; and as we are assured this has been per- 
mitted through inadvertence, we deem it our duty to state the 
case, in Older to call the attention of membcis of both Houses to 
so important a subject during the calmness of 'the recess ; for 
assuredly if the House of Commons shall fieqiiently do such 
things, the House of Lords will speedily cease to be a legislative 
.assembly in any practical sense of the word. 0 

The petitions of retail tiaders all over the country complaining 
of an 6vei sight in the acts abolishing imprisonment for debt, 
called the attention of the Lords caily in the last session to the 
general subject of small debts. A Select Committee was ap- 
pointed, and it sat during thr^e weeks of May, the Loid Chan- 
cellor and the othei Law Lords attending. Much evidence was 
examined, a bill was carefully prepared; the Committee reported 
the evidence, and desired the chairman to bring in the bill ; the 
bill was brought in ; it was discussed ; it was unanimously ap- 
proved, and passed through all its stages regularly ; it was sent 
down to the Commons without occasioning a division or meeting 
a dissenting voice in any part of its progress. It consisted of eight 
clauses. It was confined to one subject, the subject alone re- 
ferred to the Select Committee, alone spoken to by the witnesses 
examined, alone ever mentioned in the PIousc during its discussion 
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of the bill — that one subject was tlje process for obtaining pay- 
ment of debts after judgment obtained by the creditor. Not a 
word was said of any trial of the suit between debtor and creditor. 
The law as to the obtaining judgment* was left as before. 

But in the Commons a totally different course was taken. Four 
of the eight clauses were struck out, and the other four were a good 
deal altered. Blit still this might be said to be only an alteration 
by way of amendment. Then no less than one and twenty clauses 
were added — and these were all applicable to the subject which 
had never been .once mentioned in the Lorcas or touched by the 
bill $fnt down — they were all applicable to the recovery of judg- 
ments, to the trial of actions*— not to the execution upon judg- 
mentJi They established a totally new system of judicature for 
the recovefy of small debts. They altered tlife existing law on 
that subject entirely. They enacted a new small-debt code. In 
this form* and so corrected the bill was returned to the Lords, 
and by a single vote the amended, that is to say, the entirely nc tv 
bill was by the Lords passed, without going through any of the 
usual stages, and without being at all discussed. 

It is said that the New Measure thus added to the Bill of the 
Lords, had been contained in a Bill which was before the Com- 
mons when the Lord^ Bill came down, and that the said*original 
Bill of the •Commons was added to the Lords’ Bill on a different 
subject. The truth is, that if this be so, the new law never had 
been opened and explained, much less discussed, in the Commons, 
•and that ninety-nine in a hundred of the 'members, w ho may 
lead these pages, will see for the first time what they ha\e enacted. 

It w'as, we have *1 cason to think, nearly as great a surprise in the 
Commons as in the Lords. But let us for a moment see what 
Hind of measure has thus become the law of the land, without * 
undergoing any of the usual, the constitutional, the absolutely 
necessary discussion and consideration which the House of Lords 
is peculiarly capable of giving to this class of legislative measures. 

It is no little measure — it is no small change in tlic law — it is 
no trifle that has thus been added to our Statute Book, by a very 
headlong decision of the pommons, and with hardly more than a 
nominal intervention of the Lords. 

There are in England at least three hftndred small debt courts, 
under the names of Courts of Request, Courts of Conscience, &c. 
These are constituted by above three hundred local Acts of Par- 
liament; each Act, constituting one of these courts, was passed 
with sufficient deliberation through all its stages in both Houses 
of Parliament; each Act limited thfl jurisdiction in both space and 
amount; each Act appointed the judges of the courts thus consti- 
tuted ; and in only a portion of the courts did (he Acts appoint as 
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one of the judges a lawyer, either barrister or attorney. Some courts 
had jurisdiction to the amount of 40s. ; some of bZ. ; some of 10/. ; 
very few indeed of 20/. ; and almost all judgments were final, no re- 
moval or appeal being generally allowed. We are very far from 
saying that this system was not capable of improvement ; we do not 
even say that the new system put in*its place is otherwise than an 
improvement; it may be in some particulars better and in others 
worse than 'the old ; but all we now say is, that the system is 
wholly new, and we are about to show how, tonntroduce it, three 
hundred Acts of Parliament have beefi thus summarily dealt with, 
and by one branch only of the Legislature. , 

By the new Bill whidh the Commons alone passed — at least 
which went through only a single stage instead of six stages in the 
Lords— by that n#.w Bill a power is given to the Crown, that 
is, to the Lord Chancellor and the Home Secretary, to alter in 
c\ery respect the jurisdiction of the three hundred existing courts; 
to enlarge the amount from 40s. to 5/., or to 10h, or to loh, or as 
far as 20/. The like power is given to enlarge the bounds of the 
district over which each court’s jurisdiction shall extend, and in 
some cases to narrow those bounds. Thus there is a power given 
to the Crown not merely to suspend, but to alter, in by far its most 
important particulars, above three hundred Acts of Parliament 
deliberately passed for each of the districts over which #thc powers 
and provisions of the Acts severally extended. There is also 
a new power of appeal given by certiorari in the Jargdt cases. 
We are in general no enemies to lodging discretionary powers of 
amendment pro rc nhtd in proper and responsihle^authonties ; but, 
when done, it should be advisedly and dehberatively. 

There is likewise a requisition that each Court shall have a 
lawyer added to ifs judges, and that lawyer is to have jurisdiction 
beyond the other members of the Court, and to act whether they 
attend or not. Neither do we object to this per se ; but we only 
are showing the change w hich the bill, unconsidered by the Lords, 
introduces. 

Again — touching the nomination of these learned judges; un- 
less those having the choice shall exercise their power within three 
months, the patronage lapses to the Crown — and no judge can be 
appointed without the Royal assent. 

Furthermore, all such judges are to he removable, and so are 
all judges already named, by the Lord Chancellor’s mere autho- 
rity, cither for misconduct or for incapacity; and no provision is 
made for any of them being even heard in his own defence, when 
about to be removed ; the proceeding is not either in curia, 
nor even in camera: it is in the Chancellor’s closet, or in his 
breast. 


Lastly, 
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Lastly, the financial part of the measure is worthy of notice. 
A table of fees to be taken by the judges, and by the other 
officers of these numerous Courts, is given, and we find tlieip to 
be far from inconsiderable. Thus *>n a causo of 10/. the judge 
takes 13s.; on the smallest cause, 2s. Gd. The clerk’s fees on 
the 10/. cause are 1/. 5^. ; on*the smallest cause, 6s. The fees of 
the other officer!, as bailiffs, &c., are, on 10/. causes^ 8s. ; on the 
smallest causes, 2s. Gd. Thus the fees gathered on 10/. causes 
are in all no less than 21. 6 $., or a fourth of the sum in dispute ; 
and on the smallest causes; Ilf., which m$y be more than ono- 
half .the suin recovered. Now to all this we have a decided ob- 
jection: the great evil of our* whole legal system is costs; and, 
undoubtedly, the first principle of a Small Debt Bill should be 
that the costs should be reduced to the small(&t possible amount. 
We should say, indeed, that there should be no costs, except (if 
it could be so managed) *in cases of perverse litigation. There 
is a fund created, too, of unclaimed moneys, and as .fully and as 
formally established as the fund of unclaimed dividends m Chan- 
cery. Fees, too, are authorized for building of Couits and other 
purposes : probably very proper, and even necessary, but which 
should certainly not he allowed to increase the expense of reco- 
vering small debts. . 

We suspect "that few of our readers are aware of the vast num- 
ber of small debt causes which will thus be disposed of, and con- 
sequentlyof the large salaries which this Rill creates. There are, 
lor example, 14,000 causes tried in one of the Courts, of which 
returns are given in the evidence taken by the Lords’ Select 
Committee, l'f we only take the average ol these to be between 
40s. amj 51., and the judge’s fees, according to that* average, 3.v. 
*a cause, we have a salary of 2100/. a-ycar, which would thus be * 
created for (possibly) some very obscure barrister, special pjeader, 
or attorney ol ten years’ standing. Offices are to be found iuHliis 
, Rill of all sizes, from 300/. a-} ear to 3000/. 

Now, again we entreat our readers not to regard us as object- 
ing to a system of Local Courts. Wc, on the conUary, desire to 
see one well regulated* after due and enlarged consideration of 
this important subject. We greatly deplored the rejection of 
I.ord Lyndhurst’s Bill for this purposeSn 1342— *a rejection which 
was certainly owing to the Whigs — though we do not venture 
to adopl the story commonly told of the secret history of that 
rejection. But we think this is a Bill which above all others re- 
quired full and deliberate consideration, not of the Commons only 
(by whom, however, it was not considered at all), but above all 
by the Lords ; and we complain of so important a change in the 
judicial system of the country having been hurried through with- 
out 
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out the due concurrence o£the hereditary judges and legislators 
of the land. The Bill, as it was thus passed, abounds (as might 
he .expected) in error and pversight. Some competent persons 
doubt that it can be worked at all — we fear it cannot be usefully 
worked ; but all who, like us, hold by the House of Lords and 
the Judicial System, must concur In the opinion that it never 
ought to hav,e been passed in the unprecedented manner which we 
have described. It certainly cannot work so usefully as it would 
have done if it had been integrally and deliberately considered. 
And, considering that appointments once made, and emoluments 
once sanctioned, cannot be recalled without considerable incon- 
venience and hardship, we humblj think that the Government 
would do well, as far as they have the power, to suspend its 
operation; and at all events they should, we are satisfied, accom- 
pany any appointments tljey may make with a reservation of a 
power of amendment and alteration. 


Art. IX. — 1. History of the Church in Scotland. By the Right 
Rev. M. Russell, JLL.D, &c. 2 vols. London. 

2. Correspondence between the Right Rev. C. H. 'Teriiyt and the 
Rev. D. T. K. Drummond. Edinburgh. 1842. 

3. The Scottish Communion Office examined. By the Rev. 
D. T. lv. Drummond. Edinburgh. 1842. 

4. Letter from a dommittee of Managers and frfembers of St. 

Raul's, Aberdeen , to the Lord Bishop of London. Aberdeen. 
1845. * 

’ 5. Charge addressed to the Clergy of the City and District of 
Glasgow. By the Right Rev. M. Russell, Sic. &c. Edin- 
burgh. 1 845. 

0. Historical Sketch of Kpiscopacy in Scotland. By the Rev. D. 

T. K. Drummond. Edinburgh. 1845. 

7. The Church in Scotland : the recent Schisms. London. 1845. 

F ROM amidst the natural grandeur of Edinburgh, and its 
numerous features of elterior interest, the singularity of its re- 
ligious aspect stands forth at this moment in bold and prominent 
relief. A walk from the recently erected hall of the .General 
Assembly of the Established Church of Scotland, winding round 
the southern side of the Castle Hill, and onwards by the Lothian- 
road as far as the bridge which bounds the city towards the 
Queelisferry, will occupy the visitor for about fifteen minutes, 
and will carry him past nearly the same number of places of 
, divine 
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divine worship, situated either upon hitfiinc of march or so close 
as to belong 1 to it. And these are not, like the thickly studded 
monuments of former piety in our Qathedral towns, reverend in 
particular from age and from unity of purpose ; but, as to the 
first, some unfinished and nearly all new ; as to the second, ap- 
propriated to the, uses of a motley crowd of differing communities. 
Thus our traveller may be tempted to imagine a new reason for 
ihe name or nickname, whichever it be, of modern Athens , and 
one little dreamt of by those who gave or accepted it, when he 
reflects that the apostle of the Gentiles was led from external 
appearances to signalize the Athenians^of former days ns being 
pre-eminently, yet without mifbh discrimination, addicted to the 
observances of religion. % 

The truth is, that the visible picture, of which we have en- 
deavoured to present a sketch, is a correct and lively emblem 
of the ecclesiastical condition of Scotland as a whole, and parti- 
cularly of its towns. It is impossible, perhaps, to find a legion 
in which, relatively to its population, there is a greater amount 
of active? convictions upon the subject-matter of religion : and 
alike impossible to discover one in which the piospcct is more 
faint and distant of harmonising and combining the eneigies 
now disjoined, estranged, and in conflict, for the purposes and 
according to the laws of Christian unity. There are no less 
than five religious bodies within the narrow range of Scotland, 
each of which may be regarded as having pretensions in esse 
or in posse , though derived from different siyirces, ultimately to 
lead and determine the religious tone of the country. — First, we 
will name the Homan Catholics, who of all the five are the 
smallest »in numbers, and perhaps in importance ; but who, from 
their never-abandoned claims, their organisation, and their con- 
nexion with a poweif'ul and widely-spread Christian communion 
elsewhere, must be regarded as a distinct and proper element in 
the religious condition of every country where they have a footing. 
— Next comes the Episcopal Communion, of which, as of the 
Homan Catholic body, the strength is not numerical. It has 
about an hundred congregations, some of them very large, but the 
greater part of only moderate numbers. It has, however, the only 
episcopal succession in the country, with its claim thereby to re- 
present in a spiritual sense the ancient Church, and with its 
sisterly relation to the Church of England: while it likewise 
numbers among its adherents considerably the greater part, as is 
supposed, of the landed propi ietary, and, in general, a large pro- 
portion of the more highly educated classes. — We shall place 
third upon the list the United Secession Church, or old Presby- 
terian Dissenters of Scotland. The nucleus ot this body con- 

, sisted 
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sisted of those persons who for the most part quitted the esta- 
blishment above an hundred years back on account of their vital 
objection to the system of patronage, placed practically in abey- 
ance at the Revolution, but gradually restored to stringent vigour 
after the act of Queen Anne in 17J2. Here we are to look for 
the proper home of radicalism in Scotland, so far as it is asso- 
ciated with religion : and this is the body which we should point 
out as occupying there the place which in England may be said 
to be held by the Protestant Dissenters generally. It comprises 
from three to four hundred congregations. — Fourthly, we come 
to the Free Church ; undoubtedly the chief inheritress of Jth£ tra- 
ditions of the early, and especially of the middle, Presbyterianism 
of Scotland. Here is the hard-favoured but manifestly legiti- 
mate descendant of |Cnox and Melville, of Cameron and Cargill. 
The spirit which animated those men, whatever else it may have 
been, certainly was a notable fact in the history of the world. On 
the one hand, dour, dogged, and unruly ; having little of the ser- 
pent, and nothing whatever of the dove ; hedged in between the 
narrowest defiles* of prejudice, and unable not only to see but to 
believe in any world beyond them ; on the other hand, bold, reso- 
lute, enthusiastic, indefatigable, not less earnest than intolerant, 
not less self-devoted than self-willed, masculine alike in its virtues 
and in its faults — it supplied a picture for the master’s'liand, and 
within our own memoiy that hand has been found to draw jt. But 
it is not only a picture; it is at this hour a living reality — though 
softened and attempered by the powerful influence of time to the 
age in which we live, yet still retaining some of the .narrowness and 
some of the sternness, with as we believe all the courage and all 
the fervour of its earlier and more renowned existence. The Free. 
Church of Scotland, as it is called, is about two years and a half old. 
Within that period it has levied in voluntary contributions, from 
the'less wealthy classes of a not very wealthy people, some seven or 
eight hundred thousand pounds. Its original ministers are a body ■ 
of persons of whom a large portion abandoned actual benefices 
in the Establishment, and the remainder the road to such benefices, 
because Lord Aberdeen and those for whom he acted would not 
allow that the acceptableness of a candidate for a charge was to 
be considered uftconditionally and universally as among his quali- 
fications for it ; or, in other words, would not give an irresponsible 
right of rejection to the people. The notion for which these men 
abandoned their warm firesides is to the minds of Englishmen 
shadowy, thin, unappreciable, in great part unintelligible. The 
secret of its strength and sacredness to the minds of a large 
number of Scotchmen is to be found, if anywhere, in the peculiar 
history of the Scottish Reformation, of which it appears to have 
* been 
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been a secret instinct to replace, or to aim at replacing, the title, 
commission, and ecclesiastical descent of the former Church, by 
an authority purporting to be derived immediately and of divine 
right from the Christian congregation at large. The Free Church, 
therefore, is strong in its relation to the Picsbyterian traditions of 
Scotland. It is strong in zeal, as may appear from the few words 
in which we have spoken of its efforts and its sacrifices. It is 
strong in unity of doctrine : nothing can be more remarkable than 
the patience, nay the pride,, of great numbers of Scottish Presby- 
terians under the yoke of Calvin, as compared with the uneasi- 
ness 8f the modern Germans under the mere shadow of the yoke 
of Luther. Lastly, it is strong in its numbers, counting some- 
thing near *even hundred congregations : it beards the Establish- 
ment in a majority even of rural parishes throughout the country 
generally^ and in some districts, as in' Sutherland, it is evidently 
and undeniably the Church of the people. 

We have reserved for the last place in our enumeration the 
National, or, as it is contemptuously called by the rival body, the 
Residuary Establishment. There can be no doubt that the Kirk 
of Scotland lost by the secession of 1843 the great majority of its 
more conspicuous and popular ministers. As little can it be dis- 
puted that we are ndt now to look within its bounds for the spirit 
which anathematised the Black Indulgence, which repudiated 
Leighton’s Accommodation, which prompted the risings that ter- 
. minated at Pentland and at Bothwell Brigg, the Covenant of 
Queensferry, tho Declaration of Sanquhar, the Excommunication 
of the King at Torwood, and, in a word, which finally achieved tlie 
legal and political establishment of Presbyterianism.in Scotland. 
•We can 'find no counterpait to the present Kirk in the struggles 
of a century and a half, from the Reformation to the Revolution. 
Perhaps it more nearly represents the indulged ministers rtf the 
time of the later Stuarts than any other class. But, on the whole, 
*it must be considered as answering to the large neutral mass 
which subsists in the composition of all communities, which enters 
into the substratum of history, but gives to it little or no portion of 
its form. For it is still Tan extended mass, and has elements of 
strength after a kind of its own. It is certainly and considerably 
the largest religious body in Scotland, though’ less numerous 
perhaps, or on the most favourable showing not more numerous, 
than the Aggregate of those which are opposed to it. It has the 
vantage ground of law, and holding the churches, the schools, 
and the universities, it is secured,, at least for the time, even by 
its external points of contact with the people, in the command 
of many of the avenues to public and general attachment. Over 
and above the fact of possession, it has great advantages in its 

composed 
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composed and tolerant spirit, in its willingness to live on good 
terms with all men, in the general respectability and competency 
of its ministers, and in its presenting the natural and only rallying 
point for the whole Conservative feeling of the country, properly 
so called, as far as it applies to religion. In this way, Presby- 
terianism notwithstanding, it comes under the sheltering wing of 
the Church'Of England, and claims a common interest, inasmuch 
as both have standing-ground in the law and f alliance with the 
State, and the removal of the one may, at l^ast in some qualified 
sense, afford a precedent or a pretext for assaults Hipon the privi- 
leges of the other. «, 

Such then, without reference to' a host of minor bodies, is the 
variegated surface, which an ecclesiastical map of Scotland pre- 
sents to view. But there are some common properties, in the 
midst of so much diversity, which ought to be noted. Besides 
the positive characteristic, namely, that all these bodies have 
lately acquired, though in different forms, an increased activity, 
they have a remarkable resemblance in one negative but very im- 
portant feature, their indisposition to move the waters of religion 
by the spirit of speculation. Although within the last two or 
three generations the philosophic mind of Scotland has undergone 
a powerful fermentation, yet the forms of ifeligious opinion pre- 
vailing in that country have remained, in a remarkable degree, 
exempt from its influences. No theological school of a uy kind 
appears to have been either formed) or even modified, under its 
operation. So likewise, although that country has abundant 
quarrels belonging to herself in matter of theology, she is but 
slightly affected by those of her neighbours. All her religious 
parties seem to move in an orbit of their own* and to remain sin- , 
gularly faithful to the traditions under which, whether new, 
middle-aged, or ancient, they severally exist. 

We do not indeed say that speculation has no home in that 
country, but simply that, notwithstanding the number and distinc- 
tion of her speculative men in recent years, Scottish philosophy 
lias not wrought itself into Scottish religion, whether to illustrate 
and defend, or to corrupt, relax, and destioy it. It remains there 
as an alien power, and, as we fear, works upward from the masses. 
It is certainly m> good augury that infidel works should, as we 
believe to be the case, be largely read in cheap and popular 
editions by the mechanics and operatives of the great towns of 
Scotland. The small bookshops which there, as with us, expose 
to view the intellectual stimulants offered to the people, and 
which in London abound in extravagant caricatures and more or 
less scurrilous political publications, in Glasgow are supplied 
with subtler and more deleterious matter in the productions of 
* foreign 
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foreign and domestic unbelievers. The consequences, indeed, 
are less apparent upon the surface of society, because public opi- 
nion in Scotland demands with unsparing rigour from each of 
its members, unless in the higher classes, a certain participation in 
the observances of religion. But one of the peculiarities of that 
country is, that on account of \hc very urgency of this demand, 
wc must ntft expect to find exactly the same relation. prevailing 
between the standards of profession and practice, as in a country 
hko England, whefe the individual is practically more free to 
think and act for himself, a*nd to disregard* .appearances if he 
pleases : the c^e of Scotland has in this point some resemblance 
to that of the most strictly Romish countries where the exterior 
and perfunctory discharge of religious offices, being a condition 
of social existence, is yielded with a reluclance**little more than 
passive, while, under cover of this protection, unbelief is silently 
but profouhdly and permanently entertained. 

It may be saying little to observe, that the Romish communion 
in Scotland has produced no Nicholas von Hontheim, no Hermes, 
no CzersM, no Rongc, because it has no substantive Scottish cha- 
racter, and must be regarded simply as a branch or twig of the 
papal tree fed from without. But it is a fact very well worthy of 
remark and of investigation, that the whole Presbyterianism of 
Scotland — Ifc it Established, be it Fi ee, be it Seceding — has been 
so entirely unprogressive, and has rested content, under all its 
diversities of communion, with the singularly technical and un- 
pliant forms of tipi Westminster Confession. * It has had, on the 
one hand, no Pietists : on the other, no Rationalists, no Friends 
of Light, no elasticity of thought or opinion, no desire to develop 
ryid appropriate a theology for itself. Singularly contrasted in 
these respects with the sister forms of Christianity in Switzerland 
and elsewhere, it has employed its universities, so far as religion 
is concerned, not for scientific purposes, but simply as the ministers 
of its external and popular activity; and has thereby afforded at 
least a remaikable indication of the firm texture, the substantive 
masculine independence of the national character — its freedom 
from wants, and abstinence from indulgences, which have driven 
persons and communities of a different temperament into the 
utmost extremities of excess. * • 

The same substantiveness of character, if we may be allowed 
the expression, is traceable perhaps to a yet more remarkable 
degree in the Episcopal Communion of Scotland; and here, on 
account of the limited scale of its numbers, the phenomenon is 
the more singular. Brought down* at tunes, by the continued 
hostility of opinion and of law, to the verge of absolute exhaustion, 
it has retained through all vicissitudes, as now appears, together 
VOL. LXXVII. NO. CL1II. Q • 
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with its vital and expansive powers, that unity and continuity of 
idea which we have indicated as so peculiarly Scottish. The same 
uucalculating desperate fidelity, which has ever formed the glory, 
especially of the Highland character, and which shed so much 
grace ana lustre around the struggles and last history of the Jaco- 
bites, is reproduced,, and again presented to us, ig the ecclesiastical 
character of the Scottish Episcopal Communion. 

To this portion of the religious organization of Scotland, after 
the slight and rapid sketch just attempted, we propose to give a 
more particular attention, and this for several- reasons. First, 
because the Episcopal communion is the only body north of the 
Border with which, as members of the English Church, we have 
any religious concern of a kind at once determinate and ami- 
cable ; secondly, because the character itself is one presenting some 
points of comprehensive, jand, so to speak. Catholic interest ; and 
lastly, because it is not impossible that important practical and 
legal questions may arise in England out of the subsisting rela- 
tions of the Scottish Episcopal communion with our Church. 

In the first pjace, there is a dense cloud of false information 
and false impression, that now darkens the religious history of 
Scotland, and which the dispassionate researches of the present 
age may, we trust, gradually remove fram the public mind. 
Let us ask ourselves what is even to this day the popular 
impression, as to the history of Episcopacy in Scotland from 
the time of the Restoration onwards ? We apprehend it is 
pretty accurately represented by the following series of proposi- 
tions : — First, That through the treachery of Sharp, and the deter- 
mination of the civil power to establish religious uniformity in the 
two countries, the prelatical government, with its usual accom- 
paniments, was forced upon Scotland after the accession of 
Charles II.; that the people of Scotland were generally and 
radically opposed to it ; that military force and many cruel and 
arbitrary impositions were employed by the State and the Church 
conjointly, for the purpose of establishing this ecclesiastical system 
in defiance of the general wish ; that at length, when upon the 
arrival of* William of Orange the civil government of the Stuarts 
was overthrown, the incubus of Episcopacy as a matter of course 
fell powerless to the ground, and the Presbyterian system, which 
had always possessed the affections of the people, naturally as it 
were, and without effort, took its place among the legal a«nd public 
institutions of the country. And if any one thug impressed has 
ever taken the trouble to inquire what became of the Bishops and 
their followers after the Revolution, he probably will not have 
pursued the subject farther than to an acquiescence in some vague 
idea that Episcopacy, like a whipped hound, went howling into 

the 
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the wilderness, and has since been skulking in the obscurity 
which belongs to its 1 insignificance in a country where it is without 
any substantial following among the people, and to which it has 
been consigned by a wise and contemptuous toleration on the 
part of the Legislature; until at length this busy age, which 
exhumes and revives everything, has brought even Scottish Epis- 
copacy into a kind of galvanized activity. 

This, we conceive, is no inaccurate summary of the notions 
popularly current/ not only among opponents of Scottish Episco- 
pacy, but likewise in the world at large with respect to it. At 
the period when, under the government of Mr. Pitt, it became a 
subject of Parliamentary discussion, there were persons of great 
eminence prh'o confessed that they were in total ignorance of his 
character and even its existence. Indeed it may be said, that the 
removal of the penal laws was postponed for a year, because Lord 
Thurlowliad not had opportunity or inclination to inform himself 
what was the religion of the Scottish Bishops and their, adherents, 
or whether they were of any religion at all. 

It carfnot be our task, within the compass of these pages, to 
rectify the history of a whole period ; but we shall briefly indicate 
some circumstances that may infuse some elements of caution and 
suspicion amidst thewnass of misconception, and serve to indicate 
the gener&l direction in which the truth is to be sought and 
found. 

First, then, let it not be supposed, that what was enforced in 
Scotland under .Charles II. was the Angljpan system. There 
was probably pp such desire, certainly no such attempt, on the 
part of the ruling body. Without doubt it was a body of low 
.moral tone and of despotic acts and inclinations : but this is not a 
reason why those acts should be represented otherwise than as * 
they really were. Now the maximum demand of the Qovern- 
ment in Scotland after the Restoration, we believe, was this: that 
.those who had acquired illegal possession of their parishes, under 
the Usurpation, should simply accept presentationfrorn the patron 
and collation from the bishop. N o question of doctrine, commonly 
so called, was brought* to issue. The Westminster Confession 
indeed was displaced, but only to revert to that of 1567, in which 
there surely was no tint of black prelacjf. There* was no question 
of ritual in dispute : no liturgy, no set form of prayer, no kneeling 
at the Holy Communion, no altars or surplices — no crosses, rings, 
bowings, or other antichristian abominations. The use or non- 
employment of these was left to J?e ruled in particular parishes 
according to inclination ; and it is, we apprehend, indisputable, 
that in point of fact they were not enforced, and generally not prac- 
tised. The machinery of synods, presbyteries, and sessions, was 
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retained, but of course under episcopal authority. The govern* 
xnent of the Church was placed in the hands of a National Synod, 
consisting of a single house,, in which the Bishops were greatly 
utnumbered by the Presbyters. The English Dissenters, it is 
notorious, would have been overjoyed to receive offers much more 
restricted than these.* r # 

It is stated on the Episcopal side that from one to two hundred 
ministers quitted their parishes rather than submit to these' terms. 
The Church had no representation in the Council at the time : 
and we are told, on .the authority of* Kirkton,j that Archbishop 
Sharp disapproved of a proceeding so summary. * But if, fts we 
may well believe, it was both unwise and tyrannical, we must re- 
collect that the bloody and heart-rending conflicts of the tiifie did 
not turn upon the question thus raised. Toleration and compre- 
hension were both attempted, and both in vain. In June, 1669, 
the Indulgence was issued, which allowed the 'outed* ministers, 
subject to the approbation of the Privy Council, to be appointed 
to officiate in any parish vacant or falling vacant, without any sub- 
mission or stipulation of an ecclesiastical kind required fr5m them. 
It was renewed in 1672 and in 1679. Almost immediately after 
the first of these, Leighton attempted to gain the purposes of 
union by concessions so large that he scarcely retained any feature 
of Episcopacy. The Bishop was to be perpetual moderator in 
the diocesan Assembly ; but, while he could not act against its 
will, he had no veto upon its proceedings. The only question 
that will now be raised among us is, whether tl^ loving spirit of 
that admirable man cl id not lead him to an actujil surrender of 
the substance of Episcopacy for the sake of reconciling the 
Covenanters' to its name. It was not, however, on this«account ( 
that he failed : his plan was repudiated by those for whom it was 
intended; and not only by the Muckle wraths, the Macbriars,and 
the’Kettledrummles, but by the very Pound texts themselves — by 
the indulged ministers who had been admitted into parishes with the - 
approval of the Privy Council, and who by becoming the objects 
of that approval had utterly lost caste with their brethren of un- 
diluted principles, and were esteemed guilty of on * homologation 
of Erastianism.’ Thus, then, the quarrel between the Government 
and the Covenanting ministers was not upon the question whether 
they would submit to even the most qualified Episcopacy, but 
whether they would accept of the permission for themselves, and 
confine their ministry within the bounds of their charges, aban- 
doning thereby their general crusade against the established reli- 

* Bishop Russell's History of the Church in Scotland, ii. 230 - 5 ; Stephen’s His- 
tory of the Church of Scotland,’ ii. 510. 

t Kirkton, p. 150. Ed. Edinb. 1817. 
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gion of the country. In point of fact, these approaches made 
towards toleration by the offers of the Council in Scotland, thdugh 
later and less than they ought to have been, were large and early 
with reference to the temper of the time, of the country, ahd in 
particular of those with whoin they had to do. ^ 

We are thus led to the next question — Why was the Govern- 
ment of Charles' thus, on the whole, anxiously engaged, though 
with many fluctuations of purpose, in the maintenance of Episco- 
pacy in Scotland ) The rqligious aim of the Kifcg we know was 
indulgence and toleration with a view to the advantage of the 
Chifrch of Rome: his political* aim .was approximation to an 
absolute government. Lauderdale, his principal instrument in 
Scotfand,.was of Presbyterian opinions, at lec^t during great part 
of his ministry. Why, then, these continual efforts, and why all 
the oppressive and savage proceedings of a lawless soldiery quar- 
tered upon the people ? 

The question presented to the State at the Restoration was not 
what ecclesiastical system should be tolerated, but what should be 
established. They had before them two of a definite character — 
the Covenant, and Episcopacy. It is true that there was a party 
of comparatively moderate Presbyterians under the Usurpation : 
but, firstly, it is reasonable to believe that under this name many 
of those who ’desired Episcopacy sought for shelter; secondly, 
that a party so composed, as a whole, had not the means of sustain- 
ing itself in power against the fanaticism of the Covenanters on 
the one side, ai*l on the other against the powerful tide of loyal 
feeling which brought with it a sympathetic movement in favour 
of government by bishops. Nor were any body of genuine Pres- 
byterians at that period prepared to depart from the Covenant, or 
to grant a toleration. The alternative, then, opened on this side 
was to establish a religious sect which forswore prelacy, aot only 
for itself but for the three kingdoms— with whose followers if was 
a living and cardinal idea to destroy by force the Church govern- 
ment of England and Ireland, and to bring the people of those 
kingdoms to an uniformity in religion with themselves, an insig- 
nificantly small minority of the whole people. This was no mere 
opinion of their schools : it was that which they had done, and 
were prepared to do again. In 166$ the Covenanting party of 
Scotland denounced the re-establishment of the Church in Eng- 
land by. Charles as an act of perjury, and denounced judgment on 
him if he should not return to the Covenant.* Nay, more than 
this : with them, as with the Roman doctors of the time, the title 
of the Prince depended on his acceptance of a spiritual sj mbol ; 
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in their view there could be no separation of the Covenant and the 
Crown ; the renewal of that fearful engagement was the corner- 
stone of their proceedings wjjen they took to arms; and, in 1680, 
Cargill at Torwood excommunicated the King ( by the power and 
authority of Jesus Christ.’ It is difficult to confute the profession 
of Charles in his letter of 1673 — f It is not for tli,eir opinions, but 
for their traitorous practices, that we intend to punish them or 
that of the Council, in its letter after the assassination of the Pri- 
mate — ‘We never straitened the liberty of any religion, save 
that which dissolved the principles of “ human society that is to 
say, of human society so constituted, of a kingdom in alliance 
with two other and greater kingdoms, whose religious institutions 
the Covenanters were determined to subvert. A great degree 
indeed of toleration was offered by the Indulgences ; but with no 
softening — on the contrary, rather with an exasperating effect on 
the extreme party : for even of the indulged ministers themselves* 
some were compelled by the violence of the populace to fly their 
homes. At the same time, we must admit, that we are here 
examining the right and reason of the case as it stood iii itself; 
and that we must pass by the inquiry, whether it was in any man- 
ner qualified by engagements on the part of Charles, with which 
the Chuich had no concern ; and thus regarding it, we do not 
perceive how the Covenant could have received a legal®establish- 
inent in Scotland without disturbing the peace of the three king- 
doms. It will not do to say — this course was taken under William, 
and succeeded. It was taken : and with great difficulty and many 
checks the Presbyterian assemblies were kept in order ; but the 
change of times and opinions between 1660 and 1690 had been 
immense ; arid it was one thing to come into power after th« severe 
"experience of thirty years under the Stuarts — it would have been 
quite another to carry onwards from 1660 that iron system which 
prevailed under the Rebellion, flushed with its recollections of 
successful violence, and not only averse to toleration, for that was 
the general temper of the time, but by a fanaticism of its own 
treating indulgence to differing opinions as a capital offence 
against the Majesty of Heaven. Sharp, as the delegate even of 
the Resol utioners, was instructed, in 1660, to obtain the removal 
of such relaxations as had been granted under Cromwell ; but 
these had never been extended so as to include either purple 
Popery or black Prelacy ; they were for the benefit of tfec Inde- 
pendents. 

It is plain that if Presbyterianism had been adopted there could 
have been no toleration of Episcopacy ; and what if we should 
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assert that in such a case the desires of the great majority of the 
people of Scotland must have been stifled to give* effect to those 
of a small minority ? The act restoring the Church government 
passed (1661) through parliament with only five dissentients. * 
Middleton assured Charles that the great mass of the Resol u- 
tioners were prepared for Episcopacy : Glencairn, that six for one 
desired it. These indeed may be suspected witnesses: but 
Douglasf had written, * the generality of this new upstart gene- 
ration have no love* to Presbvterial government ; but are wearied 
of that yoke, feeding themselves with the fancy of Episcopacy or 
moderate Episcopacy.’ Guthrie allows that its introduction was 
inevitable ; J and it is wonderful how long we have indolently 
acqui&ced. in the representation, which received the seal of 
authenticity from the spirit of party at the Revolution, that the 
people of Scotland were forced at the. Restoration to bow their 
necks to an ecclesiastical system which they abhorred. Certainly 
the policy of the government was sufficiently exhibited before 
1673: but in that year Burnet printed an eulogium upon Lau- 
derdale §*which endows him with every virtue u^der heaven, and 
vindicated the course which had been pursued. Nor does he in 
his history, we apprehend, speak of the popular feeling against 
the bishops as prevalent anywhere except in certain districts of 
the south.* It 'is stated that before 1688, in the whole country 
north o{ Tay, || there were only three or four Presbyterian meet- 
ings; but upon this subject we choose rather to quote the testi- 
mony of Kirktorv as that of an opponent :-y-' Truly at this time 
(1665) the curates’ auditories were reasonably throng: the body 
of the people in most places of Scotland waited upon their preach- 
ings.’^ • And thereis abundant evidence from later records of the 
numerical strength of the Episcopal party ; although their views of ' 
civil obedience as affecting the individual, and the general temper 
of their religion, indisposed them to those means of making it*felt 
.which had been so much in vogue among the followers of the 
Covenant. No regular parliament was called under William, for 
fear the settlement of the Kirk should be disturbed. Calamy ** 
travelled in Scotland in *1709, and learned among the Presbyte- 
rians that the Kirk settlement could not be maintained except 
by means of the Union. Even so late as the period of the 
rebellion of 1745, it is stated that there were no less than eighteen 
• . . — . — — — 

* Stephen, ii. 433. f Stephen/ ii. 334. 

% Guthrie’s Scottish History, vol. x. p. 78. 

& Burnet’s Vindication of Church and State, dedicated to Lauderdale, 1673. 

fl Bp. Russell’s History of the Church iu Scotland, vol. ii. p. 359. 

Kirk ton, p. 221. 

** Calamy’s Historical Account of his Own Life, vol. ii, p. 171. 
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congregations under the Scottish bishops in the city of Edinburgh. 
Calamy had found eleven at a time when some of the clergy still 
continued to hold their churches.* These, under the subsequent 
action of the penal laws, were reduced to one, which still subsists 
and flourishes. 

Nor can there be a greater mistake than to suppose that the 
government under the later Stuarts took its cue from the bishops. 
To act against the Covenanters was one thing, to act for the 
Church was another. In its own interest it did the first, and with 
tyranny and cruelty* but the same tyrannical inventions were 
frequently turned against the ecclesiastical authorities. * The 
Assertory Act of 1669, in vain opposed by the bishops, placed in 
effect all church power at the disposal of the crown. Thfe Test 
Act of 1681 was not less extravagant in its enactments. Within 
the short period froi^ 1669 to the Revo]ution, Archbishop Burnet 
was suspended; eighty clergymen of the diocese of Aberdeen 
deprived; Bishop Bruce and Archbishop Cairncross deprived. 
The schemes of the civil power in favour of absolutism and Ro- 
manism, which ,bore especially upon the Presbyterians, caused 
likewise at times a severe pressure on the Church. 

And why was the Episcopal government overthrown ? The 
day of delusion with respect to this subject is, we arc persuaded, 
near its close. William, according to Burnet, h'ad fio disincli- 
nation to Episcopacy as a form of government, but qgite the 
reverse.t In England, while the primate with a minority ad- 
hered to the Stuarts, a decided majority of the bishops either pro- 
moted or accepted the new settlement. It is established by the 
clearest evidence that the King was prepared to have maintained 
the Church in Scotland, if the bishops of that country had been 
likeminded with their English brethren. Upon this subject our 
authorities shall be buef; but pertinent, and beyond question. 
(iutlirie,J a Presbyterian writer, says, King William hinted that 
if the bishops would support him, he would support them. 
Burnet, who in reference to such matters is even more than a 
Presbyterian, says§ William answered the Dean of Glasgow, who 
had been sent up by the Episcopal psvrty, 4 he would do all he 
could to preserve them, granting a full toleration to the Presby- 
terians, but this *vas in cake they concurred in the new settlement 
of that kingdom.’ Even Neal,|| while he asserts that there was 
a resistless popular impulse in favour of Presbytery, concurs in 
the statement of Burnet, and like him proceeds, ‘ the bishops, 
instead of submitting to the Revolution, resolved unanimously to 

* Calamy, ii. 161. f Bnrnct, Book iv., An. 1686. 

X Guthrie, x. 280. 289. § Burnet, Book v., 1689. j. 

N Neal, ii. 805, e<l. 1751. , 
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adhere firmly to King James, and declared in a body with so 
much zeal against the new settlement, that it wal not possible for 
the king to support them.’ Upon those accounts we are cozftent 
to rely. The narrative, indeed, of the Episcopal envoy announces 
an unqualified offer on the part of William through Bishop 
Compton: — * He bids me tell you, that if you will undertake to 
serve him to the purpose that he is served here in • England, he 
will take you by the hand, support the Church and order, and 
throw off the Presbyterians/* It is likewise asserted on the same 
side, that at Hie very last moment William renewed his offers to 
the *bishops • through the Duke of Jlamilton ;f and further, 
Guthrie,^ in his account of* the Scottish Convention, uses these 
wordk: ‘a new Revolution must have been tjie fate of Scotland, 
had it not been for the conscientious part of the Jacobites, who 
refused to take the oatljp to qualify themselves to sit in parlia- 
ment.’ *The majority, thus created by their withdrawal, effected 
the restoration of Presbyterianism. 

The bishops had, on November 3, 1688, addressed to James a 
formal fetter of unqualified adhesion; and the Episcopalians were 
thoroughly and almost unanimously Jacobites. Under those 
circumstances, as King William said, he could not swim with one 
hand, and he supported the party that supported him, while on 
the other" hand he did much to curb it. From this time forward 
the fortunes of the bishops and their Church were upon the whole 
dark and calamitous, though with some gleams of sunshine as at 
intervals the prospects of the exiled family improved. It may be 
that, as Burnqt charitably states in relating their conduct at the 
Revolution, they then anticipated with confidence a, new Restora- 
tion of the Stuardts: still tbeir unanimous fidelity, however the 
opinion that governed them may have been mistaken, was honour- 
able, and in its unswerving continuance for a hundred »years of 
gradually decaying hope, it became heroic. 

But we must not too severely judge the conduct of the govern- 
ment. The Church had virtually proclaimed an internecine war 
against it. 1 1 had not indeed to appi ehend from her what her prin- 
ciples forbade, namely,# the resistance of the subject to authority. 
But this was not precisely the aspect of the case in the view of 
the Episcopalians. It was a case of civil war between two races 
of rival claimants for the throne, intermitted, indeed, but never at 
an endsso long as the Stuart family continued to exist. The new 
government therefore was compelled in self-defence to view their 
body as a powerful and dangerous intestine foe. And the mea- 

* Bishop Rose’s Letter to Bp. Campbell, in Keith’s Catalogue of Scottish Bishops, 
pp. 69-71, edit 1824. . 

f Stephen, vol. iii. p. 491. £ Guthrie, x. p. 301. 
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sures taken against them were not in intention, though they were 
in effect, those of religious persecution. Three hundred clergy * 
wene ejected in 1G89, and others at subsequent periods, but many 
were permitted to remain, upon the condition of taking the oaths or 
of praying for the sovereign, of which perhaps the performance 
was not rigorously exacted ; and even in the clos$ of the reign of 
Anne there, appear to have been two hundred of them still in 
legal or virtual f possession. But of course they had had little or 
no share in the ecclesiastical government of the country, though 
they had been permitted to retain their cures in a condition 
somewhat analogous to that of the Indulged ministers under 
the Stuarts. In the reign of Annti, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of the Kirk, an Act of Toleration was passed in*their 
favour; but the accession of George, and the failure of the 
rebellion of 1715, again .smote down their hopes; and the 
acts of 174G and 1748 made it severely penal for any' Scottish 
Episcopal clergyman to officiate, unless in a private house, and 
even then if more than four persons besides the family were 
present. Thus tlje fortunes of the Kirk came, through # circuin- 
stances, to be, especially from the lime of the Union, closely and 
effectually bound up with the general peace of the three countries, 
and with their public institutions, including the Episcopal Esta- 
blishments of England and Ireland — a combination by*much too 
powerful for the ejected Scottish bishops and their followers to 
resist. They were supported only by a titular prince, liimself 
estranged from theip in religion, and a beggar at a foreign 
court. And last and worst of all, the channels of .religious sym- 
pathy from the English Church were stopped up : the very same 
opinion which wedded Scottish Episcopacy to. the alien dynasty , 
of the Stuarts, associated it in like manner with the alien Church 
of the Nonjurors. 

This chapter of its history came to a close in the year 1792; 
when, as the Pretender was dead, and the Scottish bishops and 
their clergy declared their unqualified loyalty to the reigning 
sovereign and his descendants, the proscriptive laws were repealed, 
and the old Episcopacy of Scotland again crept forth from its 
hiding-places into the light, and began to feel the warmth, of 
day. By degrees*' the English clergy, who had been brought in 
to supply its place, attached themselves to its communion ; and 
the English bishops, in the year 1805, accelerated this pipcess by 
an unequivocal proof of their judgment in favour of such sub- 


* Lawson’s Episcopal Church, ii. 135. 
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mission. The absorption four years ago had become all but 
complete., when new actors and new mischiefs tjame upon the 
stage. ' • 

In the month of October, 1842, with declared personal reluc- 
tance, but under a strong impression of oflicial duty, Dr. Terrot, 
Bishop of Edinburgh, addressed Mr. Drummond, one of his 
clergy, on the subject of a prayer-meeting which it was his custom 
to hold weekly during the winter in a hall hired for the purpose. 
The bishop referfed to the 28th Canon of the Church, which 
contained the words : — * That if any clergyman shall officiate or 
preach, in any place publicly, without using the Liturgy at all, he 
shall for the first offence be admonished *by the bishop, and if he 
persevere in this uncanonical practice shall be suspended, until 
after due contrition he he restored to the exercise of his clerical 
functions’ (Canons of Episc.. Ch., Ediy., 1838). 

The bfshop considered that the meetings, such as they had 
been described to him (indeed they seem to have had all the 
parts of a complete Presbyterian service), amounted to public 
ministrations, and as such he resolved to stop tluyn. Mr. Drum- 
mond, on the other hand, ‘ had invariably regarded them in the 
light of private ministrations, and as sucli in no wise affe<4|| by 
Canon xxviii., which Jie with many others had held throughout as 
applicable* solcfly to the recognised public ministrations of the 
sanctuary ’ ( Corresp., p. 23). 

It apears that these assemblages Avere usually announced in the 
’ congregation (ib. 18) ; that they were held in $ loom hired by Mr. 
Drummond (il>. 15) ; that he had been solicited to obtain a larger 
room for extending the accommodation, .and had declined, because 
h« wished only to hyld ‘ large family meetings ’ (ib. 24) ; and that 
they were attended indifferently by persons of the congregation, * 
and by strangers (ib. 18). • 

According to the law of the Episcopal Communion of Scotland, 
.the bishop can admonish of his own motion, but he can only sus- 
pend with his Presbyters as assessors, in open court, after regular 
hearing; and an appeal lies from any sentence of bis to the 
College of Bishops. In, this particular case, doubt had arisen as 
to what constituted a public, as distinguished from a private 
ministration. The bishop appears to liavc felt* the difficulty in 
which he would be placed, if Mr, Drummond should accept his 
individual opinion upon such a subject as conclusive; and he 
took, as it appears to us, the rational method of bringing the 
matter to a more satisfactory issue. He addressed Mr. Drum- 
mond as follows : — 

4 1 entreat you to reconsider your intention of resigning. If indeed 
you consider the law to mean what I maintain it to mean, it must be the 
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Churchy and not me individually, to which you feel yourself opposed. 
But if you think that I am in error, do not, l pray you, desert the 
Church for the supposed injury inflicted by one of her ministers, so long 
as a remedy for that injury remains to be tried.’ — ib. p. 28. 

We are deeply convinced that if Mr. Drummond had acceded 
to this wise recommendation, the kindly temper and moderate 
views which distinguish the bishop, and which likewise appear to 
us to be traceable at that time in the conduct qf Mr. Drummond, 
could not have failed to lead to some arrangement which, by con- 
fining the prayer-mfeeting to the members of liis congregation, 
should have brought it into some sort of harmony with the ha non. 
The defence of this unhappy error of judgment is more singular 
than the error itself* He says, ‘ 1 must have committed a Clerical 
misdemeanour, by refusing to listen to the bishop’s admonition, 
before the matter could have appearcd,in the Diocesan, Synod.’* 

But the bishop had not only suggested, he had entreated this 
very thing. Volenti non Jit injuria ; much more then roganti. 
Mr. Drummond was fastidious indeed in his respect for the 
Episcopal officer when he would not, even in concurrence witli its 
occ^ftint, consent to let an admonition pass pro forma, in order 
to flRg the merits into full and open discussion. If he had better 
understood the nature of Jaw, and of the Church as an orderly 
society, he would have known the value of judicial iorms in all 
contentious questions, and would also have been aware, that no 
greater kindness can be conferred upon persons in authority, if 
they are honest and candid men, than to subject, their impressions 
and views to the most strict scrutiny before they take the form of 
conclusive judgments, instead of first precipitating their arrival at 
that ultimate form, and then rising up in *open revolt agaitfst 
them. 

So,*however, it was; Mr. Drummund’s language at this stage 
was like that ascribed, we believe, in some of our grammars to 
the Frenchman not yet master of our future tense : — ‘ I mil be 
drowned, and nobody shall help me.’ He accordingly resigned 
his charge under bis Scottish bishop ; but immediately thereafter 
he appeared in a new character, as the pastor of a pretended 
English congregation in Edinburgh ; and his chapel is one of 
those which salute, or rather smite, the eye upon the walk which 
we traced at the commencement of this article; a building of a 
shape and front just as anomalous in relation to architecture, as is 
the position of those who occupy it in relation to all that dis- 
tinguishes society from a mor^l chaos, or a rope of tow from a 
rope of sand. 


* Reply to Resolutions of the Clergy, p. 14. 
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But f the beginning of strife is as when a man letteth out 
water and Mr. Drummond, having thus summarily and almost 
eagerly quitted his post, fcegan seripusly to alter both his vidws 
and his tone. It will perhaps scarcely be believed, but so it is, 
that Mr. Drummond, quitting the poorest church on earth, and 
proclaiming at the same time his unimpaired connexion with the 
richest, compares himself in print to the three children of Israel 
under Nebuchadnezzar, and in a transport of faith exclaims, — 

‘ Our God, whom we serve* is able to deliver us from the burning 
fieiit furnace, hnd he will deliver us.’ 

This is the’closing passage of his f Reasons for withdrawing 
from 4he Scottish Episcopal Church,’ and continuing to minister 
in Edinburgh ‘as a clergyman of the Church olf England.’ The 
evident and grinding hardships of tins position recall the truly 
pathetic description of tfie Athenian envoys in the Acharnze of 
Aristophanes:— 

tip' appa/j.a^wy [xu\0aku)Q karacEiyto/ot, 

• airoWvpevoi. — v. TO. # 

This, however, is the common infatuation of those who suppose 
themselves to be martyrs. It is a more serious evil, when persons 
endeavour to burn the house out of which they have driven them- 
selves, and*, though with sincere intention and in ignorance, are 
tcinpted # to magnify the importance of their immediate quarrels 
by dragging other and greater subjects out of repose into the 
arena of contention. • 

Thus it happened, that while Mr. Drummond was on the point 
of assuming his new position, lie saw in a new and baleful light 
iuvOfficft of the Scottish Episcopal Church, with which he had up 
to that time lived in perfectly good neighbourhood. His corre- 
spondence with the bishop ended on the 22nd of October? On 
the 4th of November ( Reply to Resolutions , p. 13) he had, by 
Jhe aid of ‘ an English clergyman,’ discovered * another and an 
insuperable barrier to the possibility of his ever returning ’ to the 
communion he had left. Shortly afterwards, in another publica- 
tion, he made this astonishing announcement : — 

* That in the two following points sh£ (the Scottish Episcopal 
Church) is vitally opposed to the Church of England in her standards 
and offices ; viz., — 

‘ 1. Because she propounds the doctrine of a commemorative sacrifice 
in the Loid’s Supper. 

‘ 2. Because she likewise propounds the naked doctrine of Tians- 
substantiation, in language absolutely the same ns that employed in 
the canon of the Romish Mass.’ — Reasons for Withdrawing , p. 12. 

And these propositions he undertook in plain terms to prove. 
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The intrinsic absurdity, however, of making; the latter proposi- 
tion at all, or of converting the former into a charge, appears to 
liaVe occurred to some judicious friend; and in his next publica- 
tion, which bears a date no later than November, 1842, Mr. 
Drummond methodises his assault on the Scottish communion 
office, and seeks to mend his ground by changing his allegations 
into the two following ones : — first, that it teaches a * comme- 
morative material sacrifice and, secondly, that it teaches, not 
indeed the doctrine, but a doctrine, , of transuW&ntiation — ( The 
Scott. Comrnun. Office examined, pp. 3, 4). 

This after-thought of, Mr. Drummond’s lighted up tlie'flame 
of religious discord in that unobtrusive and tranquil communion, 
of which he was the servant, and has since become the disturber. 
The remark which we have made above with respect to the free- 
dom of other religions bodies in Scotland from foreign influences, 
was pre-eminently true of the Episcopal Church. Neither the 
local nearness of the fierce conflict of non-intrusion raging in her 
ears, nor her spiritual affinity with the religion of England, had then 
made her a partaker in the troubles that prevailed north and south 
of the border respectively. As to the first indeed, a quarrel in 
which benefices were concerned, her exemption is less remarkable, 
inasmuch as she has no livings, but only 1 starvings — the usual 
income of her bishoprics is 160/. per annum , while an endowed 
pastoral charge of any kind is only to be met with in very few 
instances, and upon the most limited scale. But as respects the 
second, when it is recollected that during the., years 1841 and 
1842 the controversy of the Ninetieth Tract, .with all its painful 
accompaniments, raged in England, our readers will, we think, 
agree with us in considering it a circumstance- most lionourable-'to 
the Scottish Episcopal Communion, that for its members, whe- 
ther clerical or lay, that controversy appeared to have no exist- 
ence. Neither Tracts nor Charges reverberated within its peace- 
ful borders. Her clergy and congregations, built up in their o\\ n 
indigenous theology, pursued their placid way : they knew no- 
thing of tendencies or of provocatives to Romanism ; they had no 
quarrels, either dogmatical or rubrical ;* their spirit had been fra- 
ternal, and their doctrine uniform. 

It was reserved for an "English clergyman to carry the firebrand 
among them ; that clergyman was Mr. Drummond, and what he 
attacked was not any writer or any combination of writers, any 
class or party, but the authorized and established Communion 
Office of the Church, of which he had, some fortnight or month 
before, been the solemnly pledged minister. His course — honest, 
we doubt not, but most wild and most anarchical — found imitators. 
Sir William Dunbar, in Aberdeen, a second English clergyman ; 
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Mr. Miles* in Glasgow, a third English clergyman; and some two 
or three more* we believe, have followed his example* and have 
carried with them a greater or less nymber of the members of the 
Church who had been under their pastoral charge. The details 
of these various cases* and of such judicial proceedings as have 
been taken by the synods or lay the bishops against these seceders* 
strictly* we apprehend* within the spiritual province) in vindica- 
tion of order, are before us in a multitude of pamphlets; among 
which we recommend * The recent Schisms*’ published in London* 
by a nameless. author* as containing a full* able, and learned 
exposition of .the general merits. On jhe part of these unruly 
clergy, the predominating notlbns appear to be objection to the 
enforeeme.nt of any penal discipline* and to^ the Communion 
Office, which they had all recognised, by their submission to the 
canons, as of primary authority in that Church. In point of 
fact* the Veal principle upon which they are acting;, though most 
probably, as is usual in such cases, without any distinct con- 
sciousness on their own part, is that of the most uncontrolled 
and liceiftious theory of private judgment: that disposition which 
likes very well the name of law and its imposing proprieties, 
so long as it does not entail any act of self-sacrificing obedi- 
ence, any surrender of one jot or hair’s breadth of individual per- 
suasion ; aVlisposition not the less but the more subtle and dan- 
gerous because it commends itself to our own minds with a colour 
of divine authority imparted to it by our own resolute preposses- 
sions; or, in the ,vecy remarkable language ©f Mr. Drummond, 
because its dictates come to us as the dictates of * that blessed 
spirit whose glorious office it is to stamp infallibility on the dircc- 
Ji«ns of •Scripture tQ those who seek them in sincerity and truth.’ 
And these parties still profess, and doubtless believe themselves* 
to act as regular ministers of the Church of England. From the 
Episcopal Communion of Scotland* which was a living organised 
.body in the place of their own habitation, and which therefore 
they could feel, they retired into the Church of England, which 
lias and can have no existence in Scotland, which has no arm to 
guide nor law to correct .them, which therefore they cannot feel, 
and to which they can pay a cheap and imaginary obedience. 

•There are two pleas by which these mistaken persons have sought 
to vindicate their thoroughly schismatical position. The one is, 
that, although they have renounced the episcopal authority in 
Scotland, they continue to be clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, acting under her laws and # discipline. It is needless to 
verify this statement by Stations ; the publications in defence are 
full of them. The other plea is, that they have seceded on ac- 
count of doctrines in (he Scottish communion office either actually 
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Romish or so near akin to it as to fall under the censure of the 
English Church'; and thus to be at variance with their obligations 
to her. Of each of these pl^as we shall, though very briefly, un- 
dertake the examination. 

Mr. Drummond, in his 'Sketch/ and the managers of St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Aberdeen, in their letter to the Bishop of London, 
draw their historical evidence in support of the former proposition 
from the history of the last century. They succeed in showing 
that, in the years 1746 and 1748, penal laws of a stringent cha- 
racter were passed, which may be said to have extinguished the 

{ >ublic ordinances of the Scottish Episcopal Communion, but which 
eft untouched any ministrations performed in Scotland by an 
English or an Irish clergyman. Then they contend that tb~ tole- 
ration which was granted in 1792 did no more than replace the 
proscribed body in & condition of equality with other religious 
rom inanities, separated like itself from the Established Church — 
(indeed it did rather less), — and invested it with no authority to 
claim the allegiance of those southern clergy who had been exer- 
cising their pastoral charge in Scotland under the previous state 
of things. And, strange to say, Mr. Drummond, an ordained 
priest of the Church, appears to imagine that these facts of poli- 
tical history vindicate his present ecclesiastical position ; that the 
relative rights and duties, even of free and unestablishcfd forms of 
religion, are to be sought nowhere except in the Statutes at large — 
the Canonical Scriptures of Church government and discipline ! 
From an Erastianism so grovelling and reckless v the very neigh- 
bourhood of the Free Kirk should have preserved him. 

But let us do justice to the lay managers of the Aberdeen con- 
gregation.* They appear to rely in great part, upon several testi- 
monials between the years 1738 and 1792, from which it appears 
that certain prelates of the English Church then recognised con- 
gregations in Scotland not connected with the bishops of the 
country, and entered into their concerns. Let us give to these facts 
the utmost force and meaning which can be asked for them, and 
assume that they implied a judgment of the English Church in 
favour of those congregations, and her, communion with them. 
Nothing can be more easy of explanation, and by considerations 
which the slightest regard’to Scottish history could not have failed, 
one might suppose, to suggest. 

First, as to the legal proscription of Scottish Episcopacy — it is 
at once accounted for by the dogged adherence of the body to the 
Stuarts, and by its participation in the rebellions of 1710 and 
1745. As to the ecclesiastical recognition of independent Angli- 

* Letter to the Bishop of London, pp. 15-18. 
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can clergy in Scotland — we explain it in the simplest manner ; just 
as the like recognition in the case of Rome or Paris is explained 
—namely, upon the ground that the Church of the country is uot 
in communion .with our own. At the time in question the Scot- 
tish bishops were not in communion with those of England. 
The English Nonjuring bod^ still subsisted in voluntary separa- 
tion ; and with our petite fyli&e thus formed in the .South, the 
northern Episcopate, of which the members had quitted their legal 
position upon the iPery same ground, was in intimate connexion, — 
even so that consecrations took place, in which the bishops of the 
two bodies joiqtly officiated. If, then, the Nonjurors of England 
and the Episcopal Communion of Scotland were ecclesiastically 
one, and if the former body justified its very existence only by 
denunciation of the Church as established by law, it is plain that 
the Church of England could have np regular relations with the 
.latter, anil that she might intelligibly enough consider herself 
under the obligation to make any provisional arrangements that 
the case would admit for the care of such Episcopalians in Scot- 
land as hftd been brought into relations with her , .quite apart from 
the question whether she might or might not have found another 
reason for the same course in the forcible suppression by law, 
from 1746 to 1792, of all regular ministrations in the Episcopal 
Communidh of ‘the country, and thus have deemed it an office of 
charity to provide the nearest substitute for the flocks that the 
iron hand of power would permit. 

. But how stand| the case now?* In 1788 dj,ed Charles Edward, 
and the graccfu] monument of Canova to his memory and that of 
his brother is likewise the cenotaph of the once celebrated ^ion- 
juring schism. Whether logically or not, yet unanimously, the 
Jacobites carried over their warm allegiance to the House of 
Brunswick; the nonjuring community as such was axtinct, 
though individuals belonging to it and even its last bishop Still 
.survived.* By virtue of that extinction the Scottish Episcopate 
was relieved from all that had placed it in an attitude of anta- 
gonism to that of England. It had already founded the Church 
of the United States in tjie person of Bishop Seabury ; the An- 
glican prelates associated themselves with that proceeding by the 
consecration of Bishops White and Prevoost; from them, together 
with Bishop Seabury, sprang the whole of an extended and active 
communion in the United States, now numbering twenty-six 
bishops and above twelve hundred clergy. In the year 1792 by 
the zealous intervention of the English Episcopate, the penal laws 
affecting the body in Scotland were repealed. The Liturgy was 


* LatUbtwy’a History of the Nonjurow. 
VOL. LXXYII. NO. CL1II. R 
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already used in Scotland : about the commencement of the pre- 
sent century subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles was adopted, 
and it is i\ow required from every clergyman. Lastly, the full 
communion of the two Churches obtained, in its principle, an 
entire civil recognition by an Act passed in 1840, which permits 
the bishops and priests of Scotland to officiate in England with a 
renewable licence from the diocesan ; and it is to be recollected 
that, according to our own law, no strange clergyman, even of 
English orders, is entitled to officiate except tinder the bishop’s 
permission. This Act, we believe, ‘was passed .with the unani- 
mous concurrence of all parties in Parliament ; and Bishop Rus- 
sell, in r note to his Charge, has paid a graceful tribute to the inte- 
rest which Lord Melbourne and his colleagues, then in <power, 
manifested in its progress. 

The sum of all ^this is,— there was a time when Scottish Epis- 
copacy was legally proscribed by Parliament, and was eteclesiasti- 
cally in opposition to the English Church ; and at that time 
English clergymen, with the sanction of some English bishops, 
took charge of congregations in Scotland. But what has this to 
do with the position of an independent clergy now, when the law 
of the land, as proposed by the Primate himself and unanimously 
approved, which formerly proscribed one of* the Churches, recog- 
nises and regulates the communion between both? •'It is true, 
indeed, that clergy of Scottish orders cannot hold benefices among 
us ; and seeing that a Roman Catholic priest on his conformity, or 
a Dissenter on his ordination, may hold them, vpe shall leave to 
others more ingenious than ourselves the vindication of this re- 
straint. All that need now be said is, it does not impugn the 
spiritual relation of the two bodies in the one case more 1 than* it 
implies such a relation in the other. Is this denied ? If it be, 
we are not in communion erith our own colonial Churches; for 
clergy of colonial orders are under the very same disqualification. 

Now this ednsideration, of the communion between the two 
Churches as such, is hot only material to the point at issue — it is 
decisive. If it be true that English clergymen, placed out of 
England, may properly renounce the authority of the local Church, 
whatever be its relation to the Church of England, and may, in 
vulgar phrase, set up for ‘themselves, it must and can only he for 
one of these three reasons — either that the Church of England 
constitutes the whole Catholic Church and has an universal mis- 
sion ; or that we do not really, but only in sheer falsehood and 
collusion, recognise any Church beyond our own shores and 
border, thus realising the sarcasm of Voltaire, que Dim s'est in - 
carnS pour les Anglais; or, lastly, upon principles of utter anarchy 
such as this, that the individual may deliberately disobey the laws 
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of the body to which he belongs, and still continue to bear its 
ensigns and enjoy its privileges. * 

Bat now we are met by Mr. Drummond,* who apprises us that 
he was at pains to assure himself that he was acting consistently 
with his position as a clergyman of the Church of England, and 
that he had obtained that assurance from the highest legal autho- 
rities. Well, we have always understood that a great licence is 
permitted in the anonymous description of any barrister or advo- 
cate who has signed an opinion upon a case for the behoof of the 
describing party. But what now is the utmost conceivable extent 
to which any* opinion in this case can have gone ? Suppose 
Mr. Drummond may have b&en told that he would not, in con- 
sequence of his Scottish proceedings, lose his qualification for a 
benefice in England : lie may yet learn that there are more 
opinions than one upon jhat subject ;• but, setting aside any con- 
sideration of the kind, how far can such a proposition* go towards sa- 
tisfying a conscience once, as we have seen, so tender? Is this the 
first or only case in which the laws of England, or, indeed, of any 
country, have been found insufficient to correct excesses, to chas- 
tise even the most flagrant crimes, committed beyond herbordeis ? 
Nay, even within that narrow range, let us remember those most 
miserable # cases of cferical delinquency in England which have 
lately scandalised the community. All but one, we believe, of 
those unhappy men still continue in legal possession of their bene- 
fices. Of them also, in one sense, it is true that their continued 
possession f is strictly consistent with the rulss of the Church of 
England. *f Ofi course, wedo not mean to imply that Mr. Drum- 
mond is, as these parties must bo, conscious of his offrncc ; but to 
•expose \he singular absurdity of the assumption, that everything . 
which cannot be punished in law is therefore warrantable in 
conscience. * *, 

So much, then, for the historical argument upon the ecclesias- 
tical position of priests of English orders in Scotland not under 
Episcopal jurisdiction ; and as hostility to the Church of Rome 
has in this instance been pleaded in defence of anarchical conduct, 
we will venture to declare that no man can be so sure, no man so 
efficacious a friend to the Church of Rpme among us as he who 
shall prove, whether by reasoning or by facts, that we of the English 
Church have no practical conception, in matters of religion, of Jaw 
as a curb*upon private will— much less arty principles of order and 
cohesion extending beyond the sphere of our own country ; con- 
sequently that we are by # our own Act, our own inward disposition, 

* Reasons, p. 10.. Statement of Mr. Drummond’s Friends, p. 12 

t Statement by the Committee of Mr. Drummond’s Friends, p. 12 
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cut off not onlj^ from the enjoyment, but from the possibility of 
communion with any other portion of Christendom, inasmuch as 
that communion essentially requires and presupposes that each of 
the parties entering into it shall, in deed as well as in name, support 
and cherish the authority of the othpr. And, indeed, the rulers 
of the Church of England have been forward in. the recognition 
of this principle, so far as we have the means of knowing their 
judgment. From the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, and the Bishop of Exeter, letters have appeared in the 
public journals, addressed to bishops or clergyman of the Epis- 
copal Communion in Scotland, and declaring in - the str&ngcst 
terms the sisterhood of the two Churches. Their letters are sub- 
stantially identical in their purport. His Grace the Primate 
writes as follows 

‘The Episcopal Church in 'Scotland is in 'communion with (he United 
Church of England and Ireland, through the medium of her Bishops. . . . 

* Of congregations in Scotland not acknowledging the spiritual juris- 
diction of the Bishop in whose diocese the chapels are situate, yet calling 
themselves Episcopalian, we know nothing. In order to prove their 
right to this designation they should he able to show what Bishop in 
England has authority, by law or by custom, to regulate their worship, 
and to direct or control their ministers in respect of discipline or 
doctrine. 11 

‘ In default of such proof they cannot be considered as Episcopalian, 
though the service of their chapels be performed by clergymen who have 
been regularly ordained by a Bishop.’* 

The Bishop of £ondon, in one of several letters to the same 
effect, writes:— 

‘My opinion a9 to the obligation which binds ?n English olergynym 
desirous of officiating in Scotland to seek for authority to do so at the 
hands of the Bishop within whose diocese he is to officiate, and to pay 
hint canonical obedience, has long been made known in that country. 

I retain that opinion unchanged.’t 

The Bishop of Exeter declares the notion of a connexion be- 
tween the seceding chapels and the Church of England to be 
* monstrous.’^ And sucli, so far as they have transpired, are the 
uniform sentiments of the prelacy of England and Ireland; if 
we except a letter from the Bishop of Cashel, § which has recently 
appeared in some of the public journals, and with regard to which 
the circumstance that it is countervailed by so overwhelming a 


* Letter to Rev. A. Ewing, Aug, 19, 1815, from the ‘ English Churchman,' Sept. 4, 
1845 . * 

f Letter to the Bishop of Glasgow, Nov. 21, 1844, in the Bishop’s ' Reply to certain 
Statements by Mr. Miles.’ 

t Letter to Mr. Ewing, Aug. 10, 1845, from the 'English Churchman,’ Sept. 4, 1815. 
$ Edinburgh Evenirg Post, Nov. 5. * 
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weight of authority, combined with the respect we owe to the 
position of the writer, induces us to maintain a total silence. 

But besides history, and besides authority, there is still* the 
tribunal of common sense before which the new scceders must 
be contented to appear. Now let us compare their professions 
with the facts pf their position. f We continue to be Episco- 
palians.’ But you have no bishop. * We adhere to the laws of 
the. Church of England.* Well : one of them is, that those only 
may minister whd are called by persons having authority for that 
purpose :* and you are called by no man whatever. f But we are 
ordained.* Yes, you are; f to preach the word of God, and to 
minister the Holy Sacramerfts — in the* congregation where thou 
•shaU'be lawfully appointed thereto.’ f f But we use the Liturgy.* 
So do Lady Huntingdon’s ministers; but the cowl does not make 
the monk, so the Liturgy does not mal^e the Church. Again, sup- 
pose you doubt its meaning, who construes it for^you ? Suppose 
you alter it, who corrects you ? Suppose you abolish it, who 
punishes you ? ' We will not abolish it.’ But the question is as to 
law, nof will. Law may be known by all ; your ijill, it is plain from 
what has already passed, even you do not know. Again, suppose 
the minister and the congregation differ upon doctrine, who decides 
between you ? Wl#o consecrates your churches ? Who confirms 
your children? The Church is perpetual; who preceded you, 
and wjio is to succeed you ? Who forms the link and centre of 
union among your scattered atoms? No one: and are you then 
Episcopalians qr Independents ? * But all.this is true of English 

congregations ,on the Continent.’ By no means. They have the 
universal and understood, even when tacit, sanction of our bishops. 
fThey exist in a state of things precisely the opposite of that in 
Scotland ; in lands of tongue and usage wholly foreign ; in thd 
absence, and not in the presence, of a Church holding full com- 
munion with our own ; in the territory of bishops, not who ifivite, 
but who generally refuse our fellowship ; — they eiist for the mem- 
bers of their own Church, not for the purposes of aggression and 
defiance ; and yet even their existence is deemed so defective, that 
by great efforts, and l\y means more or less anomalous, bishops 
have been provided for them in three cases — those of Gibraltar, of 
Bishop Alexander in Jerusalem, and of Bishop Luscombe in Paris 
— and the time is anxiously expected when difficulties of detail 
and of arrangement shall be so far overcome as to place all these 
bodies under regular and continuous superintendence. But do the 
Scottish seceders for a moment # dream that if Englishmen were 
to establish independent religious congregations in the United 

+ Art xxiii. ’ . f Office for Ordaining of Priest*. 
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States, they would be acknowledged as legitimate churches by the 
Episcopate of England ? And yet this, and stronger still than 
this* is the case of Scotland. (i 

But we turn to the second objection : that the schism is to be 
justified on the ground of the existence and use of the Scottish 
Communion Office. Not, we trust) simply because in a single 
rite,* the Episcopal Communion of Scotland, which still, be it 
remembered, represents the Church of a nation, and of a nation 
distinguished for the tenacity of its local and national attachments, 
speaks her own language as well as ours ; we say as well as ours, 
for in her liberal consideration of the close union of the** two 
countries, and of the English habits and associations of some 
among her communicants, the Scots Episcopal Church pdlrmits 
the free use of either office according to the circumstances of 
each congregation, imposes Jthe same restraints in either case upon 
the substitution of the one for the other, and only claims for her 
own the very innocent distinctions, that it shall be employed at 
the consecrations of bishops, and at the opening of general synods. 
The American Church gives no such terms, nor have we* a right 
to ask them. Now in Roman Catholic France, Count Mont- 
alembert informs us there are forty various forms of the Liturgy. 
In Italy the Office of Saint Ambrose is still celebrated at Milan ; 
in Rome itself the Rite of the United Greeks is allowed to be 
performed, and may be witnessed in the Chapel of the Propa- 
ganda. Certainly Englishmen have acquired in many quarters 
an evil repute for the .narrow insularity of their nations and their 
intolerance of the usages of other countries. But we are not, 
surely, so far gone in this career, as to insist that an independent 
Church shall surrender the one last badge of its independence ii5 
order that it may enjoy the honour of a bow and smile from us — 
and we therefore beg the reader to dismiss from his mind any 
such 'false and childish impression as that the Churches are not in 
the very fullest communion, because their rite is not in every single 
particular the same. 

Yet if it be true that the doctrine of the Scottish Office is sub- 
stantially different from our own, the case assumes a very diffei* 
ent aspect. To this question accordingly we now turn, and we 
only regret the difficulty winch we must experience in treating & 
subject of such extreme solemnity, not only within the narrowest 
limits, but likewise in pages which must be read for the most 
part in a temper less collected and devout than such a theme 
imperatively demands. , 

We have already extracted from a work of the parent of the 

* There are, we believe, some other variations of rite, but so small or of such limited 
use that they do not substantially qualify this statement. ' 

# schism 
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schism the two doctrinal accusations which he has advanced.* 
lie has enhanced them by the charge that the present Scottish 
office has ‘ approximated more nearly to Rome ’ than either tjhe 
Service Book of 1637 or the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. 

Divinity, in the hands of passionate men, has ever been t&e 
fertile mother of Jogomachies ; to a greater degree probably than 
any lower science, in proportion to its hold upon the universal 
affections of mankind, and therewith its liability to be clouded by 
their passions. We are no adepts in the conduct of such dis- 
putes ; we know not what heinous enormity may have been or 
may ytt be present to the imagination of - Mr. Drummond ; but 
he perhaps may have read tho£e words of St. Paul used in refer- 
eftce ttf the Holy Eucharist, * Ye do show fortl^ the Lord’s death 
until he come and we are totally at a loss to conceive how the 
commemoration of a sacrifice, not by «nn arbitrary tdken, but by 
acts intrinsically resembling it, can be less than a commemorative 
sacrifice ; how its commemoration through the specific means of 
material elements is other than a commemorative material sacri- 
fice. Indeed, it is not the word sacrifice which Jias sounded the 
alarm ; as it could hardly be with any who remember that the 
service of the English Church prays for the acceptance of a 
4 sacrifice of praise aftid thanksgiving ’ in the Eucharist, distinct 
from that * reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice ’ of ' ourselves, 
our souls and bodies, ’ which pertains to the idea of universal 
. priesthood in the Christian Church. And for the comfort of the 
, seceders let us* remind them of the following circumstance. 
Courayer wrote very learnedly to show, that the Church of Eng- 
land held a representative (something more than a commemorative) 
•sacrifice, and that this satisfied essentially the definitions of the 
Church of Rome ; and for this latter argument he was not only * 
censured in France, but also condemned by the Pope. • 

But the Scottish Communion Office also teaches a doctrine of 
• transubstantiation. Never before 'did we hear that*there subsisted 
more than one. Of various explanation s’of that one we have 
heard, but Mr. Drummond gives us no clue to his meaning, and, 
as we are persuaded, for* a good reason : because he had none to 
give. Strange to say,f a main support of his charge he finds in 
tife circumstance that the meaning of tiie word* be * is doubtful, 
but the meaning of the word ‘ become * is ‘ precise, definite, and 
unambiguous.’ For our ports we should have thought that the 
ancient symbol c I AM ’ might have suggested to this writer a 
different idea : nor can we conceive how, if the idea of entity be 
obscure, that of genesis’ean be perspicuous, inasmuch as what- 


■“ Scottish Communion Office Examined, p. 9. ^ t lh., p. 23. 
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ever a created thing can possibly he, that it must necessarily have 
come to he, which we hope he will grant is pretty nearly the same 
thing as to have become. £}ut leaving the argument and looking 
tqihe charge it is brought to support, we must allege thaf the 
Scottish Communion Office is actually farther from the Roman, 
though nearer the primitive sense' and structure, in its central 
point, than-any one of the Liturgies with which it has been com- 
pared, namely those of 1549, 1552, 1637, and 1662; and, 
strange to add, that of all these the .existing English Liturgy is 
the nearest to that of Rome. For the recital or narrative, re- 
tained in our prayer of .consecration, is held by the ChuVcli of 
Rome tr be the exclusive means 4 whereby the elements assume 
their mystical character ; and a writer in this controversy ‘quotas 
a pithy passage to this effect from Cardinal Bona de reb. Liturg. 
II. 13. 4, where he mentions, f recent? oris Geneva; pessimum ac 
detestandum errorem , consecrationem scilicet non fieri verbis in 
persona Christi a sacerdolc prolatis, sed precatione ejusdem Sacer- 
dotis, postea orantis et diccntis, fac hunc panem pretiosum 
Corpus Christi tai.* But in the Scottish Office the invocation of 
the Holy Ghost, and the prayer for the spiritual conversion of the 
sacred elements, follow after this recital, and thereby directly con- 
tradict the Roman doctrine, as they involve the position that 
something more than the recital, instead of being profane, is either 
necessary or at least desirable. Consequently, as Bishop. Russell 
of Glasgow has observed with much acuteness, while a person 
holding the Roman Catholic tenet in all its rigour ' might receive 
the sacrament according to the English form,, he could not 
possibly receive it according to the Scottish.’* And we are also 
reminded y that Bishop Jolly, one of the most eminent in sanctity* 
and learning among Scottish bishops, has upon this very ground 
claimed for the Scottish Office the praise, that it erects an insu- 
perable bar against a misconstruction of our Saviour’s words by 
the Church of Rome. No doubt it is true that the arrange- 
ment and the language of the Scottish Office are more conform- 
able to the primitive Liturgies in this particular than those of our 
own ; but we really thought that the restoration of primitive, as 
distinguished from Roman doctrine, had been the very watch- 
word of the English Reformation. Is this an honest and sincere 
profession, or is it (we are almost ashamed to ask) a convenient 
plea for our defence from the assaults of the Church bf Rome, 
to be treated with all honour in our conflicts against her, but in 
our dealings with one another to be discarded and disgraced ? 

* Charge, p. 35. 

f ltecent Schisms, y. 26 ; Jolly's Christian Sacrifice in the Eucharist, Prefac^nvi. 
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Why should any man hesitate to grant to the Scottish Communion 
Office its due meed of praise for its closer adherence in some 
particulars to the venerable models, of the early Church, even 
though he feels, as it is ours to feel, the power of the familiar qpd 
endearing associations connected with the English one, though 
he is resolute apd convinced upon the essential identity of the 
two, and though he regards them pari pietatis affectu, or at least 
with a sentiment if differing in degree, yet the same in kind, as 
compounded of ap'proval, reverence, and love? 

But now, having reversed the charge of *a Romish character, 
we will proceed to show, m the words of,the moderate and learned 
Bishop of Glasgow, what testimonials of commendation this 
Eucharistic Office of Scotland, or the first Efoyk of Edward VI., 
which nearly corresponds with it as to the particulars now in 
question^ has received frqm divines of.the English Church, upon 
whom the breath of accusation never has been breathed. 

‘ I have already suggested that the Eucharistic forms adopted by the 
Scottish Episcopalians have received the approbation of many learned 
divines in England. Though Bishop Horsley’s opinion has been so 
frequently quoted that it is familiar to every one, I cannot deny myself 
the satisfaction of repeating it in your hearing : — “ I think the Scotch 
Office mo^e coq/ormafile to the primitive models, and, in my private 
judgment, more edifying, than that which we now use; insomuch that 
were I gt liberty to follow my private judgment, I would myself use the 
Scottish Office in preference. The alterations which were made in the 
Communion Offige, as it stood in the first Bopk of Edward VI., to 
humour the Calvinists, were in my opinion much for the worse ; never- 
theless, I think our present Office is very good : our form of consecra- 
t|pn of the elements js sufficient ; I mean that the elements arc cotise - 
crated by it, and made the body and blood of Christ, in the sense in* 
which our Lord himself said, the bread and wine were His body and 
blood.” # . 

* Sensible of the apparent defect in the present English Office, the 
pious Bishop Wilson, whose praise Is in every Churcti, in his “Shoit 
Introduction to the Lord’s Supper,” directed his readers, immediately 
after the prayer of consecration, to “ say secretly — Send down Thy 
spirit and blessing upon .this means of grace and salvation, which 
Thou thyself, O Jesus, hast ordained. Most merciful God, the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, look graciously upon the gifts now lying 
before Thee, and send down Thy Holy Spirit on this sacrifice, that 
He may jnake this bread and wine the Body and Blood of Thy Christ, 
that all who partake of them may be confirmed in godliness, may re- 
ceive remission of their sins, and obtain everlasting life.” 

‘Archdeacon Daubeny. admitted that the Episcopal Church of Scot- 
land, “by forming her Communion Service upon the model of that 
first set forth for the. use of the Church of England, keeps closer to 

the 
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the original pattern of the primitive Church than the Church of Eng- 
land herself now 4oes.” 

‘.Bishop Fleetwood, in his “ Reasonable Communicant,” observes that 
" the Church of Christ did heretofore pray that the Holy Spirit of 
GdU coming down on the creatures of bread and wine might make 
them the Body and Blood of Christ.” • 

‘ In reference to the same subject, Dr. Waterland 'remarks that, " in 
the Liturgy 6f 1549 [the first of Edward] there was a solemn address 
to God for His propitious favour (a very ancient, eminent, and solemn 
part of the Communion Service) in these words : * We, Thy humble 
servant?, do celebrate aiid make here, before Thy Divine Majesty, with 
these Thy holy gifts, the’ memorial which Thy Son hath willed^us to 
make: heving in remembrance His blessed Passion and precious Death, 
His mighty Resurrection, and glorious ^cenBion.* Why this "part,*' 
he adds, “ was struck out in the Review, I know not ; unless it was 
owing to some scruple (which, however, was needless) about making 
the memorial before God, winch at that time might appear to give 
some umbrage to the Popish sacrifice among such as knew mit how 
to distinguish. However that were, we have still the sum and sub- 
stance of the primitive memorial remaining in our present office ; not 
all in one place, but interspersed here and there in the exhortations 
and prayers.” 

‘One of the latest historians of the English Church, the present 
Bishop of Man, when adverting to the alteratiolis introduced into the 
Communion Office of the second Liturgy of Edward, remarks, ” It is 
difficult to understand why the Invocation of the Second an$ Third 
Persons in the Trinity was left out : it has been wisely restored in the 
American Prayer-Book.” * * a 

To these we must add the following testimonial from Arch- 
bishop Sharp of York, and especially because of the distinguished 
part which he took before the Revolution of 1688, in resisting , 
the Romish party, of his known moderation, and of the fact that 
lie was preferred under William J 1 1., probably on account of those 
services. 

* Though he admired the Communion Office as it now stands, yet in 

his own private judgment he preferred that in King Edward’s first 
Service Book before it, as a more proper office for the celebration of 
those mysteries.* t „ 

Again : Wheatley, J our most popular ritualist, is of the same 
mind. And thesb judgments, it is to be observed, are not ex- 
tracted from among others of a different bearing, but they are the 
spontaneous and uncontradicted testimonies of Englisif divines, 
in favour either of the Scottish Office, eo nomine, and as it stands, 

* Charge of the Bishop of Glasgow, delivered in May, 1845, p. 33. 

f Life, i. 355. 

% P. 25, 289, et seq. Ed. Oxf. 1839. 
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or of its leading characteristics. It is vain to talk of the advan- 
tage of bringing the two Churches to a perfect similarity by the 
extinction of the Office of the weaker: first/ because there is, a 
positive value in the genuine forms of the expression of national 
and local character — they are all homes of the affections; se- 
condly, because ijhe thing caftnot be done. \l'e may ape the 
manners and adopt the speech of Frenchmen : the result will be 
not a duplicate nor even a copy, but a mean and flat caricature. 
The English Church has much that her Scottish sister cannot 
have : her unbroken episcopal succession, her ancient canon law, 
her high standing as an estate of the realm; her millions of acres 
and of tithes, her millions uporf millions of Christian souls. Let 
it Yiot bfe grudged then »to Church in Scoltynd, if she cling 
with fondness to an Office so honoured by our own divines, so 
adapted by its form to exemplify the blessed truth of our relation- 
ship to the Church at large, and to remind us of thejaw of love. 
Let no pedantic love of uniformity, none of that inclination to 
domineer, in which manifestly we are to recognise one of our be- 
setting sins, urge upon the Scottish bishops the syrrender of this 
most beautiful and affecting service. If, as seems to be God’s 
will, tlieir Church is to continue poor, let her hold her poverty 
in freedom^ and cherish in her breast the one ewe lamb of her 
native pastures, unsolicited to barter it for dignity or gold. In- 
deed it is not for its intrinsic merits, nor for its nationality, alone, 
that it should be revered ; but also because it is precious to the 
. poor Episcopalians of Scotland ; to those whg have followed the 
fortunes of their Church, not, we grant, in revolt and bloodshed, but 
in silence, obscurity and contempt, throughout the dreary period 
of flic penal laws : and it is now high time that in our ecclesiastical 
arrangements we should begin to have some more show of regard 
to those * poor of this world ’ who are especially the cliosen^of 
God, ' rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom which he hath pro- 
mised to them that love Him:’* who, when once tobched by reli- 
gion, seem so much more easily than otheYs to g’ve the whole 
heart to God j and who are therefore so well qualified, by the 
spiritual tact of tlic inward man, to appreciate the very forms of 
the ordinance appointed to be the special medium of their union 
with their Lord. 

But although in the manner we have described schism has 
been intrdtluced among the Episcopalian Protestants of Scotland, 
their religious condition on the whole presents a promising and a 
pleasing picture. The eulogium of,the devout Bishop Horne, who 
(in the days too when their own Communion Office held an un- 


* Sh James, ii. 5, 
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divided empire) indicated their Church as that with which, among 
existing Christian societies, an Apostle returning upon earth might 
most joyfully communicate, has still an intelligible application to 
their government and laws, and to the remarkable simplicity, 
phrity, and patient firmness of that peculiar type of Christian 
character which seems to belong to* them. The ravages of schism 
have been .more than repaired, under the Divine grace, by the 
energy of faith and love. Their churches and congregations grow. 
With them, as in England, the standard of character and practice 
rises. They are now engaged in erecting a central institution of 
education, both clerical and lay, on the banks of the Almond, in 
the cornty of Perth, with the active and munificent support of the 
three Primates of the Churches of Aigland and Ireland, cas well 
as of many other distinguished praales.* They have at their 
command, if a small portion of the goods and therefore of the 
temptations of this world, an open anil unencumbered position, 
with every advantage for the attainment of spiritual excellence. 
The fact of schism is to be deplored for the sake of its victims ; 
but the question may be raised whether the condition of the 
Church they have left is not more healthy after the amputation 
than while she bore about with her such materials of convulsion 
and disorder. Only let us hope that, amang the forms of her 
increased and increasing activity, will be found an eVer-growing 
earnestness in prayer for those whom she has lost, and an un- 
wearying toil to win them back, not only to an external but to a 
true obedience, by gentleness, and by those overflow cring demon- 
strations which sanctity of life can bring in aid pf authority and 
of argument ; that so, if it be the Divine will, we may live to see 
removed from the face of Christendom one at least among these 
many feuds which are at once the shame of religion, the stum- 
bling T block of infirmity, and the rank food of unbelief. 

* The wardcnsMp of this important institution has just been conferred, as is under* 
stood, by the Scottish Bishops, upon the lt«v. ltobeil Scott, a very eminent scholar of 
Shrewsbury and Oxford, and a learned and exemplary parish priest of the west of 
England. This gentleman’s share in the Oxford Gieek-Euglish Lexicon must have 
made lus name familiar to most of our readers ; buj bis professional publications have 
also been highly meritorious. 
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Art. X. — Memoirs of the Reign of King George III. By 
Horace Walpole, youngest son of Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of 
Orford. Now first published from the original MSS. Edited 
with Notes by Sir Denis Le Marchant, Bart. 4 vols. 
8vo. London, 1845. • 

n^HESE Memoirs of the first ten years of George HI. will add 
certainly not more, and we think less, to the reputation of 
Horace Walpole or to English history than those of the last ten 
years of George II. They "have the same .occasional merit and 
the stfme general and pervading faults. - They contain many 
traces of his peculiar wit, and frequent touches of his graphic 
style— % few, and but a Jew, new facts and lights scattered 
through a very intricate mass of political intrigues — with an over- 
balancing proportion of prejudice, partiality, misrepresentation, 
and inconsistency — trivial and variable, but always rancorous, re- 
sentments — and a general and constitutional proclivity to slander 
and calumny. These, indeed, may be said to be the essential 
characteristics of his admired Letters; but the gqpsip and scandal, 
which in a familiar letter are not merely tolerated, but, as it were, 
expected and welcomed, are grievous offences against good taste 
as well as goodfaith when it is attempted to array them in the 
grave and responsible character of history. Many, otherwise 
tolerably strict moralists, will not scruple to enliven a conversation 
. or a correspondence with circumstances which the loosest con- 
, science would nqt venture to repeat in judicial evidence. So it 
is that although, many, most indeed, of the objectionable topics of 
his two sets of Memoirs, had been already produced in bis 
Letter?,’ * Reminiscences,’ and * Walpoliana,’ they have not there 
created the same disgust or indignation, and, we will add, tedium * 
and nausea, which they do in their inspissated form ; and thfre can 
be no doubt tfiat Walpole’s literary as well as moral char ah ter 
•would have stood higher if these more solemn chronicles of libel 
and malignity had never been published. • 

We considered it our duty to trace, in our account of the 
first set of Memoirs, the rdal motive of Walpole’s personal 
animosity to the leading political men of the period ; and again in 
ofir recent review of the second livraisdh of the '-Letters to Mann,’ 
the same task was forced upon us by the strange blunder of the 
editor of*that publication, who was so blind or so indiscreet as to 
seem to question the justice of our opinion, even while lie or 
she* reproduced the very documents under Walpole’s own hand 
• which 

+ It seems to be generally understood that the * Advertisement ’ we allude to was 
not in fact written by the Editor , but supplied to liim by Miss Berry, whose amiable 

• partiality 
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which established the proof of corrupt jobbing and mercenary 
slander against f him even more flagrantly than we had originally 
stated it. 

If the peculiar temper and personal bias of the writer Were 
important ingredients in our consideration of the earlier Memoirs, 
they are much more so in the present work, which comes closer 
to our own, time, and deals with persons and events better known 
and, on many accounts, more interesting. Referring, therefore, 
to our former Numbers, and particularly td that for October, 
1844, for the extraordinary details oi the influences under which 
Walpole acted and wrote, during the period comprised «in the 
first * Memoirs,’ we shall here repeat so much of the general 
facts as may refresh our reader’s memory, and we shall, afterwards 
produce some remarkable elucidations and confirmations of our 
opinions afforded by the wprk that we are about to examine. 

There can be no doubt that Walpole’s wit, various and 
abundant as it was, had always an ill-natured, selfish, and cynical 
turn ; and under any circumstances we might have expected that 
Memoirs from h^spen would have been tinged by the saihe greedy 
appetite for scandal and the same unscrupulous propensity to 
satire which are the characteristics of his letters; but it required 
additional and deeper influences to chain this lively and mercurial 
spirit to the daily labour of a chronicler, and to evolve a disregard 
of truth, a perversity of judgment, and a rancour of feelipg so in- 
tense, so gloomy, and we must add so dull, as these Memoirs ex- 
hibit. These influences were principally two — qjie pecuniary and 
accidental, and the other physical and constitutional. Walpole’s 
sole income arose out of no less than Jive sinecure places or 
shares of places conferred on him by Sir Robert — amounting, 
he admits, when he first received them, to about 30001. a-year. 
They afterwards more than doubled in value ; but we at present 
takfe Walpole’s own earliest estimate. Of this sum nearly one- 
lialf was derived from a rider , «as it was called, of 1400/. on the 
patent office of Collector of the Customs, of which his elder bro- 
ther Edward was the patentee, receiving only about 400/. a-year 
of the present profits, but having the, reversion of the whole 
1800/. if he should survive Horace. It would be useless to our 
present purpose Co inquire why Sir Robert made this distribution 
of the income of the office ; but the result was that Horace was 


partialty (if the paper was indeed hers) must have obscured either her memory or her 
judgment as to the real and indisputable, /ae/s of the case. The writer (whoever that 
was) forgot or did not observe that the facts which 'Walpole himself confessed for a 
narrow and temporary object, were irrefragable evidence for the larger and more per- 
manent purpose to which we have applied them with a force that we venture to assert 
defies rational contradiction. 

• thereby 
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thereby placed, as he himself tells us, in the r precarious ’ and 
very unpleasant position of having so large a proportion of his 
income dependent on the life of a brother ten years older than 
himself. But there was also another more powerful though less 
prominent interest of the same nature constantly at work. YYW.- 
pole, besides this precarious sinecure of 14001. a-year, had another 
office which grew up, under a cloak of almost menial humility, to 
an enormous income. He was Usher of the Exchequer — 

* and the duties of my office are to shut the gates of the Exchequer, and 
to furnish paper, pens, ink, wax, pencils, tape, penknives, scissors, 
parchment, and a great variety of other articles; to the Treasury, Exche- 
quer, &c.' — Appendix to Letters to Mann , ?844, vol. iv. p. 330. 

This office was performed by deputy, and produced a clear profit, 
as stated in 1780 by the Commissioners of accounts, of 4200/. — 
though Walpole himself bad made a return of only 1800/., and it 
was to defend this erroneous return of his emoluments that he 
drew up the statement which has led to elucidations of his literary 
character which its author never thought of. 

Walpole says these profits were made on the articles supplied by 
him, and that the time of payment of his bills and of course some 
previous inspection of them 

‘ depends o® the.good will and pleasure of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury; — artd yet, though a mere tradesman in that respect, I believe no 
man wilt ever accuse me of having paid court to any First Lord of the 
. Treasury.* — ib. 331. 

* We not only accftse, but shall convict him, orf his own evidence, of 
having paid obsequious court to eoery First Lord in succession ; 
hg wa* in a constant fever of uneasy dependence* on what he 
‘peevishly calls ‘ the First Lord’s good will and pleasure,’ and in . 
a restless anxiety about the examination and discharge of these 
accounts, which, it appears from his correspondence with, his 
deputy (Works, vol. ii. p. 381), were sometimes ghargeable with 
’gross abuse, and always liable to question. , 

Such precariousness and annoyances attached to so large a por- 
tion of his income would have been a source of reasonable uneasi- 
ness to any man, and wohld have justified efforts to obtain a more 
secure position. The attempts he made we do not blame in 
themselves ; but we blame, with some mixture dt“ pity, the species 
of monomania under which Walpole, while pursuing this natural, 
but certainly interested object, was eternally protesting that * dis- 
interestedness was the passion of his life’ — that he despised place 
and profit, and that it V&s his pride and glory to soar above all 
such selfish influences. We are satisfied, that Walpole’s anxiety 
about his offices, combining with the constitutional peculiarities 
• of 
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of his temper, became the primum mobile of all bis misanthropical 
feelings, and le^l him especially to calumniate by every indirect 
mgans, under every false pretence, but with inveterate and inde- 
fatigable malignity, everybody whom he knew or fancied to have 
interfered with his incessant endeavours to place bis income -on a 
more permanent footing. This wus clearly the first and chief 
motive of both sets of Memoirs ; and we have little doubt that if 
the whole truth could be discovered, we should find that all his 
animosities were, in some way or other, connected w^h this great 
pecuniary stake, or perhaps now and then with t aome collateral 
interests of the same kind. Nothing but some such all-penvading 
infatuation could have blinded the keen sight and blunted the 
nice taste 01 such a man to the mass of inconsistency, .contradic- 
tion, and, in fact, nonsense which his Memoirs present, and which 
on any other hypothecs must we suppose appear to every ob- 
servant reader, as it docs to us, quite inexplicable ; but we may 
say as Pope did of another noble and eccentric wit — the Duke 
of Wharton — 

ft. 

• This- clue, once found, unravels all the rest ; 

The prospect clears, and Walpole Btands confest.* 

If it be said that his animosity against tke public men of his 
long day is too universal to be attributed to a smgld motive, it 
may be answered that in the corrupt and factious times $f which 
he wrote there were so many changes of administration that — fob 
lowing up, as we shall see he did, on every change, this the first 
and most important object of his whole life — tnpre was perhaps 
no minister or ministry from whom he did not receive the affront 
of a refusal. How many attempts of this so$t he may hrfve matlq 
we know not — certainly not less than balf a dozen ; but it is by 
mere accident that we have been able to trace so many. Such 
intfigues, especially when they fail, and still more when the 
offended postulant takes refuga in patriotism, are* generally care-, 
fully concealed by both parties — by the jobber for his own 
sake — by the Minister from motives of personal honour, official 
duty, or political expediency. Ohl Sir, Robert Walpole is said, 
we think by Horace himself, to have declared that no one but a 
minister could fully know the turpitude of the human heart ; mid 
accordingly, except in a few rare cases of persons blinded by 
personal vanity or resentment, we have had scanty revelations of 
this sort — and we should never have known anything of the secret 
motives of Walpole’s malignity^ but for that apology for his con- 
duct which, with entirely other objects and a very different aim, 
he drew up in 1782, and which Mr. Berry, not, we are satisfied, 
seeing their real meaning or full extent, h&d the indiscretion — 
t * . for 
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for historical truth a fortunate indiscretion — to publish in the 
great quarto edition of Walpole’s works, and tyhich somebody 
had, as we have said, the still greater blindness of republishing, 
the other day, as if, instead of being* the pi&ce de conviction , it 
had been an honourable excuse. In that paper we found tffe 
account of his strange mancefivres with Mr. Pelham, # and were 
thence led to the details of his enfiraious sinecure income, and 
the influence which his expectations and his disappointments with 
respect to them bad on his conduct and on his writings. In the 
Memoirs now before us this influence appears in additional and 
growing force, $nd indeed so mingles itself with every page that 
not only are we bound for thelsake of historical truth to expose 
it,*but vse really do not thmk we could give a'bptter general idea 
of the work than by following this clue. But in order to present 
a full view of the case, wq must mention (very shortly) his first 
attempts with Mr. Pelham and the Duke of Newcastle, which 
were more fully detailed in our article on the first Memoirs. 

In 1751, at the outset of Horace Walpole's political life, his 
first thought was to procure the addition of his o\yi life to that of 
his brother in the Customs place; and he reckoned confidently on 
the Pelhams — old friends of his father who were then in power, 
and of whom he himself was n zealous supporter — to make this 
change. The ministers, though willing to oblige him, were 
either reluctant or afraid to grant an additional life in so great a 
place ; but they offered to substitute Horace for Edward, if the 
flatter would consent. This Horace protests £<? most indignantly 
rejected ; and it^nay be true, for he knew very well that Edward 
was not of a disposition to sacrifice gratuitously his present thiid 
Qf the plhce and the whole reversion. 

Immediately on the failure of this negotiation, Horace, who 
had been up to that moment the obsequious servant frf the 
Pelham Ministry, turned short round — and commenced those false 
and scandalous Memoirs of the last ten years of George 1 1 . — in 
which, while not merely concealing, but directly disclaiming, any 
personal motive, and assuming 

‘ a patriot’s all- atoning name,* 

he libels, with the most inveterate rancour, everybody whom we 
know, and many others whom we believe, to have had a share iff 
his disappointment. 

On Mr. Pelham’s death the Duke of Newcastle became 
Minister, and we find that in 1755#there was some kind of nego- 
tiation through Mr. Fox Tor obtaining from the Duke a grant of 
the Customs * place for H. Walpole’s life? that too failed — re- 
jected, says Walpole, « because he would acce’pt no favour from that 

VOL. LXXVTT. NO. CI1H. S * Duke/ 
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Duke/ — which is certainly untrue; for we find that when New- 
castle, after a short interregnum, again returned to the Treasury 
ii? 1758, Walpole made two attempts, bath very corrupt, to sell 
this place to the Duke or his nominee.* This also fails; and 
ySt Walpole lias the — may we not say — effrontery to declare in 
his first Memoirs that r the Dukfi of Newcastle never gave him 
the most distant cause for diss&tisfaction’ (ii. 335). 

Here open the new Memoirs, of which, as we have said, the 
most remarkable characteristics will be best developed by endea- 
vouring to explain Walpole’s statement of the motives of other 
men by what we know or have good reason to suspect of Ids own. 

The prominent feature that strikes us at the outset, and 
all through the work, is the large and very unfavourable '3hare , 'of 
Walpole’s notice engrossed by Lord Bute. From the first pages 
of the first volume, ^to the very closing lines of the last. Lord 
Bute is the object of the most indefatigable malevolence. Every- 
body is ill-treated ; most others, however, are dealt with as then- 
names happen to occur in the course of the narrative ; but Lord 
Bute, under thg invidious title of ‘ The Favourite ,’ arid with all 
the odious imputations and insinuations attached to that name, is 
introduced on every occasion — those even in which he could by 
no possibility have had any concern — and <with, in a majority of 
instances, the most flagrant falsehood. Our readers will re- 
member that we expected something of this kind, but our worst 
expectations are exceeded. In our review of the last collection, 
of the Letters to M pnn, we extracted two passages from Walpole’s 
autobiographical * Notes* one dated 18th August, 1766, stating 
that he then ‘ began the Memoirs of the Reign of George III.,’ 
which, we added, were about to be published; the second, ‘Sv'* 
said, f looked trivial, but might turn out to be important,’ viz. : — 

‘ 1761 — 16th July, wrote the “Garland/* a poem on the King, and 
sent it to Lady Bute, but not in my own hand, nor with my name ; 
nor did ever otfn it.’ — Letters t& Mann, vol. iv. p. 349. 

and then we went on to say, — 

‘ We know nothing of this piece, and should be glad if it vere re- 
covered. If, as may be presumed, it was a "panegyric, it would afford a 
curious contrast with Walpple’s subsequent rancour against George £11. 
and Lord Bute. We really have a curiosity to compare the Memoirs of 
George III. in 1766 [of which we then knew no more than the name] 
with the “ Garland 99 of 1761.* — Quart. Rev., vol. lxxiv. p.*415. 

Wo have not been yet able to discover the ' Garland :’ — being, 
as Walpole tells us, anonymous, the copy sent to Lady Bute was 
probably lost or destroyed with the mass of fulsome trash with 

* See Walpole’s Works, vol. ii. p. 366 } and Quarterly Review, vol. xxvii. p. 199. 

' • which 
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which no doubt flatterers of less note, but not meaner or greedier 
than Walpole, overwhelmed the f Favourite.’ But as Walpole 
took the trouble of recording the composition, we dare say he al«o 
took care to preserve the original, which is probably amongst ips 
papers. Walpole, it will be observed, states that he had sent it 
anonymously, meaning to imply that his flattery, since it was 
anonymous, must have been disinterested — a gross non»sequitur — 
for the temporary v # eil might be lifted whenever any merit was to 
be claimed. It was probably, like all Walpole’s rhymes, so bad 
as to be wholly disregarded, and was therefore * never owned f if 
it shotfld be brought to light, we have little doubt that it will cor- 
roborate all our suspicions. * 

*But 'Ve4iave evidence enough of Walpole’s# time-serving du- 
plicity, without the actual verses. They were written, the 
* Notes* sgy, on the 16 tluJuly, 1761# On the 8th July the 
King declared in Council his intention to marry ; it iS clear then 
that the ‘ Garland ’ transmitted to Lady Bute was a congratu- 
latory poem on the intended marriage, written, wc see, with all a 
courtier’s iiaste, and with, we dare say, all a coustier’s adulation. 
But in the Memoirs we find under the same date a sneering and 
sarcastic account of the Intended marriage, in which it is repre- 
sented as tl^e deyice oTa ‘junto ' — the Prinress Dowager and Lord 
Bute — to perpetuate their power over the King; — and this ‘junto,' 
being alarmed at some symptoms of the King’s aversion to the 
-match thus forced upon him, employ a tool to watch and in- 
terrupt His Majesty’s conversations; and who do our readers 
think this tool was ? No other than Lady Bute — Lady Bute, 
the veryjierson whom Walpole had chosen as the most decorous 
Anfl acceptable chatinel of his poetical congratulations on an t 
auspicious union which he so soon after describes as the dark 
intrigue of an unprincipled junto. If a ‘ junto’ be uftprjn- 
cipled, what slull we say of him who applauds its intrigues? If 
h ( Favourite* be so odious, what shftll we say^of one who descends 
to court him by such skulking flattery as we have seen ; and, still 
more monstrous, boasts not only general high- mindedness 

towards all ministers, butf lliat he * had never bowed to the ple- 
nitude of Lord Bute’s power?’ {Mem. iv 5.) It is true; he had 
not housed — he had crawled. 

At length, however, we arrive at the explanation of all this 
virulent animosity. We know from Walpole himself {Works, 
vol. ii. p. 376), that very soon after the King’s accession he at- 
tempted some cajoleries gf his Majesty and Lord Bute on r their 
love and patronage of the arts, and their countenance of genius ;* 
while in the Memoirs, under the same date, he sneers at the 
would-be * Augustus / who stupidly falls asleep oyer the objects of 

« 2 _ art 
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art put before him by an ignorant tasteless, and illiterate ( Maece- 
nas' (vol. i. p. 48). 

r Let us now look for sopie explanation of this duplicity — this 
fulsome flattery exchanged for virulent abuse. Having no infor- 
mation but the scanty traces which Walpole inadvertently supplies, 
we cannot say whether, on Lord Bute’s accession as First Lord 
of the Treasury, Walpole made any overtures to him to obtain 
an arrangement of his offices ; but we do know that Walpole again 
addressed an adulatory letter to Lord Bute on his Majesty’s and 
his Lordship’s patronage of the arts, quite inconsistent with the 
contemporaneous tone of the Memoirs (Works, ii.^ 378) ; Snd we 
find soon aftpr a short dry note (which seems to imply a previous 
correspondence on the subject), requesting Lord Bute to ofrler the 
payment of his oflicp bills, which had been, it seems, for some 
months delayed. We shall see hereafter that Walpole attributed 
this delay to Fox’s enmity. It is, however, clear from the style 
of liis note, that there was a coolness*with Lord Bute also on this 
point; but be that as it may — Lord Bute, just before he re- 
signed the Treasury, committed an offence which Walpole never 
forgot nor forgave. 

‘ The place in the Custom-house held by my brother [Sir Edward], 
but the far greater share of which had been bequeathed to me by my 
father for my brother’s life, was also granted in reversion to Jenkinson.* 
I was, I confess, much provoked at this grant, and took occasion of 
fomenting the ill-humour against the Favourite , who thus excluded me 
from the possibility of obtaining the continuance of that place to myself 
in case of my brother's death.' — Mem. i. 265. .. 

He then « affects to care little about it, and repeats a sjory, the 
falsehood of which he elsewhere reveals, of 'his having twice fe<- 
fused it ; and then adds that he was on terms of * great civility ’ 
wifli Lord Bute, and that his resentment towards him ( kept no 
deep root.* ^.las ! we have evidence that it rankled through the 
whole of Walpole’s Ipng life. 1 He proceeds : — 

k And I can with the utmost truth say that as I afterwards, though 
never connected with him, was on many occasions friendly to that great 
Favourite , so no word in these. Memoirs to his prejudice has been 
dictated by a vindictive spirit.* — ib. 2 66. 

And then, to show the absence of all vindictive spirit, he proceeds 
in the very same page to expatiate on the ' infinite ifl he had 
occasioned to his country ;* ‘ the meanness of his ability , and the 
poorness of his spirit , which place him below resentment and con- 
cludes with saying that this * pusillanimous Favourite purchased ’ 
a scandalous peace, (lb. 267.) Is this not insanity? Could 

\ Private Secretary to T.nr<l But*.— tVai/off. 
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any man in his sober senses persuade himself that * his resentment 
kept no deep root ’ when he in the very same page recorded this 
gross abuse and these unfounded libels -on the man with whom he 
was living on civil, and even friendly Henns ? But it was not in 
the first burst of his monomaniacal fury merely that he recorded 
this bitter imputation — he did so to the very last — and during 
the whole four volumes insists and persists that the retirement of 
Lord Bute in 1763 was * pretended that he still continued 
Favourite — a character in that case the more odious, because it 
would have be<jn really criminal ; that he governed the King in 
private in opposition to his constitutional advisers, and was the 
real cause of "everything that, Walpole,* in his insane spirit of 
faction* chooses to think a misfortune or a crime. We care 
nothing about Lord Bute any more than vfe do about Lord 
Chatham or Lord Orford — in truth much less — but we care a 
great dedl about truth add justice, arid we will not, /is far as our 
exposure may reach, permit the mean and dirty spite of a dis- 
appointed jobber to sully the fountains of history. 

But jrfter we had laboured with indignation through these 
accumulated and protracted falsehoods — now kndwn and admitted 
by every candid and well-informed person to be so — of the post- 
official, unconstitutional, and criminal influence of Lord Bute — 
the mainspring? and chief topic of these Memoirs — we were 
astonished to find in the last volume a note of Walpoles, in which 
he overthrows by a stroke of his own pen the whole edifice he 
had been so many years building, and leads us to the very just 
but here surprising conclusion that there is not a syllable of truth 
in all that he has said on the chief and predominant topic of his 
,faur volumes. , 

In the year 1770 Mr, Burke published his ‘Thoughts on* 
the Present Discontents of the great merit of which we know 
(except the pamphlet itself) no greater proof than Walpele’s 
. long, peevish, and inconsistent criticism of it. Its faults in Wal- 
pole’s eyes were manifold; it took, in spite of Burke’s party 
feelings, a higher view of political duties than Walpole could 
understand, and spoke generous sentiments which he never could 
feel — but his chief objections are two — first it was ‘ calculated 
fdt no one end’ but to exalt Lord KoAinghanv, and Lord Rock- 
ingham was first minister when Walpole was, as we shall see, not 
offered political place, and was refused a job; — but secondly — 

* The most absurd part of all was Burke’s discharging Lord Bute of all 
present influence [1770 ]— fact n<jt only improbable , but it was ex- 
tremely unwise in a political light, for the book thus removed from the 
people's attention an odious and ostensible object — iv. 133. 

And after thus admitting that Lord Bute’s continued and secret 

influence 
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influence was only a probability (and the reasons with which he 
supports this jjrobability are absolute nonsense), and confessing 
that the real object was to keep up an odious and ostensible 
imputation before the eye's of the people — after, we say, these 
a'dtaissions, he goes on treating with the most solemn malignity 
Lord Bute (who during a great part of the interval had been re- 
siding abroad, and had no more concern with the administration 
at home than with the court of Versailles) as the still predominant 

* Favourite/ and actual dispenser of all favours and adviser of all 
measures; — but thert comes the note to which we have alluded, 
and which, to use a homely metaphor, kicks down the pail he had 
been so long and assiduously filling : — 

* I have changed ( my opinion, I confess , various times, on*the subject 
of Lord Bute’s favour with the King.* 

Of which various ch&nges pf opinion, fye it observed, these vera- 
cious Memoirs afford no trace; all is one black assumption of a 
despotic and disgraceful favouritism — though he goes on further 
to confess 

* that even beforethis accession the King was weary both of his mother 
and her favourite, and wanted to, and did, shake off much of that in- 
fluence. After Lord Bute’s resignation his credit declined still more.* 
And then, in a rambling, contradictory, and almogt unintelligible 
style, he proceeds to state other pros und cons, concluding — if, 
indeed, anything that he ever produced in the way of reasoning 
can be called a conclusion — with an acquittal of Lord Bute and 
the substitution of another f odious and ostensible * victim — Mr. 
Jenkinson — 

* If I have accounted rightly for so great a mystery, as whether Lord 
Bute had an ascendant or not from the time of hi^ ceasing to he openly' 
prime minister — [meaning that his final opinion was that no such in- 
fluence , existed] — I might be asked, who then had real influence with 
the King — for his subsequent ministers indubitably bach not? — I should 
answer readily, Jenkinson.’ — iv. 134. 

Jenkinson ? — Oh yes !‘ Mr. Jenkinson had obtained * the reversion 
of the place in the Customs, thus excluding me from the possibility 
of the continuance of that place to myself.* And Mr, Jenkinson 
therefore was to replace Lord Bute as a scarecrow of faction. 
But when at J^engtii, after so much deliberation and so many fluc- 
tuations of opinion, Walpole professes to have arrived at this con- 
clusion (which we all know aliunde to be the true one), fhat Lord 
Bute’s interference and influence ceased bond fide on his public 
resignation, does he make any amends or endeavour in any other 
way than by this confused and ambiguous* note of 1770 to retract 
his error ? Not at all j-^be still persists in gratifying his posthu- 
mous vengeance for his r own grievance by bequeathing to posterity 
* a series 
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a series of imputations against Lord Bute and the King, which he 
knew, even before he had written one line of them, to be false ; 
for, to crown all this, it seems quite certain that Walpole nevpr 
from the first moment believed in thil pretended influence, as— 
in addition to the hint abov£ quoted that * the King, even beftftfi 
his accession, was # weary of th« “ Favourite” ’ — we find Horace, 
in the third year of the reign, and before he had thought of the 
f Memoirs/ writing on the 28th February, 1763, to Mr. Conway, 
whom he neither would nor could deceive : — 

* Indeed I think Mr. Fox’s power so well established that Lord Bute 
would find itmoje difficult to remove him than he did his predecessors, 
and may even feel the effects of tire weight he had made over to him ; 
for it is#1r$ady obvious that Lord Bute's levee is* not the present path 

> to fortune. Permanence is not the complexion of Ibese tunes — a dis- 
tressful circumstance to the votaries of a court.* — Letters , iv. 255. 

We nmy seem to have gone into move detail on this point than 
is necessary — for Lord Brougham, whose testimony is on every 
account of the highest value, must be admitted to have settled the 
question. * In liis historical sketch of Lord North, he says — 

* It is no doubt a commonly received notion, and was at one time an 
article of belief among the popular party, that Lord Bute continued the 
King’s secret adviser aft»r the termination of his short administration ; but 
this is whollt’ witliout foundation. The King never had any kind of com- 
munication with him, directly or indirectly; nor did he ever see him but 
once, amfthe history of that occurrence suddenly puts the greater part of 

‘the stories to flight which are current upon this subject. . . . The asser- 
* tion that the common reports are utterly void of all foundation, and that no 
communication whatever of any kind or upon any matter, public or private, 
ever tool^ place between the parties, wc make upon the most positive 
Information, proceeding directly both from George III. and from Lord 
Bute.’ — Brougham's Historical Sketches, Knight's edition, pp. 61, 62. 

Wc, however, think it right to retain, as against Walpdle, ,tlie 
more equivocal* evidence that his own volumes afford.* 

* Uefirte we dose the chapter of Lord Bute we must notice a serious error into which 
it seems to us that the Editor has fallen. Walpole says in his text, that ‘ In lus first 
council the King named his brother, the Puke of York, and Loid Bute, of the cabinet 
on winch the Editor observes, ‘ This nomination was severely criticised in the publica- 
‘ tions of the day. It is treated by Mr. Adolphus as a simple nomination to the Privy 

* Council, and is defended as such on the ground thatPthe Groonyrt the Stole has always 

* been constituted a Privy Councillor This is a misconception. The empty honour of 

* the council could be grudged by no one to a great officer of the household — the real 

* grievance >#as his admission into the cabinet.’— i. 8. Now, we are satisfied that Mr. 
Adolphus is right, and that the miscouception is on the part of the Editor. Walpoles 
mention of the ‘ cabinet ’ is a mere slip of the pen for ‘council,' as the Editor might have 
surmised from seeing that the Duke of York was named with Lord Bute, and every one 
knows that the Duke of York wfcs not of the cabinet. It is also equally well known 
that the cabinet is not named by the King in councij ; and it is, we believe, indis- 
putable that Lord Bute was not of the cabtnet till some iqonths later, when he became 
Secretary of State. 
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In 1762 Mr. Fox undertook the leadership of the House of 
Commons under Lord Bute : he had been an early friend of 
Walpole’s, yet there are few characters worse treated in both sets 
of the Memoirs. Of the 'cause of this enmity (which seems to 
If&ve been concealed with studious hypocrisy during Fox’s life) 
we find some by no means complete, yet very characteristic 
traces in another of those indiscreet apologies by which Wal- 
pole — with the usual ill-luck of an over-cunning man telling 
an untrue story — in tinkering one hole seldom fails to make a 
worse : — t ' 

‘I had soon after my appearance in the world lived iivmuch infimacy* 
with Fox, and had warmly espoused' his side when persecuted by the 
Duke and Duchess of Richmond, and had happened to confer some other 
little favours upon him. I had carefully avoided receiving the smallest 
or the greatest from Mfn.’— -vol. i. p. 211. 

He does not tell us what those f greatest favours' were which at 
that early period Fox could have granted and Walpole so * care - 
fully avoided when we see that he had been soliciting * great 
favours* from one whom he hated still more than Fox — Mr. 
Pelham. He proceeds, however : — 

‘As Fox’s character opened more to the world I declined any connexion 
with him in politics, though determining nevet to have a quarrel with 
him, as I well knew his vindictive nature. When lie united with the 
Duke of Newcastle [in 1755], he had offered — in truth slightly enough 
— to procure the reversion of a considerable place which I hold only for 
my brother's life to be confirmed for my own , provided I would be on 
good terms with the Duke of Newcastle. I answerefl with much scorn, 
“ I will not accept that reversion from the Duke.”* — Vol. i. p. 211. 

Fox, perhaps, when he made this slight overture, was riot aws.i q 
that this favour had been only four years before refused by Mr. 
Pclhajn — probably with the concurrence of his brother the Duke 
and of Lord Hardwicke, both of whom were still in power ; — but 
Walpole no doubt remembered it keenly, and scornfully refused 
what he suspected Fox, who mentioned it so slightly, could not 
have obtained. And as to his aversion to receive such favours 
from the Duke of Newcastle, we have only to remind our readers 
of the corrupt favours that he solicited from that Duke in No- 
vember, 1756, .. 1 

This negotiation with Fox in 1755, Walpole relates as intro- 
ductory to another still more shameless. Fox having undertaken 
the management of the House of Commons, very naturally set 
about mustering his forces ; apd, with a view of securing Wal- 

. 1 . . ■ 

* So great a political intimacy that Walpole was one of two or three confidential 
friends whom Fox consulted as to his accepting the seals of Secretary and the lead of 
the House of Commons from the Duke of Newcastle in. 1754.' — MvAon, iv. 36. 
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pole and his connexions, wrote him the following letter, which 
Walpole calls * artful and disingenuous,' but w^rich, on the con- 
trary, seems to Us to tell plainly and honestly what all* but 
Ministers and Members of Parliament would be apt to call its 
very dishonest purpose r * * 

• * To the IIon. H. Walpole. 

* November 21, 1762. 

‘ Dear Sir,' — When I heard that the Parks , which Lord Ashburnham 
had quitted, were worth 2200/. a-year (as they certainly are), I thought 
such an incomc’might, if not prevent, at least procrastinate your nephew's 
ruin* I find nobody knows his lordship's thoughts on the present state 
of politics. Perhaps he has noife. ^ 

• ‘ Ntw jorc you willing and are you the proper person to tell Lord Oi- 
foid that I will do my best to procure this office for him if I can soon 
learn that he desires it ? If he does choose it,nt doubt not of his and his 
fiicnd Boone's [member Tor Lord Orford’s borough of Castle-rising] 
hearty assistance; and believe I shall see you too much oftencr in the 
House of Commons. 

‘ Tkit\ is offering you a bribe , but it is such a one as one good- 
natured man may offer to another,’ &c. — Works, vdl. i. p. 213. 

Walpole’s reply is not quite so intelligible ; but ns its conclu- 
sion eulogises his <jwn scrupulous delicacy, we shall produce it 
that it mhy speak for itself. He says he will transmit the offer 
to his nephew without any advice : — 

* Because I do not mean to be involved in the affair any otherwise 
than as a messenger. A man who is so scrupulous as not to accept any 
obligation for lymself, cannot be allowed to accept one for another without 
thinking himself bound in gratitude as much as if done to himself. The 
very little share I ever mean to take more in public affairs shall and 
must be dictated by disinterested motives. I have no one virtue to sup- 
port me but that disinterestedness ; and if I act with you, no ipan living 
shall say that it was not by choice and by principle.’ — ib. 21 6. • 

We should have expected tfiat such high 'disinterestedness 
would have flamed out against an avowed bribe — not at all ; and 
the result was that Lord Orford accepted the rangership and that 
Horace Walpole voted /or Lord Bute’s peace — a peace which he 
everywhere throughout the whole Memoirs censures with undying 
Virulence, as on the part of Lord Bute*and Fojp personally corrupt, 
lie calls it *a scandalous peace* (i. 169 ) — * ruinous and shameful 
to the Country ,* (i. 338) — ‘ thunder ivas wanting to blast such a 
treaty (i. 226) — ‘ the infamy of the peace ’ (i. 168). Yet he and 
his nephew accepted Fox’s ' brihe,’ and voted for the peace. 

Bad as this appeals, we suspect that there was still worse 
behind. We do not believe that Walpole’s vote was determined 
altogether by his nephew’s place, about which he probably cared 

verv 
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very little; and we find that he was exceedingly enraged with 
something in Fo^’s conduct in the affair, which is hot explained* 
but which, we strongly suspect, was that, instead of this super- 
fluous care about his nephew, Fox had not contrived to make 
some’ arrangement for his own 'places. That this was strongly 
in his mind is clear, for he immediately adds tl^at Fox was dis- 
pleased by lids answer to the ‘ artful and disingenuous letter,’ and 
showed his spite by prompting Martin, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to delay the payment of Walpole's office-bills ; on which 
Horace adds that he made a direct appeal to Lord Bute and was 
redressed : — not, however, very speedily ; for from tliqnoteto Lord 
Bute, already mentioned, it appears lhat payment was delayed for 
live months after Lprd Bute had signed the order. It is 'clear,' 0 
therefore, that Lord % ,e had for some reason interposed a new 
delay, and that reason could not have befn exactly what Walpole 
represents — Fox’s dissatisfaction with his answer — for the obstacle 
had arisen, it seems, a month before the date of Fox’s letter. 
This affair, whatever the details may have been, evidently rankled 
in Walpole’s mind, always morbidly sore on the subjeef of his 
offices, and inflamed his animosity against both Bute and Fox. 

Yet this was not Mr. Fox’s greatest offence at this period. 
After repeating liis violent censures of FoX for the shameless 
corruption with which he obtained votes for the peace, and stating 
that the numbers of the division were printed — 227 against 63 — 
he adds, * had they printed the names, the world would have 
known the names of , those who were not bribed ! ’ — he having 
been in the majority, and in that majority we doubt whether 
there was any man more open to the imputation of bribery than 
himself. Probably he was the only one of them all that had* 
accepted a Bribe — offered directly co nomine. He then proceeds 
to expatiate on the vengeance that Fox took of those placemen 
who had voted against the government — ‘ a more sqvere political 
persecution never raged,’ and sd on — with such vehemence, that 
the Editor, apparently well inclined to excuse Mr. Fox, knows not 
what to say in his defence, and after several successive expressions 
of regret at divers instances quoted" by Walpole, can only wind 
up by saying, * This persecution is inexcusable, and very unlike 
Mr. Fox, who wa$ a very good-humoured man.’ Sir Denis de 
Marcliant might have boldly said that the ministers did no more 
on this occasion than their mere duty. Could they lmve c carried 
on the government an hour in those days of faction, if on such a 
question as a Peace — the pivot con which all national as well as 
all party interests turned — they had permitted their subordinate 
placemen to oppose them' with impunity ? But Sir Denis might 
have seen that it tyas no tenderness for the little ousted clique, 

whom 
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whom Walpole despised and hated, that excited his virtuous in- 
dignation. The real cause comes out a little lal^r : — 

* The persecution set on foot at the c^ose of the Inst year was kept up 
with unrelaxed severity .... and though Mr. Fox enjoyed a con- 
siderable sinecure in Ireland, yet so much did his thirst of vengeance 
surmount his invest, that a question was put to the Chancellor whether 
the King could not take away patents granted in former reigns V — 
vol. i. p. 240. 

The patents of former reigns ! ‘Ha! thou hast touched me 
nearly ! ’ But this is followed by a still more striking instance of 
the sfelfish virulence of Walpole’s judgment of men. Sir Fletcher 
Norton, the Solicitor- General, is distinguished throughout all 
Walpole U works by a special measure of obloquy and defamation.'* 
In this place he says of him : — # 

‘ This man now rose from obscure infamy to that infamous fame which 
will long stick to him. It was known that in private fcuuses he took 
money from both parties.’ — Rt. 

To this the Editor enters a very faint denial — ‘the charge is 
very improbable, as he had too many rivals and* enemies to admit 
of such conduct remaining unpunished,’ &c. &c. This is a very 
inadequate notice of such an atrocious calumny — the real expla- 
nation an(| consequent refutation of which are found even in Wal- 
pole’s own text, in which he says that this question of the resump- 
tion of. the patents granted in a former reign was referred to the 
Solicitor-General, and that Norton 

‘ advised to take Away the places , and then see tf the law would restore 
them !’ — lb. * 

Take qway the places ! Walpole had only five of thorn, producing 
• fit )00l. a-year, and Tiot one other penny of income in the world. » 

‘ What ! all my pretty ones ? — 

Did he say all ? — O Hell-kite ! — all ? * * * 

We pardon Walpole for hating Fox and Norton on such pro- 
vocation — but we cannot forgive his professions of impartiality 
and disinterestedness. 

George Grenville succeeded Lord Buie in the Treasury, and 
in due course of time in Walpole’s hatred — and from the same 
c<ruse. Walpole began, as he did whh all fyst ministers, as a 
zealous supporter : — 

* I liaddjcen pleased at Grenville’s becoming minister, haying (I con- 
fess my blindness) entertained a most favourable opinion of his integrity. 
Nor had his venal prostitution of hipiself to Lord Bute as jet opened 
iqy eyes. But I was again roused by the arbitrary treatment of Wilkes, 
Still I had not the most distant suspicion of w # hat his heart was cupable, 
nor any view of opposing his administration. • Thinking him as frank 
and candid as myself, ‘I desired Mr. Thomas Pit4 — attached to him, 

and 
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and my own friend — to tell him fairly in the Bummer that I believed I 
should differ from,, him when the point, of General Warrants should be 
agisted in parliament. 

* But not content with opposing them myself, I earnestly desired that 
Mi .'■Conway should oppose them too, and in bringing that about I by no 
means piqued myself on the same frankness.' — vol. i. p. 340. 

And after this strange confession, he proceeds to'state the details 
of the intrigue by which he persuaded Conway, who was a 
Groom of the King’s Bedchamber, to separate from his brother 
and friends, and vote^against Gencrdl Warrants.,, For this vote 
poor Conway, who little suspected that he was the cat’s-paw of 
the Usher of the Exclieqiler , was dismissed both from his place, 
-'and, as was not unusual in those days, his^ regiment. Tlv&t the 
Usherslup of the Exchequer was in some way implicated in 
Walpole’s sudden breach with Mr. Grenville comes out in a 
long-subsequent passage ol the ‘ Memoirs,’ where, in acknow- 
ledging ‘the justice and civility which he always received from 
Lord North' (after he had left the House of Commons and 
abandoned politics), he adds, ‘ when I am thus grateful to the 
living for civilities, I scorn to recollect the rancour of the dead ’ 
(lb. 332). The only First Lord of the Treasury to whom this 
bitter and * rancorous ’ sarcasm could then apply was George 
Grenville. ’ 

Again : — 

1 I had risked [in opposition to Grenville’s ministry] an easy, ample 
fortune with which I w^s thoroughly contented. Wh^n I found unjust 
power exerted to wrong me , I am not ashamed to say that I flattered 
myself that if ever our party were successful, I should obtain to have the 
payments of my place settled on some foundation that would 'not ex- 
pose me to the caprice or wanton tyranny of every succeeding minister * ' 
— Mem. Geo. III. ii. 211. 

(t 

Aiid again : — 

* The very ddy before the dismission of Mr. Conway, Grenville, 

whether to detach me from him, or fearing I should make nee of 
the indiscretion he had been guilty of, ordered the payment of my bills 
at the Treasury — vol. i. p. 408 . , 

The bills, then, had been stopped / — why, or how long before, wc 
are not told, but w\; have not the slightest doubt that if we could 
obtain the details of the case we should find that Walpole’s first 
suspicion of his friend Grenville s integrity and his earliest scruple 
as to the legality of General Wi arrants were simultaneous with 
the occurrence of some hitch, in the * payment of his bills * 
What he was likely to feel at the delay of his bills may be 
judged by the fury — ‘the ebullitions of iage,’ as he calls it — 
which he felt at Grenville’s ordering their payment at such a cri- 
r tical 
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tical moment — meaning, perhaps, to convey a contemptuous hint 
that he saw and appreciated the motives of Walpole’s new-born 
patriotism. Walpole proceeds not only to confess, but to boast 
of the rancour and success with which he contrived to embarrass 
and annoy the Ministry ; though we believe that he very much 
overrates the actual effect 6f his intrigues ; — a common fault 
with most men — but a peculiarly predominant one with him — the 
most blind of any man we ever saw or read of to everything he 
was unwilling to* see. In his thirst of vengeance he formed 
some projects which he himself admits wauld have been unbe- 
coming a ma® of honour. We have sedn that he employed his 
‘own friend Mr. Thomas Rtt, as a channel of communication 
Ivith Mr.. Grenville. In the course of the negotiation some letter*- 
passed between the parties, and Walpole had conversations with 
both Grenville and Pitt.* all which, eyen on Walpole’s own state- 
ment, appear to us perfectly innocent and natural ;*but Walpole, 
really wanting to be bribed, affected to consider one or more of 
the Letters as an offer to bribe or intimidate him and Conway ; 
and then he relates that , 

‘ to add to their confusion, I had preserved exact minutes of the two 
conversations of Pitt and Grenville, of which they had no suspicion. I 
felt the opportunity of»doing jusfice both to Mr. Conway and myself; 
and of mating Mr. Grenville understand that if he did not do me justice 
in the regularity of my payments , lie was at my mercy, and must ex- 
pect those letters to be laid before the public, if not before the House of 
Commons.’ — vol. ii. p. 11. 

This was little^ tetter than an attempt to extort money, and would 
have been a fit subject of a criminal prosecution. YVe have our- 
%elves*seen these letters, which are altogether to the* disadvantage 
of Walpole, whose conduct was so shuffling that Mr. Grenvillft 
terminated the discussion by writing to Mr. Pitt in a sjyle that 
must have stujng Walpole : — * 

‘ After what I have met with, yod will not wonder that I will have 
no further intercourse with Mr. Walpole Upon this subject , neither 
directly nor through the channel of any one else.’ — Grenville MSS. 

Walpole, however, says V and* here we believe him — that he would 
have been very unwilling to make this exposure ; but 
‘ Grenville was far from having the generosity to ifhitate me. My pay- 
ments were carefully made before the parliament opened ; but when I had 
let the session pass without using the materials in my hands, an embargo 
was again laid on the income of my employment. Have I been unjust m 
saying that almost any steps which lire lawful against banditti would be 
justifiable against such irten ? But I found means to retaliate without 
violating the strict laws of honour.’ — vol.ii. p. 12. 

What his honourable modes of retaliation were^ he does not say — 

perhaps 
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perhaps the libelling liis enemies in these Memoirs was one — 
but it would have, been rather fairer to have published the original 
documents. No reader, we believe, will doubt of the motives that 
prevented the execution of tliat menace, and substituted the safer 
course of traducing, in these posthumous Memoirs, the memory 
(Tor Grenville died while he was uniting them) r of that eminent 
and we believe honest statesman, who, with his habits of business 
and in his desire of economy, had, probably, attempted some in- 
quiry into the practices by which his own immediate subordi- 
nate, the Usher of the Exchequer, received 4200/. per annum for 
* shutting the Exchequer-gates, and paying the tradesmen’s bills.’ 

In 17G5, after a short ministry of about two years, Grenville 
Vfts turned out by that combination of factions which led Co the? 
first Rockingham ministry ; and General Conway became Secre- 
tary of State and leader of ,tlie House qf Commons. And this 
opens some new scenes of Walpole’s indefatigable perseverance 
in pursuing Ins jobs, more curious and as little creditable as any 
of the former. He has told us frankly that he expected that a 
Government which he had helped to form could not be so un- 
grateful as to refuse to accomplish his objects. lie does not 
tell us the special form his wishes now look, but it was something 
so monstrous, that even his cousin-german arid — if ( we a pc to take 
his own word for it — his creature, Conway could not listen to it — 
Conway' — who, before the publication of these volumes, we said 
and thought, was the only human being for whom he seemed 
to feel what is ordinarily called friendship — almost the only one 
of whom he had left a favourable report! — but, alas ! this solitary 
friendship — this unique affection — was, we find, weakened ^if not 
severed by this engrossing anxiety about the sinecure places. ' 

At this moment, apparently so auspicious, and when we should 
have ^expected to find Walpole triumphant in the success of his 
patriot friends, we are startled at reading, at the lipad of the tenth 
chapter of the second volume of “these Memoirs, * Walpole's sepa- 
ration from his party,' and by a statement that 

‘ the dissolution of our opposition now afforded me that opportunity of 
retreating from those who had composed it, for which I had so eagerly 
longed ; nor was I dilatory i,n executing my resolution. Many nejv 
reasons concurred to fnake me adhere to the plan I had formed. 

1 If I quitted them triumphant, they would have no ri^ht to call on me 
should they again be defeated by their own want of skill. I had fully 
satisfied my honour and my engagements, and had any body cause to 
complain, it was myself — but I chqse to part with them on good terms. 
Not the smaUest view of self-interest had entered into my imagination* 
— vol.ii. p. 210, 211, 

All this, even if ( true, would be, when closely examined, more 

plausible 
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plausible than satisfactory; but, unfortunately, it is altogether 
false. For, proceeding to say that f truth denuyids some further 
explanation/ he enters with the blind impetuosity of an angry man 
into explanations which contradict in fact and even in terms every 
point of his preceding assertions, and exhibit the continued influ- 
ence of the saipe mean motives that we have traced on so many 
other occasions. 

t He left not faction, but of it was left/ 

and retired not spontaneously, but in deep and double dudgeon 
at not having* had an offer of political .dffice for which he was 
totally unfit, and at being again disappointed in the accomplish- 
ment of his sinecure jobs. After exclaiming, as we have seen._ 
that fie had not the smallest view of self-interest in the matter , 
he goes on to prove that he had nothing else. Beginning with the 
allusion.to Mr. Grenvill* already quoted, but which, wc must re- 
peat as an introduction to what follows, he says — 

‘ when I found unjust power exerted to wrong me, I am not ashamed 
to say I Mattered myself that, if ever our party was successful, I should 
obtain Ho have the payments of my place settled on some foundation 
that should not expose me to the caprice or wanton tyranny of every 
succeeding minister. 

* My wvh of mailing this independence perfectly easy I had hinted 
to Mr. Conway during our opposition. He received it with silence . 
It was not in tny natuie to repeat such a hint.* — vol. li. pp. 211, 2J2. 

Our readers will not wonder that Conway should receive with 
silent reproof a proposition for rewarding Walpole’s independent 
support, by getting the Treasury to relinquish its control over 
% tjie biHs of the Ussier of the Exchequer, and by obtaining a place 
of 14007. a-year for two lives, and one a young one, instead of 
for one old life — but we may surely feel some surpijse that 
Walpole should imagine that this was political independence?. A 
more bareface*d avowal of a more corrupt object we do not know 
that we ever before met with — not even* in Bubb Doddington. 
But this was not all. This man, possessed of five sinecure places 
producing an income of & 006 /. a-year, would not, if we are to be- 
lieve his own accounts, have been satisfied with making them more 
• independent/ that is, more lucrativeHmd permanent ; his vanity 
and ambition must be further gratified by an offer of political 
office — and this he avows in the following astonishing paragraph 
immediately following that last quoted : — 

* As disinterestedness was my R uling passion , I did hope that on 
tlfb change some considerable employment would he offered to me, which 
my vanity would have been gratified in revising. It was mortifying 
enough to me, when Mr. Conway reported to me the proposed arrange- 
ment 
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raent of place?, to find that my name had not been so much as men- 
tioned.’ — vol. ii. p v 212. 

Then comes a sharp invective against Conway. He complains 
thatj the other leaders of the party did not at least go through 
the form of offering him something, although ‘ he had declared, 
and it was well known, he would take no place. V(f&.) Now we 
do not see why a statesman, employed to form a ministry, should 
embarrass and depreciate his mission by offering office to one 
who he knew would, merely to gratify his own vanity, refuse it. 
But after all we have good reasons for believing that Walpole did 
not seriously wish for political office, nor even expect an offer of 
it. It would not have suited either his habits or his tastes ; and 
"‘liis more substantial views were certainly 'directed towards thd 
sinecure jobs ; but a$ a failure there would have been neither a 
safe nor decent cause of quarrel, he prudently chose to place it 
on the more absurd but less dangerous and discreditable ground 
of the political slight. This, probable from all the circumstances, 
is proved by some expressions in his complaints of Conway’s in- 
difference to his interests, which begin with the supposed' jpplitical 
neglect, but soon fall into the real grievance : — 

* What could excuse this neglect in Mr. Conway? For him I had 
sacrificed everything ; for him I had been injured, oppressed, calum- 
niated. The foundation of his own fortune , and almost every step of his 
fortune , he (need solely to me. IIow thoroughly soever he knew my 
sentiments [as to not wishing for political office], was a compliment at 
least not due to me? Whatever was due to rue, much gr little, he totally 
forgot it ; and so far from once endeavouring to secure n\y independence , 
in his whole life after he never once mentioned it. I had too much 
spirit to remind him of it, though he has since frequently vaunted to me , 
•us own independence. Such failure of friendship, or, to call it by its 
truer name, such insensibility., could not but shock a heart at once so 
tender and so proud as mine. His ensuing conduct completely opened a 
my eyes.* — vol. it p. 212. ^ • 

‘ A heart so tender and go proud ' as to quarrel with its nearest and 
we might say, only friend, because he did not interfere, contrary 
to his duty as a Minister of State, to do a dirty job for the Usher 
of the Exchequer. In winding up this*” story, Walpole, with a 
show of doing justice to Conway, supposes that his neglect a rote 
not from ingratitude, but forgetfulness ; — 

4 his temper was chill and his mind absent; and as I had too much 
delicacy to mention even my own security , I am persuaded it never came 
into his conception.’— ib. p. 215. 

Here again the word * security * betrays tire real cause of quariyd 
to have been the precarious sinecures ; and when Walpole, with 
wonderful self-complacency, supposes that nothing but forgetful- 
• ne«s 
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ness and absence of mind could have prevented Conway’s accom- 
plishing his object, while his own delicacy prevents his jogging 
the memory of his oblivious friend, he himself forgets that he had 
just told us that he had stated it to Conway before the forijj ra- 
tion of the new ministry, and that Conway had even then received 
it with an ominous silence whifch forbade the repetition of the sug- 
gestion. * 

But though thus disappointed at the outset of the Rockingham 
administration and* affecting^ to have abandoned politics, we find 
Walpole more * active than ever in the long and complicated 
ministerial intrigues between 1766 and 1770, and employing his 
influence over the wavering and unconscious Conway to keep him 
ii» office* and even, on the resignation of the £>iike of Grafton, to " 
place him at the head of the Treasury. In all this he was actu- 
ated, no doubt, partly by, his natural ,love of dabbling in such 
intrigues and his personal interest in Conway, but partly also, we 
are satisfied, by the hope of laying the government under such 
an obligation to him as should ultimately carry his job. The 
King, wlift confided in Conway’s honour, though he feared his 
want of firmness and resolution, felt obliged to Walpole for his 
endeavours to steady his friend, and so expressed himself to Con- 
way’s brother, Lord Hertford. Walpole was delighted. He now 
"saw in the King's gratitude a shorter cut to his great object : — 

‘ I must confess there was a moment in which, reflecting on my suc- 
■cess, and on the important service I had rendered to. the King in so 
distressful and critical an hour, I was tempted to think of myself. I 
saw I might have»written to the King, or asked an audience, or made 
any terms I pleased for myself. My brother had just been at the point 
mf \hath*, and presented me with the near prospect of losing half my J 
income. What would remain, would depend on the will of every suc- 
ceeding First Lord of the Treasury ; and it was determined in my own 
breast that I would pay court to none. I resisted, however; mid 
in this favourable shining hour, resolved to make no' otic advantage 
for myself. I scorned to tdl either my friend or myself, and sat down 
contented with having done the best for him, and with shutting the door 

against a crew I hated or despised/ — vol. iii. pp. 78, 79. 

•0 

We are not the dupes of this heroic self-denial. Walpole on 
reconsideration could not but see that in tliaf crisis the King 
neither would nor could have attempted to meddle with this paltry 
job, and that eventually his best and indeed only chance of suc- 
cess was by keeping Conway in office with a friendly First Lord 
of the Treasury. This psospect was, however, soon closed. The 
Di&e of Grafton resigned — Conway retired — -Lord North’s ad- 
ministration commences a new era — the sinecures remain in statu 
quo-— and the Memoirs. terminate. # 

VOL. LXXVII* NO. CfLIII. T Wc 
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Wo have thus traced, even by the scanty light of his own in- 
advertent confessions, Walpole’s attempts at what too clearly 
seems a corrupt jobbing with each successive administration, from 
J£51 down to 1770; and we think nobody can doubt after this 
detail, that Walpole even in his * Letters,' but distinctly in every 
line of both sets of his Memoirs, Was writing under the impres* 
sion of morbid feelings which distort and discolour every scene 
and person, and disentitle him to any credit wherever his pas- 
sion or prejudice can intervene ; and these were so acute and so 
subtile that it is impossible to say that there is any circumstance, 
however apparently indifferent, into which they did not penetrate. 
His works are really ‘ a copioiis polyglot of spleen’ and an 
f universal satire \ on all mankind. When we formerly «made* a 
somewhat similar observation, we excepted Conway as the only 
person spared from the general obloqpy — we can except him no 
longer; he has now descended into the limbo to which Walpole 
consigned all his contemporaries — we believe we may now say 
without exception. 

If any reader should be inclined to think that we assigri too much 
importance to this detection and exposure, we beg leave to remind 
him that, from a variety of concurrent causes, Walpole is likely at 
first sight to obtain a confidence which he in no degree merits, and 
that his pertinacious efforts to poison history require that at ea^h 
successive attempt the antidote should be administered. „Nor let 
it be supposed that this iteration of our charges is superfluous 
when we sec such. a writer as Lord Mahon - 7 - so impartial, so 
desirous of truth, with such apparent opportunities of information, 
and so well aware of Walpole’s bias as to set out with admitting 
that * on no occasion would he readily trust Horace Walpole asMc 
motives' {Hist, of England, vol. iv. p. 14), yet immediately after 
fal|ing into Walpole’s snares — habitually quoting, and sometimes 
copying without quoting — his malicious romance^, adopting as to 
Lord Bute tile stigmatising description of ‘ the Favourite,’ and 
giving consistence and countenance to the factious libels of Wilkes 
and the sneering slanders of Walpole by such an assertion as that 
‘ no monarch was more deservedly belofcd than George III. in the 
latter half at least of his reign — after he had shaken off the sway of the 
Northern Favourite 1 ’ c * 

the ( earlier half ’ of his reign extending to 1790. Lord Mahon 
adds indeed that € the report of that sway long survived its reality 
but this, taken with the context, implies his opinion to be, that 
the influence did not outlast 1790, while the jealousy of it sur- 
vived even that late period — the truth being, even by Walpole’s tfwn 
confessions, that there “was no favouritism at .all, nor any influence 
beyond the time,when Lord Bute ceased to be minister-— 1763. 

But 
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But Lord Mahon must be well aware that Walpole’s Memoirs 
are little else than an apocryphal chronicle of ‘motives? There 
are in either series very few new facts — hardly oAe, that we re- 
collect, of any real historical importance ; their value, whatever 
it may be, is nothing else than the motives which they assigned 
the several actors in scenes and circumstances already super- 
ficially known — dnd such, in truth, is the special value of that 
class of historical information generally described as memoirs. To 
say, therefore, that* a memoir-writer is not to be trusted for the 
motives he imputes, is to say* that, as helps to history, his work is 
infinitely worse than worthless. We do. not go quite so far. 
Walpole is like* any other prejudiced witness : though there may 
bg a predominance of fajsehood and a general discolouration, there , 
• will yet be, in a long and varied narration, a cohsiderable portion 
of voluntary or involuntary truth. The art of using such a wit- 
ness to advantage is a ntinute study 'of the admitted facts — a 
general balancing of the antagonist testimonies, and a consci- 
entious sifting of the evidence in each minute portion of the 
case, so a* finally to discriminate between the real colour of the 
transaction and the partial colour of the narrative! It ought to be 
something like restoring an old picture which has been painted 
over : you must wasty off the whole varnish, and then proceed 
with great tare and caution to remove the supposititious touches 
from the original ground. You will probably find there some 
element&l {races, more or less slight, of the surcharge which you 
‘ have removed — but you will also frequently find that the maiiu- 
1 facturer, by way &f producing an effect after his own taste, has 
made gratuitous* additions for which lie had no ground whatsoever. 
T^ius, to take tlireg of Walpole’s most prominent figures : we 
Relieve that his account of the Duke of Newcastle is much exag- • 
gerated — that of George Grenville a mixture of exaggeration 
and falsehood — that of Lord Bute’s influence as * the Favourite’ 
.after 1763, a gflross and from mar\y indications ‘ we must add, an 
intentional and malicious deception. In aH these cases, and in 
many others collateral to them, we have traced the malevolence 
to one special and powerful c*ause — but wc know not to wliat ex- 
tent beyond our limited inquiries, that cause may have operated, 
no* have we space or time to indicate, much lesg examine. Various 
other motives of private and personal animosities, of which his 
Letters and Memoirs, as well as the evidence of his contemporaries, 
afford abundant symptoms. We here need only say that no his- 
torian reverent of truth should quote one line from Walpole without 
a ^linute investigation of* the individual fact, and of the possible 
temper in which Walpole may have relate^ it. 

Without, therefore; saying positively that Walpole’s Memoirs 

t 2 * are 
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are of no historical value, we assert that their value is much less 
than their mischief ; because few readers can have the means, and 
still fewer will liavc the diligence, forll minute and critical ex- 
amination of his details, while the public will greedily swallow 
thfe' potion so suited to the general appetite for scandal, without 
attempting to distinguish the ingredients. # 

There are, however, in this work degrees, and if we may so 
express ourselves (eras of more or less credibility. Up to the 
year 1 765, when General Conway came into office, Walpole was 
in Parliament, and attached to one or other of the, various factions 
of the day — always endeavouring to be on good tfrms with each 
successive ministry until the disappointment of his job sent 
him into opposition; — in a word, habitually in opposition — bi*t 
that opposition generally a prudent one, with a careful eye to the 
possibility of a turn of the ministerial wheel which might give him 
another chance of obtaining his private object. During this period 
lie was of course but imperfectly acquainted with the real views or 
principles of the Government ; of which indeed he could know no 
more than a member of the Opposition usually does oi the real 
moti\es of Ministers, and is no more entitled to credit than the 
rumour of Brookes’s as to the business of Downing Street. He was, 
however, well acquainted with the intrigueS{,of the several oppos- 
ing factions, and may generally be trusted for any unfavourable 
exposure of that to which he happened at the moment to belong. 

The next period extends from Mr. Conway’s accession to the 
cabinet in 1765 to his resignation of the seals in 1768, and even 
for the following year, in which Conway as Lieutenant-General 
of the Ordnance still attended Cabinet Councils. During this 
period it seems that Walpole was better informed than iie ought 
to have been on many cabinet questions— not indeed, it would 
seem, on any great national concerns, but very much as to the 
difficulties and embarrassments in the conduct of the King’s 
government, especially those created by the strange trance in 
which Lord Chatham voluntarily or involuntarily passed the- whole 
of his last unhappy and discreditable administration. In this 
portion of the work it is amusing, and not without instruction, to 
observe how much more rational Walpole’s ideas of government 
had glfcwn — how sensible* he had become of the indecency a*od 
mischief of a factious and interested opposition, and how much 
less disposed to doubt the good sense of the King, hi»- sincerity 
towards his ministers, and his love of his people. 

The third period cannot be better described than in Walpole’s 
own words : — 0 

‘ As I had rather disparage these Memoirs than disappoint the reader 
by promising him more satisfaction than he will find, let me remind 
* him 
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him that I had now quitted my seat in Parliament; and consequently, 
what traces of debates shall appear hereafter must be mutilated and 
imperfect, as being received by lieai say from others, or taken from n<#es 
communicated to me. As I had detached myself, too, from all parties, 
I was in the secrets of none : and though E had curiosity enougk to 
fathom some, opportunities of lesymog others, and made observations on 
what was passing, "in which I was assisted by the clue of what I had 
foimerly known ; yet it will doubtless be perceived that m^ information 
was often incomplete, and that the mysterious springs of several events 
never came to my knowledge. , In those situations I shall be far from 
decisive: yet that very ignorance may guide future historians to the 
senrch*after authentic papers ; and my doubts may lead to some cer- 
tainty. It may yet be asked why I choose* under these impediments, 
t® continue my narrativq, while I allow that it lnust fall short of the® 
preceding parts ? The honcstest answer is the best : it amuses me. I 
like to give my opinion on what I have seen : I wish to w r arn posterity 
(however*vain such zeal) nghi list the folly 'ami corruption itnd profligacy 
of the times I have lived in ; and I think that, with all its defects, the 
story I shall tell will be more complete than if I had stopped at the 
end of thq foregoing Parliament.’ — vol. iii. pp. 180, 181. 

The amusement was the gratification of his resentments — the 
odium in longurn jaccns — and yet it is evident both in his style 
and sentiments that his escape Troin the actual whirlpool of paity 
had soinewhat'sobered and rationalised his mind ; and although 
liis narjative is still disfigured by the worn-out bugbear of ‘ the Fa- 
vourite,’ and still tainted with his constitutional or at least habitual 
propensity to conjectural imputations and personal malice, this is 
on the whole tjie portion of the volumes that instead of ‘falling 
short ’ as he supposed of the others, may, we think, be read with 
, the mhst satisfaction and the greatest approach to confidence. 
But it contains little that is new — particuhfi ly to the readers (and 
who have not been readers?) of Walpole’s Letters; wlieyc most 
of the essential matter having been already recorded, especially 
the two first volumes of the last series to Sir H. Mann, which 
contain in truth the substance of these Memoirs in another form. 

As an historical work th$se volumes have — besides the capital 
sins we have already exposed* of self-interested malignity working 
on a cynical temper — some great faults both political and literary. 
fts to naked facts and the mere succession of events, the skeleton, 
as it were, of history, Walpole is in general accurate, and no 
doubt brings to light many sjnall details of this kind which, vakant 
quantum, are obviously entitled to credit; but hisTiatural inclina- 
tion was to grope an obscure way, through mazes and souterrains 
r#ther than walk the high road by daylight, tie is never satisfied 
with the plain and obvious cause of any effect, and is for ever 
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striving after some tortuous solution. It was the turn of his mind, 
lie was crookedpn all his own little habits — 

' 4 Nor took his tea without a stratagem.* 

Everything that passed through his mind seemed to undergo a 
kind of refraction, — like a stick in „\vater, — the straight appeared 
crooked, and crooked straight : and so in all the actions of men, 
and especially in politics, he conjures up intrigues, and plots, and 
purposes which never entered into any mind bub his own. Almost 
every page would afford an instanco of this mania — for such it 
really seems : two or ’three of them taken at random, and^wliicli 
have the advantage of requiring little explanation' from us, will 
suffice. . ¥ 

The young Queen was, in Walpole’s morbid fancy, a prisoner 
from the hour of her arrival in England : — 

‘ Lord Harcourt had been sent to fetch *ner from Harwich with the 
Duchesses of Ancaster and Hamilton : but as an earnest of the prison 
prepared for /ter, and to keep her in that state of ignorance which was 
essential to the views of the Princess, they were forbidden Vo see her 
alone.’ — vol. i. p. 11. 

‘ The affection she conceived for the King softened the rigour of her 
captivity * — lb. 72. 

4 Soon after Buckingham House was purchased and bestpwed on her 
Majesty ■ St. James’s not seeming a prison strait enough /* — lb. 159. 

The jailer was the Princess Dowager of Wales — the King’s mo- 
ther: and so extravagant was her tyranny, that the young King 
himself was absolutely shut up in the same dreary dungeon : — 

* There the King and Queen lived in the strictest privacy, attended 
absolutely by none but menial servants, and never came to the Pals^c 

, but for the hour of levee^ and drawing-rooms.’ — lb. 159. 

*• Tastes differ. We dare say that the foolish young couple mistook 
this' 5 imprisonment’ for as near an approach to freedom as royalty 
can enjoy. They were at leasUso deluded as to continue the same 
mode of life for the almost half century that they survived their 
jailer. 

Again : — after extravagating on the prodigious patronage show- 
ered on the Scotch, he proceeds — 

* In tWe beginningof the reign, Lady Charlotte Edwin, a sort of favourite 

Lady of the Bedchamber to the Princess of Wales, dropped this memorable 
expression to me — 44 Things are not yet ripe * — iv. 310. • 

< Ripe ’ for what — Walpole does not venture to say distinctly, but 
clearly intimates a Jacobite Revolution, to be effected by a Scottish 
army — a secret most judiciously confided to Lady Charlotte Ed- 
win, who, with equal judgment, * drops these memorable words ’ to 

Mr, 
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Mr. Walpole — as well known for his great discretion as for his 
Jacobite inclinations — and who immediately corroborates Lady 
Charlotte’s intelligence by the following alarming fact : — 

* The swarms of Scots that crowded add were gladly received into the 
army and into the corps of Marines , a body into which few English 
deigned to enlist, were no doubt placed there to bring things to a maturity , 
or protect them wTien brought to it.’— iv. 310. 

This astute detection of the King’s personal desire and purpose 
to overturn the Constitution, and establish despotism, by means, 
as a chief agertf, of the cotps of Marines £!), is subsequently re- 
peated with still more solemn and argumentative sagacity. — (iv. 
p. 353.) Faction is for ever itlie same * and Walpole revives the 
extravagance of Shaftesbury, and fills his pages with fanciful m 

‘jealousy and fears * 

Of arbitrary counsels brought to light. 

And proves \he King himself a Jacobite * 

Again : — Lord Chatham and Lord Rockingham happened to be 
both thrown into opposition to the Duke of Grafton. Lord Chat- 
ham — ffill of fire and faction, and with some additional spleen 
against the Duke of Grafton — made a very natural move to com- 
bine witli Lord Rockingham their opposition against the com- 
mon enemy. See lviw Walpole travesties this proceeding into a 
low meanness,*of which, sober or rn id. Lord Chatham never could 
have Ijeen guilty. 

* Lord Chatham’s profusion had involved him in debts and great dis- 

tress ; and that distress reduced him to more humane condescension than 
he usually practised. lie sent a message to Lord Rockingham, profess- 
ing high esteem, and desiring a personal interview to remove lormer mis- 
understandings, nnc^ to cement a common union between the friends of 
the public.* — vol. iv. p. 33. , 

And in another place he makes a similar imputation against 
him as well a # s against another great and popular name • 

* Calcraft, that minion of fortune, to ensure Lord Granby's dependence 

and resignation, now lent him sixteen thousand p6unds, additional to a 
great debt already contracted. # Lord Granby accordingly, on the 17th, 
resigned. . 

* Lord Chatham was in*tlie power of the usurer Calcraft — so low had 
fhose two men, who had sat at the top o£ the world, reduced themselves 
by their dissipations!’ — vol. iv. p. 47. 

Thc»e extravagancies amuse by their absurdity or disgust by 
their malice ; but t(*nn ordinary reader the Memoirs have a still 
greater fault — they are confused, obscure, and therefore weari- 
some : there is no narrative — no attempt to preserve a train of 
action or thought — he writes, as the French say, a batons rompus ; 
and the whole is such a constant recurrence and jumble of names, 

. ' • opinions, 
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opinions, and events — the smallest being always treated with 
more detail and emphasis than the greater — that we ourselves, 
who have paid 'some attention to the real history of those times 
and who are familiar with* Walpole’s style of treating it, often 
gefe bewildered in such an unvarying labyrinth of intrigues and 
intriguers — such a chaos of proper mines and improper motives — 
that we hardly know after an hour’s reading 'which is which — 
Butbs or Bedfords, Grenvilles or Graftons, Rigbys or Rocking- 
hams — any one of the dramatis personae might play the part as- 
signed to any other; and as Mr. Dangle, in the Critic, found ‘the 
Interpreter the liarder'of the two,’ we confess that we never thought 
the political events of the first ten years of George III. so diffi- 
„ cult to understand ac in the explanatory pages of Walpole., « 
But moreover ; *political intrigues arc very stimulating topics 
while they are fresh J but very little so when the personal inteiests 
aie passed away; and they become additionally insipid by* growing 
so lapidly obscure. It requires not merely great attention, but some 
collateral information, to understand the nice distinctions, the slen- 
der differences, and the even verbal difficulties on which great 
political negotiations have turned. Take, for instance, the phrase 
by which Lord Chatham’s negotiation with the Duke of Grafton 
was terminated — a negotiation that, if successful, might peihaps 
have prevented, or at least postponed, the American* war, and 
all its tremendous consequences. ‘I asked Lord Chatham,’ sajs 
Colonel Fitzroy, the Duke’s brother and messenger, 0 
‘ Whether I should write that u he was resolved not to renew the nego- 
tiation ;’* he said, “Resolved is a large word;” and desired I would 
express myself thus — “ Mr. Pitt’s determination is 'finals and the 
negotiation is .at an end’* These are his own \vords.’ — ii. 185 ; iv. 
392. 

.The difference between the phrases is not very obvious,’ 11 and our 
readers Would hardly forgive us for now wasting their time in 
attempting an explanation — so trivial do things becoihe which were 
once so important. We do not say that such circumstances are 
not, to deeper inquirers into moral and political history, of some 
collateral value as features of a remarkable period ; and this par- 
ticular instance has a certain degree of importance as elucidating 
Lord Chatham’s charades, who could condescend in a great 
national crisis to such hairsplitting. But those who read only 
for amusement or general information will find the accumula- 
tion of such minutiae tedious and puzzling, #nd it is, as we have 
seen, the peculiar fault of Walpole that to an over- laborious 

* Walpole's accuracy in this statement is confirmed by the autobiography of tlft 
Duke of Grafton, which the Editor lias quoted m an appendix j and which, from this 
specimen, we shall be glad to see published in extemo. 
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detail of such realities he is always ready to superadd, when facts 
lail him, conjectures and visions of his own still more enigmati- 
cal. But, in truth, the natural turn of his mind was not onl^, as 
we have said, to mystery, but also to littleness — he loved miniature 
both metaphorically and really — preferred a Petitot to a Rubehs, 
and — as he playfully, but w« have no doubt truly, confesses — 
Strawberry Hill to Windsor Castle. So his Meiqpirs tend to 
lower mankind to one common size and level of mere selfishness ; 
and we do not recollect in all his works above one or two admis- 
sions of any mqn’s having uhiformly acted fjom an innate principle 
of re«titude— -a purely conscientious distinction between right and 
wrong :* for even the few to whom he occasionally attributes 
rfiiniabjc qualities and Jiigh sentiments — such as George III., th«s>‘ 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Chatham, and General Conway — lie 
seldom fails to disparage by a close-following imputation of some 
degrading influence. We do not mean to say that the words 

* principle/ ‘ integrity/ * disinterestedness/ ‘ honour/ ‘ patriotism/ 
f the people/ 'my country/ and so forth, are not frequent in his 
pages ; but they are either employed to glorify himself, or, when 
attributed to others, are treated as mere rhetorical expletives — a 
kind of oath like ‘zooks,’ or ‘ parbleu ’ — that politicians use, with- 
out attaching any determinate meaning to the terms ; while some 
form of sblf-iifterest — either place, or profit, or revenge — is the 
only motive by which lie believes any man can be really influ- 
enced. And assuiedly if we could give any credit to his picture 
of his times, we should be obliged to concur in Ins opinion : but 
without bavin" *any exalted opinion of human nature in general, 
still less of politicians, and, least of all, of the politicians of that 
iactiofts and profligate age, we cannot bring ourselVes to believe 
that it was so utterly nulla virtute redemptum as Walpole de* 
scribes. It was his habit to look at the low and dark sidc«of 
eveiy character; and as every charaetcr has, we fear, some touch 
of the low and daik about it, tbcw result has bcci> a pietuie of his 
times as minute as Mieris and as savage as Spagnolett. 

Walpole himself says (vol. ii. p. 159), ‘that he is painting por- 
traits of the time rather, than wiiting history:’ the metaphor is 
appropriate, but it would approach still wearer to llie ti uth, if for 

• • »- 

* We recollect but two coses which even look like exceptions. We think he hears 

general te^imouy to the integrity and honour of the Duke of Richmond ; aiul lie records 
of Edmund Burke , that when veiy voting in public life he sepaiatgd fiom Ins powerful 
political allies and dearest private lriends, by declining to support a factious, and ns it 
turned out* a most mischievous and unfortunate, motion foi the diminution of the 
land-tax ; but even in these favoured cases, so strong is his piopensity to slander, 
tfat he afterwards raises against Mr. Burke an unfounded imputation of having jobbed 
in India stock ; aud the Duke of Richmond, thouglisconuected with Walpole by his 
marriage with Conway’s Step-daughter, receives now and then a coup de patte. 

• portraits 
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portraits he had said caricatures — for such, indeed, his pictures 
are ; and — as in other collections of caricatures — amidst a general 
exaggeration and many total failures, there are some sketches 
which may be like, and others which in various degrees approach 
to r resemblance. 

The figure chief in importance cftid first in interest — though, 
from the nature of our constitution and the opportunities of the 
painter, by no means the most prominent — is tile Kino. Con- 
necting his Majesty, as Walpole with a most cnlpable insincerity 
persisted in doing, with the secret influence and pernicious designs 
so untrulv attributed to Lord Bute, we are rather surprised to 
find that his picture, though unjust 'and grossly erroneous in some 
■’important points, i§ hot marked with deeper touches of his rharac* 
teristic malevolence, t Indeed, it is remarkable that every act and 
fact that he relates are highly to his Majesty’s credit — honourable 
to his head as well as his heart, — while the imputations he raises 
against him are those of conjecture or inference; and it is alSo to 
be observed that the time during which he was nearest the court, 
and best informed as to the conduct of the King, isP that m 
which he expresses the most favourable opinion of him. But 
upon this we lay no stress, for it is certain that Walpole, with 
all lus natural shrewdness, knew nothing at all of the character 
of George the Third : witness his own sketch written after he has 
been by the Grafton administration brought almost into contact 
with Ins Majesty : — 

‘ As far as could be discerned of the King’s natural 4 disposition, it was 
humane and benevolent. If flowing courtesy to all men, was the habit of 
his dissimulation , at least it was so suited to his temper, that no gust of 
passion, no words of bitterness w ere ever known to break f ronl hull. He 
accepted services with grace and appearance of feeling; and if he forgot 
them with an unrestrained facility, yet he never marked Ins displeasure 
with harshness. Silence served him to bear with unwelcome ministers, or 
to part with then*. His childhood was tinctured with obstinacy : it was 
adopted at the beginning, of his reign, and called firmness ; but did not 
prove to be his complexion. In truth, it would be difficult to draw his 
character m positive colours. He had neither passions nor activity. 
He resigned himself obsequiously to the government of his mother and 
Lord Bute : learned, and eften entered with art, into the lessons they in- 
spired, but added nothing of 4 his own. When the task was done, he 
relapsed into indifference and indolence , till roused to the next day’s 
part.’ — vol. i. p. 20. *> 

Here, while 'his Majesty’s merits are faintly touched, the alleged 
defects are most remarkably tlje reverse of what everybody now 
knows to have been his real character. ' His good temper, 4js 
good manners, his discretion, his placability, his clemency, are all 
acknowledged ; but the obstinacy of childhood vanished, says 
* Walpole, 
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Walpole, into the opposite extreme of facility; a notorious mis- 
take— one of the chief reproaches made to himjn after life being 
that his firmness of purpose sometimes amounted to obstinacy. 
The truth is, the King was firm and decided in his own opinions 
and conduct, but felt as a constitutional sovereign in our mixed 
government tha£ he was bodnd to submit his public acts to the 
advice of his responsible ministers ; and it is from not considering 
with the same discrimination that his Majesty did the different 
feelings and duties that influence the man and the monarch, that 
he has been charged by some writers with obstinacy, and by 
Walpole with the opposite fault. 

He had neither, says Walpole, passions nor activity, and was 
Vonstifrutionally of an indifferent and indolent # disposition. Again' 
a complete mistake : that he had passions, and strong ones, 
Walpolp himself bears tyitness, and ijo one who knew his interior 
feelings could be ignorant — though his prudence, his virtue, and 
his sense of dignity and duty were still stronger. 

The reproach of the want of personal activity to Farmer George 
— an early riser, a stout walker, an indefatigablp rider, a bold fox- 
hunter* — is only ridiculous ; but that of indifference and indolence 
in his regal duties shows an ignorance of one of the most peculiar 
traits in tl^e royal character, which we should have thought strange 
in any man, but which is really surprising in one who might have 
been well informed as Walpole — for nothing during the King’s 
whole life was so remarkable as his active, accurate , and intelligent 
dispatch of busyiess : lie never postponed anything — never left a 
letter unanswered — never kept any one waiting — was always pre- 
pared for the matter in hand, and ready to put it out of hand — 
find tfic regularity »and activity of his personal habits were never 
broken in upon but by his indulgence Uf ministers and servants 
less alert than tlieir master. Every dispatch or dispatch*box flint 
he received 1)£, literally, minuted with the exact date of its recep- 
tion, and returned it with an exact note of the Time he had kept 
it. And wc ourselves happen to know— sit fas experta loqui — 
that his last great illness # was first announced to his ministers 
by the delay of a reply # to a* very commonplace communication — 
a delay which, never having happened in the course of fifty years 
fiut on two similar occasions, gave iristant akirm. Nor was his 
Majesty’s attention only pro re natd — he took large and general 


* The run would sometimes carry him so far from home that, having left all attend- 
ance far behind, he was obliged to get kack in a hack postchaise. On one such 
occasion, returning very late 8f a dark evening along the Hounslow road, a highway- 
man attempted to stop the chaise ; but tbe postilion^ knowing perhaps whom lie was 
driving, made a desperate push, knocked down the highwayman, and galloped safe 
to Windsor. . 


views 
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views of the whole administration of public business. He under- 
stood foreign affairs better than any minister he ever had, and 
toojt a lively interest in that department. He had not merely 
reports made to him of individual occurrences in the army and 
nav}, but he received once a week, on stated days, accounts 
of the state, disposition and movements of all his naval and 
military forces ; and knew as well as the First Lord of the 
Admiralty or the Commandcr-in-Cliief — and sometimes better 
than they did on a sudden appeal — where every ship and regi- 
ment were employed., He was minute and scrupulous in his 
attention to all that related to the administration of justice. «*• We 
have seen (Twiss's Life of Eldon) that even when his mind was 
supposed to be disturbed he omitted no poi,nt of duty, and .set the 
Lord High Chancellor right on some of the formal details of his 
office. In short, we do not believe that any human being ever 
acquired a more accurate knowledge, or executed with a more 
intelligent regularity the details, of what is in truth a most Com- 
plicated and difficult office — which the law allows, or rather 
obliges, the sovereign to exercise, in a great measure; by his 
responsible advisers, hut on which an honest, a brave, and an 
intelligent monarch like George III. felt it to be his duty to 
satisfy also his own conscience, and to exerqjse his constitutional 
influence and control. The Editor of the Memoirs ‘has been 
favoured with the perusal of some of those written communi- 
cations which the King used to make to his ministers, of which 
we have formeily spoken. He gives a few, too few, extracts; but 
these fully confirm our opinion, that whenever and to whatever 
extent George lll.’s correspondence with his successive ministers 
shall be disclosed, his chaiacter as an able, judicious, anil conn 
scicntious sovereign and statesman, and an honest and amiable 
gentleman in the highest sense of the word, will be additionally 
con fi lined. 

Walpole, moreover, insinuates against the King a charge of 
personal ingratitude ; and hints, in the preceding extract hypothe- 
tically, but in other places more directly, what lower scribblers 
had before imputed to his Majesty, clissimuladon and duplicity. 
We believe that this charge is falser, if possible, than the others. 
To the charge of ingratitude, Walpole’s own volumes would be 
an answer; for on what are all his leproaches built even from 
their foundation but on the King’s adherence and fidelity to his 
early friends, mid to all who were supposed to be attached to 
his particular interests? We may question, as we do, some of 
the exaggerated statements of that attachment, bjut as against 
Walpole the answer is ccjnclusive. The general imputation how- 
ever, as well as the charge of dissimulation, ‘ arises again out of 
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the mistake we have already noticed of confounding the feelings 
of the man with the duties of the king. George III. was stead- 
fast, to an honourable obstinacy, in his attachment to his private 
friends ; but the King submitted with decorum and grace to the 
frequent change of ministers which the vicissitudes of faction t>r 
of events forced upon him. The Constitution imposed these often 
painful sacrifices*; it was his amiable and high-spirited study to 
undergo them with as little offence to the feelings of *thc parties, 
or to his own dignity, as the very difficult circumstances could 
admit. But yValpole quotes two special cases, on which he 
build% his notion of the King’s insincerity. * Let us examine these 
evidential cases: — , • 

• ‘ Thft first moment of ^he new reign afforded a symptom of the PrinceV 
character ; of that cool dissimulation in which fie liad been so well 
initiated by his mother, and whicli ^comprehended almost the whole of 
what she had taught lnm.» Princess Anlalie [daughter of George IF.], 
as soon as she was certain of her father’s death, sent an account of it to 
the Prince of Wales ; hut he had already been apprised of it. He was 
out riding, and received a note from a German valet-de-chambre, at- 
tendant on the late King, with a private mark agreed upon between 
them, which certified him of the event. Without surprise or emotion, 
without dropping a word that indicated what had happened, he said his 
horse was lamej and tamed back to Kew. At dismounting lie said to 
the groom, “I have said this horse is lame; I foibid you to say the con- 
tiary.'*'- — vol. i. p. 6. 

Now we, on the contrary, think that this first step of his life was of 
the happiest auspice, and foretold in the yoiyig man the prudence, 
self-restraint, ryid moral dignity, which were afterwards so fully de- 
veloped. He had received an ambiguous notice f that he teas king’ 
••—w as* he to have pursued his idle ride and exhibited the indecency 
of having couriers and ministers riding aliout Surrey to look fof 
the sovereign ? — or was he, on the other hand, on such ^oubtful 
and irregular information, to proclaim the death of liisgrandfathei, 
and parade himself, without further ceremony, * as king? 1 fe 
took the more, an^ indeed the only, disefbet and decent course : 
he did not affect to ride horqe to hear the great news, but, in order 
to avoid observation, sayi his horse was lame, and did not com- 
mand his groom to tell a falsehood, but only not to conti adiet 
Ifim. Where was the f calm dissimulation V • Calm presence of 
mind, and delicacy, and decency, there were; but, in our judg- 
ment, n&t one blameable circumstance. 

The other instance which Walpole produces Is one in which, 
even on his own showjng (and he had in this*case a motive for 
ipisrepresentation), theP King was completely justified. It was on 
the subject of the repeal , by the Rockingham ministry, of Gren- 
ville’s Stamp Act. ' The matter was violently contested. Lord 

Strange, 
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Strange, one of the placemen who opposed the repeal, stated in 
the clubs that, f having mentioned to the King that the ministers 
had carried their ‘bill entirely by a representation that his Majesty 
was favourable to it,’ bis Majesty had thereupon authorised him to 
contradict that assertion : — 

* So extraordinary a tale soon reached the ear of Lord Rockingham, 
who immediately asked Lord Strange if it was true what the King was 
reported to have said to him? The other confirmed it. On,, that Lord 
Rockingham desired the other to meet him at court, when"' they both 
went into the closet together, Lord Str&nge began, ajid repeated the 
King’s words ; and asked. if he had been mistaken? The King said, 
“No.” Lord Rockingham' then pulled out a paper, and begged to 
tyiow if on such a day. (which was minuted down on the paper) his, 
Majesty had not determined for the repeal ? Tjord Rockingham then 
stopped. The King replied, “ My Lord , this is hut half; ” and taking 
out a pencil wrote on the bottom of Lord Rockingham’s paper words to 
this effect : “ The question asked me by my ministers was, whether I 
was for enforcing the act by the sword, or for the repeal : of the two 
extremes I was for the repeal ; but most certainly preferred modifica- 
tion to either.’” — vpl. ii. p. 289. 

This story is headed in the Memoirs, c Double-dealing of the 
King .’ Our readers will, wc think, agree that the King’s con- 
duct was alike frank and dignified. He avowed what he’ had said 
to Lord Strange — he lebuked Lord Rockingham for telling but 
half the story, and boldly, and we dare say somewhat mdigiiantly, 
wrote — so as to admit of no misrepresentation — on Lord Rocking- 
ham’s paper, the impoltant qualification of his opinion, which Lord 
Rockingham had suppressed. Which was the double-dealer ? 

But great injustice would be done to Gfeorgc III., ami ouy 
readers might also copiplain, if we did not' exhibit, in fuller 
answer to Walpole’s imputations, some portraits — out of his own 
gailecy— ‘-of the principal statesmen with whom it was the mis- 
fortune of that good King and o excellent man to have to deal. 
There were no less thqn seven administrations imposed by cir- 
cumstances on the King v, itliin his first ten yeftrs. Let Walpole 
tell us how they were composed. Wc shall distinguish the suc- 
cessive prime ministers by printing their frames in capitals. 

Of Mr. Pitt himself, the. first figure — though only one of the 
Secretaries of State— in the administration which the King at his 
accession found and retained, we will postpone Walpole’s opinions 
till we arrive at his second administration. 

Of the Duke of Newcastle — First Lord of the Treasury — 
Walpole’s conteiffpt is so well known by bis Letters and formej 
Memoirs that we need add but a touch or two from this work 
more especially applicable to the period before us 


‘This 
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‘ This veteran, so busy, so selfish, and still so fond of power, deter- 
mined to take a new court-lease of folly* — vol. i. p. 11. 

‘ A ridiculous old dotard .• It was absurd in hiifi to stay in place, 
insolent to attempt to stay there by force, and* impudent to prefend 
patriotism when driven out by contempt .* — i. 168. • • 

‘ Thus disgraced and disgracing himself, Newcastle resigned.* — ib. 
The Chancellor, Lord Northington, was — 

‘ too profligate , in every light, to carry any authority * (ii.‘200). * lie 

made a pretence for* quarrelling with the ministers, complaining untruly 
that he was not consulted, &cJ (p. 333). ‘ Whether this meanness was 

officious or instilled into him was not certainly 'known* (p. 334). * The 

deepest tinge of that dirty vice, avarice and rapacious ness, blotted the 
Chancellor* (p. 357). ‘ A fool $oid of any coloqr of merit* (p. 357). 

Mr* Legge — Chancellor of the Exchequer m 

‘ With all his abilities, Legge was of a creeping, underhand nature, 
and aspired to the lion’s ^ilace by* the manoeuvre of the mole* — vol. i. 
p. 301. 

* Winchelsea said Legge had had more masters than any man in 
England^ and had never left one with a character.* *— * b. p. 39. 

Lord Temple — Privy Seal : — * 

1 This shameless and malignant man worked in the mines of successive 
factions for near thirty years together. To relate them is writing his 
life* — (vo^ ii. jv 359)! ‘Nothing could be more offensive than Lord 
Temple’s conduct, whether considered m a public or piivate light. Op- 
position to his factious views seemed to let lum loose from all ties, all 
restraint of principles : and his brother was the object of his jealousy 
and resentment*— vol. i. p. 295. m 

Lord Holdewcss — Secretary of State : — 

* Orders were suddenly sent to Lord Holderness to give up the seals 
<Jf Secretary of State : the King adding, in discourse, that he had two 
secretaries, one (Mr. Pitt) who would do nothing, and the other (Lord 
Iloldcrness) who could do nothing ; he would have one, who bgth cotlld 
and would. This was Lord Bute. . . .But, however low the talehfs of 
Lord Holderness deserved to be estimated, they did »ot suffer by com- 
parison with those of his successor.* — vol. i. pp. 42, 43. 

And again, when he reappeared as Governor to the Prince of 
Woles in 1771 : — 

‘ Lord Holderness owed his preferment to his insignificance and to 
hfs wife, a lady of the bedchamber to th^Queen, *s she did hers to her 
daughter’s governess, whom the Queen had seduced from her, to the 
great veaalion of Lady Holderness. The governess, a French Protes- 
tant, ingratiated her late mistress with the Queen, and her mistress booh 
became a favourite next to the German women.* — vol. iv. p. 314. 

To which die Editor addf, * None could deny bis eminent qualifications as a man 
of business— his political integrity was less commendable. Doddington says, “ his 
thoughts were * tout pour, la tripe ,'— all for Quarter-day^;’’ aud has, in common with 
Walpole, reproached him with per/My.’ — vol. i. p. 39, * 

Such, 
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Such, Walpole thinks, were the claims and qualifications of one 
who had been Secretary of State m Mr. Pitt’s f glorious’ adminis- 
tration. L 

Of Lord Bute, who succeeded Lord Holderness, and soon 
became First Lord of the Treasury , we need not repeat any of 
Walpole’s general opinions, but we extract thc^following sum- 
mary of his character while minister : — 

* Success and the tide of power swelled up the weak bladder of the 

Favourite's mind * (vol. i. p. 177). ‘His countenance of Fox was but 
consonant to the folly of liis character’ (p. 249). ‘ Ilis intrigues to pre- 
serve power — the confusion he helped to throw* into each succeeding 
system — Ms impotent and dark attempts to hang on the wheels of go- 
vernment, which he only clogged — all proved that neither virtue nor phi-; 
fosophy, but fear — and fear only — was the immediate and precipitate 
cause of his retreat. ^Yet let me not be thought to lament this weak 
man’s pusillanimity ; had he keen firm to liimself, there was an end of 
the Constitution! The hearts of Englishmen were corrupt and sold, 
and the best heads amongst them toiled in the cause of despotism * 
(p. 256). _ 

And this imminept danger from despotism, all England being 
corrupted and sold to the Crown, is predicated of the licentious 
days of ‘ Wilkes and Liberty when the triumph of demagogues 
insulted the dignity and even menaced the stability .of tl\e throne. 

Of Mr. Fox, his general vituperation in both sets of Memoirs 
is too frequent and too diffuse for extracting; but as regards our 
present object, it is enough to quote Walpole’s observations on 
his accepting the leadership of the House of Commons from Lord 
Bute : — 

* Abandoned by his highest and most showy ‘friends, Fox fflt the 
mortification of discredit with his patron [the lXike of Cumlierland) 
rfnd the public. Detested by the public, he never could recover from 
thostam contracted at this period.’ —vol. i. p. 197- 

* Fbx fiad boldness and wickedness enough to undertake whatever the 
Court was led to oompass.’— ib. 249. 

* Lord Holland was cmel, revengeful , daring , and subtle ’ (vol. iv. 
p. 126) ; ‘and established universal corruption and revenge * ( ib . 239). 
And all this was written of a man whom at the same period Wal- 
pole was supporting by his vote in Parliament, and for whom, m 
1767 — still while lip was writing these libels — he tells us that f he 
laboured earnestly to obtain an Earldom (iii. 95). 

Of the Duke of Bedford , Lord President in that administra- 
tion, and of bis party, he says : — 

* Lord Bute lost the Bedford faction — not f/om their usual perfidy ; 
he had lost them before they suspected the smallest diminution of hie 
omnipotence ; but he had pot gratified the ambition of the Duchess of 
Bedford. She had marked out for herself the first post in the Queen’s 

* family; 
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family ; but with more attention to her pride than her interest had for- 
borne to ask it, concluding it must be offered to her. The Princess and 
Lord Bute, either not suspecting, or glad to be jgnornnt of, her views, 
were far enough from seelang to place vo dangerous a woman in the 
very heart of the palace. This •neglect the Duchess deeply resefflt6d, 
and never forgave.* — vol. i. p. 261. 

‘ The Bedford faction was called in the satires of the day the Blooms- 
bury Gang — Bedford House standing in Bloomsbury SqU«e.* Of these 
the chief were EarJL Gower , Lord Sandwich , and Rigby * (vol. ii. p, 
441 ). * Lords Gower ( Lord Qhamberlain, afterwards Lord President ), 
Weymouth ( Secretary of State), and Sandioich ( First Lord of the 
Admmalty ), — /ill had parts, and never used ‘them to any good or cre- 
ditable purpose. The first had spirit enough to attempt any crime; the 
Other tgro, though notoiyous cowards , were equ'uUy fitted to serve tt 
prosperous court. And Sandwich had a predilection to guilt, if he 
could couple if with artifice and treachery ( ib .). Weymouth {Secre- 
tary of State) neither had* nor affected *hny solid virtue. • He was too 
proujl to court the people, and too mean not to choose to owe his pre- 
ferments to the favour of the Court or the cabals of faction. He wasted 
the whole, night in drinking, and the morning in sleep, even when Secre- 
tary of State. No kind of principle entered into hss plan or practice, 
nor shame for want of it. His vanity made him trust that his abili- 
ties, by making him necessary, could reconcile intrigue and inactivity. 
His timidity was womtnish, and the only thing he did not fear was the 
ill opinion of mankind.’ — vol. iv. p. 240. 

* Lorlt Tavistock, only son of the Duke anil Duchess of Bedford, a very amiable 
young man, Whom even "Walpole praises (though, as usual, from a partial motive), 
was killed in 17G7 by a fall from his horse. As our readers know, the vile libel of 
Junius on this subject lias been refuted fifty times. Well, hear Walpole: — 

* The indecent indifference with which such a catastrophe was felt by the faction of that 

family, spoke too plainly that Lord Tavistock lived a reproach and terror to them. The 
Rilke, hts father, for a %v days almost lost his senses — and lecovered them too soon 
The Duchess was less blcnneable, and retained the compassion longer. While all man* 
kind who ever heard the name of Lord Tavistock were profuse in lamenting suqji a 
national calamity, it gave universal scandal when, in a little fortnight afte»his # deutb, 
they belield his father, the Duke, carried by his creatures to the India House to vole 
on a factious quesflon. s • 

‘ This unexampled insensibility was bitteily pressed hemp on the Duke two years aflei 
in a public libel [Junius]. Yet it surely was savage wantonness to taunt a parent with 
such a misfortune : and of flint must have been that head that could think such a do- 
mestic stroke a proper subject for insult, however inadequate to the world the anguish 
appeared : how steeled must hav#*l>een that nature that could wish to recall the feelings 
of a father on such a misfortune — Mem. ii. 440. 

*Very true — very just; but why then did the ‘fender beast ’ of Walpole record the 
savage slander, with the additional venom of attesting its historical truth ? The cruelty of 
Junius may be— not palliated, but at least— accounted for, by the temporary madness 
of party or fome such motive of personal injustice ; but what can he said foi Walpole, 
who, with his eyes open to the infamy of such conduct, and With lus pen flowing 
with indignation against it, tales the especial trouble of transplanting it from what lie 
must have thought an ephemeral libel into the recording j ages of his own Memons ? 
A#d then he crowns his inconsistency with- 

‘ In Borgia's age they stabbed with daggers — in ours yilh the pen.' {! /) 

He lieing himself the most general and savage * statin? with tlw pen ’ that the age 
produced. • 

VOL. LXXYlf. NO. tLlII. Lho 
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The other members of that Cabinet will appear in subsequent 
ministries. • 

Next came Mr. Grenville*^ administration. 

** fflt. Grenville hod hitherto been known but as a fatiguing orator 
and indefatigable drudge, more likely to disgust than to offend. Beneath 
this useful unpromising outside lay lurking great abilities : courage so 
confounded with obstinacy that there was no drawing a line between 
them — good intentions to the public without one great view — much eco- 
nomy for that public, which, in truth, was the whole amount of his good 
intentions — excessive rapaciousness and parsimony in himself— infinite 
self-conceit, implacability' of temper, and a total want of principle “ . . . 
His ingratitude to his benefactor, Bute, and his reproaching Mr. Pitt 
* . , were but too p (\ ten paralleled by the crimes of other men ; but 
scarce any man ever ^rore in his face such outward and visible marks of 
the hollow , cruel, and rotten heart vfithin.’ — vol. iv. p. 271. 

* The reversion of Lord Temple’s estate cotild make even the inflexible 

Grenville stoop ; and if his acrimonious heart was obliged to pardon hrn 
brother [Lord Temple], it was indemnified by revenge on his sister’s 
husband [Mr. Pitt].’ — vol. ii. p. 1 74. . 

e 

Lord Egremont — Secretary of State — 

‘ was a composition of pride, ill-nature, avarice, and strict good breed- 
ing, with such infirmity in his frame that he coftld not spepk truth on 
the most trivial occasion. He had humour, and did not want sense; 
but he had neither knowledge of business nor the smallest share of par- 
liamentary abilities.' — p. 272. 

Lord Halifax — Secretary of State — “ 

‘ was the weakest, but at the same time most ^uniable of the three. 
His pride, like Lord EgTemont’B, taught him much civility : he spoke 
^readily and agreeably ; and only wanted matter and argument . His pro- 
fusion in building, planting, and on a favourite mistress, had brought 
him •into great straits, from which he sought to extricate himself by dis- 
creditable mean\S — ib. # e 

Then came the first" Ftockingham administration. 

‘The nomination of Lord Rockingham for minister at any season 
would have sounded preposterous — in the present, sufficient alone to defeat 
the system.* — vol. ii. p. 100. fc # 

* He had so weak a frame of person and nerves that no exigences 
could surmount his timidity of speaking in public: and having been 
only known to the public for his passion for race horses, me# could not 
be cured of their surprise in seeing him First Minister.'— ii. 19. 

4 He was more childish in his jleportment than in his age. He was 
totally void of alt information . Ambitious, with excessive indolence ; 
fond of talking of business, but dilatory in the execution ; his single 
talent lay in attracting depandents ; yet, though proud and self-sufficient, 
he bad almost as many governors as dependents.’ — vol. ii. p. 197. 

1 Lord 
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‘ Lord Rockingham’s childish arrogance and indiscretion. -vol. ii. 
p. 298. 

* Rockingham, a weak , childish, and ignorant than. 1 — vol. iii. p. 334. 
Then we have some additional sneers at his nearest and dearest 
friend, Conway — Secretary of State in that administration : — 

‘The disgusting coldness of Conway* s manner would revolt those he 
met at court, and I foresaw (though not to the degree I found it after- 
wards) how little he»was made to lugratiate himself with strangers, and 
consequently to conduct the House of Commons. To talk to Conway 
* against public opinion was preaching to the winds. His heart was so 
cold thftt it wanted all the beams of popular, applause to kindle it into 
action.’ — vol. ii. pp. 195, 213. • 

• * * • 

Mr. Doiodeswell — Chancellor of the Exchequer : — 

4 The office of Chancellor of the Exchequer was bestowed on JDowdes- 
welly who* was so suited to 'the drudgery of the office, as fan as depends 
on arithmetic, that he was fit for nothing else. Heavy , slow , methodical 
without clearness, a butt for ridicule , unversed in every graceful art, and 
a stranger # to men and courts, he was only esteemed by the lew to whom 
he was personally known.’ — vol. ii. p. 19G. • 

Lord Dartmouth — President of the Board of Trade — 

4 only stayed long enough to prostitute his character and authenticate 
his hypocrisy/ — vol. iv. p. 84. 

Then came what is called Lord Chatham’s second adminis- 
tration, * in t which General Conway continued the leader of the 
House of Commons. 

So great a ndhie as Lord Chatham’s, and his most extraor- 
dinary conduct* at this period, deserve more copious extracts, 
wjiich we give the rather because they confirm the vi6w which we 
"formerly took of the eccentricity of this period of his career, and’ 
because he is, of all others, the statesman towards whom Walpole 
seems to have felt impartially — or, at least, with only a favoiiVing 
partiality. In'fact, he almost worshipped him, «till the official 
’ connexion, and we may add, something of official conflict, between 
Conway and Lord Chatham brought Walpole into a nearer view 
and more accurate judgment of that extraordinary man. Walpole 
seems to have had little o! 1 no doubt — nor indeed had Lord Chat- 
ham’s colleagues — that he was, during*his secQnd administration, 
under the influence of insanity. 

Walpole opens by the following general observations on his 
ministerial character : — • 

4 Peace was not his element ; nor did his talent lie in those details 
th*t restore a nation by sldw and wholesome progress. Of the finances 
he was utterly ignorant. If struck with some great idea, he neither 
knew how, nor had patience to conduct it. He* expected implicit assent 
— and he expected more— that other men should mefhodize and superin- 

u 2 a • % tend, 
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tend, and bear the fatigue of carrying his measures into execution ; arid, 
what was wotsc, encounter the odium and danger of them, while he re- 
posed and was to enjqy the honour, if successful. .... His conduct 
in the late war had been the same. He drew the plans, but left it to the 
TVeffeury to find the means ; nor would listen to their difficulties, nor 
hold any rein over their lll-managemenA.’ — vol. ii. p. 365. 

He then proceeds to particulars. Mr. Pitt — even before his 
administration was completed — 

‘ had already commenced that extraordinary scene of seclusion of him- 
self which he afterwards»carried to an excess that passed, and no wonder,' 
for a long access of phrensy, 1 — p. 342. „ 

* The mad situation to which Lord "Chatham had reduced himself.* — 

' ib. p. 402. * , 

* The pride and folly of Lord Chatham.’ — ib. p. 402. 

* The wildness of Lord Chatham*. baffled all policy.’ — ib. p. 416. 

‘The madness or mad conduct of Lord Chatham.’ — vol. lii*. p. 67. 

* Lord Chatham’s wild actions of passion and scorn.’ — ib. p. 435.. 

‘The Chancellor Camden had given many hints of his friend’s 

frenzy ’ — vol. iii, p. 251. , 

* As if there wete dignity in folly, and magic in perverseness — as if 
the way to govern mankind was to insult their understandings, — the con- 
duct of Lord Chatham was the very reverse of common sense , and made 
up of such undissembled scorn of all the worM, that his (riends could 
not palliate it, nor his enemies be blamed for resolving it into madness. 
He was scarce lame, and even paraded through the town in a raprning to 
take the air ; yet he neither went to the King, nor suffered any of the 
ministers [Am colleagues ] to come to him.’ — vol. ii. p. 426. 

And again — 

* Lord Chatham might have given firmnesB and almost tranquillity to 
„ the country ; might have gone farther towards Recruiting our finances' 

than any reasonable man could have expected ; but, alas ! his talents 
wer? net adequate to that task. The multiplication-table did not ad- 
mit of being treated as epic, and Lord Chatham had lyit that one style. 
Whether really (rut of his senses^ o v conscious how much the mountebank 
had concurred to make' the great man, he plunged deeper and deeper 
into retreat, and left the nation a prey Jo faction and to insufficient per- 
sons that he had chosen for his coadjutors.’ — vol. ii. p. 433. 

We then have, at a length too great for an extract, a very 
curious account of what ' certainly looks like phrensy in Lord 
Chatham’s morbid anxiety to re purchase the villa at Hayes, 
which he had not long before disposed of to Mr. Thdmas Wal- 
pole, from whom Horace had the details, which, as little exagge- 
rated, perhaps, as any of Horace’s anecdotes, are a curious and 
melancholy picture of Lord Chatham’s interior life at this critical 
time. 

We have also Ijjie still less suspicious evidence of the Duke of 

Grafton's 
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Grafton’s account — in an autobiography, with a few extracts from 
which the Editor has been allowed to enrich this work — of an in- 
terview which, with great difficulty and after^loifg delays, he, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, had obtained from his mysterious 
colleague: the Duke says-— * • • 

t « Though I ejected to find^Lord Chatham very ill indeed, his situa- 
tion was different from what I had imagined : his nervep and spirits 
weie affected to a dreadful degree, and the sight of his great mind, 
bowed down and thhs weakened by disorder, would have filled me with 
» grief and concern even if I had not long borne a sincere attachment to 
his pfjson and character.” ’ — vol. iii. p. 51. . * 

With all this evidence, and recollecting that both his sisters 
were indisputably mat^, and that one of theUl, Anne Pitt, who, at • 
Walpole once wittily said to a French acquaintance, resembled 
him 4 comme deux gouttes de—fpi,' died, after a long exhibition 
ol talent and eccentricity, quite insane, we can hsrrdly doubt 
that* he was labouring under a strong nervous disturbance. So, 
certainly, thought the Duke of Grafton — when, subsequently ex- 
asperated by some of Loid Chatham’s wild and unfounded asser- 
tions in the House of Lords, he told him to Ins face that f tkeg 
ivere the effect of a distempered mind brooding over its own disap- 
pointments but we, doubt whether it was not a disturbance of 
the same fiature (though of greater intensity) as that under which 
Walpole himself appears to have habitually laboured — the result, 
namely, of allowing his clear and powerful intellect to be over- 
clouded and subdued by a proud, passionate, and feverish temper. 
And, on the wlTole, we adhere to the opinion expressed in our 
Article on Lord Chatham (vol. lxvi. p. 253), that, seeing how 
suddeA and compile his recovery was on going out ’of office, and 
with what more than juvenile vigour, spirit, and ability he threw 
himself again into the stormy torrent of faction, we cannot excuse, 
on the plea of mere physical and involuntary infirmity, a* long 
course of conduct so perverse, ungrateful, and unprincipled at the 
time, -and in its consequences so degrading and calamitous to his 
neglected country and his yisultcd Sovereign. We may admire 
Lord Chatham’s great oratorical talents and soaring spirit, but wc 
can neither esteem nor respect him. His was, we believe, the 
nfost disastrous glory that ever intoxicated — and when the intoxi- 
cation was over — enervated our country, and planted the first 
germs oP revolutionary disease in the Constitution. 

Lord Chatham’s Lord Chancellor was 
* Lord Camden , whose character did not clear up as he proceeded, but 
vais clouded with shades of interest and irresolution , and when it veered 
most to public spirit was subject to squalls af time-serving, us by the 
Court it was taxed with treacherous ambiguity.' — vol. iii. p, 251. 

* His 
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His Chancellor of the Exchequer was ‘ that meteor * Charles 
Townshendj* who died unexpectedly in 1707 : — 

* 4 Though cut o'lf so immaturely, it is a question whether he had not 
lived long enough for iiis character. His genius could have received no 
accession of brightness ; his faults only promised multiplication. He 
had almost every great talent, and evqry little quality. His vanity ex- 
ceeded even his abilities. With such a capacity he muBt have been 
thtf greatest 'man of this age, and perhaps inferior to no man in any age, 
had his faults been only in a moderate proportion-r-in short, if he had 
had but common truth , common sincerity, common honesty , common 
modesty , common steadiness , common courage , and common sense' * 

The Duke of Grafton was le/t by the resignation of Lord 
Chatham at the head of the administration ; of which indeed, by 
Lord Chatham’s seclusion, he had all along been the ' effective 
chief — but Walpolte (at one time in much friendship with him) 
gives the following very unfavourable estimate of his fitness for 
the post : — 

* The negligence and disgusting coldness of the Duke of Grafton/ — 
vol. iii. p. 106. 

* The moody and capricious temper of Grafton.’ — vol. iii. p. 267. 

* His unfitness for the first post of the state.* — vol. iv. p. 66. 

* The King was worn out with Grafton’s negligence and impractica- 
bility .* — p. 67. ' r 

‘ His fall was universally ascribed to his pusillanimity ; but whether 
betrayed by his fears or his friends, he had certainly beep the chief 
author of his own disgrace. His haughtiness , indolence , reserve, and 
improvidence had conjured up the storm, but his obstinacy and feeble- 
ness — always relaying each other and always mal-ii-p ropos— were the 
radical cause of all the numerous absurdities that discoloured his conduct 
and exposed him to deserved reproaches ; nor ha<£ he depth of undeft- > 
Standing to counterbalance the defects of his temper (p. 69). The details 
of* his conduct were as weak and preposterous as the great lines of it* 
(p. 7V)). 

Lord North had become Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
Mr. Townshend’s death ; and on the Duke of Grafton’s secession, 
became First Lord of the Treasury s but there was little other 
change in the ministry. * *« 

‘ Lord North htyl neither system, nor principle , nor shame , but 
enjoyed the good luck of fortune with a gluttonish epicurism that was 


* There is an arrmsing instance of Townsheml’s amazing talents, and more amazing 
incongruities of character, detailed by Walpole (iii. p.2'2) j and it is made addi- 
tionally curious by the Editor's having *been able to- recover another arid authentic 
accoqnt of the name transaction from Sir George ColeOrook’s Memoirs, which shofta, 
in a remarkable way, Walpole’? style of exaggeration — but the whole is too long to be 
extracted. „ 

equally 


r 
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equally careless of glory or disgrace. As a minister he had no fore- 
sight, no consistence, no firmness, no spirit. He miscarried in all 
he undertook in America— was more improvident than unfortunate, and 
less unfortunate than he deserved to be. If hq was free from vicqs, he 
was as void of virtues ; and it is a paltry eulogium of a prime minister 
of a great country — yet the best that can be allotted to Lord North*--that 
though his country was ruined under his administration, he preserved 
his good humour, and neither felt for his country nor for himself.’ — 
vol. iv. pp. 80-83. * 

This character, bad as it is, of Lord North is one of the least 
defamatory in the whole Work ; but even.this * paltry eulogium * — 
the-positive jnerit of good humour, and the negative one of not 
meaning all the mischief be did — he* probably owed to a small 
1 fact which' we have* already quoted in arfbther place. * In 4h« 
payments of my office bills,' says Walpole* f I always received 
justice, and civility from Lord North.’ — Works , vol. ii. p. 369. 

The Chancellor BatKurst — * 

* was too poor a creature to have any weight.’ — vol. iv. p. 84. 

Lorfi Rockford — Secretary of State — 

‘ less employed, had still less claim to sense t and ,none at all to hnoio- 
Icdgc .* — ib. 

Lord Suffolk — Secretary of State : — 

‘ his sou> was ‘harrowed by ambition, and as he had not parts to gratify 
it, lie sought the despotism of the Crown as means of gratifying his own 
pride. lie was totally unpractised m business, pompous, ignorant, and 
of no parts, but affecting to be the head of Grenville’s late party.’ — ib . 

Lord George Germaine — Secretary of State — 

( was proud, Haughty, and desperate.’ — vol. iv. p. 84. 

> Pord Halifax Privy Seal — 

* a proud, empty man.’— vol. iv. p. 208. • 

Lord Hillsborough — Secretary of State — # * 

* was a pompous composition of ignorance and want of judgment.’ — 

vol. iv. p. 199. * * 

Such were, according to Walpole, the talents and characters of 
the principal statesmen With whom George III. had to conduct 
the affairs of his empire "in almost, if not altogether, the most 
• critical and difficult period of our lpstory. We need not repeat 
how far we are from adopting these gloomy'picturcs as likenesses 
— the^upposition of such a monstrous and yet uniform assemblage 
of knaves and fools is not merely contradicted by much indisput- 
able evidence, but it outrages probability and libels even human 
nature itself. But ^alpole’s Evidence must be taken altogether ; 
— we are forced to meet his representations of George III. by 
his representations of \hose with wholn the King had to deal. 
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and we must explain and correct Walpole’s malevolence against 
the objects of bis secret enmity by thus exposing his sweeping 
malignity against fell mankind. 

* I*arty, however, it must be after all confessed, is an odious 
and cancerous corruptor of the human heart, and it is but too 
certain that politicians will employ against one another, and even 
against their sovereign — whom they are apt to look at as a 
common plunder — both arts and violences which, as private gen- 
tlemen and in the ordinary intercourses of man r and man, would 
disgust their taste and revolt their feelings. Hear \Valpole’s own 
confession of his advice ‘to his ministerial friends about the».yery 
time when he was so pleased with th/^ King, and the f King as he 
.fancied so pleased with him, that he thought of asking a^great ■ 
favour from his Majesty : — ’ 

‘ It was now the 29th of May, 176,6. I pressed the Ministers to put 
an end to the session to prevent Uieir resigning before Parliament rose, 
and to keep them in place till the eve of the next session j that if no 
circumstances should arise in their favour during that interval, they 
might surprise and distress the King by a sudden resignation, or force 
him to give them better terms.* — vol. ii. p. 327. 

See also the Earl of Chatham, recently loaded with wealth, 
honours, and all kinds of personal favour, am^, acknowledging the 
most cordial, delicate, and almost filial attentions from thd King : 

‘ Growing more inflammatory, he drew a picture of the lute t King, 
who, he said, was true , faithful , and sincere , and who, when lie dis- 
liked a man, always let him perceive it — a portrait intended as a satirical 
contrast to the character df the reigning monarch.’ — volf iv. p. 101. 

And in the same debate his chosen follower. Lord Shelburne, 
recently Secretary of State — , ' « 

‘ was of all the most waim, agreeable to his maxim that the King 
was timid and must he frightened.'* — vol. iv. p. 102. 

The*' retirement of the Duke of Grafton, whom tl;e King had 
treated with the greatest regard, and who showed subsequently a 
due sense of his Majesty’s personal kindness and public merits, is 
thus represented by Walpole : — < 

‘ Nothing could be more distressful than thV situation into which the 
Duke of Grafton had brought the King t and in which he abandonee^ 
him.' — vol. iv. p. 74. * 

And even the Rockingham party — the best-tempered aqd most 

* It is remarkable that very rare and alight mention ia made of Lord Shelburne* 
ather of the present Marquis of Lansdowne^ one of tbe pnost active and conspicuous 
politicians of the day, and whom we should for many ivasons have expected to find t 
very prominent in the pages of Walpole. There must be some secret leason for this. 
Supposing that the manuscript has' been printed without* reserve, we cannot account for 
comparative silence as to Lord Shelburne. 

* moderate 
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moderate of all the factions of the day — disgraced itself, says Wal- 
pole, by intrigues of a still deeper guilt. 

* Lord North wished to avoid a war with Spain ; nor was the un- 
prejudiced part of the nation at all eager for war. The Rockingham 
pai ty called for it to embarrass the Government , and the patriots iif tlfe 
City meant to clog the operations of it.’ — vol. iv. p. 183. 

The King — the victim, therefore, of such passionate and un- 
ceasing conflicts — j,he only fixed object amidst such fluctuations 
of interests, such ambition, such treachery, such violence — the one 
•■mediator, or rather medium, by or througlv whom all these con- 
flicting* and strong, and greedy ^rivalries vwere to be restrained, or 
icconciled, or preferred — is it,* we say, just — is it rational — is it 
ctunmoH sense or common honesty to make tfnj King in any de* 
grec responsible for jthese proceedings, in which he was the 
gieatest ^ufferer ?— -or to gjive any credence to the various forms of 
luxation and disappointment which, according to their various 
tempers, would be taken and promulgated by the ‘ un inyrat.' 
and the ‘ dix mecontens ’ which it was his Majesty’s daily and 
painful but inevitable duty to make? , 

But truth at last prevails. Every new circumstance of evidence 
that arises or transpires — even those that, like Walpole’s Memoirs, 
were designed for the»very contrary object — have the effect of vin- 
dicating the character of the King, and raising him above the 
gross naisrepresentations and malignity of faction in all the lustie 
and purity -of his blameless character as one of the best of kings 
and the honestestjof men. « 

• ‘ 

We have been so uped to see Walpole’s works miserably edited, 
,th«t we* are thankful for the present Editor’s very model ate per- 
formance of his task, and will not dwell on many omissions,* 
several inaccuracies, and some errors with which lie miglij £e 
justly reproached. He has afforded a good deal of useful ex- 
planation, and has, particularly in the two last Volumes, taken 
occasions to correct misstatements and mitigate the malignity of 

<l.r» 'inttmr Ho line >iv>»ilofL .for flur f - 
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expected. His vindications are confined, if not altogether, yet 
very nearly so, to the Whig statesmen, for whose descendants 
he appears to feel a personal regard — as the Duke of Grafton, 
the Duke of Bedford, an$ Lord Holland. He occasionally, 
teo*»-but somewhat perfunctorily,- we think — ventures to extend 
a little modicum of justice to the J£ing. We wish that his exer- 
cise of this judicial power had been more extensive in scope 
and more decided in quality. We cannot at all agree in an 
opinion which he quotes, though he does not altogether adopt, 
from the late Lord Holland’s preface to the first Memoirs t that^ 
* it is no part of the duty of an editor to correct the migrepre- 
sentations or errors of hu> author.’ n We doubt whether this wohld 
Jie just m almost xny case, but undoubtedly in the case of all 
Memoirs — and in' that of those M emoirs 'especially — it vfr*as Lord 
Holland's editorial duty, and is the duty of every one who happens 
to be, by circumstances, made ‘accessary to the promulgation of 
misrepresentation or error, to do his best to supply an antidote to 
the poison which he contributes to spread. This duty is pecu- 
liarly strong when, as in the present case, the work is published 
at a time w licit the slander can still give pain to surviving 
friends and relatives as well as falsify history, and while there 
are still living traditions and extant documents, sufficient, with 
intelligent management, to correct it. Out slight censure of the 
Editor on this point has rather a smack of praise — what he has 
done makes us wish that he had done more. Thenarrovtf limits, 
desultory nature, and hasty composition of an article m a review, 
have not permitted ourselves to notice a tithe ‘of the corrigenda 
and castiganda of Walpole’s text ; but we flatter ourselves that we 
have, now as heretofore, contributed sometll.ng to that every t|ay 
more desirable object*; we at least have omitted no opportunity of 
recording a solemn and, we hope, an useful protest against the 
personal credit and historical value of the Memoirs of Horace 
Walpole. 
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principles, us in Uie introductory Lectures Foreign (juarte) li) 


A HISTORY OF ROME FROM THE .EARLIEST TIMES V THE 
FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE. Foi the use' of Schools. By CT 
Sciwiitz, Pli D , Editor of’* Nichuhr’s j .cctnrcs.” One tolujuo (eaily fj I84G) 

It is intended in this Wtjjk to present tothe young Student, in a popular form. I e results of the 
**' investigation of t he most distinguished Scholars, r specially those oi Nictfuhr, A V"’ (.Drilling, 

It u bino, and Ileckt rl' Then hole will be bused upon a car&ul examination ui IhcuF ri.il souici s 


- r * 

A NUMISMATIC MANUAL^; or Guide tlyj Collection aiyl Study of . 
Greek, Roman, uml English Coins. Blnstratcrl hy Engruwngs ol rmuiy hnudtcd 
types, hy means of which cicn impel feet and oblitciatcd pieces may lr* easily 
deciphered. 8\o. 2 lx cloth 


A GRAMMAR OF. THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. By lfivxx lint- f 

wit/. 8vo 1.8s. cloth Or tn two parts, sold scp.uately. EinMLMfl, 8\o. 1 
cloth, 4s 6d. ErtMoi-oov and Syma\. 8\o. clotli, 9 s 


BOOK OF GENESIS JN ENGLISH HEBREW. arauupunin] hy an 

Interlinear Tran.sl.mon, substantially the same as the authorised English vcimoii, 
Philulogit nl Notes, and aGiammutieal Jnfioduetion. By \V Gulem iu i», M R A S. I 
Fourth edition. 8i o. 8s cloth. With the original Text tn Hebrew emuaeteis at I 
the end. 8iu. 10<« 6d. cloth. 

WHAT IS THE POWKli OF THE GREEK ARTICLE, and how may' 

it be expressed in the English Version of the New Testament? By John Tavi.oi? 

8vo. 3s. Gd. ‘cloth. \ ”, 

* • ♦ 

ETYMOLOGICAL ANALYSTS OF LATIN VERBS By the lute A. - 
Ay. nr. For the use of School-, and Colleges. Fseap. 8vo. fis doth 

“ It is munifi stly the proiliietion of an aeule mind, working on sen < Tipnsn e Mores of inform a 
tion, ami i lit* higher classes of lathi students who mglict the mteiime suiriv of ibis 
volume, will pass ovei the most complete development of the principles ui the Lai- language { 
that has yet appeared in an English form ’ — Atheturum. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By RfG. Lath \m, A.M 8vo cloth, 12.s. ; 

“ It is, in truth, a most learned and laborious enquiry* into some of the more abstruse ; onus in 
general Grammar, and in that of the 1 nglish language in partn iil.u , lonunem mg with its 
htstorie.il descent and connp\i€ns, and including the r u.ses of mans of its per uli.in'ufi of 1 
structure and condition Ily the wotd t.rainmar, in ordinal y parlance, ,s understood .1 num- 1 
her of rules , whereas the 11 oik before us, so i.ir as it 1 ms attained to the 1 h tr.ir ti r ol a w< II 
oulered design, is a repertory of the reasons which are at the bottom of the iuIcs ’’ — 
Athena um. *■ I 

LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND THE MECIIA- \ 

NICAL ARTS. By T Yot'jro, Jfl.D A Now Edition, with References uml 1 

Notefl, hy the Rev. P. Ki:i.laki>, RT A , F R S. London and Edinhiugh, lute Ft How | 

of Queen’s College, Cambridge, Ptofessrir ol’ Mathematics, &. c. m the Uinveisity of | 
Edinburgh. 2 aoIh. 8vo., with 43 Copper Plates. 1/. 4s. clotli. j 

“ All who seek infoilnatnm should know that Young is nol’tperely s popular writer, hut hv far 
the most popular ot those whose .11 turucy ran be rein d on in a vast range of subjects, and 
Who have uctUi/il.t wriltin puougli that range Alhcnuum I 

l I 
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OUTLINES OF CHEMISTRY, for the Use of Students By William 

Gitt.f.onv, ?»[ I) , Ptolc^or of Chemi*diy m tin* I’nivefoity of Ediubuigh Coni- 
pleti ml vol fiKil-4 .ip 8\o 12s cloth Pair I. — (1 noi!«. vxio CJii’Mibruy) bs 
clot’ii Kuril — (Oui.iMi Cm ansi in ). 7^i cloth. 

“ This l« beyond comparison the best introduction to ( 'lieniistr 1 ' which Ins \et appeared ’the 
directions for preparing substances are usually confined to (lip best method, so that brevity 
anil selectors* are coml Hint -The sirs anri the price of tins 4ittle noik, as well us its in- 
trinsic met its, commend it to every student of Chcinistiy -XLantrt • • 

• 

FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY, AND TTS RELATIONS 
TO COMMIIHCK. PH YSTOU kGY. AND AGRICULTURE. By .Imres 
Lilbhj* Ml), Pif>fcw>r of Chemistry m the Univeisitv of Giessen. Edited by 
John Gaiidmui, M.D Third edition Foolscap 8 vo. 4s. Gd. ’ 

- — SECOND SERIES. THE 

PI l f L( )SOPIlTC A L PRINCIPLES AND GENERAL LAWS OF THE 

SCONCE. Foolscup 8v o. 5s. ~ ^ 

“ The plan of the I.etters is as simple^id intelligent as their stvle The Author sets out with 
n goue r ul consideration of Chemistry, and of the rank lo v^i.cli it is rmilled nniong the other 
• scccj|< rs , treats shortly ofchemual .itflmtv and cheinicil equivalents, illustrating the •.vnfjlol/ 

and foriutilic hv which tl^e affinities are expressed , expluuft the al nmic tlieoiy , considfis 
(lie i el itiory> of heal, ligkl, electricity, and gravity to < liemir a I force, and -dime » wh. inn these 
foil e* dilfi r Irmil wh it Ins been railed (he vital pmuiple , and lastly, discusses the trans- 
formations - fei merit itiol, piiyefactinn, sflid decay wbu h take place in oi^aim bodies « lit n 
removed from the luflueilce oft it.ilily " — Chambers' Join nul 


TWELVE PLANISPHERES, forming a Guide to the Stars for every 
Night u* Year, with an Introduction. 8vo. 6 s. bd. doth. 


BARLOW’S TABLES OF SQUARES, CUBES, SQUARE ROOTS, j; 

and RECIPROCALS, up to 10,000 Stcicotypc Edition, examined ,md eouected i 

Under the Super mtendruce of the Society Jot the Jhj) ustim oj Useful Knowledge ! 

Royal 12i*o St. j 

“ Uirv mil be found useful to the more sciential, dtss of Mutineers and Surveyors, fur iitiine- 
dattely obtaining irsults which arc now usually got by log.mthmic caleul.il ion, or the sliding 
rule , V’ acaiiiirs (in the L ible ot recipinr ils) , to sc houlm islet s, for obta’iiliig examples of 1 
the ordinal v rub s ol Arithmetic . to all, in tart, who are rah ulators by choice or necessity, \ 
though ot course to some more ihun to others " — Ptejn re # 


THE STEAM ENGINE, Explained and Illustrated: with an Account of 

it* Intention and Pk^icsmvc linpiovcineiil, and its Application to Navigation 

• *and Railway, mi lu<ting also a Memoir ot Watt By Dion. LARiixt.it, L.L D , 

FRS.ic. Stecnth Kditinn 1 11 nst t sited by Nulneious Engravings on Wood 
and a Portrait of Watt. 8vo. 12s cloth. • 

• » 

THE LITERARY DIARY, nr Compjete Common-Pla^e Book; with an 

* Explanation, and an Alphabet ut Two Letteis on n Jyaf. Post 4to, ruled thiougltout 
and halt-bound l^s 


A POC-kET COMMON-PL^ci* BOOK. With Locke’s Index. Post 
§vo, half-bound. 8s. Gd. * 

* » 

THE STUDENT’S JOURNAL. Arranged, Printed, and Rulpd for re- 
ceiving an Account of every Day’s Employment for the space ot One Year. With 
an ludc'f and Appendix. Post 8vo, halt-hound. 4s bd. 

“ I propose from this tiny to keep an exact Journal of my Actions and Studies both to assist 
my Memory, and accustom mo to set a due value on my Tuna ” — Introduction to Gibbon’s 
Journal * • 

» 

THE PRIVATE DIARY, foiyiu'd on the Plan qf “The Student’s Journal,” 

for general Use. Post 8vo, hnlt-bound. 4s. Gd. . 

“ This exact account of yiy tone will make me more sensible ofVts calue it will dissipate by 
its detail the illusion winch makes us consider only years and months, and disregard hours 
and days ” — Gibbon s Journal. , 

e _ — 
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SCHOOL COOKS. 


i NEW GREEK DELECTUS; being 

' e Sciilriices for Ttuuslatioa iicun Greek ■ 
into English, and English into Gifbk, 
aft tinged m .1 systematic piogrcssioii 
By Du Jitiiuia Kuiimr Ti.iiis- 
hitcd and edited from (lie German By 
the late A. \unr, Ph 1). Second 
edition , revised. I2mo Is. eloth. 

“ Tills Del/clus consists of senlrnres for tr.int-^ 
lation, both Irimi l.ietk into hmdish .mil linin' 
English lulu l.ieek, .irringed in sections under 
tin- si vi r.il cl issi s ol inliei linns anil' formations , 
each set non bring preceded by an a' t ih.ilielir.il 
voi.ibnl.irs' of the noils einplnsed in -t ssluih 
line not been mu n th before It is an an.ilv- 
'n.'’ .mil synlhelii al praxis on t K e forms of the 
tiriek lang'iage, (imuuiiuitJl „’ig, liv the ssav, 
considerable knou’rdgi of the svnMx, and in- 
formatioii on points connected with the (.retie I 
writers” Pi i fine j 

CONSTRUCTIVE GREEK EX- 
EIU.'ISKS, fm tcaihmg Gieek horn 
tlio beginning bv NMitmg. Bv l)u. 
Allis Sound edition, rcsibeil anil J 
cnlniged, by J Rursov, A AL Umo I 
5 a cloth 

“ I lie pupil, or beginning (.leek, metis no | 
bonk In *nb Ibis lie Ins hire (.larnnnr Vn- 1 
rabnl.in, and I'xeitisp Hook A fur liaminir I 
lossiili tin ilpli.ibet with ease, he ssill read osei , 
the leiun'cs 111 the first lesson ind punud at ! 
nrne to ti.mslaie Ibe smtemis into (.rei k On» ] 
pin e ol mini iii.iLinli is eornniiiiiit'altil .liter aim j 
tlier in (lie most ciadnal nianmr, and wh.iliter I 
has hern It amt is mnst intlv lulled into piailne | 
bv tieqin nt repetition lads ale nnpni l< l ns i 
the pii|iil wants to «y//dr/ tliern , infoi mat ion is ' 
go in ns n is n quned ' — Prefnt e 

]IOMER'S ILIAD, Trii: Fmsr Six 

Bookh; in till an intci paged Tinnslation, 
Jiiio ten lino, timl miinei ms Nofos 
Unto fit (id chilli 

THE LONDON GREEK GRUD 

MAK, il<**sij»nt*il to exhibit in small ; 
compass flic EleiiYonts of the Gtcck' j 
Language. Edited h\ a Git idea ir ol | 
the* Uiu\ci>ity it Oxford Fifth ft- j 
turn l'imii. .‘1 a. 6 d Doth. 

PLATO . THE APOLOGY OF j 
SOCRATES, the CRT TO, and T^irt of . 
flic HI /EDO; with AJWtcs (ri.uishited | 
into English) from Sxai.lhvgm anil 
Srni m fc it. M tt tiru’H Introductions. Edit- 
ed by Du Ww. Smihi Unit) D. (id. ‘ 
cloth 

A LIFE OF SOCRATES By i 

Dit G. Wic.t.EBs. Tianslatcil horn the i 
Getmari, with Notes. Umo, fid. | 
Contents — Life of Somites by Wm- j 
get s — Life of Soeit| es, by Diogenes 
Laei tius — Si hleiermacher oil the 1 
W tilth of Socratd* sis a Philosopher. , 


X E X O P f I O X ’ S ANABASIS 
Edited by George Long, A M , Pio- 
tessar of Latin nr IJmveisitv College, 
London. Second edition , Nvilh a shoit 
, Summuiy, and an Index ol Pioper 
Names. Unto. 5*\ cloth 


NEW LATIN DELECTUS. Uung* 

Sentences for Trniishttinii lmm Laty 
into English, ami English into Latin; 
c niianged m a systematic progiesVimi, 
on the Plan of the Gieek Delectus By 
tin* laic A . A t.i.i n, I’ll. Sat ml 
cditiun/h.‘\ tsed. J2nio L. cloth 

ECLOG/1, CTCERONIA.NUE, con- 

taming 7<Tai rations, Maxims, Divup- 
tn.ns, Cliaiat ti is, l’hdoxuphu al> 1'iei es, 
and latteis Selccteil from the Works 
of ( ’icero Edited h\ the bite A Aims, 

I’ll D Uint i 2s fir/'* loih 

(LESAR FOR BEGINNERS Lit- 

1 ill and English; nn ith the ongm il Text 
at the eml, liino, .{« fid < loth 

THE PRINCIPAL RO'HS OF 
THE LATIN LANGLADE. sinmJi- 
lieil by a display of then uicoi jioiatioii 
into the English 'Tongue, with lopimi*. 
Notes Bv Hi m* v Beta . Ft / thaht ion , 
Umo 4s (a/ i loth. 

MVl’IIoL^GY FOR VERSIEI- 
CATIDN , a a Britf Shitch oi'fh 
Failles ol the Am tents, picpam! to In* 
rendeied into 1 atm Vei -o. and designed 
loi the use ol Classical Schools JJv the 
Hi v. F. rioiM.siiji, BD, I’lmost of 
Eton. Font t/i ah turn 12ino .‘St < loth 
Key to ditto. 8\o 7s. cloth. 

“ This work Is intended to lie entndv rlenuii- 
t.ir^, ind the author lias nude it .is c.i v .is lie 
cnjtd without too laigelv siiperst dim; the use 
ol the llsitionaiv uid <o otils liv tin Imdihes 
hire .itbided it irijl lie possible, in indiiv cases, 
tor a bov to Re; rapidly thnitiub i lies** pn penury 
ex<rriscs, and thus, luring m.isti red the first 
dilluullies he ni.iy advance with belli r hopes of 
improvement to sublets ol higher elur.iotpr, nnil 
verses ot moie diflliiili. turiipusilan '* — t‘i t far". 

SELECT PORTIONS OF SA- 
CRED HISTORY, corn eyed m sen-e 
for Lit* m Verses, intended chiefly foi 
the use of Schools. By the 1 ?enH F 
JToBt.sox, 11 D, Pi on ost of Eton 
Third edition. Umo. .l a fid., elotli. 

: Ivey to ditto. 

Royal 8 vo. 10*. fir/., eloth. 
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L.\ I in ( rtm tinned ). 

SACKED TALK'S; or, E Mmols 
tlOlII till I’lophetU'.ll .lliil UlluT Slllp- 
tmcs ot the OM Ti'stauu lit. adapted 
to L.itin Vri’Mlicatiou m the pnmiji.il 
Metics of H or, itc. By the Ht.v 1 '. 
lloilf ..SIVS, 13 1) , I’llJAtWlil Iitoll 1 illlO. 
Os <>(/ , floth. 

llfK LONDON LVTIN GRAM- 
MAR, ^mlmlint; tjie Eton S\ntn\^iu<l 
J’iosuil\ m English, in roiuji.uin-il wadi 
Notes EW itc< 1 liv ,i Giadtiafe ot the 
Humility ot Oxloui. Tmljth ulition . 

1 iino. it hi / , cloth 

NEW L\TL\ REA DING -BOOK ; 

poii>*'^tinj' of *hoit Sintcmi', o.lv 
N.n nit ion ■>, .uni l)o-i nplions, sfleidfril 
• iunii (\i*s n '*» (l.illu \\ .ii . .in. inti’ll in 
s\ >ti in.ftji |ii»uics'<iiiii With .t J >ti - 
tnin.uv limy .’lv Oil jV loth 

“ I In 1 pi nj nf I ins work .till.rs ft mu* import ini* 
liimil Iunii oiler mulls nt , sm jl.it Innl 'the 
C nli m hs li.m* In i ii si|. ii(> | f \i li'sni'ly li.im 
( a J sat <i ( oinnunlov mi ill" <*.illu War, msli.ui 
nt lii'inu taken I mm ihiliient .mthms, is lids 
ns i.illi In cn ilu' i.isi III. ri- is m nlniinis 
.nil iint.iK.' it sjiIiis pi hi , tin* s.iiin uiirii* ire lull- 
dull i))i i i-|n .id'll l)j ilif sum .iiitlmi in simple 
ihii Uni', mill iln‘ |ni|>il Inis Iniimns hkiis- 

lllllli it til Ills stile, Hill lllllls tin' milk nt tl dlislfl— 
linn tzr.iw i isii r eu*i\ il.iv, « lilt Ii e mint be the 
i .isi- \\ I mi tin* t \li its are t ik< n ti mu m mv rlif- 
liient ..min. is iilnisi' pile mi }t nt mursi vaiy 
i \i i'i imicU 

LACITUK (u'tiu.tni.i, Aijijoola, 

mill I' nsr Hook of flu* Ann.ils With 
Noli", liausluted mlo Hnn|is|i, ftoin 
Kupeiti, Ikissovv f Wall h, ami Hot- 
|ji net ’s u m.ii ks on ilu 1 sti le of Tautus 
j into as , i loth 

MIRGtT/S .ENKllV* Tub Fihs r 

Six Hooks, with an mtei payed tram*- 
l.ition, Jjiic lot line, anil nmneiont 
Note's. Si min / edition linm. 6 a od 
’i In* qre.uer p,.n nf >l« notes li.ni* boon s( ti i led 
rrom the mirks ot luiidson, Aii.mis, Tiapp, css , 


ENGLISH GaAMMAIj. 

AX l L EMENTAllY ENGLISH 

URAMMAU F.»i the Cse of St hook. 

K (1 Lvtiivm, A. M. limo 

4v fid , i loth 

‘ Ids < n i.n.ir'siiii of the old .S.ixnn foims well 


proper limits ( lussirtti M 


GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

A GERMAN GRAMM VI? By 

W Wirnui liiino (>» Oil , i. lot It. 

“ i Ills lnmk i« essentially i pu.iK.il one II i> 
the i .-suit of thirty i ears’ < \p» t it m e til Ii iiclmijj 
(icrntan, mid, as siuli, lamnx fail nf In me ieij 
useful \\ e can cnii4ileiiili leininnu-inl this (.mm 
mar Ul liamtis nf tlio Oirin.m language '* 
Ksleclir lh cj eiv 


ITALIAN 

EXTRACTS FROM ITALIAN 
J’ROSE WRITERS By Du A. 
Pamzzi. 1 thick \ol. linn). IOa in/., 

l)i Mills 

AN , ELEMENTARY ITALIAN 

GRAMMAR By J)jt. A. 

12mo. 3v, hound 


FRENCH. 

Complete Course of the I'lene/i Lnnqumji . 
Hi/ / '. F Mi riel, iVo/essnt of b'} < i,t h in 
U mi truli/ Cull i tie, 1. 1 union. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR, divided 
into Tin di Otitis; tin* Ti onmu mu, iii, 
the At etifitm e, anil die Svntas. A ’em 
edition. Jinio 6s (id., hound 

KEY TO THE FRENCH GRAM- 
MAR limn OJ , hound 

LE TRADHCTEER , or, IIiMoi u-tt], 

I >i.iiii. it ie, mid Mis. eil. menus Ndu turns 
from tliu best Eiem Ii Wnteis, .imiui- 
painoil Ay e\j)]auatory Notts, u sdei - 
turn ot Jiliotiis, &,< , i\'eir (dition litno. 
■is. bit , hound 

PE TIT TABLEAU LITTER Ai RE 
DK 1»A FRANCE. • ontaniiiijf an 
E-s.i} on Ei eiii li Lifuatuie, i\ ih Spe- 
eunens of tfie liest .Vutlfois, ft om tlie 
eailiest pctiod to die piesent time , a 
Sequel to “ L« '1 lailiiLtcur." liuto 
G « , l&inml. 

DICTIONARY OF DIFFICUL- 
TIES, Appendix to the Ftem h G lam- 
inar. Set mid edition limit 4 s , 

bound. Containing' an Explanation oi 
nie peeulim ities ot the Ficm Ii Tm- 
‘'uaj't* — Complete List «f Adjeitncs, 
showing; why tliev me plaeed hefort ot 

aftei the Suhstanme — ( 'oinjnelieiisiu* 

List ot Idioin.s* and Lhoieihs now in 
use— last ot Synonjius - Melt antile 
livjm naions, Thrases, ami LeTteis, &e. 
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LOCKE'S SYSTEM OF CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION, restoring the 
Method of Teaching formerly practiced in all Public Schools The Senes consists 
ot the following Intel I 1 uc .11 Translations; with the Ongiual Tc\t, in whidi the 
quantity of the doubtful Vowels is denoted , cutieal and cxplaiiutoiy Notes, &c. 

lSv me ms of these Works, that excellent system of Tuition is eflectually rcsto 1 ed which 
was esl ft lit lulled by Dean Culrt, Erasmus and Lilv, at the tmindaiion ol Si Paul’s School, 
and was then enjouf-d by authoritv of the State, to be adopted m all other Public Seminaries 
, of Learning throughout die kingdom Kjch volume 2s 0 d 

Latin r Greek. 

f fl 

1 Pii.EimrsV, Fables of aEsor. 1. Li oian’s Di vlooues Selections, 

2. On it’s Metamorphoses. Book I 2. Tuk Oiii,» or A^u'inm ,, 

3. Virgil’s A’neid. Book!. 3. Hovbh'h Ii iad. Book I 

4. Puisinh Lessons to Virgil, 4. Parsing Li sm>ns to Homer. 

5. (\esau's Invasion op Britain. J5 Xenophon’s Mi morahilia. Book I 

fl. Tac rn>’s Life op Agiucola. Parti. 6. Ilutono u's’s Histories, Selections 

Italian. « French. 

Stories fiiom Iro.iAN WRiiERS ( !r-Ar,- StJmondi; tub IIatti as or CiirAtY a«i» 
fieii r, Baui tti, Castiglionk, &c. POK’TIl us, 

, German. % . r 

STORIKif FROM UCRJflV WrITEH/1. 

An Ensav, explanatory of the System. 12nJ>. . . 2s. Cxi. 

Also , to accompany the Latin and fit eetf Series. 

Tin-. London Latin G haw a it. 12mo. . . . . 2s fid. ' 

Tub London Greek Gkvmmau. l2mo .... 3a fi d. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Professor l)e A to/ pan’s Works 

ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. 

Fourth Edition. Koy.il 12ino, 4s, cloth. 

ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, pro- 

hminary to the Ditfciential Calculus, 
and hf for the higher classes of Sehools 
in whuh the Pmuiples of Arithmetic 
are taught. Second Edition Royal 
12mo, Us , cloth. 

ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOME- 
TRY AND TRIGONOMETRICAL 
ANALYSIS, preliminary to the Dll 
fc rent iu'i Calculus; fit foi tliosi; who 
have studied the L’linciples of Arith- 
metic and Algebi a, Ami Sex Books of 
Euclid. Royal 12im>, 9«., clot It 

FIRST NOTIONS OF LOGIC, 

preparatory to the Study of OeomcTy. 
Second Edition. Royal 12 mo. Is. 6rf.,swd. 

TABLES .OF LOGARITHMS, 
COMMON AND TRIGONOMETRI- 
CAL, TO FIVE I/LACES. Under 
the Superintendence of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
Foolscap 8vo, 3s., sewed. 

The present work has been undertaken in 
imitation of the Tables of I.alande, so will known 
both in Png'and and on the Continent It differs 
from .most modern English works in the use of 
old numerals, which are formed with heads and 
1 lad., as in common haudwruyg it is believed 
that such figures ure much morS legible, fji their 


size, than those in toimnon use, and very much 
less likelv lu he inisr.il en one ini theotlnr so 
th it llu 1 pies, lit ss »i k may compete with othels 
whith employ iKygu Ivpe. but in wlnth tl'Sliltci- 
ness ot form in the hguil is sal. itn nil to tiiit- 
fortnily of site 

LESSONS ON FORM ; or, an In- 
troduction ft) Geometry, as given in a 
lYstalo/ium School, Che am, Sm icy. 
By (’ Reiner. 1 lino, with numetous 
Di.igiiims. 3s. fxl , (loth 
“ It has luen foyvL 111 the ai tml use of (hi se 
le«s<ins lor a consfi.ei able peimd, ih if a 1 tiger 
ateiuge number ot pApils are Inmiglit to studv the 
Mathemttics with dis ided success, and that all 
pursue them in a supeimr ui.uimr llnie is 
mueh less of rneie uie< li.inu il committing to 
memory, of mere otiose admission and tumpie- 
hcnsion of demonstrations evadv made uni pro- 
, poi iionably more of independi in judgment and 
original reasoning They not only le irn Mathe- 
matics, but they beepme matin m.iiicians ' — Ittc 
Dr Mayo 

LEMONS ON NUMBER, as given, 
at a Pt*-talo//.um School, at (’lieam, 
Surrey By C. Reiner Second Edi- 
tion. Consisting ot 

Tup Master's M ynijal 12mo,4.v fid , cl. 
The Scholar's Praxis I2mo,^s., bound. 

THE FIRST SIX BOOKS OF THE 
ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, with a 
CommciAjry and Gconictiical Exer- 
cises; to which aie annexed a Tieutilo 
on Soldi Geometry, and Shoit Essays 
on the Ancient Geometrical Analysis 
and the Theory of Transversals. By 
Dion. Lahdneii, LL.D., F.U.S., &e. 
Eighth Edition. 8vo, 7s , hoards. 


| Taylor and Walton, 28 , Upper Gower Street. 


Mai mill vi R s ( continued ). 

j PRINCIPLES OF GEOMETRY, 

fanuhailv illiiM 1 ntcil, end applied to a 
i ninety of useful piupo-cs Designed 
for the Insti action of Young lVisons 
j By the Bov. W. Ritchie, I.L D., F.K S. 

, Set and Edttum* revised and enlarged. 

1 12mo, w ith 1 SO Woodc uts. 3 a G</., cloth. 

I 

! * i 

i * SINGING. 

i 

j TITE SINGING MASTER. Fomth 

, Kditwn, iu\ised anil eoimteil. 8\o. 

\ l()s bd , doth t » 

! No S* FIRST LESSONS IN SINtf- 
’ IN* (I AND 1*1 IE NOTATION J>L 
a MUSIC. Pure 2s. 

No J1 RUDIMENTS OF TlIE 
SCIENCE OF HAIAmoNY, OR. 
TlloflOl UII-B VSS.[ Pnoc Is 6 d. 

No’lIT THE FIRS' T CLASS TUNE- 
BOOK Tlmty Simple and Pleasing 
Alls, .*l.n I” ( il, i\ ith Suitable Words, 
foi \ uiing Childicn Pine 1a. ini. 

No. IV\ THE SECOND (’LASS 
TUNE- BOOK Pi u i 2 v. (></ 

No V. tAk IH MN TI N E-BOOK. 

I’liu 1 2s Of/ 

- • 

SCHOOL MUSIC, , or Sonus and 

Hymns horn the Singing Mustei , nnii- 
j>i i*-niLf Si w ntyvOs M oi.i l Sonus loi 
■ Chudieii, .n i.i need to Fopul.u Ans, 

1 and Seventy Psalms a^l Ujirms, with 
| • *Hh*ii appiopi late TuueV 8vo , “mi. bd , el 

i 

i The Vocal EncioisC", Moial Songs and 
I hums, with the Mnsu, may also he 
had, punted f^i 8 7 (’arils Pnee2</. 
each ('aid, or Twenty -hvc loi 3 a * 

The* IVoidh without the Music urny be • 
had in Thiee Small Boohs f 

Moial Songs (torn the J^tst*‘"OlnbS 
• Time-Book, Id. 

| * Second Class 

I Tune-Book, 1</. 

Hymn,# finiu the Ilvmn Time- 
Book, I [d. 

FIRESIDE HARMONY* or Do- • 
jnestie lleei cation in Pmt hinging. A 
Selei turn of lavmn ite old G lees. Jionn J-, 
and Canons, an.uiged- to wolds * mt- I 
ahl ‘ foi Families and Schools. By ' 
U111 nS Hi. KM hilt.. ' Second edition. 

I Demv 8u>. (oblong). 2s bd. 1 


DRAWING. 

LINEAL DRAWING COPIES 
FOB THE EARLIEST INSTRUC- 
TION. Compiisiiig 200 Sul>ieets on 
24 sheets, mounted on 12 pieces o( thick 
paste hoard. B\ the Authoi of “Draw - 
mg for Yo.nngfciiildren.” In •/ Port- 
folio, . r >y. (id. 

DRAWING- COPIES FOft ELE- 
MENTARY INSTRUCTION By 
the Authm of “Thawing for Young 
Clnliheii ” 2 Sets, fair h consist mg of 

12 Subjects, mounted mi thick pn-tc- 
boaid Puce 3« bd each, 111 a Poitioho. 

DRAWING MATERIALS. 

A Qn.uLo Copy Book ol 24 leaves, 
cdmaicm papei, bd. 

Ditto * ditto , 

paper ufsiipcum quality. Is- X/ 
JVneils, with veiy tlmk lead, B B R. 

2\ pel halt do/.en. . 

• Ditto ditto . . F at 

Is 6 d ditto. 

Di.tw mg Chalk, Dd per do/eu stubs, lit 
a 15o\ 

Puit-rinvous foi holding the < ’ll ilk, 
4d each, » 

ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE 
DRAWING, or the Science of Deline- 
ating Real Oh|ei ts Bung a M'liual 
of I*uc< turns tin using 1 {set ol Models, 
eo.iijiosmg a ninety ol PutmcMjue 
Fuiitis Suitable loi the Plat lice of 
Begumeis. By Atnisns Diucon. 
Illustrated w ith Eight Plates 8v>. 4c. 

DRAWING MODELS; consisting 

* ot Foi ms loi emihtnietmg vaimus Budd- 
ing', (!u*cwa\s, (JitMles Budges, 

1 ho Buddings will he found suihuejitly 
laigi tithe ill awn tioin by a liumeioi s 
Class at the same tune. In a Bn*, with 
a .small 'Treatise on Diaw1ug*uiid Per- 
spective. Pine 2l Ids Length ol the 
Box, J8i unliel, liieadtli, 11 unites, 
height; 8’ ini lies. 

DRAWING MODELS, by 6 V 

Tim hsf-i, eonsistmg of Rectilineal 
Figures, Polygonal and Mixtd incur 
JJodels, Models chiefly for Shading, 
and Models? lor ajijiht at ion and blither 
praitice Puce ol the complete sel 1 o/ 
Anv Figure may he puich.ised sepa- 
l.itely. m 

The whole Collection, with the ex- 
ception of the house-, js painted 
white, to losemblc plaster. 

A complete Collect ion mi a largci .scale, 
Micfi as that um d in the Mechanics,’ 
liistiTutio’^ Liveipool, l!il. 

A detailed Piospcctus may he had 
pn Application. 


8 Taylor and Walton , 28, Upper Gower Street. i 

EDUCATIONAL models 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS, AND FOR 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 


A SET OF APPARATUS FOR | 
HYDROSTATICS. HYDRAULICS, 

p , ANP PNEUMATICS; with a Pam- 
phlet containing full Descriptions ai.d 
Dm •( tl ms for Performing many Ex* 
pci iiru nts. Price 6l 6s m a box. 

APPARATUS FOR COHESION', 
CAPILLARY A T T R A C T ION, 
ELEC TRIC AND MAGNETIC AT- 
TRACTION, IMPENETRABILITY 
axii TNERTIA; w itli Descriptions and 
Diagrams, Price 21*. m a Ihjx. 

A MACHINE FOR ILLUSTRAT- 
ING CENTRIFUGAL MOTION; 
including a i epu’scnt.itiom of tlic Go- 
vernorol a Steam Engine. In a box, 1 Of. 

ATTWOOD’S MACHINE FOR 
EXPLAINING THE LAWS OF 
FALLING BODIES, with Apparatus 
attached lor Illustiatuig the Thooiy of 
the Pendulum. Puce ot Attwuod’h 
Machine, with a “ Companion,” 2/ 2 *., 
additional app.u atus foi the Pendulum, 

1/ Is. 

SETS OF MECHANICAL POW- 
ERS, containing, Tup Lkvmi — ffnncr, 
on Axi l —A Smtir.s of Pi 1 1 ns — 
The Ivcxim:t» Pi.avk — IViaicn — 
Si'tilw, xvi i ii Kwmi’lls or aim 1 ’a- 
i? u i non rah op Fniicts — Cl MitKor 
Git win — Fun rio.v — Com imiov or 
Eiasiic Boons — Compoi m> Iauii. 

I. Fni huge Le,eture-inoins(siJo. £ * <i. \ 

of the fintnc height 3 feet . 

1 inch, width, ‘1 tei-t) . 8 8 0 

2 Foi Si liools and smaller Lec- 

. ture-iooms (height of tlu^ 
iiamc, 2 feel <> inches; wultli 

2 \cet .1 pit lies) ... 510 

.1 A Kinallci .set, omitting the 
J’arallelogi am of Fprc es and 
Collision of Elastic Bod.es 
(height of l he frame, 2 feet ' 

1 in , width. 1 foot 111 in 1 2 12 6 

4. A Commoner Set (height of 

the fiame, 2 ft. , w idlh, 10 in ) 1 l> 3 

THE RENT LEVER. Convert- 
ible into a Bent Level oi ‘Toggle Joint 
Prosit. Wall weights, anil a dost op- 
tion Pure l().s. 

MECHANICAL DIAGRAMS. By F 


A TRAIN OF SPUR WHEELS, 
mounted on a mahogany stand, with 
weights. Price 21 v., m abnx. 

A DOUBLE INCLINED PLANE, 

with an Application of tlie Composition 
syul Resolution of Forces In a box, 10*. 

%* The above is accompanied by 
printed directions arid institutions for 
a tew expei iments. 

A PORTABLE HYDROSTATIC 

BELLOWS ; with description and 
Diagram, including a weight. Prici? 
Is. in a box 

A\ SECTIONAL AtODEL of a he 
STEAM ENGINE, by which the my 
t ions ot die scveial parts, fls internal 
stnu tine, and the lnjdi and low pus- 
sine priiievftilcs, can he easily explained 
Pi iee i./ 2 1 in a box 

A PYROMETER, fm Showing flu* 
Expansion of Metals Puce 15s 
GEOMETRICAL SOLIDS. The , 

Fivr Ria-ni vr; Soi u>s. — l. Tetralie- 
dion ; 2 Detalicdi on, 3 leosabediou, 

4 Hex. died i on, I Pentagonal Dodcca- 
liedion. <i Uhonihnid.il Dodei abed ion, 

7 Bipviamphd Dodei aliedi on , 8 Tia- 
pcisoliediou. Pvkvaiiiis— n Tu mgii- 1 
lat, 10.Quadiihitci.il, 11, Hexagonal, 

12 Ocl.igonal Piiisvr 13 rimugW- 

iar, If Quadi ilntcial. If., llexagon.il; 
l(i Oi t.igoii.il, — 17 Spheie, 18 Cvlm- 
der, l‘» Cone The Set in a box, Os 
ANOTHER SET; containing flic 
Conic Nc< rnptx Puce lbs 

A LARGER SET Pure* it I Is. ft,/ „ 
AN INSTRUMENT urn TEACH- 
ING GEOMETRY, eumeitible into > 
a Theodolite, Spmt Level, lladhv's 
Sextant, and WolhfSton’s Goniometer. 
Pine 2/. 12v (></. in .t box 

DIAGRAMS IN WOOD, to Ulns- 

tiate Di. Laudm.ii’s Euclid Solid ! 

Geomotiy, Book I. The Sit ot Nine, 
ill a I*i ue 7s 6it 

A PAIR OF LARGE DIVIDERS, 

foi making Dingiams on a black lioai n, 
useil b\ teac hers m Geoinetiieal Classed. 
Puce 4v r j 

I. MlNAsr For tin? lisp nf Luc- 1 


tnrers, and Si liools Complete in Fire Nuinlici s, each (‘out, lining Three Sheets of 
Diagrams, price 3,*. each Number, eolnned, illustrating the following sublet t« — 
1 & 2 Composition of Fortes. -3 Papulihiiniii — <4 & 5. Levels. —6 Steelyard, 
Brady Balance, and Danish Balance. — 7. Whecl.smd Axle - 8. Inclined Plane — 
», 10, 11. Pulleys. - 12. lluntei’s Screw. — 13 & Yd. Toofhod Wheels — 15. Com- 
hmation of the Mi-ihapical 'Puwcis* 

The Diagrams arc plinteil on large sheets of papci, measuring 2 feet 11 inches by 
2 lee.. Hus si/e^vtill be tiuind suited loi huge lecture looms. 


J 


Publishing-, In Imperial Folio, 

TIIK 

©ISDSiSOTTM, 

• • ou * 

HISTORICAL, PICTORIAL AND ETHNOGRAPHICAL 
* »'* SKETCHES, 

. ILLUSTRATING THE HUM \N* FAMILIES 

IN Tllh 

# VALLEY OK THE NILE > 

• THEIR COSTUMES, USAGES, IIARI1S, MODES OF LIFE, 

•&c &o &.<• 

WITH LETTER- PRFS8 DE&Tffl PTIOJJ, AN D ILLUSTRATIVE WOOD CUTS. 

* By E. PIUS SB, Esq. . 

Til V# WORK WILL BE PUBLISHED IN FIVE PARTS EACH PART WILL 
CONTAIN SIX PLATES . 

THE WHOLE OF THE LETTER-PRESS WILL BE OIVEN WITH 
THE LAtlT PART 

, . 0 

P tints in Covers , per Part, \l 1/. Prints in Covers, tinted after Onginah, 2! 2s 
Coloured and Mounted as Ongmah, anti in Covers, 31. is 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

4 

A Spec bn n of the lVoocUPngi'avinfy with a Page of the Text , ’may 
I's seen at all respectable Pooh sellers ; and any Pooh seller, not i 
having a Specimen, may have one by applying to the Publishers 
through Cm London Ageist. 


PART I. WILL BE ISSUED ON THE FIRST OF 
JANUARY, 1840 f 


AGENT FOR IRELAND, 

fi’ 

.1. CITMMINTG, DUBLIN. ,, 

a ge> f ran Scotland, 

CHARLES SMITH, FRINGE’? STREET, EDINRURGTI. 
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TIIE ORIENTAL ALBUM. 


j The most valuable offering a traveller can present to his fellow- 
countrymen is»a faithful illustration of the manners and customs 
of those nations which he lias enjoyed the privilege 'of visiting. 
Of all the shoita laved by the. bright waters of the Mediter- 

• runean, that of Egypt is Assuredly the most deeply interesting, 
whether we consider her with ’regard to '-the extreme antiquity of 

# her renown — as the very crShc of commerce and of art— as the 
favouled seat of the Pharaohs and the Ptolenfies, of learning and 
of luxury — -'or whether we meditate upon her present commercial 
importance with regjird to the great nations of Modern Europe. 
Her geographical position renders her the key of Eastern Africa, 
and the great gate of India. From time immemorial this has given 
her a commercial importance outrivalling lhat*of any other land. 
But at the present moment especially are the eyes of Europe 
intently watching hjr ; for, through the enlightened sagacity of her 
present nilei, her daily-increasing power and importance are likely 
to be wonderfully increased by means of the contemplated canal 
or railroad across that sandy isthmus which has so long con- 
demned the European navigator to make a vast detour of many 
thousand miles in order to reach the shores of India. . 

* Egypt, in evei^r view, is then surely worthy of the most pro ; 

found attention. And the present period is most critical wutli 
regard to the # manners and customs of her inhabitants. r l1ie Vapid 
regeneration already commenced will soon be ui^jjod onwards by 
the' vast influx of foreign nations attracted to her shores by the 
improved communication bfctwixt the Mediterranean and the Red 
Seas. * 

* The tide of civilization will shortly overwhelm many of those 
ancient practices and customs so fondly clung to by ’Modern 
Egyptians, and thus they will become extinct. 

No work upon this most extraordinary people, at all of the 
r same style as this now offered to the public, has yet appeared. 
The most celebrated artists have been employed, to execute the 

tiisa i an 
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plates ; and the fidelity of the coloured copies will be most minutely 
attended to. 

The chief ambition of the Author has been to secure truth in 
. every representation, v'ithout falling into the unfortunately common 
error, of sacrificing fidelity to art. 

A residence of many years in Egypt Iia3 presented him with 
the fullest opportunities of becoming- intimately acquainted with 
her inhabitants, as also of investigating her most remote districts. 

The mere tourist may return to his country, his portfolio laden 
with hurried sketches, io.be hereafter transformed into finished 
pictures bj the assistance C>f a treachf rous memory : but one who 
htes made the land' he illustrates his home, and ' studiously 
finished every sketch |ipon the spot itself, can alone render truly 
faithful illustrations. Q «/ i 

Accompanying the Author from Alexandria to the boundaries 
of Abyssinia, the Reader will observe numerous illustrafions 
of the dwellings, most remarkable ceremonies, and variety of 
costumes and ornaments found amongst the various races inha- 
biting Egypt, her cities and her villages. 

Then turning to the desert regions, the BeddVees o'ffer a highly- 
interesting subject for contemplation : their fierce tribes until very , 
lately rendered even the narrow tract between Cairo and Suez 
almost impassable to tke traveller. , 

The work will be completed in Five Numbers, eabh containing 
Six Illustrations, besides numerous Wood-engravings and Letter- , 
press (giving a concise description of the subjects represented), 
which wjll be printed in the most elegant manner of which the art 
of typography is capable. ' In short, the object of tlrt. Proprietors 
has been, to challenge comparison with the most admirable works 
that have ever proceeded from the Press, so as to ensure the 
approval of all classes, while, at comparatively limited cost, 
bringing the Album within the reach of all. 

SUBSCRIBERS^ NAMES WILL BE RECEIVED THROUGH ANY 
RESPECTABLE BOOKSELLER. 
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LIST OF PLATES. 

FRONTISPIECBy COLOURED FROM AN ARABIC MS., ONE OF, THE MOST 

BEAUTIFUL COMPOSITIONS EVER PRINTED FROM LITHOGRAPHY. 

• » « 
PORTRAIT OF TnE.LATE GfEORGE LLOYD, ESQ., 

TO WHOM THE WORK IS DEDICATED. 

1. VOUNG ARsM GIRL RETURNING FROM THE BATn. 

2. FkLLAH, DRESSED IN THE “ HABA.” 

3. ABYSSINIAN, 'WARRIOR OF AMIJARA. 

4. SERVANTS*, A NUBIAN AND A FKLLAH, CARRYING DROMEDARY 

<f SADDLE-BAGS. . ' 

5‘. DROMEDARIES HALTING I£ THE EASTERN DESERT, UPPER EGYPT. 

6. CAMELS RESTING IN THE “ 811 ERKEEYEII*” LAND OF GOSII^N.* 

> » ' 
LOWER EGYPT. » 

7. WAHAUEE CONVERSING WITH AN AZF.MI AnAB, N EAR .COSSEIR. 

8. ARAB SHEYKH, FROM THE COAST OF THE RED SEA, SMOKING 

THE “ SHEESHE” (INDIAN IIOOKAll), PRESENTED BY A 
NEGRO SLAVE. 

9. BEDAtVEES, FROM THE VICINITY OF SUEZ; f>NE OF THE MAZEE, 

AND THE OTHER OF THE SOOALEII TRIBES. 

10. QAF1LF.H (SMALL CARAVAN), WITH CAMEL BEARING TIIE 

“tHODEJH” (FEMALE’S COVERED SADDLE). 

11. ABABDEH, NOMADS OF THE EASTERN T1IEBAID DESERT, 

STANDING. 

12. ABARDEH, RIDING THEIR DROMEDARIES. 

13. FELLAHS , \ MAN AND WOMAN, MIDDLE EGYPT. 

14. PEASANT DWELLINGS, UPPER EGYPT. 

15. * FEMALE OF ^TIIE MIDDLE CLASS, DRAWING W^Tfell h ROM THE 

NILE, LOWER EGYPT. • 

16. BERBERRI (NUBIAN) PLAYING ON THE “ KYSIRKA ” (jLYRE} TO 

WOM^N OF THE SAME TRIBE. • 

17. SEYAT (OILMAN), HIS SHOP 1XD CUSTOMERS, *CAI RO. 

18. EGYPTIAN LADY IN THE HARKEM. 

19. NKDJDEE HORSE FULLY CAPARISONED, ARABIA. 

20. ABYSS1NIANS, PRIEEfc UND WARRIOR. 

"21. ARNAOOT AND OSMANLEE SOLDIER^ ALEXANDRIA. 

22. A ^MES (EGYPTIAN DANCING GIRLS), ROSETTA. , 

23. NJSAM (EGYPTIAN REGULAR TROOPS), KHANKA. 

24. HABESH SLAVE NURSING AN INFANT, CAIRO. • 

25. NUBIAN FEMALES, KENo£>8EE TRIBE, PHIL.®. 

26. CAIR1NE LADY WAITED UPON BY A GALLA SLAVE GIRL. 

27. NILOTIC ARAB SAILORf, DAMIATA. 
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28. ABYSSINIAN COSTUMES, SOLDIERS, AC. 

29. SLAVE BAZAH, TUIIK BUYING A NEGRESS, CAIRO. 

30. DUSKY, , CEREMONY OF, KSBEKELYEII SQUARE, CAIRO. 

LIST OF THE WOOD ENGRAVINGS 

t 

TO ILLUSTRATE THE TEXT. 

1. THE ARMS OF THE LATE GEORGE LLOYD, ESC?., *TO WHOM TIIE 

WORK IS DEDICATED. 

2. ARABESQUE FRAME-WORK BEARING AN ESCUTCHEON. 

3. IDEM WITH DOUBLE BORDER, WITH .VIEW. 

4. IDEM FOR LANDSCAPES. 

5 . VIEW OF A “SAKIA,” WATER WHEEL. 

‘ &' MEW OF P11ILAI, (SOUTH SIDE. 

7. IDEM NpRTH SIDE. 

8. COVERED BALCONY, “ M ASJIARABEEYEH^ ” * 

9. UTENSILS, IMPLEMENTS, FURNITURE, &C. GROUPED. 

10. HORSEMEN THROWING THE “ DJEREED.” 

11. KANJA, NILE PLEASURE-BOAT. , 

12. MUSLIM CEMETERY. 

13. j 

14. I THREE EGYPTIAN LANDSCAPES. 

15 . ) * 

16 . EFFKNOI SMOKING THE “sQEEbllE” (llOOKAIl). 

17. FEMALE IN OUT-JIOOR DRFSS. 

IS. NIZAM, OR REGULAR EGYPTIAN SOLDIER. 

19. W ASIA BEE ON HORSEBACK. " t 

20. EGYPTIAN GIP9EY (nAOOIIEh). < 

21.1 * * 

, > PIGEON-HOUSES IN UPPER AND LOWER EGYPT. 

22. j 1 

23. *V^EW r OF CAIRO FROM THE WEST. 

21. VIEW OF FKIIMIM (PANbl'OLIs) irPPEIl EGYPT. c 

25 . CAIRO FEMALES, CARRYING A CHILD AND WATER JARS. 

26. EGYPTIAN COTTAGES. 

27. HOUSE OF A SI1EYKH. * 

2S. VIEW OF CAIRO FROM THE SOUTH. 

29. MARABOOT’S TOMp, NEAR <YTFE, MAHMOODEEY Ell CANAL. c. 

30. ABAIIOEHS CONVERSING. 

31. RIVER FISHERMEN, EGYPT. , 

32. THE BASTINADO. 

33. SHEYKH-EL-BELLED. f 

34. 35.) FOUR OTHER VIGNETTES, WHICH WILL BE MADE FROM % 
36. 37. J VARIOUS ARMS, UTENSILS, AC. t 
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£?tft of ‘Bible#, Boobs of Common draper, 

Cburcb berimes, kc. printeir at tie 
’ <&jrtortr 2amber£rty }irts# 2m&*#ofty bp 
(BtotQt Bell, ©ntbemtp Bookseller, j 
• &o. rljrtTbi, tflett street, nejt* &L | 
Dunstan , s Cburcb. * I 


This list of Aibles and Grayer Books printed at the 
Oxford* University Press, consists, for the most part, 
of the fine paper editions in the best kinds of bind my; 

* the common papex % editions, however, in cheap bind- 
ings, are supplied at the usual low prices; but are not 
* recommended, as they* toil l not bear comparison either 1 
in appearance or durability with those hereyi de- 
scribed. All those that are not otherwise described are 
fine paper editions, » 

The binding of these, throughout, is of a superior cha- 
racter: . * 

Attention is particularly requested to those bound in 
velvet, vellum, and the old tyyle of morocco, of which 
a Jprge selection is constantly kept on hand*; they are 
of the most finished workmanship, and are admirably 
adapted fpr presents. 


For the convenience of those who have ngt opportunity for 
persqpal inspection, the measurement in inches is affixed to each 
size, and specimens of the sizes of th^fype are given, a Tefjrence to 
these will enable Purchasers! to select the size best suited tbgir 
wants. 


Ary editions can be bound to a chosen style at a short notice. 


Gdbaos Bell, 


186 , Fleet Street. 
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ORTET^I 


GREAT PRIMER. 

JN the beginning God treated* 
the heaven and the earth. 


ENGLISH. 

2 And the earth was without form* 
and void ; and darkness was upon the J 
. f:*ee of the deep. And the Spirit of 
| God moved upon the face of the waters. , 


PICA. 

< \ c 

3 And God said, Let there be light : and 
there was light. 

4 And God saw tthe light, that it was 
good : and God divided the light from the 
darkness. 

i « 


SMALL PICA. 

i 5 And God called the 1 light Day, and the ch*rk- 
j ness he called Night. And the evening and the 
| m(<rnihg were the first day. 

J f ,6 And God said, Let there be a firmament in 
i tfte midst of the waters, and let it divide the 
I waters from the waters. 



of CTjJj continued. 3 

“T Y~ 

• LONG PRIMER. 

7 And God made the fi r]n ament,* and ^divided the 
| waters jvhich were under the firmament from the waters 
which were above the firmament : and it was so. 



BOURGEOIS. 

8 And God called the firmament Heaven. And the even- 
ing and the morning were the second day. 

9 And God aaid, # Let the waters under the heaven be ga- 
thered togethA- unto one place, and let the dry land appear: 

and it was so. 

* 


T 


BREVIER. 


r 10 And God called* the dry land Earth; and the gathering 

together of the waters called he Seas : and God saw that it was 

good. 

JlJ a * — 


\ 


. MINION. 

11 And God paid. Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in 
itself, upon the earth naml it was so. • 

. 12 And the earth brought foitli grass, and herb yielding seed after 
his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed i vas in j. elf, after his* 
kind : ana God saw that it teas good. * 


i 1 

| NONPAREIL. 

j 13 And the evening and the morning were the third day. 

14 -And God said. Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven to 
! divide the day from the night , and Jet them be for signs, bnd for seppoaa, 
I and for days, and years 

i T * 

RUBY. 

i 15 And let them be for lights in the firmament of the ueaven to give light upon lli# 
earth and it was so 

16 And God made two greet lights; the greater light to rjle the day, and the lesser 
i light to rule the night he made the stars flao. 


' . PEARL • j 

I 17 And God set them in the Armament of the heaven to give light upon the%arth.fc I 

I IB And to rule over the day and over the night, and to divide the light from die Ark- i 

I ness t and God saw that if teas good, • 


DIAMOND. 

9 And Ik* *v*nl>| sad the morning wore th* fourth day 
6 And Oml mU, Cm th* mm bring talk ahooSmtlr i 
I Uf m*f Sy abor* lb* **»tb Is lb* opr a I mated rat of boro. 


I Of w*f* CKO four in any 

br!o| forth afcvndutlr th* etfotnr* lhaf Both life, ond fowl 
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place. Mr. Marriot’s fireplace. Mr. Sylvester’s fireplace. Sandham’s fireplace. Colonel Pasley’s 
observations. Edinburgh fireplace. Common variety of Rumford fireplace. A revival of the Bath 
stove. Register grate. Combustion of fuel. Temperature of combustion. Chemical union of the air 
and combustible. Products of the combustion. Quantity of air required. Its decomposition. Art 
of using fuel. Grate for anthracite. Bull’s observations on combustion of anthracite. Fuel- 
chamber of common grates too deep. A thin^fire recommended. Size of grates for different 
rooms. Properties of radiant heat* Erroneous form of covings and back. Space between bars 
generaffy too wide. Iron improper for covings. Louvre grate recommended. . 

Essay XII. — Persian tennor deseftbed by Delavalle. • Grammont describes Chinese kangs. 
Ti-kang. Kao-kang. Tong-'kapg. Their construction. Mor tr used for their roofs. Chinese 
moisten the air of their rooms. . Paper and silk and oyster- shells in windows. Warming guests 
at an entertainment. Can only have warmth with darkness. Ktogs have chimneys. Dr. Cla^Jte. 
Dacian stoves. Covered brazier. Dutch stove. Kevlar’s diagrams. Epargne Bois quoted. 
Early form of stoves. Swedish stoves. Count Cronstedt. M. Palmstedt. Russian stove. 

Fj^tt Street.] 
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1 Morvyu’s improvement. Stoves detached. Vase to moisten air. Defect of Swedish stove. 
Swedish stove with insulated circulating flues. Intention of flues. Material of stove. Conduct* 
ing power of some substances. Temperature of stove-surface. Mr. BuII’b experiments on effect 
of stove flue. Advantage from number of elbows limited. Advantage of lessening current into 
fireplace. Common form of Dutch stove. Dutch air stove described by Mr. Meikleham. Hall- 
stove. Dr. Franklin’s imitation of Daslesme’s stove. Reversed flame. Mr. Warner's gas-light 
and warming stove. Bullet-heating in Copenhagen. American friction* heater. Closeness of 
German rooms. No ventilators in Germany. Dr. Ure’s objections to stoves. Mr. Bentham’s 
observation}. Surface generally overheated. Air heated by an open fife offensive. Open fires 
best in ill finished rooms or in the field. , 

Essay,XIJI. — Dutch stove or cockle stove first ufeed for heating factories. Placed in a sepa- 
rate chamber. Strutt forms a perpendicular tunnel. Improved coke stove described. Its heating 
effect. Mr. Strutt’s second improvement— the Belpw stove. Messfs. Boulton, and Watt’s Mu- 
seum stove. Mode of constructing it. Mr. Sylvester’s furnace, and method of cleaning smoke- 
slit. Funnel to supply cold air. Best situation of Strutt’s stove. Heating* effect of several 
stoves. Mr. Murray's stove. Mr. Meikleham's stove. Marquis ds Chabannes’ calorifere. Dr. 
Arnott’s stove in Custom House. Their heating effect. Mr. Perkins' stove. A revival of a 
factory stove. Mr. Beaumont’s stove. Mr. Bernhardt's stove. Its heating effect. « 
Essay XIV. — Sir Hugh Platt suggests heating by steam. Colonel Cook’s revival pf the method. 
Mr. Watt heats an office by steam. Mj. Boulton heats a bath. Improvements by Mr. Wakefield 
and Mr. Hoyle. Mr. Green’s method. Heats a library and conservatory at Knowsley Hall. Mr. 
Mawsr’s apparatus and successful practice. Dr. Withering’s library heated. Mr. Lee’s. manu- 
factory and house heated — metHtod of warming staircase. Cotont Rumford heats Royal Institution. 
Mr. Buchanan at Glasgow. Explains the method. Sue ‘of boiler. Coal required to convert 
water into steam. Surface of boiler. Formation of boiler furnace. Thin firqp recommended. 
Safety apparatus for boiler. Jacketing for*boiler. Jointiifg pipes. Composition of iron cement. 
Expansion-joints of pipes. Expansion rollers. Syphon. MoUes of arranging pipes* Chaban- 
nes’ ornamental caloriferes. Table of effect of pipe-surface. Rules for estimating surface. 
Expansion of metals. 

Essay XV. — Sir Hugh Platt dries by hot water. Glauber’s method of Keating. Sir M. 
Triewald’s project. M. Bonnemain’s chicken -stove. Count Zurbow’s hot-house. Marquis de 
Chabannes revives Bonnemain’s process. Method of arranging water-pipes. Moveable grate. 
Bramah’s apparatus in Westminster Hospital. Mr. Manby’s apparatus. Method of arrpging 
pipes and introducing cold air. Diagram explanatory of hot-water circulation. Water-stove. 
Velocity of the water. General maxims. Defects of improvdS boilers! Fife surface of boiler. 
Connecting-pipes. Rule for quantity of surface. Weight of coal. High-pressure hot-water 
apparatus. Temperature of pipes. Furnace in Museum. Heating an office. Connefltissh *jf 
pipes. Temperature of pipes. Disadvantages of the high temperature. Danger of the apparatus. 

Essay XVI. — Effects of temperature. Warmth essential to the consumptive. Le Grand 
describes houses at Cant.il. Madaffi Mezeray’s description of her illnebs. Lives in a cow-houte. 
Mrs. Finch lives in a cow-house. Temperature of room. Managemeut of the cows. Qn&lity 
of the air. Temperature enjoyed by cows. Fermenting substances used to heat room. Uniform 
heat of room. Stillness of/nir agreeable. Dr. Adams’ project of a^Madeira house/ Dr. ^ea^on. 
Dr. Kentish’s Matfcira House. Mr y Vallance’s scheme. Equability of temperature essential to 
invalids. What is required in a room for the consumptive. Fitting up of room. Curtain-ponh*. 
Doable doors and windows. Water-stove recommended. Construction of stoves for a sick room. 
Use of double window. Moisture in, air. Methods of supplying it, Ventilation of a room. 
Example of a Bick room, and precautions taken., A Madeira room for the poor. Stove best for 
it. Linen and paper windows. Curtain-porch to door. Air for ventilation. Effect of these 
simple arrangements. Sick room. Temperature necessary for various diseases. Average heat of 
the year 1842, in London. f 

Essay XVII. — Influence of habit. Charcoal burned in living furnace. Respiration. Menzie’s 
experiments. Respiration varies. Average quantity of air inhaled. Composition of air. Quan- 
tity vitiated. Matters found in the exhalation from skin. Boerhaave’s amusement. Ai^required 
to dilute it. Quantity of molstuve in air.' Effect of moisture on ventilation. Vapour in air of 
House of Commons. Causes of loss of heat. Estimated quantity of warmed air required in a 
room. How heating-surface is estimated. Lowest temperature noted by Mr. Howard. Ex- 
pansion of air. Rule to And area of ventilator. Velocities of air as calculated*by different per- 
sons. Fuller’s notice of coil. Quantity of coal used in England. Description of its varie- . 
ties. Analysis of coal. Mr. Mushet’s table of the quantities of charcoal and ashes in Irish, 
Welsh, and Scotch coal. Dr. Thomson's estimate of coke in qpal. Heating effect of woods. Mr. 
Kirwan’s comparative estimate of coke and coal. M. Peclet’s averages. Mr. Bull’s tables of 
beating effect of American wood and coal. Quantity of moisture in wood. Heating effect of all 
wood the same. Damp wood bat burned in a stove. Precaution with regard to chimney flue. 
Method of ventilating a room. Cures for smoky chimneys. CH|mney-pots, their use. 

* Published by George Bell , 186 , Fleet Street. 
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STANDARD WORK'S 


ARCHITECTURE, ORNAMENTAL COTTAGES AND VILLAS, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, ETC. 

RKSl’E CTFU LLY OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC BY 

M. TAYLOR, 1, WELLINGTON ST.,. STRAND, LONDON. 

(Ftephcu) and /Accentor lo the late JOSUJI TAP LOR, remoeilfrum High llolbotn ) 

Just Published, a TREATISE on the * • 

ECONOMY of the. marine steam engine, 

With Suggestiyns for it# Jmpiovement, anti Notea upon various Subjects (.oinicctcil with Steam, 
yro. trill i Pl/ilef, 10s. fid By Lusot. Gokoon, R.N., H. M. S. Firebrand * 

■1 HU F CONOMY of the MARINE STEAM ENGINE, further considered by the author, 8vo., Is 

THE REPORT -AD DIlESSfeDTO HEJJ MAJESTY’S COMMIS- 
SIONERS, of WOODS AND FORESTS, See., a# the ‘Result of an inquiry undertaken under 
the authonty of the "Lords Commissioners of Her Myesiy’# Treasury. By C R\rky, ]';.q , 
II T m Dt I.a Becuz, Esq , Y 11 S , W. &mitk, Esq , and Mr. (J. H. Smitu, with rrteiencc to the 
selection ot SAoue lot building thq New House# of Parliament, in 8vo., price 5s. * 

* Just Published, TAYLOR’S 

* ORIGINAL AND. IMPROVED GUILDER’S PRICE-BOOK: 

Containing a coirect List of Pi ices for all description of Bnildci’s Work, t.\ abstiact of the Me- 
tropolitan Building Act, adapted aa a Guide to Suiveyois and Builders, with Tn bits foi the 
Puichnse of Annuities and Leases, Weight and Strength of Materials, &e The Puces calculated 
•and adapted t</ the Changes consequent upon the New Tantf. Pi it e 4s 


. Just Published , 

THE SURVEYOR AND BUILDER’S ABSTRACT OF THE 

• METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT, 

• 7 & 8 'fie Cap. 84, Pocket Size, Price Is. cloth 

• • • • RETREATS ; A SERIES OF DESIGNS, 

‘Consisting of PLANS and EJ RVATIONS for COTTAGES, VILLAS, and Ornamental lhuld 
^ngs, By J. THOMSON, Architect? In rwjnl 4 to, on 41 Plates , coloured, 21 '2s 

llitj mi1i|< its i iiiif miul ift this work at a divided into thru • cIjsm.?, the ill si i (insisting of- COTTAGE 1’F 
ur RETIREMENTS nf a Minted distitpliou, udupted to the enwrumol thins tin -in in! 
< I.im (Miitunm? VILLAS oi RETREATS of an higher ordu, uid tbi^thml Class tompiivug ORN V 
ME S i VL WI'II. DINGS, « hu A may hucunsidcied appends## to the pn tiding <kugu#, or wliuh may 
ofrcufid in h prudently of them? * 0 

l’LANS ik VIEWS of ORNAMENTAL DOM ESTIC BUILDINGS. 

Executed in the CASTEIXATKD and OTHER STALES, on JJ Plates, tt lth»Desn iptive l.-IUr- 
Im^e dio. with Ac Plates tinted, 21. 2s. By R. I^UGAR, Architect. 

• Among the subject# illu&tiatcd in this voluipt*fue 

Tillnhenn Castle, Dumhuitoushire — Tilhcheun Lodge, do — TiMicbeim Gardenia s Collage do — The Ryes 
I oilge, Litth Iltimj, Essex- Balloch C.istle, Arducli, Dumbartonshire. — Penh...n Mount, m irCxlu.dc — 
Holder s Hill (’ullage, near Hendon — Wvditngton IT Jl, near ('o' outn— Cottage, Poultry sheds, and l’ln*a- 
s ini I y , lot the Earl ol Cassilis, Ayrshire — The Rookery, Woodford, Essex — Bi (union Collage, Waiwich 
slnic— JIalii.' h Abbey, Duuihartumdm* — Rose Hill Cottage, near Henley. 


VILLA ARCHITECTURE: . 

A COLLECTION OF VIEWS, with PLANS, of Buildings executed, on 42 Folio Plates, eh' 
ifantly toloiit at, M .1* By ROBERT LUGAR, Aichitcct. This Collection includes,— 

A J.odi'w built foi My. Dull, neat Liverpool — A Design for East IToisleyA’ark, turn Leatherluad— Vn I u 
ir iu> >’ Lodge ibi Earl Cassilis — A Binhil's Cottage, Crosby Hall, near T.neqiool — \ Green lions* im Si’ 
Joseph near Ihrininghutn — A Lodge for R J, Thompson, Esq. Knbj Hall — A It. mil's IIoum .un 1 
Lo.luii Im J V Cam , L -q ntnr Liveyfionl — Farm house and Oflhes built m m Belfast — A (‘i.ttain disi^md 
Im 1’* It Ain lie, F sq. Liverpool — Puikasier Cottage, James Vine, Esq Isle of Wig! t A .i\ii,uu l’u u 
, U r e , Norfolk, R V. John Jiilusani,l» li — S k lirol-huu*(r, Yu'chnm.iN o» folk— A F.u m-houst, di signed Im Roln ,t 
Dawson, Esq neai Bimm — Bttsauger, ne ir .Sand am h, lor l 1 JS Mains, Esq— Ocney, mar Dial, lor.l 
Mir, , Tis-j —V. w 7. aloes, Hoiseloilh, near I.enfs, Charles GnmwooTl, Esq — bwinton lorkshim, foi \V 
I'aidiv , Esq — Jluisol, uenr Castle Doujjlas, John Cunmnt,hame, li*m--Gluii;li* I Cuuuiv of \yr, R,e' lt 
Jli„i lauly Aihbunon — Warlcy, near Blnningham, II Galton, Es^ — L*odiie Collage, for II G dum, I ^ , 
Banqueting lamst at Wallet, ue.ir llnminghaia -MarkgaU’ ( ell, mar St. Alb ms, lleitiordslme. I> (» Au- 
nt y , Kmj - -Cj fartlifa Cusilc, Gltunoiganxlnie, Wilhiun Craw shay , Esq 



Published by M. Taylok, 1, Welling ton Street, Strand. 

‘ THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S ARCHITECT^: 

Containing a Variety of Designs for Farm-houses and Faim-yards of diffeient Magnitudes, 
arranged on the most approved Principles lor Arable, Grazing, Feeding, and Dairy Farms ; with 
Plans and Sections, showing at large the Constiuction of Cottages, Barns, Stables, Feeding 
Houses, Daw us. Brew-house, 8ce. . with Plans lot Stables and Dog-kennels, and sotne Designs 
for Labouieis' Cottages and small Villas, ‘lhe Whole adapted for the Use of Country Gentle- 
men about to build or to alter, engraved on 22 Platen, 4 to 1/ Is boaids By R, LUGAR. 


TI1E DECORATIONS OF 

‘ THE GARDENS OF WHITE-KNIGIITS, 

Executed for His Giace the DUKE of MARI.BORCtJUGH, compnsing, the Gothic Bower in 
the Botanic Gardens — The Fountain in Ditto — The Diamond Seat in' the New Gaulcns — The 
Round Seat in Ditto- The Cedar Seat — Tho Fishing Seat — The Three Arched Scats — The Seat 
in the Woods — The Swiss Cottage — The Tnangulai Seat on the Lawn — The Pavilhon on the 
Lawn — The Fishing Seat in the Arboretum, &C..4 to. 12 a. Engraved by HEATH, BYRNE, &c. 

DESIGNS FOR LODGES AND ENTRANCES TO PARKS, 

PADDOCKS, and PLE \SURE-GROUNDS, in the Gothic, Cottage, and* Fancy Styles, with 
Characteristic Scenery, and Descriptions m Letter-press, engraved on 20 Plates, laige 4 to 1 1 Is. 
board f. By T D W. DEARN. , ’ 

SKETCHES IN ARCHITECTURE. * 

Consisting of Original Designs for Cottages and Rural Dwellings, suitable to Persons' ol moderate 
Fortune, and for convenient Retirement : tvith Plans and appropriate Scenery’ to each • also 
some general Observations, 20 Plates, large \to. It Is boards. llyT D. W DEARN, Aichitcct 


DESIGNS FOR AGRICULTURAL BUILDINGS. 

Including Labourers’ Cottages Farm-houses, and Out-offices, conveniently arranged atound 
Fold-yards, and adapted to harms of xanous Sizes and Descriptions, to which are preli\td an 
ESSAY' on the IMPROVEMENT of the CONDITION of COTTAGERS, necessary lb ehnnnaiy 
Information (illustrated by Woodcuts) for constructing Agricultural Buildings , and Expiar a- 
tions and Observations on the several Designs * together with, an ImiAOved^Fuld-gute, and 
Stand fora Corn-rick To which ate added, Plans and Rent.irlrs on Caicihain 1‘ann-vaid. as 
it formerly was, and also as it has been Improved, with 12 Kngtaved Copper- (hates of 
Klei rrtwni, Pints of Homesteads, $c in 4 to. 1/ Is boat its. By the lute CHARLES 
WAISTEI.L, Esq. Chairman of the Committee of Agriculture of the Society ol Arts, 

HINTS FOR DWELLINGS: \ 

Consisting of Original Designs for Cottages, Farm-houses, Villas, &c , Plain and Ornamental, 
with Plans, in which strict attention is paid to unite Convenience .ml Elegance wttli<h< onmiiy , 
including some Designs for Town Houses, 34 Plates, in 4to H la. ‘‘By D LA1NG, Ai< Intilt.' 

FEIIME ORNEE; OR, RURAL~IM PRO VEM ENTS : 

A Scries of DOMESTIC and ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS, suited to Parks, Plantation*, Rules, 
Walks, Rivers, Farms, Sc.; consisting of Fences, Paddock-houses, a 'Bath, a Dog-kenncl, 
PfLvilhons, Farm-yards,* Fish-ng-houses, Sporting-boxes, Shooting-lodges, single and double 
Cottages, &c . on 38 Plates, 4U> 1 1. Is. By JOHN PLAWE, Architect 


DECORATIONS FOR PARKS AND GARDENS. 

Designs for Gates, Garden-seats, Alcoves, Temples, Baths, Entrance-gates, Lodges, Fiu ulcs, 
Prospect-towers, Cattle-sheds, Ruins, Bridges, Green-houses, &c. &c. Also a Hot-housf and 
Hot-wall, with Plans and Scales, engraved a i 50 Plates, 8 vo. lO.v. fid. boards. 

DESIGNS FOR GATES AND RAILS SUITABLE TO PARKS, 

PLEASURE- GROUNDS, BALCONIES, Ac. Also some Designs for Trcllis-woiir, on 27 8 i>u. 
Plates, 6 s boards. By C. MIDDLETON, 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE MODE OF DRAINING LAND, 

According to the System practised by Mr. JOSEPH ELKINGTON, a New Edition, corrected 
and enlarged; drawn up for the Consideration of the Board of Agriculture, tilth \'j Plates, in 
8vo His bd. By JOHN JOHNSTONE, Land Surveyor. 

Tin Mo'-w ol Commons voted an address, “ That His Majesty would J)e graciously j,h a*ed to gue di- 
rrtiiiwH * (,r issuing to Mr Joseph ^Ikmgton, as au inducement to discover his mode of draining, such sum 
a- -His Maiest, , in his wisdom, shaV think proper, not exceeding the sum of 4," 1,000 steiling.” Jt i* to 
• l.opcd that the lollovnng report, with the annexed views and sections, will furnish the read*'! with very 
,.i' factory mhinuHtion upon the siibjttt of this art, and will sulhcienlly cxplum the win <u!> modes of 
ira, ning lund, whether practised by Mr Elkmgton nr uthi-is 

♦ 




Published by M. Taylor, 1, Wellington Street, Strand. 


* TWELVE VIEWS OF WINDSOR CASTLE, 

And’ of the most PICTURESQUE SCENERY in that Vicinity, 10$ (>d. each. Fiom Drawings 
by W DAN1ELL, R.A The Size ol the Subjects Is 20 Inches by 12. 

*** These elegant .Specimens of Mr Darnell's pemil are very accurately and delicately tinted, to imitate 
the Oiigmiils ; and have entirely the ellcct of the highly finished Drawings, 

GENERAL RULES FOR REPAIRING ROADS. 

Published by order of* the PARLIAMENTARY COMMISSIONERS for the Improvement of 
the Mail Coach Roads from Londpn to Holyhead, and from London to Liverpool, .for the use 
of the Surveyors of these Roads, tllusUated with Plates, a new Edition, much enlaisieil, 2s. 

AN. INQUIRY INToTtUeT CHANGES OF TASTE 

In LANDSCAPE GARDENING; to which are added, some Observations on its Theory and 
Practice, including a Defence of the Art, Svo. 6s boards. By H REPTON, Esq. 

IDEAS FOR RUSTIC FURNITURE. 

•Proper for Garden-seats* Su miner- hbuses, Hermitages, &c. &c , 2 r > Plates, 8i>o boaids, 4s. 


' REPORTS, ESTIMATES, AND TREATISES, 

On f Canals, Riveia, Harbours, Piers, Bridges, Draining, Embanking, Light-houses, Machinery, 
.Fire engines/ Mills, &c„ with other papers, drawn up tn th*e course of his Employment, 2nd 
Edition, t obplete tn 2 vol 4 to with 72 Plates, 31 3s. By J. SM EATON, Civil Engineer. 

Tut Committee «>f*tlic Society* ol CIvjI Engineers, under whose mipunitcndenci these Papers w « re pub- 
lished, “ thought that they would he of the groatcsfraise to rhe Profession, to teach .ntuuj aud pr.u tie.il know- 
ledge, ,»s well tn com uveadvire and opinion', given, as lociAno them, with puspu mty ami rnergv tooiwis" 
'I UK N’ftw EDITION O] SMJcA 'ION'S WORKS COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING REPORTS 


The Navigation of the RnerNith, 
n '.it Dumfries. 

'The Willi minks lit Halifax 
An Engine fur raising Water at 
Ke a 

A, fail d fiom Wdden Fcny, 
IVi by shire, to Buislcm, titih- 
li-ld, .nid tic Tldti Year: 
rl.xksArcl 

J’l »N iviggilion id the 111 vtl C ildei 
'Inc 1 itny II, ivcn Navigation 
'I he River A\ ifham Navigation 
and 1 tram ige of the Fens 
’l,o I »nei f In Inter Nav.gnt’on 
'Ik Mi tin.i„i ol 1 ’oIjci lek far, 
i ar I >oni aster 

PmUilvs^iv* Iloik pump • 

* Ro id a< ross the Aiver 

'1 u ut 

HLsgnw Pudge 
Duiiihaitnn Bridge 
Di atriage- if Lew r s I .anehtnn Level. 
Improvement ol the Blast Furnace 
’ at Canon 

RenaiWs on the Dimhlo Bonng 
Mill at Ciih>u, &i Ac 
Di signs tor turning Shot-moulds 
Itepoils mi London Bridge 
'I I in Fmt 1 , and Clyde Navigation 
T!«# C ilihr mid Abe Navigation 
New Run Winks 
Rivu Ure Navigation. 

Bewick Budge 
BirminghuiifCftn.il 
Bode Haven Canal 
Kingston upon Kucll (’anal 
'I v ne Canal 

Kaiiguarry Canal • 

Knolti nglv Navigation. 

Nowerliv Budge Canal. 

The Fosvlyko Navigation and 
Dramagi " 

*Jht 1 >i, linage of Toikscy -and 
Feptoii 

Drainage of Iloldcmcss Canals 
Bristol Bridge 


The Harbour of Rye, the 
Count) of Sussex 
Drainage ol ihe Hi . er Went 
Woimslcy Di. unage 
Misterton San and Snow Sewer 
On tlic rroteition o* the Lauds of 
the bail ot KmmmI on the 
RE cis Ajiiiii'itt ,n<| Tay, 

River Devon Navigation 
Navigation on the forth 
Pei th Bmlge 

The Harboui of Christchurch. 
Idling Fleet Canal, 
l>uhhn Grand Canal. • 
Tyrone Canid 
North Level Fens. 

Hattie Id Chase I evel 
Knigbtsbiidge Plain 
'1 hanks Embankment. , 
Coquclt Dam, (Us. 

Fork Walci woiks Engine. 
Liimley Colliery Engine 
Cbocewatrr Engine. 

Cronstadt E/gine. 

Ravcnshoum Engine. • 

.Xeaeroft C.okc Furnace 
(iospsrt Watei wmka. 

.Oil Mill nl Hull 
.Lead Hills Works, kc. 

Docking Fulling Mill 
Flint Mill at Leeds. 

Pudding Mill 

Deliy Mills, near Edinburgh. 
Kiinhursi Forge Hammer’s Mill. 
Thornton Water Wh< cl 
Lord Irwin’s Water Engine. 
Ilarbtmrml Lynn, Noilolk. 

Ditto, Wclls.Mitro 
1 >itto, Aberdeen. 

Ditto Dundee 
Dru'neld Beak Canal 
On Raising Water out of41np>t 
Bristol Harbour and Canal 
A Pori able Fire-engine. • • 

Whitliy Harbour • • 

Drainage of Market Weighton. 


On Thmlsion Mills 
Jluldieit’s Mi)) Sin am 
Corn M ill at Worksop 
4 Spilt n Point Lights 
Mills fit Waltham Abbey 
River Lea Navigation 
Harbour of Si Ives, 

Tojx liff Mill, \oik dure 
Evenioulii Harhnu) 

Stonelioiise ( leek Bridge 

Timou Dam «fc Sw.vU Navi-atlon 

Krvauh Bridge Mill 

Kivi r Coin, mar Uxlmdgc 

Ditto, Dunbar 

Ditio, Porlpatrick 

Ditto, Ramsgale 

Sandy li h Haven. 

HaibVmr ot Do.ei 
Diuo, Avr * 

Quays and D«< ks at ITull. 
Harbour nt Work ng ton 
Plymouth Vard^A-i 
Bnillington Pn rs 
(Sundt'ijiind Pur • 

Hurlami of lininouth 
Svailiotough Pier 
Selneld o Docks 
Triwardreth 11 irliour 
Jeisev Harbours 
EdmVmrgh Budge. 

Coldstream ditto 
Newcastle ditto 
Ilexhrnn vlito 
Bei wick ditto. 

Banff ditto 
Dnmbullock ditto 
Braun ditto 
Altginu ditto Ac. 

Sutton ditto. 

Walton ditto * 

lLiruuton ilitio 
Carlton Ferry d.Uo 
MoiYvose ditto 
linmouih Barracks. 

Leeds Infirmary . • 



Published by M. Tayi-oii, J, Wellington Street, Stfrtnd, 

SELECT SPECIMENS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 

Compiising the b meat and most APPROVED EXAMPLES IN ENGLAND, from the Earliest 
to the Latest Date - forming a Chronology of that admired Style; including Plans, Sections, 
Elevations, and Details, 60 Plates, Ifo. 31. 3s. By WILLIAM CAYELER, Architect. 

This Volume computes a selection of examples of the Anglo-Norman style, the Early English, 
the Decorated English, the Perpendicular English, and the Tudor English, which have been 
nrianged according to their several periods ; and a Table is added, giving the date and reign m 
which they were executed. y). large jiortion of the jPlates are engiaved Ijy Mr. John I,e Keux. 

As A Coll A lion of authentic Examples of beautiful detail; the Work; it is picsumed, will form a valuable 
addition to tveiy Arehiitetural Library, and espeiidlly rpcoinmeods itsclt to the Statuary and Seulphn, 
when requiting ornamental mid monumental Deaigius ,md Details iu the Gothic taste, - 

DESIGNS FOR TOMBS, MURAL TABLETS, Ac, 

EntrrhreJ <m J t Plates, large Mo. 1/. It. boards By GEORGE MALIPIIANT, Architect. 

JS 

A SERIES of DESIGNS for MURAL MONUMENTS, TOMBS, 

AND TABLETS. 32 Plates, Mo. 15*. in cloth- If oiirds. By T. FAULKNER. 

A COLLECTION OF ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS IN DETAIL, 

In the STYLE ot LOUIS XI V .suitable for Furniture, Frames, and the Decorating of Rooms, 
Kx &e , f,igrai%don'2i Plates, t Mo. l‘2s By MATTHEW LOCK. r . 

AN ELUCIDATION OF THE~ PRLNfclPLES OF DRAWING 
ORNAMENTS 5 

Exemplified on 7 Plates, Mo. 7s boards By RKrHARIJ BROWN. , 

A COLLECTION OF ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS, 

After the Manner of the Antique. Composed ior the use of Aichitccts, Oir.nmmtal Painters; 
Statuaries, Carvus, Casters in Metal, Paper Makers, Carpet, Silk, and Printed Calito Mmm- 
factuicrs, &c. In Mo , <13 Plates, < hiejiy engraved by Henry Moses , 12«. By GEORGE SMITH,* 

MODERN FINISHINGS FOR ROOMS : f 

A Series of Designs foi Vestibules, I-Ialls, Staircases, Diessmg-fooms, Boudoiis, I.ihiancs, ami 
Drawing-rooms, with their doors, ebimney-pteces, and other finishings, to a large scale , and 
the sworal Mouldings and Cornices at full sue. To which aic added some Designs for' VI, ( a^ 
anti Porticoes, with iu!es for drawing the columns at large. The whole adaptfcd foi the use ain't 
direction of every person engaged in the practical part ot building On 86 Plates, Mo bound 
il, Is, By W. F. POCOCK, Architect. " , „ 

DESIGNS FOR THE,, DECORATION OF ROOMS 

In the various STYLES OF MODERN' EMBELLISHMENT .* with Fibsters .uni K.ieies 
at large.’ 1 On 20 Quarto Plates, I0i.<od. G. COOPER, Decorator. , 

The RUDIMENTS of DRAWING CABINET and UPHOLSTERY 

jfUHXITfluT , eontainmg ample Instiuetions for designing and dehneatif/g thediflerent Ailieles 
of those Branchi s perspectfvely and georoetneafiv. illustrated with appropriate Diagrams and 
Designs, 2 r j Plates, The&nd. Editiort, royal Mo, ’ll. It. By RICHARD BROWN. 

Dr. BROOK TAILOR’S 

PRINCIPLES OF LINEAR PERSPECTIVE; 

Or the Art of designing upon a plane the representations of all sorts of objects as thoV would 
appear to the eye Irom a given punt. A hew edition, with Additions, intended to facilitate the 
Study ot this cstefrried*Work, tn 8w., trifA DZrtb'T owi Dmg'rnmi, fOs Pd. bds By J JO PL I NO 
Dr Biook Tav lot's Principles ot Lint ar PiT'.jtectivc having bn.ii tm text-hook of nil a liters of note mi 
lies subjiit for ihoii than ,i century, and bi mg out ofpimt, it has bo n coiimiIoh d dr mi uM« m ofJ, i in th< 
l’unln a Nnv Ed'iiori, with stirh careful Revisions and Additions , as may render n a more useful mid 
acceptable A.-iMstailt lu Ihc bludetit of Perspective, ^ 

THE PRACTICE OF ISOMETRICAL PERSPECTIVE, 

With 3 Plates, and 170 Figures, tn in boards. TUe 2nd edition, entailed and rune* ted. 

By JOSEPH JOPLING, Architect. 

’ li is jrrclcrublc lo the common perspective on many iicmnnts It is much simpler mils pmu.ipj's, * * * 
Incomparably more i asv, and t onsetpiently more ar r urate in its application " — JV« na^or I-'ttinh 
' “ VVi i i,ni>t itulaK all Hiasc ivllij* from plco-suio or rfccfissity, use the square and compass, oil Inc- appeal - 
aunt ot this work, beeimse it it divested *ol those torturing problems generally found in h.xiks ot tnis 
description , no draughtsman should put twenty times the cost of the work iu the halcrv e with u Knowledge 
of this j’trMir < n< e ” — V.duino’* Magazine 

II IV SIaHI’IW. 1‘nnUr, 10. t’msltyr bt*ee r , oftamirv i.nne 
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Theory of Jleat. By the llcv. Professor Jvelland, M. A ., F.li.S., 

of the University of Kdinbuigh. y,y p • 

Mathematical Tracts. I. Lunar and Planetary Theories. IT. Figure 
of the E.utli. Ill IVci ession and Nutation. IV. C.iliuhi- of Vai i.itions V. Un- 
(ful.ifoiy Thcoiy of Optics, mid Theoiv of I’ol.u i/ation. By Ccovge Buldell Aiiv, 
JM A., F.U.S , A'stnjnoiner Royal. Octavo. Thml Edihon, < mu < ted. I.jv. 

Tlie ITndulatory Theory, unapplied to the Dispersion of Light. By 
the Rev B Rowell, ALA , F R S., Savih.m lMofcsbor, Oxloul. Oda\V with a 
C'olouied ( 'hart ol the 1*1 u-m.itii Sp<;ijia. 


On Public Reading. ( Harriett's Mode of Reading the Liturgy; with 

N^te*, anrl .1 Pisiouise on Rubin. Ktadjng By lb Cull. 'lutoi m Elocution, Rvo., o.s. (*/, 

• 

• Bishop J lallifav on the Ll\il Law, a Now Edition, with Additions. 
•By. I. W„<fdda.t, LL.P , the Qmoe. Pi . oi ih« (*ul Law, ( amhnitgi iV. fl,/. 

The Sfjitfitcs 1 dating to tlie Ecclesiastical ami ElecmosA uarv Insti- 
tutions ,.f Vjigl.m |, \\ ,\K-s, Inland, Ih.lia, .and tin (ohmies with ilu ibu-ioii- 
tin icon. By \n InhaM dojiu So pben% \l A. Fits, Bangui at Law. 'I wo huge 
A oliuie*-., llo\al Oi t.oo, with Copioii', I mine- »_ I > Us 


A System of Logie. Katiocinutivc and Inductive, being a ( onnected 
Vic xv ot tin* Eiimiple- ■* K\ nli me, and the Methods of -uvultlur finest m itimi. By 
.Io1mStu.nl Mill Tw.> \ idumes, Ot ?5m 


An 1 utrodiictinn to the Study of Chemical Philosophy. By fho 
, late .1 F. l>anu.il, FES, Rruti -soi ot Chomistiy ip king’- ( '««II« yi , London. U'iru 
j^mieimis llln-,1 i audits N cmi'l Edition modi Enlan>id, ”1% 

A , Manual of Cljemistiy. By AN' r l’. Brand*, F.ll.S., Prolc-sor of 
<’l.nnis(iy at the Royal Jnslitntiun. The i'l'fli Edition, ( ou-fdeiuld\ Knlaiged. wirli 
m. mi nms AVood-Ciie-, •"?-»», * 

Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Physic, dflnored at 

Iwnu -• College, L.«idoii B\ ') AY.ifson, Ml > .‘Fellow of tin Roy,?! < elhx o el INiy-t 
,i mi 1 - , toi in. 1 1\ l\l low ol Si dolin' ( 'ollege. < amlnidge. ,Ts*o \ idumf^d h ta\ o, U. 

1 Mnsiologicnl Anatomy and Physiology of Man. By 11 B. Todd, 
M.IX. l‘.RS,.md \V. Bowman” F«R.S., i.t King- College, London Willi I'uimimi. 
( )ugni. 1 niiC'ti.itmns. Flu J'nsl N .d lime, Ot_iiiM>. I >- di.tli , also Baits I and II 
7.' om h. To ho com pletid lfi Font R.u Is Ini mmg Two \ ohmic-. 


Pi nation I Ccodesv, comprising Chain Sun eying, the fAe of Sur- 
A eying liMiiinniit,-. Li idling, Tugunonietin ;d, Miimiijj. find Abn/lime Mnvtimg. 
B\ Bull. -i U illi.nus, ( ,K.,F IS S. t^t.no, with Illusti.iimir l-'w <>■/. 

• Practical thologyhnd Minpralogv, and the Chemistry of Metals. 
Bv Ju-lma 'IT iinmei , F C.S ,(>* too, with Two llundie.l Illu-tiaMons, lJ.s. 
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THE THEOLOGIAN, 

' 21 von tele 

AXCFHNT AND MODDTiN OTVIXITY'. 


UNIVERSAL CIIKTSTfAX TATE RATI UFA " 


Tins publication was originated m July, IsiJ. with 1 1 1 » * sole 
mow of supplying' what ilie Editor believed to 1 m* a seiious. want m 
the CliurcV. 

# 

Hi* considered, that dl ilia gjeu* l*u< K of tii" dn\ ba\« tluiu 
pe< nlinr fuilhs, oiui'.sions, .Old pi'iM'iM' *ii- of fulfil , and dint a 
p< t‘ii idu al wliii h would contain infm mat ioi,»nf mm c perfhanent v .Jin' 
than I !hi *ws oidmai il\ . u}iplv, wlu<li would Ik* ndhn m < d b\ w> 
un’Ei cun in! of" inVii'J n? il> pi.n-»i* >i blame, and above all. 
• alucli would ~>luyd aloof limn e-w r\ eM^imp pail\ m die C ’Inn » * 1 » 
Would lie of css. ulud seiuee in (hawing lilt n loosl" ) .*i'd ill 
budding up then* doemne on |_n i <.■! i\ ■ ti a**luu', 

• 

I ho Theologian wa» thru* fore eonnuern e.l on a plan win di mad" 
it is much a Loolc as .i penodn :d and upon pnm iph* U h i < 
s» udmusK avoided pan> spir ' . nd< <i\ i.ui nm to maintain wii.u 

lloofxci, brand. Ill, l>e'(iidv> .ini Van Mildoit wouli! Icvei on 
rldmed the /n't' tfi*t f, t tnnf p.i'llnm o( ilu’ \iiglli 'll 

fliniih hlunl neldn i topt.-'.it nor p.'si d'*le*n uf l. s md • v ■ 1 

J( ii< ie*- m the >\sliin ol nui hehiM d Mother 

•* „ " 

< 'in unmtam es have nisin, whnh hav* !« d to a fbuny* ol 
publisher; ami* it li.n ilm ii d fight ad\i*-al'!" on u/at'iie < i**7 1 - 
luiation to commence a New > IK" The ’{'In i*io**iaii will h' 
hioimhi out. by Mi t ’haver <*i tie* 1st ot dannaiv, IN-Tii, and 
it is behoved, tli.it dm aiiangem nt," which will •be* mad' wdl 
< on- l'leiald \ uieiiase rln talent, and udluein e <d' r h* * p. iWhfl ition # 

l iidei dns nnpiesHon, dn* eo-ope. atmii ol di tlm-i who d< si e 
the u -union of tin’ sent teied i hildii n <*l‘ the < iamb, .euL of the 
even'd Inauebes of the f’mvem.d Chimb ii]iou i ( admin* ba'-i- 

of filth and love, is undndlv invited. 

• • 

So much explanation had been mini ei -sain , but # loi the < hare'e 
of, the publisher, and Ibr fjie assiuaiue n> winch the pchlu li'o' 
•i right that the pneiples of The Tle'olniy.ei wdl n'lii.un i*s tin v 
him* i \ ei lieen m 

It is <ml\ liee«*ss:iiV to slttd. that booh- s* lit fill lev lew vdl h(* 
noticed as piomplU bed fully as tin* plan *.t‘ tin wmh permits, and 
dial the Miscellaneous dep.nnneut full he open to Ictni- slum 
i oninimneaf ions, and expressions of opinion upon du even!" end 
condition of the time.- * 
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BENNETT ON SCHISM. 

Second Edition. f 

« This Day is Published, in 8vo , price 6d. 

O N the SCHISM of CERTAIN PRIESTS and OTHERS LATELY 
in COMMUNION with the CHU11CH. A Sermon. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM J. E. BENNETT, M.A., late Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Perpetual Curate of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. Preached at St. Paul's on the 
Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity, 1845. 

By the same Author, Just Published, in One Vol. 8vo., price 12s. cloth boards. 

.THE PRINCIPLES of the BOOK of COMMON 1 PRAYER 
CONSIDERED. A Senes of Lecture-Sermons, 
v * Third Edition of 

DISTINCTIVE ERRORS of ROMANISM. A Series of Lecture- 
Sermons preached during Lent. In One Vol. 8vo.,* cloth, price 13s.' Each Letture 
sold separately, price 8d. 

LETTERS to my CHILDREN ou CHURCH SUBJECTS. 

Vol. I., cloth boards, 6s. 

SERMONS on MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS, wit,h Introduc- 
tion, Notes, &c. Two Vols. demy i2mo , price 14s. boaids , or separately, Vol., I. 
6s. Gd , Vol. II. 7s. Gd. 

A GUIDE to the HOLY EUCHARIST, forming in the Second 

Volume It Companion to the Altar. Two Vols. 18mo. 8s. cloth. » 

THREE SERMONS,^ explaining the New Marriage Act wi^h regard 

to Churchmen and Dissenters. 12mo. price Is. 

~~~ CHURCHMAN'S ALMANAC. ~ 

Now readv, price 3d. gilt edges ; and on a Sheet for Vestries, price Gd. 
CLEAVER’S COMPANION for CHURCHMEN. A Calendar: 
containing the Lessons, with the Vigils, Fasts, and Festivals, and other matte is, as 
they are appointed to be read, or observed, by the Church of England and Ireland 
in her Book of Common Prayer, daily throughout the year 1846. 

BIRD’S LECTURES on the DECALOGUE. A Course of Lectures 

on the Decalogue, delivered during Lent 1844, at the Parish Churcjh of Gains- 
borough, Lincolnshire, by the Rev. CHARLES SMITH BIRD, M.A., F.L.h., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Vicar of Gainsborough. One Vol. leap. 8vo. 
price 4s. Gd. cloth boards. 

LAC1IRYMAS ECCLESIA3. The Anglican Reformed Church and 
her Clergy, in the days of their Destitution and Suffering during the great Rebellion 
in the Seventeenth Centmy. By the Rev. GEORGE WYATT, iiL.ii., F.S A., 
Rectoi of Burghwallis, Doncaster, and late of St. John's College, Cambridge. In 
One vol. fcap. bvo., price 5s*. cloth. < 

A CHRONOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION to th% HISTORY of 
the CIttJPCH ; being a New Enqftiry mtc^, the true Dates of the Birth and Death 
of our Lor* 1 and Saviour Jesus Christ , and containing an Original Hannony of the 
Four Gospelr, at ranged in the exact order ol time By the Rev SAMUEL 
FAKMAli-J'VRVlS, D.D., LL.D., historiographer of the Chuicli , Member of the 
American Philosophical Society. In One Vol. temy 8vo. price 25s. cloth boards. 

THE CHURCHMAN’S SUNDAY EVENINGS at HOME. By 

the Rev. ALEX WATSON, M A., Curate of St. John's, Cheltenham. In 

Two Vols. l2mo , price 18s cloth boards — separately, Vol. 1,, 7s. Gd., Vol. 2, 10s. Gd. 

By the same Author. * 

THE PRAYER BOOIf A SA EE GUIDE ; or, the Devout Church- 
man’s Way of Faith a»d Practice. Lectures delivered at St. John’s, Cheltenham, 
during Lent, 181£. One Vol. fcap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. cloth boaids. 

THE MIDSHIPMAN’S FRIEND; or, Hints for the Cockpit. ‘By 
ARTHUR PARRY 15ARBLEY WILMOT, Lieutenant Royal Navy. One Vol. 
fcap. 8vo , price 3s. cloth. 

“ Till!) hi an excellent little manual from (liu pen oY a thoroughly practie.il man, and vre con- 
sult I Tin. Midshipman'* friend to be a very judicious &ud exceedingly valuable little book.”— 
JS'aval and Alrlttury Gazette. 

* Lieutenant Wilinoi, ot ihe Royal Natyr.bas In WiS* publication fuimshid a vailety ot useful 
piat'i.ai iiiMiutuvt flints fui ilit (( t.eHigm d to imparl to Ihe young-ltrs of the seisne 

then Vtniiin limns. In oidti loiendci ilu in valuable oftittrs and |(uiid stamen. Noi is u alone lor 
<ht gindanit o. M 'ildiipnieii, Captain* mid Comma ncluis ma> find iim lid till -it loll* suilid to pro- 
nmit iii hi d I.t ..| iliost young gthih meu who an- plait'd under itieir lonlml .” — United Service 
f/azeltf * * 

VV , -iiont>ly ie« iiminind ifn* woik to ‘all Midshipmen, who will hud in the peiusnl of it 
miiili that i» valuable ’ — United Service Journal , 

LONDON:— W. J. CLEAVER, BAKER STREET. 
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T>ii Aut Union — f \ Die li Fugli'v-niLr .m.rHH, P.rls |. ■« bn \ * ■-u ■' m >« ■ i‘ r 
a >rr i meat l • I ii> o , , 1 H j'l - *i .s b j . u j < ■> Mint u Rib < ’> Pi . si, • ft r. m» , 

* n> I\ u»d imp (Mm'S i tvl ,* i> “ than iU» i ilenl it.*«l to i E* . i • «S;. . s 

of aifists, <iiiil li th.’ s;ro.«i , *if I lste rtn WTn l»s of Ai t .aid “ P in" * i - 1 i 

• lili ■.I miijj, by Hu’ p,i 1 1 * nu i)f i's mi in "i nu nS, tLi urn tv •>* 1 1 inft.i A ot l s luhl- 
li^i nr >, rinil t' 4 * t mi* of its opinions, Hip latest claims upon .ill brnos »' Ail 
Siini .ii ii conn.u n ' imms h,n.> eina‘i r* d tram t! e Fewi'ii Pi ‘•u .n ‘ it.i h,m' i ' 
it c»nii"‘ >i.L il ft.- ‘‘sound t"-t« a.'d juii-mi at mid ft> 1 1.» “ Km *t- 

l>i Ut” (On oracle i,t Art in li i.n.inv) il he.* bi’*n aoeepi'Sd us “ n sate. autlunfty m . II 
matters ippert.u mi ' to Rr li ii A.t ’’ 

T ri'cul Him. of the Aar Union 1 ms, ilunm? tin, | a* 1- y >r iiseie^'l .TOi'fl monthly , 
it is d.stiibutid a a op'y pool v .irt’As pi'CtiiHv, h it < u ivi* \ ■ non a; 'h .s.,* ohoac 
Vi'ii. 4 t a OH. s ii’i ,o t>» ri’ltivd'p 'be \< s t, Mii'u’. <>f ini. it. . t j il iiijiy.iunc and 
who v. i U to hi* nu u i. 'polluted uptli 11 n* line i . >Hs In i‘i » \ i . u 1 S' i «• n> 'ft and 
tlu Fi.. e A hi s a'i<> Jin i tipplu.i' ii ■ it . Ijsrrai. Lus, i.i ! the \«is Itu'ia 
\ivi' n.Mi * )iin mi sTll,, ill t'lin syvi > ! ui’u.i.na: uts. 

TT i* V'vi l 'ion is i s|j. cially in ’aoii’tiili l to Fvtii tr*. m n'l’ih tin ‘ft’ .a 
si.id 1 I,-. i > s of inti life ‘ u il t nj >\ riusA To ^lic b 1 1 ai. n i in Du. swim. .I < m 
pro-i ’i ni‘. ^ ir.iblo .ad , .aid to M lioui s a \erv v ilu.ilili’ au .'lurv 

To ill if!i * .>rt> inUTi'fiil i*i Ait'-i’t'ii .i^ j pioti .'■ion or -u nitt lli <’ a il 

hisM 1 , — tne Au.-yMoN i ftiju ! lu‘ (> 1,. .m .ii i iiVmon Its !i .li.m ton- 
dui’t.'i, alLlionu’i ^i' I’o.au’Mi! T with \i. if, l)< i u loni, and mimiau, i» m>r an Ait 1 t. 
Ills . .i i ii is t.i hr at oi.ii jnst .id.l i.,'n#oa , to da.st ci itiusn^ nt _i mifir »jin{ mid 
i uimn on , ti’i lanr .’.mis, to a\oal pi *)iilui‘ dinl* put,- Ms-lop as tha la^T Wa> ;.ii'ii, 
ot jll rvils , to main'.an and ]a m l tha |>fi •nmipiin ot Uini'ii Ait , aid 4 j\ tin* i'n- 
Lnin of i.'.it.iiunl eari'jv «ad niiluAiy, to idvauci’ i pii'icssu.n wLjrii i •< eivi - . a.m i' 
vs’ >. 'i to iviP, tilt* iiiEi'ii >t n ii*i a 1 1 - mi , lAshoit, to A/'/iyU./ to -l « 1 / ; s, 

(ja / C-rino , \ai >n >, r/i’i oir.'/i* ri/rl > *rfu/ in/om'ution u/,%n all \>‘bv i /> m i> '/<< h 10*1, 
.tn ‘ • !n • \ 1 ed, nthl *<> //. * uro'tr the matin'- utmjnstly asu rtnitt'it / on/ *t tuiaUm; th • 

j‘t 1 >,! .v of ii f , both ot hoiilC tlilll (lit utlil. 

Fa h raoii'li I v Fait outlie Aitx Union is Isn't lv ila.st ( it»d r>v '.V „ .! lii^riMi^-.— 
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THE ART-UNION MONTHLY JOURNAL. 


To MANUFACTURERS, Decorative and Ornamental Designers, their Employers, 
and Artisans, and all who are interested in improving the Useful Arts by subjecting 
them to the inlluencc of the Fink Arts, the Am- Union Monthly Journal is recom- 
mended us supplying such practical information as may enhance the mehcANI ilk 
value of the various productions of British indiisibt. 

In order^to communicate p*\cts so as to render them available as suggestions to the 
producer, the several articles are illustrate^ by Explanatory Woodcuts They 
are addressed to every trade m which tasfe can be brought to co-operate, with the 
i artisan; and the mciicanulb value of ihk Useful Arts he augmented 

BY THE AID OF THE FlNK ARTS. i 

J The Art-Union Journal, as its name imports, was instituted mainly to enforce the 
■ necessity of union between the different branches of Art, and more particularly the 
I intimate connexion that exists between those Arts which have been regarded as entirely 
artistic, and those which have been deemed exclusively mechanical ; the purpose being 
to show that mind as well as hand is required in every ^branch of Decorative Arp. 

The publication, therefore, is recommended to the attention of persons interested 
m the cultivation of the arts of Decoration and OrnRment — in the furnishing of houses 
with taste, elega.ice, and judgment; and in the introduction of improvements ni 
designs for British manufactures — from articles of high importance to the most trifling 
matters lit'^Y- '"il use, winch may be made subservient to the judicious educai .on 
I of the eye and mind — a work in which every Manufacturer is unconsciously taking ) 
. an active part, and which he either advances or retards, more or less, by eve.y article 1 
i he multiplies and circulates among mankind. I 

1 Thus publicity is given, as far as the ‘influence of the Journal extends, to any 1 
improvement introduced into the external form and character t,f arlnles of Briti-h | 
j manufacture. The supremacy of our manufactures has been long maintained, ami 
| is universally acknowledged on the Continent. While, however, the foreign pro- i 
' ducer admits our superiority in the very essential points of substance and durability , 1 

he generally refers with mingled triumph and scorn to the forms of our productions ' 
But a time is approaching when we may surpass the foreign competitior in dh'-u.n 1 
as much as we have hitherto excelled him in matfrial. 

In pursuance of our plan, therefore, we shall notice every improvement in mami 1 
' factured articles where the influence of the Fine Arts has been t r may b p exercised ; j 
and, wherever our notices require the aul of explanatory wood uts, such woodcuts , 

1 shall be associated with them. We may thus hold out a sure encouragement to im- . 

, provempnt, in giving to such improvement that publicity which rarely fails to secure | 
substantial reward, while exciting a more general dtsire to achieve excellence. i 

Hitherto the manufacturer has ha A no medium^bw which he could nvlre known the 
improvement.! in tasfe and external form to which liis productions had beer, subjected , 
for the public journals have completely overlooked the silent bui powers ul 
issmi’U'OR'. which emanate from hi*. Factoris ■» ok Gkea t Britain. 

The present period is auspicious for our Ourpose; flic establishment of .Schools of 
Design ns -ding Manufacturing* Towns, of the Kingdom is produeing the best 
results; and the boon recently accorded by the v echslature to the M anus aci l rf it, 
by enabling him to jifc.is ter his impiovements, secures him from Piracy, we have 
made twch arrangements — durirga rcrent.Tour in the Manufacturing Distruts — as will 
erublp us t?^Tr^ cure copies of the best Designs, at the time they are registered, and 
which we shall, as early as possible afterwards, communicate to the Public. I 

ILLUSTRATED TOUR IN i 

THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS- j 


PRRPART XU POtt nill IC. V 1 ION I> ilil. 

ART-UNION MONTHLY JOURNAL, 

V lOl.H IN TIIK M VN1 l UJ^URINTJ I11STRKTS OP KX(,I.\M) AND SCO'II.XM) 

EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED BY WOODCUTS, 

EXHIBITING TUB PROUHF'-K OF * 

DESIGN IN MANUFACTURES, 

PicMirng Ihe various articles of>erecept produce which manifest improvement, and 
reporting the systems pursued in the principal English and Scottish Factories — those 
more especially of Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Nottingham, Kidderminster, 
Stourbridge, Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Coventry,— the Potteries of Staffordshire and 
Worcester, the great Iron Foundry of Coalbrookdale, — Glasgow, Paisley, A. c. Ac. 



On the 1st January, 1846, will be published in Monthly Parts , 

* TIIE PEOPLE’S EDITIONS , 

(both in royal 8vo and demy 16mo) ok 

TO HOLY BIBLE, 

With more than 20,000 Emendations. 

Containing the Old and New Testaments, with more than 20,000 'Emen- 
dations, derived from ancient and modern Versions, from ori^pnal^and 
scarce Manuscripts, and from works of more than three hundred of 
• the most learned and pious men of the last two centuries. It is freed 
from many obsolete, obscure, and indelicate words, and yfrinted in para- 
graphs, the poetical parts being in parallelisms. 

The great success that has attended the previous editions of the above 
’frorks, has induced the Publisher, from the earnest request made to him 
# by all denominations of Christians, to issue a Cheaper Edition, in order 
to pine* it in the hands of all classes. 

PLAN OP PUBLICATION. 

The trtle will be “ Pboub’s Edition” of the Holy Bible, with more 
tliah 20,000 Emendations. 

There will be two editions published, namely, royal 8vo and demy 10 mo, 
carefully printed on good paper, and type the same as the former editions; 
and a part of each will be published on the first day of the month. 

Each edition will be completed in SEVEN MONTHLY PARTS; the 
» price of the Royal 8vo will be Onb Shilling per Part, and the Demy 
IG mo, Sjju’lnck per Part. 

Each edition will illustrated with three new and expensive Maps, 
•carefully drawn and 'engraved with the recent discoveries of Keith, 
Robinson*, &c 

The Maps, Titles, Tables, will appear in the last part. 

The superior editions of these Bibles will still continue to be sold at the 
# ongihal published ^Jhce, muiikly, rojaliHvo, cloth, 1 £»«.. 6d. t demy ltimo, 
morocco, 1 2s. Gtl. ; and the following ;/e Extracts from Re\jews of these 
editions : J * ^ ^ " * 

Church and State Gazette — ** Tile Editor of this elegant edition of the Bible, Ijas displayed both 
tact and pnlgmeidt in his alterations TIis emendations are judicious and correct. ""rTn" n r — 
those passage. winch have lmt too frequently furnished matter of cavil to infidels, ati Mwriployjiient # 
for the skill of contending « ritics ” * 

J%~c*/ct/au Magazine --“Hie del out and e\( ellent man to whom the pnolic are indebted for 
tins vi i mo n ol the English Bible, lias in this wink embodied the result of his very extended and 
Jabonous reseai rlics Keen; atti ratio# hue tht /.miction of high literary authority ; and several 
passages appear in a fomi of great beauty and impH-HSU mess ” 

Kvanqi'lu at Magazine It 1# a happiness lor any Christian to have lived to accomplish such 
hn undci taking- 'I lie Lditoi ha* iinpancd no doctrine of tlte Gospel ; has ventureil on no conjee 
fund rendinrigs; ami lias done no v lolenre to the evangelical spirit of the inspired oracles. Li 
ifit a few instances he has shed light on Uie sacred fleit, l>> placing it in a clearer point ot view ; 
while, bv better lerulcrings, he has removed oiiinv contrnilutionb and indelicacies out of the way 
of the English n ailer He has pioceeded on sale and scholaily principles in thramportant under- 
taking oa which lie has spent so many ot the best vears of Ins existence We thank him veiy 
cordially for this suci essful attempt to combine the scholarship of the world ;n improving- the 
autlioi lied versioii ” » 

Watchman Sacred regard lias been gjpd to the mould of thought nnd expression which our 

venerable tinnslatois had used ” a 

Patriot — “ The Editor has Jceci led well of. his country and of the church of God, for his pre- 
sent undei tubing A multitude of the miennalions are admirable , nnd while they bring out more 
lolly the spirit of the original, tlic»y strikingly tend to elucidate the truths and tacts of the sacred 
oracles For young pco/iU the book s to be considered us a nch pmc, and among them we have 
n^ilovbt it will be'in gi eat demand * > ' 

Sunday-School Magazine — “ It is an astonishing work I-et every teacher who can possibly 
affoid it,* have it ” 

LONDON:— C. A. BARTLETT, .12, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



REV. WILLIAM JAY’S WORKS. 

t 

' Now publishing, a new and uniform edition of the 

WORKS OF THE REV. WILLIAM JAY, 

Collected and revised by himself. Each being complete in itself, and sold separate. 
Price Is. 6 d., post 8vo, doth, lettered. The following Volumes have been published: — 

VOL. 1. ^ 

MORNING AND EVENING EXERCIS.ES, 

« 'from 1st January to 31st March. / 

v\jl. II. ■ 

' * MORNING AND EVENING EXERCISES, 

Fioin 1st April to 3C»h June. , 

, vol. in. 

MORNING AND EVENING EXERC.ISES, 

From 1st July to 30tli September. 

VOL. IV. * 

MORNING AND EVENING EXERCISES, 

From 1st October to 31st December. • t 

'* An exercise for evCry day m the year, from the pioi/a and popular pen of Mr. Jay, will ber 
found aC6 -f }fabte to meditative and religious minds Literary Gazette. . , ' 

<t We are aStJ..isbed at the vanity anu unction that is to be found in these spiritual etTuoions ” 
— Monthly Review 

THE MORNING AND EVENING EXERCISES, 

COMPLETE FOH THE WIIOL^ TEAR. 

In four vols. 12mo, price, cloth, JE1. 10a. ; half-bound mtialf, £2. 2s. ; Turkey * 
morocco, £2. lf>». 

VOL. V. • 

MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF THE LATE REV. CORNELIUS 

WINTER. 

“The best account of Whitfield is to he found in Winter’*. Letters Southey's Ufe of Wesley. 
“ Wliat a celestial creatine was this Cornelius Winter I” — Bishop Jekb. 

VOL. VI. I *' 

THE CHRISTIAN CONTEMPLATED 

In Christ — in the Closet — in the Family — in the Church — in the World — in Prosperity 
— in Adversity — m Ins Spiritual Sorrows — m lus Spiritual Joys — in Death — in the Grave 
— in Ilcaven. The Result, “ Almost thou pe/suadest me to be a Christian.” 

“ One of the most poetical of all his practical Work- Church of EnglancT Quarterly Review. 

4t A detailed account of the Christian li/e Witness 

' VOL. VII. 1, tl 

SERMONS PREACHED ON 1 * VARIOUS AND PARTICULAR 
‘ OCCASIONS. 

“ A plwuvng view of the pulpit labours of tv is truly excellent and eminrnt man ” — Scolti* K 
Guardian. 

.ttiiwuitvle is frequently original, more frequently eloquent ; and, what is of jrreater value, the 
j?bj«ctti onHs-e.'vnarKs are always clear and practical ” — Banner of Ulster. 

VOL. VIII. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LATE REV. .JOHN CLARK, 

ESSAY ON MARRIAGE, CHARGE TO A MINISTER’S WIFE, ETC. 

“A spirit of genuine Christian chanty pervades these pious breathings .” — Westminster Review 
** They have our cordial commendation.”— Watchman. » 

TWENTY-FCtUR SERMONS ^PREACHED AT ARCYLE 
* CHAPEL, BATH. 

*• They were not written for a party, but to refresh and gladden the whole Church of Christ " — 
Congregational Magazine ( 

“ Mr Jay’s Works have held a high place in the estimation of the leligious world for more than, 
the average duiation of human life ’ - — Athenaeum • 

PORTRAIT OF THE REV. WILLkAM JAY. 

Painted by W. J. Bolton, in 18$1. Engraved in Mezzotint, by W. O. Gkller. 

<s Sifc, 1G inches by 19. 

Price, Proofs on India Paper, with Autograph, JE3. 3*. Proofs, £2. 2s. Prints, 12e> 

“ The likeness is perfect, and the^workinanhlnp is equal to the accuracy of delineation.” — 

•* f , Evangelical Maguziit 

LONDON:— C. A. BARTLETT, 32, PATERNOSTER ROW. 

SOLO BY ALL BOOKSULLRRS. 


ItluiALurn and Pardon, Printers, b, Hatton Garden 



January, 1816. 

FISIIER, SON, & CO. 

THE CAXTON PRESS, 

AtfcEL STREET, ST. MAIITUSTS-LK-GRAND, LONDON. 

\ * SOLO BY 4 * 

ALL SOOkIeLLERS. 

FISIIER’S’DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP BOOK, 1840. By the lion. Mr... Norton. 

Containing Thirty-six? highly-finished Engravings. — Quarto, elegantly bound and gilt. One 
Guinea. 

■rlSIIEPJS JO PENILE SCRAP BOOK, 18m* By Mm. Eu..s.-With Sixteen 

Hates, elegantly Jbonnd, 8s. , 

* . • 

TflE SNOW STORM, A CHRISTMAS STORY, >■ Mrs. Goan— illustrated 

by G. CnciKBHANK, Esq. — C'lotli elegant, <js. 

MONTGOMERY’S SACRED GIFT; R Series of Meditations upon Scripture 

Subjects, illustrative of Twnty Engravings after tlio Groat Masters. By the Author of “The 
Messiah.” — Imperial Octavo, elegantly bound, 21s. 

THE SACKED GIFT, — Second Series, — By the Bgv. Ciiari.es B. Tayiot.r, 

M. A., Author of “ May You Liko I<^’ &c. &c. ; with Contributions fiom llov. Chancellor 
Uairrs, Rev. IIcjgh M c Nr.TLE, Itev. Hugh Stovvkli,, and others. Illustrated with 

• Twenty Engravings after the Great Masters — Imperial Octavo, elegantly bound, 21*-. 

CHARACTER AND CtSTHMESlN TURKEY AND ITALY, fmm Original 

► 'Drawings by Thomas Aixom, Esq. — Twenty Hates, Atlas-Qnaito, £1. Us. (Id. 

• 

FRANCE ILLUSTRATED, from^Drawings by t T. Allow, Esq. ; Descriptions 

^ by the llov. G. ifTWiuour, M.A.^fol. I. containing Thirty-tliroo Plate-*, elegantly 
* bound, 21s. * % 

■ CU 1 NA" lLLUSTRATlfl) : Us Scenery, Architecture, Social N^ibits, &c. — Com- 

plete in l 7 our Volumes, each containing ThirtaAwo Elites, Olio Guinea. '*****.■■ * 

THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS ILLUSTRATED.-Quar^Thirty-ei^h^es, 

* uioi occo, 21s. • * • 

“ Tins book is cheaper at two guinea*, than half the real of the annuals Vould be .it twjprnct. " — Qittn Ici ly 
llerim “ it ik a gem of the fust onletf’—Jieleclia It<n im. 

THE RHINE, ITALY, AlfD (?REECE.-Two Vols., Seventy-three Blairs, 12s. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, AND THE SEVERN CHURCHES OF ASIA MINOR. 
SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND.““ T,ireo Volumes, One Hundred mid Twenty 

Plates, 03b. • 

THE SHORES AND ISLANDS *0P THE MEDITERRANEAN.— Two Vois, 

#inty-live Plates, 42s. * * ' 

THE LAKE AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY QF WESTMORLAND, CUMBER- 

ytflti, DURHAM, amt NORTH (J JIBii ULAN D.— Three Volumes, Two Ilundied and 
Sire teen Plates, 63s. 



FI SIT Ell, SON, AND CO., THE CAXTON PRESS; LONDON. 


THE' MIDLAND C0UNTlES.-jf3eventy-tl.ree Plates, 21s. 

DEVONSHIRE AND C0RNWALI,-One Hundred and Forty Plates, 42s. 
LANCASHIRE.— One Hundred and Twelve Plates, 21s. - 

BROWN’S SACRED ARCHITECTURE, in one- handsome* Quarto Volume, 

jllustivjtecl *7i th Sixty-three Engravings, showing the Character of tho vanout, Stylos of 
Sacicd Architecture.— Neatly bound in cloth, 42s. 

Or ( a 

FISHER'S IIISTCRIO ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE RIJiLE, afrer ti.e ora 

Musters.— Four Quarto Volumes, One Hundred and Twenty Plates? £4. 4s. Proofs, Impo 
mil Quarto, only Ton Copies remaining, £S. 8s. 

“The work n. exceedingly well got-up , the plates are clear laid brilliant , and the accompanying letter- 
press cxpldnatoiy both ot the picture aud^lie portion of Scripture it illustrates " — Timet. 

, « 

THE REV. THOMAS SCOTT’S FAMILY . I11BLE AM) 'COMMENTARY, 

— Ipahei V.^^ndard Illustrated 'Edition, — with Forty-two iSteol Engravings, coinjiming A ilws 
of the principal Places men Coned in Scripture ; and Three Maps — In Tin ce ■handsome 
Volumes cloth, £4. UK., calf, _£(>. ; in mocco, £7. Without Pluto, 10s „le-s. 

“Scott’s Commentary Is incomparably the tird of its class, men of all shades of ctangchiJi opinion read 
it with delight and eilitic itnm. His theology i, of the purest dufiacter The edition liclme us is one of 
extreme beaut,, greatly sin passing eery other that ha. set appeared It u. our cuiin*U to all , ouiy couples 
on taking up Iioum, to be sure to secure among thurlirst purchases </t«opy of Fisher's Edition ol Scott's 
Family Bible."— Cltriitian Witness. 

MATTHEW HENRY’S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. cSmnne and 

unabridged Edition. — Three Volumes, Imperial OStavo, £3. 3s., calf oxtiaj £1. 


“ We 
Mmisou, 
catholic 


as to Pr.‘ 
in detail, 

I ‘ 


THE CAMBRIDGE SUPER-ROYAL QUARTO FAMILY BIBLE, -Fishes 

llliietiutcd M.iiuagc-diiy Edition, — With One Hundred and Forty EngiJuinyaou Sled, after 
the Old Masters, \.c. — Two Volumes, morocco, £<$. Os. jf 

, « * 

MEMOIRS OF THE FATHERS AND FOUNDERS OF THE LONDON 

MISSION \UV SOCIETY. By the Rev. J. Mortson, l) D.-— New Edition, revised to the 
present time. With twenty-one Portraits, 12s>„.. **■' 

liaic perused it with ununngled idtasurc, and should fail to do justice to ourselves as Wr II “ 
i, it we did no,* record the tart It is at once liunC 1 n arranpei^nt, suthuently ampljj, 

.11 its spirit, ^/d ertnnently useful in its l•ndellcy ." — jKleche Review^ 

THE fffljniTANT REFOllMATp IN ALL COUNTRIES, including- 

Sketches of tlje Stfito and Prospects of tho Reiormed Churches. By the Rev. J M orison, D.D. 

as ‘ done the state some ber\ ice ’ With great pains he has set liefofc Ins readers a graphlt, 
irtgoroui, .. ompre1iom.lv e description of the movement n Inch shook Euiupc to it-, centre, ami poured the , 
tide of religious -•.vesdgiMioo into almost every corner of the civihn-rl world Wo admire the plan of the 
work, and ft* execution leaves us nothing t& wish for "—The Nonconformist 

MORNING AND EVEMNG FAMILY I’RAYfRS JOR A YEAR, with Addi- • 

tional Prayers for Spatial Occasions, by the Rev. J. MoRiafcN, D D., I.L.D. In largo type 
suited to Aged PersooM^-One Volume, imperial Octavo, doth, 21s.; calf, 20s.; muiocc^OOs, 

- • J . hlrongly recommended, by — 

REV. HENRY BI.flKT, A W. 

11F.V. It. EOOTHROYD, D D.* 

RPV. G. COLMSON , 

REV. ROBERT HALLEY, II 1). 

REV. 10HN KELLY. 

•* The work is framed in that catholic spirit which nia^ tender it acrepHalile to all sects and denomination*; 
ami in .a style simple, emu ise, and Mripturd Seven hundred and lilty- eight prayers form a large volume, 
and one which is highly deserving of^ttentwc ” — Tali' i Maynnine. * 

THE PARENT’S FRIEND. ByRov. J. Mobisok, D-Dl, LL.D.-Clotli giJfae. 


RJJV. J. LEU 'CHILD, D.D. 

REV. P. LUKE 
, REV. CALEB MORRIS 
REV. THOMAS RAFFLES, D.D. 
JIFV. JAMJStf'SHEf.MAN 


REV. J. DAT SMITH, D.D. 

REV. A HUMAN l 
RLV. K. VAUGHAN, D.D. 

REV. RALPH WARDLAW, D.D. 
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MRS. ELLIS’S POPULAR WORKS. 

« 

“We can conscientiously aver, tliat no works within our knowledge iwe equally calculated to interest, by 
their theeiflil, pleasant composition, and to instruct by their sagacious, honest counsels, those for whom 
they are designed To ‘ write no line which dying one would wish in blot,’ when addressing one’s self to 


gned 
illVfa 
it-sly f 
" t^ll 

UNIQUE AND 


subjects so full Vail that is delicate in human motives, and all that is powerful in human influence, is a 
display of honesty and courage, as well as »i-.lom and morality^whicli should be appreciated and honoured: 
this is what Mrs cEllis li.ts^rioue ” — Eclectic lleetcw. 


THE ENGLISHWOMANS 


COMPRISES. 


The Women of England., 
faic I daughter's of England. 
The Wives* of England, « 
r jfhe Mothers of England. 



ELEGANT PRESENT. 

• .* 

FAMILY LIBRARY. 


Bound uniformly and enclosed 
in a Morocco Case, tilth Glass 
Front and J-ctteieJ — Cloth, 
neat, £1. IDs. ; cloth, elegant, 
gilt edges, £‘2. 7s. ; morocco, 
elegant, £3. 3s. ; inorocco case, 
10s. extra. *•***" 


THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND, their Social Duties and Domestic Habits. — 

Clojh, Os. cloth gilt, elegant, 11s. ; morocco, 15s. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF ENGLAND, tbeir Position ill Society, Character, and 

Responsibilities — Cloth, 10s. ; doth gilt, elegant, 1 2s. ; morocco, 10s. 


THE WIVES OF ENGLAND, their Relative Duties, Domestic Influence, and 

* Social Obligation*. — Cloth, 10- ; cloth gilt, elegant, 12s. j morocco, 10s. A Marriage-Day 
Edition. i’| U Info Morocijo, One Guinea. 

THE ‘MOTHERS OF ENGLAND, their Influence and Responsibility. — Cloth, 

10s. dotft gilt, elegant, 12s. , moiocco, 10*. ' . 

►FAMILY SECJffTS: Hints to n*fke Home ftappy. By Mrs. Eli.is. — T hree 

Yols , octal o, thirty- too Engraving, doth, £1. 10s. j cloth* deg ant, £1. 10s. 

A VOICE FROM THE VINTAGE, on jfie Force of ExarnpS* — One Shilling. 

LOOK TO THE END; OR, THE BI^NETS ABROAD. TivoVok, cloth, 2 is. 

► * » 

• ^ ^ 

THE. BOOK OF GEMS. One Hundred British Poefs Il[ustMt\jjrl)y One ITtm- 

drod British Artists. With Jlmgra pineal Notices of the Poets. By S. C.TIali,, Esq. — New 
.Edition, Two Volumes, olegantiy^hoand, £1. 12s. 

LflUIS PHILIPPE’S LIFT? AND TIMES, with an Account of Queen Victoria’s 

jfi&it to tho Chateau d’Eu. By the Rev G. If, WniflVT, M.A* — With thirteen Plates, Iffi. 

“ Firccdingly interesting, almost like a romance, and so full of touching innd«it9, that ono ran scarcely 
be pore u.dled that so many could occur In the personal history of ono man Christian Examiner. 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS. % the Rev. 

G. N. W it rein, M.A. With fifty Flatus chiefly Portrait* of distinguished Genorals and 
# Statesmen, his Graces CoVtomporai ieSj-^-Four Volumes, Octavo, £2. Ids. 

LIFE ANT) SERVICES t)F ADMIRAL f t 0RV NIT, SOT. B, Cl* kk ,„a 

^fUcAin imn ; to which* have been added upwards of 150 pages of Original mul Authentic 
Mutter, besides n Memoir of Admiral JLord Colhngwoo^ by the Rev. G. N. WnK.ar, M.A. 
-iWith Forty Plates. Three Volume*, £2. 2s. » • 
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THU YOUNT, WOMAN'S OWN HOOK ANT) FEMALE INSTRUCTOR, 

a Compendium of Prartiealtlnstruetion, designed to Form the Character for the unions and 

important Duties of Daughter, Bister, Wife, Mother, Friend. By Estheh Coplist. One 

Octavo Volume, 12s. , 

SCRTRTDRfi HISTORY FOR YOUTH, tty Esther Copley.^ — T wo Volumes/ 

130 &tccl plates, lialf-moroc&i, gilt odges, 18s. ' ^ 

scripture* natural history For youth. ' e y Esther coplev.- 

Two Volumes, Eighty Btoel Plates, half-morocco, edges, 12s. 

SCRIPTURE ISIOGRAPIIY. By Esther CorLF.r._0.« Octa If Volume/ 

Plates, 12s. < 

FISHER'S NEW COUNTY ATLAS OF ENGLAND AND WALES containing 

48 Maps, cloth, £2. 12s. Gd. . * * 

MANG NALL'S HISTORICAL A® MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS! ' New 

Pictorial Edition. By the llev. 1. CoaniN — EnAiobscd Itoan, 4s. Gd. , 

CARLE’S HTUS OF EMINENT MISSIONARIES -Three Volume. *lSs. 
MclLYAINE'S (Bishop of Ohio) EVIDENCES OF ^CHRISTIANITY* *. 

WORKS NOW PUBLISHING IN PfcRTS. * 

THE TEOTLE'S GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, Edited by the. Itov. G. N. 

\\ un.iir, M A. — Every Pai t, firiee One Blullnig, coiitaunng Four Engiaungs. 

THE PEOPLE'S FAMILY BIBLE, printed at the Cambridge University Prc«s v 

— Embellished with 1 1 intone Deigns fioni the Old Moatere, and Landscapes Diuwn ou tko 
Bpot. — Bupcr-Itojnl Quarto Bizc, — Parts, Is., Divisioyi, Os. eac h *' 

In Monthly Parts, containing Four Plates, price T*r\o Shillings, * « i 

FII ANTE ILLUSTRATED, from Drawings on the Spot by Thomas Allow, 

Ev (| ( xhiluting tlm Landscape Scenery, Antiquities, jjlditsuv and Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
Ac . tlut < lmracterizo this ancient aful poli-hcd .mu With a lte'dWie of tlur Jlirtw v ofu 
Fiance, and Descriptions of the Plate!*, hy the Itov. O. If. W might, MJ., Author of'“ Tho ^ 
Life and Times of Lopfe Philippe.” , \ * a 

HINDUSTAN, — Landscapes, Palais, Temples, Tom Its ; Tho Wild Shores 

of the It lilFWCV, and the Sublime anti i t orn af ti c Scenery of the IT1 MA L4YA MOUNT \ INS, 
JIliiMrateil lif a Bones of Views drawn by Varner, BLinhcld, Pi out, < nttermoto, ltolieil-., 

A 1 l^m_ pul c v Fielding, Austin, PurfWr, pc. From Original Sketches try Commander ltobt.« 

Eltyit, RTf'/airl Lieut. Geo. Francis White. Wijli Descriptions by Emma ItouLKib In 

Monthly Pan'., cj,^ containifig Four Plates, price 2s. Parts 1 to 7 non ie.idy. 

TEMPER AND TEMPERAMENT; OR, VARIETIES OF CHARACTER. 

In Monthly Parts, prtce One Binding, uniform with “ Faulty Secret'," by Mau.Ei.Lis, 
embellished with Engravings from Onginal Desigus. • 

\ • © 

On the 1st and 15th of oath njontbf«\«ry.V*rt rontairung’Four beautiful Steel Engraving, 

* price One Bhillmg 

FISHER'S (lALLlJRY OF SCRIPTURE ENORAYINGS, ni st ori,ai an 4 l Land- 

scape, selected from tho liest paintings of Ralfaellc, Rubens, Vandyke, Poussin, Oimlo, Oier- 
beck, Iteiiibraurlt, tJnercmo, Covpel, Bpada, Carncci, Vwulerwcrf, Correggio, West, Copley, 
Pieart, Smirlctoa, "Leonardo da Vinci, &c., &c . ; tyo landscapes by Allom, Bart lei t, Lei t oh, 
Brut lev, 1’ur^cr, and mluns. With Descriptions^ Historical, fjroginiilncal, and Critical, % 
.Ihiin Kj rro, 1) 1) , F.S.A , editor of “The Pictorial Bible,” the “ Cyclopedia of Biblical Lite- 
rature, &*c , &c. ^ • * 

FISHER, SON, & CO. ' \ 

, Tin: r/.xTON priss, anm:l street, sr. martin's le grand, London 



NEW SERIES OF “THE CHRISTIAN MOTHER’S MAGAZINE.” 

i __ 

.limitary 1«£, 1816, will be published , embellished with a highly- finished Steel Engraving, qftcf 
a Painting by Wm. Dei by, Esq., No , 1., pricf Is., of 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S MAGAZINE 

.Aiii tfljtigttan .JHotJjrt'0 j^iJrrUaity. * * 

, EDITED JiY MRS. MILNER, * ' 

AH PI Will Ol “ THE LIFE OF DEAN MILNER,” “ HISTORICAL SKETCHES," EIC. 1’IC. 

BEING A hffcw SERIES OF THE CHRISTIAN MOTHER’S MACAZINE 


■* “ J wevei wanted articles on religious subjects, half so iguvh, as articles on common subjects, 

‘ • , written with a decidedly Christiaie hue.” — Da. Aunoio. 

m ^ 

Iv thus lyrilbtineing to the Public m general, and to the present Sub<^* h**-, to V Tin* 
Oliiixtun Mothers Maga/ine” m p.iitieular, the intended publication. on the fust day of 
.Ijjiimi), 18j«i, of the First Number ot the Nrw Si-hivs of tb.it Woik, the l’.ditor, v, luh» 
sin gi jfefmlv, m knowledges the ,suppoi t which her Periodical has Intliei to lcceucd, is 
happy to state, that, m consequence of the libtiul uirangi meats of hei Publishers, she 
hopes to lie enabled not onl/ to lendei the Seiies, of which the Fii*t Nnnibei, under tin* 
above-mentioned title, is .mnut to appeal, ineieasingly undid and acceptable to ( hiistian 
Moibcis, hut also to insure for it the favouiable notice of her countrywomen m general, 
and of the pubfie tit huge. 

Among other Attn les of gcneial interest, it is. purposed that the Nrw Issce shall 
contain a Scries of Biograpme.il Sketches of Celelnuted Women, liteiaiy as well as reli- 
eaous , many of them to he illustrated bj r Poifraifs. The Papeis on Familiar Asti onomy 
Mill lie tonunued, iinl Orgmiil Articles on Natuial History, with occasional IlltiMiations 
on Wood nr*Steel, will In jpicsentcnvto the leader; as will also Papers on Education, 
jlli^l fse , Ike , ami Dool'J or M'imApcM to 1 notices, will be promptly reviewed. 

lfe.it mg of the subject of Km cai ro\, jiiaclu al ntditu will be continually kept m 
i lew • Ot mu^i ai tides, thei clou, as may ban* loference to this gieat subject, or to kindred 
to; u s, it will lie the main object, either to dln-tutc some influential pimciple, or to leeoin 
•pend some sulutmy jswotu e , the tiuth, that ptachce must glow out of i’1umtit.f, 

► ii' in*' cbri'tiuitly recognized. 

’I he Kditor, however, feeling that «^er plans with toga nl to the future conduct of her 
, Pei mdic u lm\c been ul i etftfy fully and repo.-tedl/ stated, contents. hiVelf, on the present 
occasion with adding, that while it will he her sU/mous endeavour to reiser “The Em.i rsii- 
u oman's Maga/fsk and Christian Morin nk. Mini «i iany” worthy of-’V diuracter to 
winch it aspirps — that of a FxMJfv M\ga/.i/e. entei taming, instructive, a«d useful, to 
icadeis of different ages — it will be in futiue, as it lias bepn hitherto, bci mimary pui pose 
To iciidei it inMi mitenlul, under the Divine blessing! to the spreading muT cmorc’Vj^W^vnbse 
r.m , v r Christian Piiisiiei M, which should not only lie at the foundation qf Jrtion, diut 
w fiu h ilu essential to the soundness and stability ol every pait of the supeu^nuctilre. 

'Tim V inn ape, Apjihby, WrMmoielainh 
■ December 5ih, 1813. * 

Terms of advertising 

£. s d. m £ s d 

Fiie linos ntul under ... 0 5 0 Whole pipe 1 10 0 

Addition .'I lines, earn ... 0 0 C Hills oM pagpt ...... . .10 0 

H.ilf-a pope . . 0 18 0 Bills of 8 pa 10 

Advi rliwuneiits Ui ronipamed by a remittance) tc be forwarded, not later than the 21th of the month, to 
Firim b, Son, 8: Co., the fatten 1'ress, Angil Sticet, St. Martin’s-to-Grnyd, London. 

All communications by post. <v be addressed to the Editor, “The Vicarage, Appleby, Westmoreland 
IJnoks foi llevu w, Pared ,, Sec., will be forwaracd to the Editor, if diret fell to the cave ot Fisks n, Sos, 
A Co Angel air<-et, London, to M* Dawson, Kendal; or to Mr KsArroi., Appleby. 


Hdiltll, SON, Sr ’CO, ANGEL SHUiEf, ST. MUHIN’S LE-GltAND, LONDON 



USHER'S GALLERY 

OF 

SCKIPTME ENGRAVINGS, 

H1$J0R*1CAL AND LANDSCAPE,, j 

SELECTED FROM THE REST PAINTINGS iOT RAFFAFI.I.f", RUBENS, VANWICE, POUSSIN, 

<.uii)ff # ov]*.im;cK, remurandt, cukrcino, coypel, spaha, caracci, yani>kr\\lh r, 

CORREGGIO, WEST, COPLEY, PICAHT, SINGLt^TON, LEONARDO DA VINCI, tic . K, , 

IJ1E I AN DSC APES DY ALLOW, BAIITLETT, LEI I Oil, BENTLEY, rtfllSKR, AND OjIIKRS , 

WITH DESCRIPTIONS, HISTORICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL,. AND CRITICAL, 

BY JOHN KITTO, F.S.A., 

f , * 

EDITOR OF “T1IE PICTORIAL RIFLE, ” T/MS^'CTCLOl'I DIA OF RIULICAL LlrKRATTTRE*” ETC., -FTC. 

^ «■ _ l * e 

Thivu: points of view under which Engravings, after reiiowned’^Caintings, 

representing the principal events of Scripture History, appear to t offcr claims to 
g. neial notice, which scarcely any other ^application of the Engraver's art can 
’lance. Not only arc the Subjects represented more generally interesting 
tli in any otlm*, as embodying facts with which everyone is acqiuiinte'd, and 
wle'-h have the most intimate connection with the best sympathies and highest 
hopes of every CluEtian bosom ; but the very subjects, of such deupSnterest in 
themselves, aie precisely those to which the greatest Paintlen that tlie world 
ha* ever seen, have consecrated the highest efforts of the!? genius and their shill. 

Thus it has happened, that subjects of more general and more clevatAl 
interest than any others which the history of ihc world has afforded, have been 
embodied in pictures which have obtained th^fmighest a* miration as winks ot art. 

To possess accurate and effective copies of woiks combining tins twofoltl niter-* 
est, by means of linished Engravings, produced at a great expense, lias Hitherto been 
ll.o luxury of the few ; but is, p\ the present undertaking, opened to the solace 
and en joyment of many, by means of a priedViited to very mocTer{Ue circumstanced 
The interest and rca^ value of this Publication will he further enhanced by 
the inti eduction ofifLANDSCATES, engAvved in the first styi^ of art, 1‘rom drawii^s 
tiken on the snpft These will represent the principal and the most interesting 
of the sites fffentioned in the lloly Scriptures, forming an instructive Graphic 
Commentary upon the Historical Engravings, which represent the circumstances 
byUH'ikliRihose very scenes are endeared to us; and they will al the same time 
griftify s0 generally felt, to became familiar with the distinguishing 

rhai-aeteristicsVif the spots made venerable by the nets and sufferings of Cueist, 
and by tlie presence of patriarchs, prophets, and fcposfles. 

The subjects of the Engravings will be described by a writer whose nek now* 

I edged eminence in Biblical literature will be regarded as conveying the most 
sntU factory assurance that the Kterary portion of the Work will he worthy of\Ln 
S"T?ngra rings, and that*no eye has been spared by the Proprietors to render this 
Publication effective in all its parts. . * 

.PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 

This Work will be issued in Parts, Quarto Size, price One Shilling, on the 1st 
and \a(h of every month, V • 

Perry Part trill rontnin Four highly-finished Engravings on Steel. 

The paper, type, and workmanship will all be of’ the best quality . 

FISHER, SON, & CO , A NOEL STREET, ST MAIlTIVS-LE GRAND* LONDON. 

* « c 



THE ROYAL FAVOURITE ANNUAL. 



FOR 1840. 


^ BY THE HON. MRS. NpRTON. 

( 'onlaimmj Thu 'y-siv highly -finished Engravings . — Quarter eftgantlg bound, One* Guinea. 

“ The modestly nnnu’d 1 Soap Book ’ for the ensuing year piesents us on its vefythresh- 
hold witli gicut atti actiyns — the mime *>f Mis. Norton, u noble fiontispiece-landscfipe alter 
Hubens, and, a sweet vignette by Curhoaux. The crigitivings puicuhe of the vaiiety of the 
themes which expand or enlaige upon their peculiar featme , and the Scfap-Uook will deserve 
tliu popuhmty that utterfds IN name ” — T.ilnary Gazette. 

“'ilie whole of the liteiary portion of this-amuial emanating fiom the hand of Mis. Nor- 
to^, me an additional evidence of the'verMitility of her talents, 'they are graceful composi- 
tions, and (| rcm.ukable for elegance and vigour," — The Atlas 
“ *A splendid volyme within and without, entitled’ to a place on any draiving-ioom table, 
and fitted to smfX* attention and favour there, houtfci nuiueious oj^biillunt its mills rimy 

i — Wuh liman. ' , 

“ Ann»V tin* annuals thei'e are none that excel the • I)i awing Hoorn FcAtpllmok ’ ih tin* 
charnetei and vivacity ot its contents Minimal Ila aid. 

“'Ilie Ijest Itmnial of the season, ami a iaivunte annual m any season ” — (• %suum 
Nutwnal. , > ■ ' 



FOR IS 1C ' 

BY M S. ELLIS. 


With tfmVjp Plaits, Olfianl 7 !/ b. ind, price Eight Shillings. 

“The pictonal and litci ary parts of the ‘ Juvenile Scrap-Book ’ arc well calcnlafed to 
, implant gentle, kindly, vmuous, cliaurahle, and pme religions feelings in the bieasts of the 
^mng, and may havi^onsideiable efFcuJ*;« making tin m virtuous and happy” — Lite rung 
0 Ga 'rite. * 

“ Mk% Ellis’s name is a suflicieiit # g(iarjntce that the literary matter of flic ‘ Juvenile 
» Scj.ip-Book ’ is stieh us a^mristian parent need rJit fear to put into the Halids of ins duldteu. 

'1 he cmhellifhments am, as usual, numerous an /vailed, so as to please roung prisons, -and 
* well executed.” — 1 Vah liman. I # 

“ This is a veiy pretty and very interestingjpook, not only for the juvenile ft am to whom 
Jjio nppioaclnrig season is one of gilts and keejma^es, but even to ehiidieu of a laurcr^nd 
nrioie intellectual giowtli, and will meet, ue doubt not, with many admireis.J’ — Tne" Atlas. 

* • - -o'* ~ * 

’ 1' 

Tv II E S-SOV .STORM, 

^ A CHRISTMAS STORY. BY MRS. GORE. 

• ILLUSTRATED BY G. C R U I K S H ANK, ESQ. 

CLOTH <yr,T, FIVE SHILLINGS. 

»“ It is well adapted to gr.Aify leaders *df all nges and equally well calculated to instil 
useful and salutaiy principles of kindness and mutual forlieai met. into the minds of .ill The 
vvoik is of an excellent tendency, and is moreover very en^rtaiuing.” — Morning Adctttcsir. 

FISHER, SON, & CO., ANGEL STREET, ST. MARTIN* LE-GRA.ND, LONDON. 



In Imperial Octavo, elegantly bound, 21s., 

TH E SACRED GI-FT, 

BY THE REV. CHARLES B. TAYLER, M.A., 

AUTHOR OF “ MAY YOU LIKE II,** ETC., ETC. 

With Contributions from* Rev. Chancellor Raikes, Rev.Hif.gh McNeile , 

* , Rit\ Hugh Stowell, and others. ' f 

ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTY ENGRAVINGS AFTER THE OLD MASTERS 

“ The second series of the ' Sacred Gift’ is fully f qua] to its predecessor, in /he beauty of 
ns engravings, the tjpogmphical execution, the binding, and all that 1 elates to the genei.il 
gotting-up , while it<s decidedly supei ioi' in the \alue ot its literary contents.''— Watehuwv. 

“ With a numerous, and, we believe, an incicusing class in society, the ‘ P.icred Gift’ will 
be the fuvouiitc annual of the piesent and also of future seasons It combines elegance ot 
rxtuior with great bounty in the plates, matter of it style superior to that which usually 
siitislies icadeis of annuals, and of 4 a character thoioughly consisteuf with the title of the 
woik.” — Banner of Ulster . • * 

“ T he exquisite volume before us i#no annual ; its meiits, both as to’quat'tei and illustia- 
tiori, me swell as to ensure for it a peimanenee of favour and of usefulness. Mi Taylenlyis 
denegood immune to tho cause or pure Chnstiamty ; and the contributions by tlfc*llev. Hugfr 
Ah Neile, Rev nemy Raikes, uev. Hugh Stowell, Rev. W Evans, Etc., we need only -ay, iiu* 
xvoitliy ot the authois whose names they bun. Of the illustrations it wiA.Iil be dillicult to 
speak in towns of too high admiration To our younger frjends, m particular \ve would oiler 
tiie mw vi All’s iiisii that this ‘ Sacied Gilt’ may be piescnted to them.” — Englc,/i woman's 
Magazine. ^ r 

CHINA TLLUSMATED. 


ITS SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE^SOCIAL HABITSF, &c ( . 

Drawings, from Original and Authentic Shetchp, by T. Allow, Esq. # t 
fj ith Historical Notices by the Reo. (1. N. Wright , M.fl. * 

IN lot’ll \ 01. 1 MLS, Each CONTAINING 112 PLATES, II IGANTLY JJOUM), ON E GUINEA. 

t * 

“ Few woiks rombine so much that is interesting and amusing, as Mi/ Alhmi’.s very attrnV 
tive illustrations of Chinese tjpenerr/, A fanners, and ('eegntonips. Tho plates aw* iciuarkably wc ll' 
engraved, and are calculated to afford airiest endless enjoyment. Many ot the m tries horn 


natuie are m the last degree romantic and ^etuicaque. On the whole, we cannot bettei #us.* 
charge op i duty Lp'tIic public, than tyr wan ray recommending this nuigmlitcut woik to then 
patronage.”— The Times, Dec. 15, 184o. V 

FTMCE ILLUSTRATED; 

D failings bg Thomas AUom, Esq. 

Descriptions by the Ret:. G. N. bright, M.A. 

• Volume I., containing 33 ! ’Kites, elegantly bound, piiei One Guinea, now ready.N 

*** His Majesty the King of the Ficrtch having recently honoured Mi. Allam with a private 
audience, was pleased to accept a Copy of this Work, and °f Ins “ CuiNA In US LRATLjj * ’ expressing 
fnmsilf highly gratified with both, and especially complimenting Mr. Allom on the conectness oj the 
1 uws in France. 

“ Altogether this is the most acceptable retribution — itot to the drawing-room tabic 
nicrclj, but pennaurntly to tlie topographical libAiry — which has been offered to the puDlic 
for many a day ; and only such a luige, sale as it desei veiA can remunerate the spirited pro- 
prietors*” — C'y Uic. f r * 

,v. \ 

FISUEU SOX, & co., A^iGEL STREET, ST. MARTIN’S-LE- GRAND, LONDON. 




Cije lUttrarp 


On the first Saturday in the year 1846, the Litemlrv ( 
(jazette purposes to expend the sphere of its usefulness, 
and, adapt itself for circulation among all classes of the 
community, ,in accordance with the economic spirit of the 
times. In order to effect this.end promptly and effectually. 
No. 1511, the evidence of a past popular existence of ‘ii> 
v?ars, will ‘commence a new and enlarged publication com- 
plete within itself, and develop the plan, combining 

IMPROVED ARRANGEMENT, - 
MUCH INCREASED LETTERPRESS, 

VND 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICE. 

t 

The Unstampccl Edition will be 4/7., the Stamped 5 //., and 
the Monthly Parts, of four or five Nos., 1a*. 4/7. or Js. 8/7. 

In announcing this change, no more need be stated but 
that having, at g K*at present, sacrifice, adopted the resolution, 
all tliht, can be dene will 6e done liberally and am amove , 
m) that the Sheet which has hitherto been so favourably 
received at the price of Js. and 8/7., shall, with fully one- 
third move matter, the ait?’ of additional and eminent Con- 
tributors abroarl as well hs at hoipe, the lepbrts of proceed- 
ings of distingiwshed national literary Institutions unrecorded 
elsewhere, and other advantages, bv» enabled most effec-" 
tually to accomplish its present object by spreading 3ik1 
improviig the taste for wholesome literature ana intelli ■ 
gence among all ranks ot the people, and be by them 
esteemed the cheapest as well as the most instructive of 
cheap periodical literature at jireprnce and a groat. 

The Enlarged -Literary Gazette will be so printed that 
the Annual Library Volumes may be bound in the same 
convenient form as heretofore, 'and a % largely, augmented 
supply of copies will be prepared for the new demand ; but 
e&Vly eiders are respectfully solicited by the Publisher from 
Ilooksellers and Newsvendors in Town and Country, as well 
as from Families and Ketiders desirous to possess unbroken 
sets. ' • 

; Vi A. SCRIPPS. 

LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE. 

7 Wellington Street , Strand . » 




New Morning Paper. 

, [To commence at the opening of Parliament.} 

\ ' 1 . 

« # 

THE. DAILY NEWS; 

A MORNJNG NEWSPAPER OF LIHERAL POLITICS AND 
THOROUGH INDEPENDENCE. 

' i J 

• » The leading features of'tlie Paper may l„>e briefly stated under 
the following heads : — * * 

Its VAT Y NEWS AND COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 
collected from tlie^- highest sources, will be scrupulously impartial, 
and always early. 

Its SCIENTIFIC AND BUSINESS INFORMATION on 
every topic connected with RAILWAYS, whether in actual opera- 
tion, in progress, o ^projected, will be found to be complete. 

An ‘extensive system of FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 
in all parts of the world, hks been for sfbme time, and is now, in 
corjsc Disorganization. ■* ^ » 

Its PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS, its LAW REPORTS, 

and cverv other item of surf/ matter, will he furnished by 
. » • • » , 
Gentlemen of the highest qualifications. . 

Among the Writers of its LEADING ARTICLES, its Criti- 
cisms on BOOKS, the DRAMA, MUSIC, and the FINE ARTS, 
•■*re some of the most distinguished names of this time. 

The LITERARY DEPARTMENT of TIIE* DAILY NEWS' 
will he under the direction of Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 


'B * 

The Counting-honfc, and Office for Advertisements intended for inser- 
tion in THE DAILY NEWS, trill be at \Noii 90, Fi.fkt-strkf.t, LotfboN ; 
* to which place Comviuni cations for the Editor should be addressed , until the 
Publishing Offices in Whitefriam thall be completed. ' ^ 

Bradbury imd Bran*, I'nnrrin, M but friar* 




*few Edition of Dp. Xlndley's School Botany. 

. Dctny 8 to, tcith numerous Alteratwift,and neatly Four Hundred Illustrations, price 6 s. 6d. 

SCHOOL BOTANY; 

1 OR, 

l&irtnmenta of botanical Science. 

* By JOHN LINDL 1 LY, Ph.D., F.R.S., 

* . PBOFKSSOH OF BOTANY IN TUB UNIVBHSITY COJ.LKOK, LONDON . 


i • Hew Sflitlon of The* Natural System of Botatiy. 

J£atly in The year will be published, m One thick volume of about 1000 pages deiuy Ive, 
wiA nearly Sit Hundud J.U initiations, thc a Thiid Edition 

— # ,/HHE' NATURAL SYSTEM OF ANY, 

UNDER 1 'IIL TITLE OP 

THE - VEGETABLE KINGDOM ; 

<©c, tfie Stcuctuve, (ElasBtficatton anTi SUsrs of plants ; 

' ■ ILLUSTRATED I PON HIE N VTURAL Si STEM 

By JOHN BINDLEY. Ph.D., F.R. S 

♦ Punted uniformly with Mmol Botany .mil tin Aliments of Botany , so that the thiee 
togetlici will form u complete Ooiiw ef Iiotniilt.il Institiclion 
* l 

K ^ 


NEW TEAR’S PRESENT. 


* ,* Haudhouiilv bound iff cloth, pine 14.t, muJj Tuthc Spkitilid Illustrations on Steel, and 

* numeiouit \\ oouluL »b) Ui uituc C'kuirsiiam>« 

GEORGE GRUIKSHANK’S TABLE: 

BOOK. , . . 

’ EDITED BY GILBERT .ABBOTT a BECKETT . 


LIST OF ENGRAVINGS? 


I THE TRIUMPH OF CUPID, 

U CLAIRVOYANCE. * 

III. Tin: FOLLY OF CRIME , 

IV. . A YOUNG LADY'S VISION OF THE 
* LONDON SEASON. 

V THE DEMON OF 1845. 

' IT THE HEADS OF THE TABLE 
VII SOCIAL ZOOLOGY, 


YU* SOCIAL ZboLOG Y — ORN’ll IlOLOG Y 
IX A VERY GOOD MAN, NO DOUBT, 
HUT A BAD SAILOR 
X. RETURN 1 HUM A TRIP ON TUE 
CONTINENT 

XI. Mil JOH> BULL IN A QUANDARY 

xu Tin: railway dragon 


NEW WORK ST OfJORttE ORTTIXSH ANN. 

Shortly tcill bJ published, t»j -Monthly Parts , price Is., 

OUR ’OWN TIMES. 

ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

, »« 

j y 

BRADBURY fc EVANS, 90 , FLEET SlltEEl, AND WHITFPIH \RS 



New and JU^viaed Edition or “ OLIVER TWIST,** 
In Ten Monthly Parts. 


On the First of January will he published, price Cnc' Shilling, 

, WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL, 

(Uniform with “ Tire Pickwick .Papers,”) Pert I. of 

OLIVER TWIST. 

BY Cl TABLES DTCKENS. 


ZLlTTSTKA’x'ED BY GEORGE CRTTIK.SHANK. 
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PASTORAL ADDRESS of the Gen-krai Assembly, rjet at Edinburgh, in tlie 
year 1845, t<j the People under their Charge. 

Dearly Beloved Brethren, » 

By the good, hand of our God upon us, vve are now entering, as a ffliurlh, on 
the third year of our separation from the State . and looking back to tho* era of that 
event, we have cause to “ sing of mercy and judgment.” In every view of it, the step 
then taken wift solemn, Jritical, and infcmentous. An undoubted majority of "the Mi- 
nisters and Elders chosen, according to the laws of the Church, tc represent the Na- 
tional Church of Scotland, in the General Assembly, summoned to meet at Edinburgh 
jn May 1843, — having come to the deliberate conviction that the interpretation 
fimilly and conclusively put upon "the terms of the Chnrchfs civil establishment 
jvas* incompatible with her essential liberty, as. a Church of Christ, and her obliga- 
tion to serve ancVobey Christ alone, — and finding, moreover, that the brethren 
ele» + -?i as members' of Assembly were no longer free to discharge their duty, accord- 
ing to the word of God, — felt it impossible to consent' to the Assembly proceeding 
to business, in Pie character in which alone it was now to be recognised bv the 
tv^ate. In tliege circumstances, they sawj that to continue the unequal struggle in 
defence qf the constitutional privileges of tSc Chun h, was no longer consistent 
with her higher Christian duty; and that nothing now remained hut to testify against 
the injury indicted on the nation, rather than the Church, and to rolmq ush the 
fwefits of the 'Establishment. The Pitot tst read on ,thoir behalf, by the Mo- 
derator of the former Assembly, in the presence of Her Majesty's Commissioner, 
before they left the customary place of meeting, — and the Air of St imtiatton and 
Dti'n of Demission thereafter executed, when the Assembly had been constituted in 
another Ilall,— completed thip grave transaction . and the Church of our Fathers ceased 
to # be _Jhe KiulotSjd, that she luight continue to he the Free, Church of Scotland. 

Such, a?cordiyig to our \ iqw, is the meaning of what was then done. 

This claim, on our part, being one ground, and perhaps the principal, of the offence 
v*hi<;h various parties fcavc taken, it becomps important that it should be rightly un- 
derstood. Sit least by<our owm jteoplo, a r id that the reasons which warrant, as well as 
the rospor abilities which flow from it, should b§ deeply weighed. 

•Tl^is, in Regard to othe-* bodies of Christians, previously existing in a position of 
•separation from the State, — if our continuing *o challenge to ourselves the name and 
character of that historical Church which wo pevcrc and love, were the result of mere 
pugnacity, or of a desire to keep up an invidious distinction between them and us, it nv*st 
be condemned as schismatical and unjust. ,But any such construction of this claim wc t*^r- 
ncstly and anxiously disown. The faithful brethren, who, during the previous century, 
felt it their duty, either to stain) aloof, or to secede, from* the Establishment, must ever 
bb held entitled to bo included, alorif; with ourselves, in all that the claim can fairly 
be understood to imply. Through our own shortcomings and sins, in great measure, 
while frg continued in connection with the State, we lost, successively, many of the 
our ministers and people; and the different bodies into which they fonnad , 
themselves, while waiting for such reformation as might again unite them, undoubtedly 
form parts of the original National Church, reformed by Presbyters from Popery, 
which, amid a variety of dangers and distractions, and broken, alas! into too many 
fragments, still, by God’s blessing, sub*ists # in our land. The only peculiarity distin- 
guishing our recent raovement»"from tho sessions which preceded it, is our professing, 
to represent the body from which, the fathers of these other sections of tho'^liurch 
were constrained to separate, and to which, when duly reformed, they were willing to , 
return *Nor is this profession arbitrarily taken up by us ; it was forced upon us by 
the course of events ; and tin* consistency of our testimony demands it. • Il*waa not^as 
a protesting minority that we carried on the struggle which issued in the disruption of 
the Establishment, but as the Church itself, called to contend and negotiate with the , 
State respecting the terms of the connection between them. Ours watyiot the case of 
a body of true men, more or less numerous in the Church, sotting th3ms£lvos in oppo- ^ 
sition to a corrupt administration of the Church's affairs, by her rulers, and rot mug 
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;vhcn their opposition proved unavailing. In the present instance, it was the Church 
' itself, as represented in its courts, which, m obeying Christ’s laws, and vindicating its 
own Constitutional rights, came into collision, first with the subordinate, and then with 
tly 1 supremo, mil power - and it was the Church, as such, that, having warned the 
State beforehand, in theU’lami of Rights adopted by the Assembly in 18411, — rather 
than emlueit matters farther, — resolved, in the year* following, to separate from the 
State, and did actually e fieri the separation. 

The question, then (ore, is, between the 1’rotesters of l£4fi, syuFthe Brethren whom 
they Left 'behind ; or rather, between the two ecclesiastical conjifiunilios which they 
have been fvind respectively to represent; both of which lay claim to that historical 
identity, which, before the event then completed, the Established Church, as a whole, 
was generally held entitled to assert. " ° 

It is a question of high principle, — not to be decided by the accident of State-sup- 
poit, or the comparativ o numbers of those who have taken thb opposite sides. 

On the one hand, those whom we left in the Establishment had thc'sanctum of tho 
ci\il law, and the powpr and patronage of the State, in favour, of their ilaim . and a 
majority of ministers were founct ultimately cither approving the terms hmiosed nporj, 
the Establishment, qr. at least, not prepared to abandon its advalyfages. We, on tlie 
oilier hand, might reckon among our adherents, the greater number, it is belief of 
the elders, andVoi tuinly a If.ige majority — in some districts ncuily the whole — of (he 
people, of the Church. • v. 

But neilher civil authority, on the one band, nor # the popular voice^ bn the uthdr, 
can determine this weighty- matter. * , , 

“ To the law and the testimony” we make our appeal * to that Dnrv. Worii, in 
which wo find i learly revealed those great essential principles respecting the Church 
of thp living God, which v;e have been called to dedicate, and, m the vimluution % »f 
which, the identity of Ihe Cliureh of our Fathers has always consisted l'roni geuq- 
ralion to generation, since it was reformed from Popery, that Church i. to lie 1 rat ed 
and known, by its adherence, more or less Luthfully, to one great testimony, fur the 
crown-rights of the Bede inner, and the spiritual liberty gf his people, « mder llmi. A 
tree gospel to be preached in the world, and y free government to ljM£<*\ercied,m Jiie 
Church — a g< spel free from all human inventions, and a vermin lit free ftfim all m- 
rular intei ferine e — Chnst to hr set forth as the only and i ll-sufl;< lent Saviour of mu 
n, rs of mniikmd, and Chiist to ‘be set up ay till* only and all sufiieumt Ruler ovcj* t^e 
e'lmmiinity of the faithful- these have been fi.^ 1 symbolic words of the Rofofmcd fN-qt - 
ti'li Church lrom tlie beginning; anj by these, m its bjentity- jiroved, w^ 1 .tlicr s-hel- 
tercel under the shade of royal favour, or hunted, as a paafcndge, on the /nonntayisg 
Ambheic, as having the rule ever ym in the Lord. — not as though we would (lie-* 
tate to your consciences, lint as w.i>hing for your muls, — wo feel it our duty to warn 
ytu, Dear Bwllncn, against the -u+ompt now so commonly-, am^vvo fear, somelimeq 
successfully mvide, to ic present the mutters yt issue botvvc oil us and those vvlio still ad- 
here to the Establishment, as of ivinor impoi tanco ; with a view, as it would mem, to 
cherish the persuasion that it'is not of any veiy r scrioqs consequence 1 , what side Ciue- 
. tian men .may take in the controversy That this should bo nioie or less the impich- 
,sion of strangers, unacquainted w ith our past contend ujgs and present te* tummy-, js not 
surprising : that those who have been induced to conform to the Establishment* in op- 
k position to their fouler profession, should he desirous of extenuating tlie amM*jt£j,;f 
the change w hick they- have made, is natural: and it is evidently the interest of those 
from whom we have separated to spread such a foehn ■, for, m present cireirtnstanccs, it is 
they alone who can gain by* it. But you will not sutler yourselves to lie deceived. It is 
alw ays a suspicious th mg w ben men «eok to jvin your acquiescence, or your neutrality, not 
—by sat isfy mg you on the merits of the questing at issue, bat by- making you regard with 
inditfqrencc ; nor can any habit of mincl bo more dapgorous, in practical religion, than 
* that which would lead y-ou tod.et aside or supersede any inquiry, as insignificant, in 
stead -»1‘ setting yourselves to determine it, umjjjr the guidance of the Spirit, and ^iy the 
sfmmla- 1 of vim word of God*. In the preset# instance, this plea is singularly ^unhappy 
in the mouths of those, who might Have prevented the Disruption by concessions, to 
. which, if the clifleronco between us be so trilling ns they now represent i! to be, they 
’mnld have lugl no -cruplp in consenting: tor, assure 11 y. if the gu lt of s.chtsm*be 
t ' v lure, rt'rr.ust be with tbose who, viewing the points involved as trifling, mnin- 
t-ii'iid an uncompromising attitude to the last, and even hurried on the extremity : 
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wo, at least, cannot fuirlj. incur this blame, who all along avowed our conviction that 
tlio dill'cronce was vital. 

We at on<*o admit that, with reference to the feeling on which our friends of the 
Establishment and ourselves ought to stand low uidsjono another, whether collectively 
or individually, there may he room for the oxen iso of a social di-ereliori; and the 
jnost conscientious may diilor as Jo the hind and degree of inlcicom so to be kept up, 
according to the strength of their (onvictions, and tin- circuiu.taiuvs in w hn h they may 
t be placed. We une not disposed to lay down any mstjoctions on this subject, beyond 
the sim]de apostolic rules ; ‘‘ Let every man be fully persuoded in liis own mmd # ”ar*d 
‘‘ Eet all things be done in charity.” -We cohort juu to avoid all “ bitterness and 
clamour and ev il speaking,” and that “ w rath of man which wuiketli not lAo righteous- 
ness of God.”- Neither ds it our wish## multiply or exaggeiate the faults ol t^o E.,tu- 
blisbment : it is our part, rather, to search out our own. The injuries inflicted on our 
congregations, by the re'usal of liberty to worship God, — and on mdi\ idu.il memhois, 
by other methods of vexatious persecution,- — injuries for whicli the only plea is the 
support of the Establishment, a.id which the EstablishiiK.il> lias, to say the very lead, 
jdoue nothing to prevent, — are to be enduied with inochnc&i, in* the hope of a just re- 
dress , the reproaches heaped upoju our lie.nls must^not be suit* red to provoke retalia- 
tion -and while it is impossible, mid "Would not be right, to .-.hut i/ur eyes to such cliffe- 
rc'nces as irA/’bo noted between the two bodies, — hi the faithful e.\enj-.e of discipline, 
the full preaching of Hie go-ipel, the catcnt and energy ot u issionaiy operations, tlio 
cultivation of uhity and brotherly hfvo, the evidences ol the Lord’s dealings, whether 
gracious or corrective, m his providence and by, h is Spirit, — aiul other marks wlmreby 
a f.utlitul bram b of hi- char* h may be distinguished, ~-l. t these things bo obaervad, 
lather for the regulation o/our own conduct, than tor judging tin 11s 
* But upon the C'oential merits of our te-tinnmy, let your judgment bo clear, jour 
Resolution firm, und jour conduct decided and ninquiv oval. Let no man dieeivejou 
wi+h vain words. Yon nmy be_told that the pomi at i-.-uo between them and u-. is a 
'tni/e, — that they hold ihe Mine principles with us, — that tiny are opposed to violent 
si I'.h incuts — 'hat riuli settlements atcoidin ly do not lake pl.ue, — amltliat pracii- 
ceby they sue -ot interim. 1 with, m the dua-.i.oge of tin ir duty, by the civil power. 
We reiuAid jou*ol' the com i 'Vions whi< ti thev have made, ami the t onstilution vvhu h 
they luce i-m'-cubd to u.fi^.t. Thcj r have admitfe>l the laws of tlio Church .to ho 
-fiepciled bj the decisions of civ d judges, — ministeis and eldiis to he deprived of tlnur 
^jjifjht to rule, bv no act of ihe Chureli, hut l>j r the judgment of a civil tnbuu.il, - -pro 
uvi s ag'imst ministers to lie interrupted, and men dipped fiom the ministij lor 
lruimus off*. *,es to lie contained, m tlio oxcrcL-u of sill ilnlr spi-iPul functions, by the 
• summary interdicts of civil law ; and, if thej ..’0 now sulfercJ to i.irij on tlnur busi- 
ness unmolested, it js because they eauy it on under the coders rend regulations of the 
end power, and liable to he cueiced in their i ■ »st spmtuil pro< cduic, if. in judging 
lor themselves what the maul of Christ is, they 'should at anj’ tune tiamgrc-s thlm. 
jli» vvhi/le matter ot the induetion ot ministeis, — the constitution ot tlio chimb c^uits 
liiuii the lowest to the highest,' — the adjustment ot jigstoial sup i intend, nice and the 
supl ly of ordinances, — the conducting of proteases, — and in u woi.l, taeir entne eecle- 
sie -.ucyl a<hii' lustration, — is sn’ joet to the supervision ot the Civil Courts ; ami w hatover 
forbiStyunv these may show, While the Established Chureli is do« iV and cautious, 

, Jfheig,' is no conceivable case in which they might lioi now leg.illj' interteie, were she 
to transgress what they might be pleased to ecognise as the limits fixed bj the Legist 
latuie. Wkh at security there can be, under such a sjsteni, tor a fue and pure gospel 

being preached, or the government ot Christ’s Chinch being faithfullv administered, — 
and how far Chustian men ought tt) countename a church so situated, — judge ye; 
and let our friend., still altariied to the 1 -Atubli diment, judge also. 

h’or ourselves, we have not “ removed the ancient lanilni.uks winch our father^ l«i 
set;” we stand upon tlio old paths: we claim, inch ed, no apostolic succession for a 
clerical* order invested with priestly power but, ‘blessing Cod for the continued ev* 
is terra of a standing minlstrj' among his, peipctuated from age to ago l>y the ca’l ot 
Ills {Spirit and the laying on of the hands of tlyi l’rctdVlerj’, w e hurulily JinNkia,.! 1 / 
traco our unbroken descent, limn the preaehets ot Gods word aud their faithful 
people, who, lieaily three centuries ago, came l>ut of l’op sh Babylon, in our End 
Nor i» it for anj purpose of v am-glorv, or iuauv spirit oi >SectarLyin-'ji, that we do so, 
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but that we may “ regard the operation of tho Lord’s hand,’* and deepen, in our own 
. minds, the bbuso of our responsibility. Passing along the line of Scotland’s eventful 
history, we identify ourselves with the men who framed the First and Second Books 
of Discipline ; with the remnant who, in evil days, resisted the imposing of the yoke 
of* Prelacy, and a lordly flomination, whether spiritual or civil, in the Church ; with the 
Assembly of 1638, and the Second Reformation whichcvas then effected ; with the churclj 
and nation, pledged in solenjn covenant before God, to seek the extirpation of error, 
and the establishment of truth and unity, throughout these realms ; with the same 
parties consenting to the designs and proceedings of the Westminster Assembly, and 
adopting tho^standards of doctrine, worship, and government — the Confession of Faith 
and tha Directory, — there prepared ; with the scattered exiles and the army of the 
martyrs^ in the reign of the Second Charles f with the Fathers and Brethren who, 
coining out of fiery persecution at the glorious era of the Revolution, obtained, at las t, 
a scanty, precarious, and reluctant recognition, by the State, cf the principles of God’s 
word for which they, and those who had gone before them, had been en&bled to testify, 
to suffer, and to die ! f And now, in these last days, delivered, in God’s providence, 
from that connection with the State,, under the Re\ olution Settlement, which,, ^verf at^ 
the time, through its defects, kept some of our covenanting forefathers hloof, and which * 
through its abuses, hhs since occasioned more than one secession ; prepared, moaoy^er, 
both* to own ou$ former bac^slidings and to adjust present causes of offente’^ and count* 
ing it the highest honour to which we could aspire, to consolidate thg fragments and 
rebuild the walls of the Ancieiit and Free Reformed Church of Scotl&nd ; we canndt 
hut believe that we occupy a position, «vhieb, were tlSe spirit of confidence and conci- 
liation vouchsafed to ourselves and the other true and evangelical Presbyterians around 
Us, might enable them and us together, working, under Gdd, with one f accord f to ac- 
complish what our Reformers had always so much at heart, and show wfiat a pure go§r’ 
can do, towards blessing the Commonwealth with prosperity and peace, as well as 
winning souls to Christ, and preparing them for gloiy^ 

• 

But the past is precious and powerful chiefly in its bearing on thg present ; and 
whatever in the olden time stirs our spirits, is to be linked with the ca JC of duty now; 
in this day which surely has its “ sufficient evil,” but wlfich also has its proridsea pro- 
portion of “ strength.” J0t " 

l*or what cause havo we “ come to this hour ?” — for what sort/>f time are “ we coma 
to the kingdom?” — are questions which press »*)on us so as to adnjjt of no delay ; 
which, perhaps, may be helper answered now, tlian they could have been in d'e begin- 
ning^of our movement. 1 We were then “led, like the blirj^, by a way ^’J5A we ^new 
not. ’ This, indeed, is a remarkable peculiarity of tho whole of our proceedings, — for • 
which we neyer can be thankful enough to that God who led us, — that at every step 
we^had to take, qa duty, was clear, so providence was dark. From the year 1834, 
when, after the. long rule of a party ever reckoned, by our father^, unfriendly to the 
Chinch’s purity and freedom, the . Assembly began anew the work of practical re- 
formation, — downwards, through tfio successive stages of the struggle, in which the 
work of reformation was interrupted by the necessity* of defending the constitution: 
against the civil power without, and a factious opposition within ; and thiB w;ork of 
defence, proving ineffectual, gave place at last to the only remaining duty of urttest- 
™£> — ’ a U a l° n g» until the day of*bur Etfodus, or our coming out from the Stnte’n-c ^n. 
'trot; we found onrjelvet so hedged in that no alternative was left us, as to our own con- 
duct ; and, at the 6ame time, so enveloped in darkness, that scarce a conjecture could 
be formed, as to wbat might.be tbe issue. So is it ever best for God’s little ones to 
be led ; with the pillar before them, — bright qeough to show the way, and*yet so 
cloudy as to hide what they are coming to,-r-whether danger that might daunt their 
ffBak-hearts, or success that might dazzle their* eyes. So has God led us. He never 
left us a loss to know, if the /eye 'were but single and tbe, heart upright, what he 
Vould bave us to do : but mercifully he left us always at • a loss to anticipate wjiafc 
might follow^f^gm our doing it^ and hence tbe^rmness of’ our footing; we bad no 
roomjr m-any one instance in which we«had a choice to make, for hesitation in Regard 
f ?° consistency and honesty demanded ; — in no one instance had we such insight 
into events, as might have made us either shrink from trial, or grow heady and high* 
njinded an our aefifidenoe. The light shone on the present; thick darkness veiled the 
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future ; and grace wob given us to walk in the light, trusting in Him who dwell eth in 
the darkness ; for all which we praise our God : “ not unto us, O Loz%, not unto 
but unto thy name, be the glory.” # 

In particular, in the last step, when, — afteb attempted reformation, within the Estab- 
lishmeut, had given place to defence, and fruitless defei ce, again, to a parting testi- 
mony and protest, — we foun<J ourselves, as a Church, witnout endowments, but free to 
obey Christ alone, — what deep cause had we, in the glad and grateful sense of relief 
from an irksome struggle, to pour our very souls into the burst of adoring gratitude 
that broke forth from tlfe lips of that beloved servant of God, now taken Uf his rest, 
who then gave voice to the eibotions of the great assembly,— as in tones never to be 
forgotten, amid the awful stillness of the vast multitude, the opening ejrculation of 
that first prayer rolled towards heaven : We thank thee, O .Lord, that -with hearts 
enlarged, v a now approach thy throne. It was indeed, as if a load were lifted from 
off our spirits ; and ijie constraint of formal fellowship with those with whom, in all 
that related* to the House of God, we could have no real sympathy, being at an end, — 
the pain of suspense, also, with »the anxieties of that critical hour, on which conse- 
quences so vast miftt turn, being well and happily over, — the emotion of our emanci- 
pated bosoms, ctyild have found vent in no act ^>f devotion less spiritual or sublime, 
than our brother was then' enabled to conduct. Nor has Ihe feeling of that day 
- passed aw:.y ; nor have wc since had any cause to regret what wa^done ; every pass- 
ing year and every new event only serve to doepep our” conviction of the soundness of 
, the principles on which we acted, the seasonableness of the step we took, and the 
amazing goodness of our God In all the way by which he has led and helped us. 

Thus, to mention but one or two instances, from how many ‘embarrassments and 
perplexities are we happily delivered, by our separation from the State, in refer- • 
ence to tho questions which the tortuous policy of worldly men is more and moro 
forcing on «ne attention of all who love their country and who love their God. We 
refer, especially, to the rising influence of Popery, and the countenance so unhappily 
given to it, in the high places of the nation. We need not, brethren, to warn you 
against the deadly errors of that anti-christian system ; nor can we now enter at 
large into •‘he views which the word of prophecy gives of its character, its temporary 
success ‘s, ana its final ov rthrow. Wo trust the time is gone by when Christians 
fondly trusted to the adv u iicing progress of civilization and the gradual diffusion of 
the light of the Gospel, and looked for the amelioration, or the ultimate disappear- 
ance, of Popery, under these benign intiuences. It was in ignorance of the depth of 
human corruption, and in flagrant disregard of the warnings of Holy Scripture, that 
such ex* stations prevaJed : and now thaf, blessed be God, his Church, in all her 
various branches, has had her attention turned more earnestly to the predicted events 
1 of the latter times, and the circumstances connected with that secon^ coming of her 
great Head and Lord, which, whatever tfbscurity may bang over its details, should 
ever have been, -nd now, moro and more, must'ever be, in its gTancl outlines, the firigbt 

• polestar of her hope, — a juster impression is cherished of the real nature of thaftubtle 
power which is yet again to raise its head, as the pm; He of guilty Christendom, and the 
instrument of God’s judgments a'nong the nations. Hence, also, a more correct idea 
is beginning to be formed, of tho manner in which Popery is now to be opposed, as 
weM as of the means of its destruction in the end; when Babylon and all that have 
trafficked with her shall perish in the day o£ the L&rd’s anger. 

Suffer, on this subject, the word of exhortation, as to your present duty, and* that 
of our Church. 

• And, in the first place, let us not be withdrawn from the real contest of our times, 
by questions and controversies, either of subordinate importance, or of less urgent 
practical necessity. The question respecting which wo are most anxious, lest 
it should thus distract the friends 01 truth, is that which relates to the connection 
between Church and State ; and we cannot but think that it is alike tue wisdom 
and 'he duty of the Free Church of Scotland, in present circumstances, to keep 
herself clear from this* controversy, , There is no adequate call for her to engage 
in it t On the one band, our printiples respecting the dv-ty of nations und their 
rulers, as bound, in their national and official character, to own Christ, and to 
ftirn at the advancement of his cause, ore wi 11 and thoroughly -known ; nor is there 
any reason to apprehend a change of sentiment on this subject* * But on the other 
hand, we cannot approve of existing Establishments, in which the countenance of t..e 
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State is purchased by the^ubserviency of the Church: we stand altogether opposed to 
tips view upon f which our rulers are now prepared to act, that truth and error may be 
equally endowed, — regarding that viivw as embodying the most dangerous infidelity ; 
we strenuously protest against tho, systematic attempt now made to use all religions 
indiscriminately as engines zfnd instruments of state craft, and that too, by an appeal 
to tho most sordid motives by which human nature can h£ governed; we call upon the 
powers that are ordained of God, if they profess their inability to discern light from 
darkness, to withdraw from all interference on either side, les£ in the coming struggle, 
they should bp helplessly crushed ; and above all, we echo the disinterested and indig- 
nant voice, which has arisen from within tjae English Establishment itself, — rather 

THAN END<>V PoPJBRY, LET ALL ENDOWMENTS TOOETUER CEASE. In these circumstances, 

wo are fully justified ip. declining to be drawn agei# into this di^ussion ; since," while 
maintaining that it is lawful and right to employ the national resources iij 'support of 
Christ’s holy gospel, we cannot approve of the manner in which fchey are employed at 
present ; we cannot take any part in seeking to maintain and preserve existing Estab- 
lishments ; and we cannot but look with alarm on what is proposed for the future, 
the same time, we are persuaded that the most ardent opponents 6f the principle of 
Establishments do not imagine that (he denouncing of that principle is an adequate 
discharge of present duty, in reference to Protestant union and Popish error : nor ^, 1 * 
this bo fairly held fo be tho mo^t urgent matter on hand. Our only fear in, that the”' 
general doctrine of Establishments^. and tho prospects of existing institutions of that 
kind, might come to be so canvassed as to diminish the special and pecTida'.’ anxiety 
that ought to be felt respecting the progress of Popery, tho countenance which it is * 
receiving, and the duty thcnce'tjrising of evangelical Protestants every where .Uniting 
in earnest co-operution against it. Most anxiously do we depaocate, and most heartily 
do we exhort all our friends to beware of all that might lead to, such a result. 

For we would remind you, £a the second place, of the immediate and jLsitive duty 1 
lying upon you, as members of tho Commonwealth, and as members of the Church. 

In your capacity of citizens, Christian partiotisra demands the instant exertion of aV 
your influence to avert the impending judgments of God from the lan^ which you 
love. We are far indeed from exhorting you to become political agifcj+ors and to 
enter the arena of public strife. Put without stepping oufeof your privgfte sphqres,'or ' 
going beyond tho line which discretion or delicacy raav tiff there is not among you 
a man of God, — nor a mother or daughter in Israel, — who may not have somo weight, 
and consequently some responsibility, in decid^pg our country’s' doom. Wt? 
speak plainly, and lay aside all reserve. The tirab is not far distant when Scotland 
will have to return its proportion of a New Parliament ; a'id it would JjgftT Bigual , 
token for good if Scotland’s representatives were thereafter found opposed to all favdur 
shown to the Man of Sin. We reflect with satisfaction on the fact, that when tho 
British Parliament sanctioned the overturning of the constitution of our Church, the 
Scottish members, by a large majority, were found in opposition. ; and when this 
new sfibject of the influence at' Popery is submitted to tho Scottish nation, as expressly 
as the Church’s dlaira was at thr; list election, — should the voice of Scotland be as 
clear for truth and right as it was then, there, would «be hope for her still, at the last. 
For God has still some part in this once covenanted land ; and if we are enabled to 
shake her free of the sin of Babylon, he may save her freftn Babylon's plagues, is 
a result. worthy of an effort to achieve ; and it may be in the power of the most tetir- 
ifig Among you to lend u hand in achieving it. Calmly and quietly, as God gives 
opportunity, you may bring home to the consciences of all concerned the duty of send- 
ing those only to the Legislature who, whatever may be their secular politics and 
their opinions about establishments, aro prepared* for .conscience sake, to ros& the 
encroachments of Popery : and you may, at least, and abo>ve all, lend the aid of your 
prayerc on this behalf. ■-> * ' 

And a 4 members of the Church. of ©hrist, we exhort you to give earnest heed to this 
iflrficeacing danger, and to beware of security and sloth. It is true that we have no specific 
measures to jtryjaQpe, a$ least in the mean time ; th? practical steps to be adopted being still 
undeSuffmWeSr For tliiS^resent, we call to hutnble yourselves before God and consider 

yourways. And we affectionately remind you that there is no safeguard against the 
fteadly errors of Popery, except in tho prevalence of spiritual and vital godliness. It has 
• be*-u grievous sin of the Protestant Churches, that, having lapsed into formality 
tkoftKfclTes, they have become mdulgont or indifferent to the evils of llomanism. But 
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•he age of compromise is over, and earnest times are come. Be assured, therefore, that 
f you would koep yourselves, and your children, and you> brethren aim friends, from 
becoming" the prey of Rome’s subtle priestcraft, it must oe by a living faith in thJ 
priesthood of Christ ; and if Rome’s traditions are t > bo shut out, it must be by “ the 
word of Christ dwelling in you richly.” “ Wherefore, gi-d up the loins of your mind, 
be sober, and watch to the enji.” 

Nor let us "orget the duty of love which we owe to the victims of that delusion 
from which we would bo ourselves preserved. Let the claims, especially, of tho Homo 
Mission in Ireland? as will as of the Evangelical Societies on the Continent, ,be liber- 
ally met; let an interest be felt in. all that the Lora is doing for causing his people 
to come out of Babylon ; let the wonderful movements among the Roman Catholics in 
Franco and Germany), w ith the awakenings in Madeira and elsew here, be +o us themes 
of praise ; ict us bear the case of our Roman Catholic friends, on onr hearts, at tho 
throne of grace ; and lot it be seen that, while wo ablio- their religion, wo lovo their 
persons, and while we can consent to no countenance or support being extended to 
their institutions, we desire that there should be secured to them full justice and equal 
eights with ourselves, and wo are anxious to extend to them, by all means in our 
power, those privileges of a free salvation, in" which wo have learned to rejoice. 

Tho Free Church of Scotland, beloved brethren, having passed rapidly, as wo havo 
6een, from a period of reformation to one of defence, and thence again to her present 
position, of vhich the unanswered Protest of above two hundred Ministers and Riders, 
still lying on the table of the Established Assembly, is <lie emphatic symbol, — has now 
a previous breathing time, and such an open door for working, as well as witnessing, 
for Christ, as never Church, we are persuaded, had before. Jlbw long tho season of 
respite from farther troubles may last, who can say 2 Now, wo have union among 
ourselves, s ad much acceptance with others, — tranquillity at home, and a general peace 
abroad, — the hearts of our countrymen, to a largo extent, with us, — the eyes of 
"oroign Christians favourably turned towards us, — and the field of tho world all before 
us. By the adherence of all onr Missionaries, to tho Jews and to tho Gentiles, wo 
havo been enabled to occupy, as before, ail our stations ; and new Missions have been 
under' iken b_, ns in Indii at the Cape, in Africa, and at Constantinople. Tho move- 
ment at home has reach i all tho Colonies, stirring everywhere the hearts of our expa- 
triated countrymen; and, Ihrough our various settlements on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, we are becoming more and more interested in the ominous signs that hang 
over that central region of the ea»tli, — comprising tin.. «cals of tho Italian and tho 
'InrkiSi. Empires, and *he Land of Israel. The iiitcrcouise, also, which has been 
opened up with foreign churches, — the letters that are passing betw een them and us, — 
the visits of their gifted and godly men, worthy to emulate, as well as to record, the 
deeds of the Reformation, — all conspire tt> mix us up, as a Church, with the general 
interests of uni\ ersal Christendom, more th.in*we have been fdV n$es past; ulid, in 
spite of our insular seclusion, our feebleness as regard* all the elements of worldly 
influence, and the long reign of a selfish and eWyive deadness amongst us, we find 
ourselves forced into the v<*ry i»3dst of. whatsoever is warm, and generous, ami ener- 
getic, in the evangelical brotherhood of all nations. 

Oh ! that God may givens the spirit of trembling as w’cll as rejoicing, in a position 
so perilous ! Not for our sakes, oh Lord <#od, bit for thy great name’s sake, give 
■strength, give wisdom, give more and more graco ! Let not Abe enemy triumphs hat 
not thy people, in whoso eyes thou hast given us favour, be put to shame on our 
account ! Let it not be said of us that.w r e knew not the time of onr visitation! 

Ami, for this end, beloved brethren, let us, as a Church, search ourselves. “ A city 
set on a hill cannot be hid.” Backsliding, unfaithfulness, inconsistency, sloth, sin — 

i n u « after all that the Lord has done for us, and amid all that he has given us* co- 

do for him, must not only be peculiarly inexccaable, but most disastrous i.. reference 
to t’.o name of Christ, the hopes of his disciple', and the prospect <t r his enemies Jx,.ng 
converted to him throughout all J'p earth. Any shock among us however slight, 
must be widely felt, as shaking the Toundatyms of the whoL building oi ‘h? Lord’s 
Temple in the world. 

How is it, then, with you individually, and in your families ? I)o you feel that your 
attachment to the Free Church of Scotland binds you to a peemiay holiness of walk, 
and a high measure of spirituality and devotedness ? Do you apprehend your Ligh 
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'' sailing of God ? Not t'iy't you may refect mth eomplaoe^cy on jour being better 
tfyan others, oi account « Vour more faithful testimony, but that you may perceive 
fcow far short you come of VLil tint that testimony implies, — we beseech yol to look 
to the state of your hearts before ♦"rod,, the ordering of your households, and the manner 
of your fellowship with an unbelieving world ; for alas ! how is God’s Spirit straitened 
among us, and what cause h&ve we to bewail “ our leanness, our leanness I” 

Are you entering into the full spirit, also, of the work in which the fJhurch is sum- 
moned to engage, in all its various branches and departments? What are your 
prayers for the Church ? wha* your contributions to her several enterprises of Chris- 
tian love ? what is your self-denial ? your f self-sacrifice ? your moderation, or absti- 
nence, for .conscience sake, even in things lawful, that you may avoid the Very appear- 
ance of evil, render yoj^r whole way of living morj ^exemplary, ar>d have more to give 
to the cause of Christ ? ' c 

What are you thinking of ■‘he state of the land in which yov dwell, — its villages 
and the streets of its crowded towns and cities, — its vast tracts of country with scaroe a 
teacher to train the young, or a single pastor to care for many thousand souls. ? How 
shall the fearful tide of profligacy and ungodliness be rolled hack?-. Labourers, more, 
labourers, is our incessant cry. We look to you for aid. We look to yoU for a 
greatly increased supply of means, for supporting a Gospel ministry and Gccne 1 
schools:! you have scarcely yet begun to give as you ought, for these objecte,. and we ’■ 
ask you to pray the Lord of thb harvest, in terms of his own commandment. But we 
confidently and urgently^demand something more. . - 

The Free Church of Scotland expects every one to Jo his duty; every individual 
within her pale she invests witfcthe missionary character ; or rather, that Saviptir who 
..has bought his people to himself, sends them all out into the world, as truly ordained 
to be his missionaries, as he was himself to be missionary of the Father. .In his name, 
we call for personal and individual exertion. Not merely in a general way, by sup- 
porting Home and Foreign Missions, but especially, by dealing with souls around you, 
one by one, we invite you to bo fellow-workers with' us, £s wcare with God. Let eacl , 
apart, caring first for his own .soul, take also another soul into his care, — }iis brother’s 
or his neighbour’s, — and plead with God for that soul, nrfif with that souljafor God,— 
and not soon desist, — but persevere long; let evtry man, w. man and child, whc s prays 
at all, or who lives for Christ, do this; and who shall -piBWx/. for the issue*? 

With this exhortation, for the present, we close ; and, on our Lord’s behalf, bid 
you farewell. We have many things more td say to you, but we cannot say them 
now. But, brethren, the time is short ; the Lorfi is at hand. Already ungodly men 
are experiencing that feeling of helplessness, in their counsels and proceed^s, which 
seems characteristic of the days when “ men’s hearts shall begin to fail them for fear, 
because of those, things that are comifig on {he earth.” Without the stay of principle, 
human policy is every where at fault ; and a blind expediency is ruling all things. 
Meanwhile, the people of God have an interval, however brief and uncertain, for pre- 
paration and prayer, ere the next crisis shall arriVe. And the two duties proper to such 
an interval are surely those indicrSk *by God himself : “ Come, my people, enter then 
into thy chambers, and Bhut thy doors about thee : hide thyself as it were for a 
little moment, until the indignation be overpast” (Isa. xxvi. 20) : and again, “ Be- 
hold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great and dreadful 
day of the Lord : And he shall tudn the heart of the fathers to the children, and 
the heart of the children to their fathers, lest I come and smita the earth with a 
«ur*e” (MaL iv. 5, &). 

Signed, in name and.' by appointment of the {general Assembly of th^Free 
Church of Scotland, at Edinburgh, this 8th day of July 1845 years. 

PATRICK M'FARLAN, Moderator. 
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